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CHAPTER XXXV. 
PLATONIC REPUBLIC—ABSTRACT. 


Tue Republic is the longest of all the Platonic dialogues, except 
the dialogue De Legibus. It consists of ten books, each of them ‘ 
as long as any one of the dialogues which we have passed in 
review. Partly from its length—partly from its lofty pretensions 
as the great constructive work of Plato—I shall give little more 
than an abstract of it in the present chapter, and shall reserve 
remark and comment for the succeeding. 

The professed_subject is—What is Justice? Is the just man 


happy in or by reason of his justice, whatever _conse-_ Declared 
. : theme of the 
quences may befall him? Isthe unjust man unhappy Republic— 


by reason of his injustice? But the ground actually E oe 
travelled over by Sokrates, from whose mouth the plication of 
exposition proceeds, is far more extensive than could the topics 
have been anticipated from this announced problem. with it. 
An immense variety of topics, belonging to man and society, is 
adverted to more or less fully. A theory of psychology or phreno- 
logy generally, is laid down and advocated : likewise a theory of 


the Intellect, distributed_into its two branches: 1. Science, with 


the Platonic Forms or Ideas as Realities corresponding or: s 
Opinion, with the fluctuating semi-realities_or pseudo-realities,. 


‘which form ‘its object. A A sovereign rule, ex exercised by philo- 


i 


so is_asserted as een to. “human . happiness. The 
ndamental conditions of a good society, as Plato conceived it, 


Pet ae OOPS 


are set forth at considerable length, ar and contrasted with th the social 
een 4—1 
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corruptions of various existing forms of government. The out- 


e of a perfect ediieation, intellectual and’e , 1s drawn 











re- 
is he concluding books. As 
the result of the whole, Plato emphatically proclaims his @onvic- 
tion, that the just man is happy in and through his justice, quite 
apart from all consideration of consequences—yet that the con- 
sequences also will be such as to add to his happiness, both 
during life as well as after death : and the unjust man unhappy 
in and through his injustice. 

The dramatic introduction of the dialogue (which is described 
Fudan & held during the summer, immediately after the 
e nik 3 festival of the Bendideia in Peirzeus), with the pic- 

’ ture of the aged Kephalus and his views upon old 
age, is among the richest and most spirited in the Platonic 
works : but the discussion does not properly begin until Kepha- 
lus retires, leaving it to be carried on by Sokrates with Pole- 
marchus, Glaukon, Adeimantus, and Thrasymachus. 

“Old age has its advantages to reasonable men (says Kephalus). 
Views of If I have lost the pleasures of youth, I have at the 





a same time lost the violent desires which then over- 
age. mastered me. I now enjoy tranquillity and peace. 


Without doubt, this is in part owing to my wealth. But the 
best that wealth does for me is, that it enables me to make com- 
pensation for deceptions and injustice, practised on other men in 
my younger days—and to fulfil all vows made to the Gods. An 
old man who is too poor to render such atonement for past 
falsehood and injustice, becomes uneasy in his mind as death 
approaches ; he begins to fear that the stories about Hades, which 
he has heard and ridiculed in his youth, may perhaps prove 
true.” ? 

“Ts that your explanation of justice (asks Sokrates): that it 
Definition Consists in telling truth, and rendering to every one 
of Justice what you have had from him?” The old man 


1 Plat. Repub. i. pp. 328 A, 350 D, Compare the language of Cato, more 
A. rhetorical and exaggerated than that of 
2 Plato, Repub. i. pp. 330-331. Kephalus, in Cic. De Senect. c. 13-14. 
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Cuap. XXXV. WHAT IS JUSTICE ? 


Kephalus here withdraws; Polemarchus and the 
others prosecute the discussion. “The poet Simo- 
nides (says Polemarchus) gives an explanation like 
to that which you have stated—when he affirms, 
That just dealing consists in rendering to every man 
what is owing to him.” 


by Simo- 
nides—It 
consists in 
rendering to 
every man 
what is 
owing to 
him. 


“T do not know what Simonides means,” replies Sokrates. 


“He cannot mean that it is always right to tell the 
truth, or always right to give back a deposit. If 
my friend, having deposited arms with me, after- 
wards goes mad, and in that state demands them 
back, it would not be right in me either to restore 
the arms, or to tell the truth, to a man in that condi- 


Objections 
to it by 
Sokrates— 
There are 
cases in 
which it is 
not right 
to restore 
what is 


tion. Therefore to say that justice consists in speak- 
ing truth and in giving back what we have received, 


cannot be a good definition.” | 


owing, or 
to tell the 
truth. 


Polemarchus here gives a peculiar meaning to the phrase 
of Simonides: a man owes good to his friends—evil to his 
enemies: and he ought to pay back both. Upon this Sokrates 


comments.” 


Plato, Repub. i. p. 331 C-D. 

The historical Sokrates argues in 
the same manner (in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon. See his conversation 
with Euthydemus, iv. 2; and Cicero, 
De Offic. iii. 25, 94-95). 

2Sokrates here remarks that the 
eae tralia ao truth ; Restore what 

as been confided to you—ought not 
to be considered as universally binding. 
Sometimes justice, or those higher 
grounds upon which the rules of justice 
are founded, prescribe that we should 
disobey the precepts. Sokrates takes 
this for granted, as a matter which no 
one will dispute; and it is evident 
that what Plato had here in his mind 
was, the obvious consideration that to 
tell the truth or restore a weapon 
deposited, to one who had gone mad 
would do no good to any one, an 
might do immense mischief: thus 
showing that general utility is both 
the foundation and the limiting prin- 
ciple of all ee respecting eos 
and unjust. That this is present to 
the mind of Plato appears evident from 
his wna the position as a matter 
of course ; i 





is moreover Sokratic, as “or 


hn see by the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
on 


But Plato, in another passage of the 
Republic, clothes this Sokratic doctrine 
in a language and hypothesis of his 
own. He sets up Forms or Ideas, per 
se. The Just,—The Unjust, — The 
Honourable,—The Base, &c. He dis- 
tinguishes each of these fron the many 
separate manifestations in which it is 
specialised. The Form, though one 
reality in itself, appears manifold when 
embodied. and disguised in these 
diversified accompaniments. It re- 
mains One and Unchanged, the object 
of Science and universal infallible 
truth ; but each of its separate mani- 
festations is peculiar to itself, appears 
differently to different minds, and 
admits of no higher certainty than 
fallible opinion. ough the Form of 
Justice always remains the same, yet 
its subordinate embodiments ever 
fluctuate ; there is no given act nor 
assemblage of acts which is always 
just. Every just act (see Republic, 
Vv. + 210 A—aiy 2 
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S.—Simonides meant to say (you tell me) that Justice consists 


Explana- 
tion by 
Polemar- 
chus—Far- 
ther inter- 
Si ae sing by 
Sokrates— 
Justice ren- 
ders what is 
proper and 
suitable : 
but how? 

in what 
cases, pro- 
per? Under 
what cir- 
cumstances 
is Justice 
useful ? 


and suitable. 


friends, evil to enemies. 


in rendering benefits to your friends, evil to your 
enemies: that is, in rendering to each what is proper 
But we must ask him farther—Proper 
and suitable—how? in what cases? to whom? The 
medical art is that which renders what is proper and 
suitable, of nourishment and medicaments for the 
health of the body: the art of cookery is that which 
renders what is proper and suitable, of savoury ingre- 
dients for the satisfaction of the palate. 
manner, the cases must be specified in which justice 
renders what is proper and suitable—to whom, how, 
or what?! P.—Justice consists in doing good to 
S.—Who is it that is most efficient in 


In like 


benefiting his friends and injuring his enemies, as to health or 


disease? P.—It is the physician. 
dangers in navigation by sea? 


S.—Who, in reference to the 
P.—The steersman. S.—In 


what matters is it that the just man shows his special efficiency, 


to benefit friends and hurt enemies ?? 
tant for the one and against the other. 


P.—In war: as a comba- 
S.—To men who are not 


sick, the physician is of no use—nor the steersman, to men on 


the Form of Injustice. The genuine 
“prnosapmer_witl erect the Form of 
ustice wherever it is to be found, in 
the midst of accompaniments however 
raph pit and confused, over all which 
he will ascend to the region of universal 
truth and reality. The unphiloso- 
phical mind cannot accomplish this 
ascent, nor detect the pure Form, nor 
even recognise its real existence : but 
sees nothing beyond the multiplicity 
of diverse particular cases in veoh it 
is or appears to be embodied. Respect- 
ing these particular cases there is no 
constant or universal truth, no full 
science. They cannot be thrown into 
classes to which the superior Form 
constantly and unconditionally ad- 
heres. They are midway between 
reality and non-reality : they are mat- 
ters of opinion more or less reasonable, 
but not of certain science or uncondi- 
tional affirmation. Among mankind 
generally, who see nothing of true 
and absolute Form, the received rules 
and dogmas respecting the Just, the 
Beautiful, &c., are of this-intermediate 


and ambiguous kind : they can neither 
be affirmed universally, nor denied 
universally ; they are partly true, 
partly false, determinable only by 
Opinion in each separate case. Plato, 
Repub. v. p. 479 C-D: ot7’ eivar ove 
My elvar ovdéy avtav Suvardy Tayiws 
voqjgar, ovTe auddrepa ovTe ovdéTepov 
_ Ta TOV TOAA@Y TOAAG Vomtma, Ka~ 
Aod te mépe Kal THY GAAwv, peTasd mov 
kvdAcvdetrae Tod Te pH SvTOS Kal TOV SYTOS 
elALKpLVas. . 

Of the distinction here drawn in 
general terms by Plato, between the 
pure unchangeable Form, and the 
subordinate classes of particulars in 
which that Form is or appears to be 
embodied, the reasoning above cited 
respecting truth-telling and giving 
back a deposit is an example. 

1 Plato, Republic, i. p. 332 D. 7 
obv Sh tiae ti amodidodea Téxvy Sikaco- 
ovvn av KadotTo; 


2Plato, Republic, i. p. 382 E. 6 


a > / x sm” 
‘Sixavos év tive mpager Kat mpos Ti Epyov 


Svvarwraros didous wdbedcty Kal éxOpovs 
BAdarevy ; 
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dry land: Do you mean in like manner, that the just man is 
useless to those who are not at war? P.—No: I do not mean 
that. Justice is useful in peace also. §.—So also is husbandry, 
for raising food—shoemaking, for providing shoes. Tell me for 
what want or acquisition justice is useful during peace? P.—It 
is useful for the common dealings and joint transactions between 
man and man. §S.—When we are engaged in playing at draughts, 
the good player is our useful co-operator : when in laying bricks 
and stones, the skilful mason: much more than the just man, 
Can you specify in what particular transactions the just man has 
any superior usefulness as a co-operator? P.—In affairs of 
money, I think. S.—Surely not in the employment of money. 
When you want to buy a horse, you must take for your assistant, 
not the just man, but one who knows horses: so also, if you 
are purchasing a ship. What are those modes of jointly employ- 
ing money, in which the just man is more useful than others ? 
P.—He is useful when you wish to have your money safely kept. 
S.—That is, when your money is not to be employed, but to lie 
idle: so that when your money is useless, then is the time when 
justice is useful for it. P.—So it seems. S.—In regard to other 
things also, a sickle, a shield, a lyre—when you want to use 
them, the pruner, the hoplite, the musician, must be invoked as 
co-operators : justice is useful only when you are to keep them 
unused. Ina word, justice is useless for the use of any thing, 
and useful merely for things not in use. Upon this showing, it 
is at least a matter of no great worth." 

But let us pursue the investigation (continues Sokrates). In 
boxing or in battle, is not he who is best in striking, The just | 
best also in defending himself? In regard to disease, man, being 4) 
is not he who can best guard himself against it, the Keepin 3 
most formidable for imparting it to-others? Is not pebcar oh f 
the general who watches best over his own camp, also ra mp 
the most effective in surprising and over-reaching the for stealing 
enemy? In a word, whenever a man is effective as a chee ot 
guard of any thing, is he not also effective as a thief cited. " 
of it? P.—Such seems the course of the discussion. S—Well ~ Ly 
then, the just man turns out to be a sort of thief, like the 


1 Plat. Repub. i. pp. 332-333. 333E: Sixaroovvn, el mpds TA dxpynoTa xpyormov 
Oix av oby wavy yé te emrovdaiov ein } dv Tvyxdver; J 
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Homeric Autolykus. According to the explanation of Simonides, 
justice is a mode of thieving, for the profit of friends and damage 
of enemies.’ P.—It cannot be so. I am in utter confusion. 
Yet I think still that justice is profitable to friends, and hurtful 
to enemies.. 

S.—Whom do you call friends : those whom a man believes to 


Justice 
consists in 


doing good 
to friends 
evil to ene- 
mies—But_ 
how, if a 
man mis- 

| 
his frie 
are, and 


kot 
ad men? 





be good,—or those who really are good, whether he 
believes them to be so or not: and the like, in refer- 
ence to enemies? P.—I mean those whom he believes 
to be good. It is natural that he should love them 
and that he should hate those whom he believes to be 
evil. S.—But is not a man often mistaken in this 
belief? P.—Yes: often. S.—In so far as a man is 
mistaken, the good men are his enemies, and the evil 
men his friends. Justice, therefore, on your showing, 


consists in doing good to the evil men, and evil to the good men. 
Nay P.—So it appears. S.—Now good men are just, and do no 
ie N wrong to any one. It is therefore just, on your explanation, 


_.~to hurt those who do no wrong. P.—Impossible! that is a 

monstrous doctrine. S.—You mean, then, that it is just to hurt 
- unjust men, and to benefit just men? P.—Yes; that is some- 
‘3 \ thing better. S.—It will often happen, therefore, when a man 
. misjudges about others, that justice will consist in hurting his 


friends, since they are in his estimation the evil men: and in 


benefiting his enemies, since they are in his estimation the good 


men. Now this is the direct contrary of what Simonides defined 
to be justice.? 
“We have misconceived the meaning of Simonides (replies 


Justice 
consists in 
doing good 


really a good 
man: hurt 
to your ene- 
my, withthe 
like proviso. 
Sokrates 
affirms that 
the just 


Polemarchus). He must have meant that justice con- 
sists in benefiting your friend, assuming him to be a 
good man: and in hurting your enemy, assuming him 
to be an evil man.” Sokrates proceeds to impugn the 
definition in this new sense. He shows that justice 
does not admit of our hurting any man, either evil or 
good. By hurting the evil man, we only make him 
more evil than he was before. To do this belongs not 


1 Plat. Repub. i. p. 334. B. gouxev ody addedrcia wévroe Tov Hidrwy, Kai éwt BAGBY 
H Stxotocvvn . . . KAemTiKH TUs elvaL, em” Tov éxOpav. 


2 Plato, Republic, i. p. 334 D. 
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to justice, but to injustice.’ The definition of justice 
—That it consists in rendering benefit to friends and 
hurt to enemies—is not suitable to a wise man like 
Simonides, but to some rich potentate like Periander 


man will 
do no hurt 
to any one, 
Definition 
of Simo- 
nides re- 


. : : ah jected. 
or Xerxes, who thinks his own power irresistible.” " 


At this turn of the dialogue, when the definition given by 
Simonides has just been refuted, Thrasymachus breaks 


in, and takes up the conversation with Sokrates. He chus takes 
is depicted as angry, self-confident to excess, and 3 ir 
coarse in his manners even to the length of insult, Bepulsive 
RPE sat, , portrait 
The portrait given of him is memorable for its dra- drawn of 


matic vivacity, and is calculated to present in an 
odious point of view the doctrines which he advances: like the 
personal deformities which Homer heaps upon Thersites in the 
Tliad.*? But how far it is a copy of the real man, we have no 
evidence to inform us. 

In the contrast between Sokrates and Thrasymachus, Plato 
gives valuable hints as to the conditions of instruc- 
tive colloquy. ‘ What nonsense is all this!” (ex- 
claims Thrasymachus). “Do not content yourself 
with asking questions, Sokrates, which you know is 
much easier than answering: but tell us yourself 
what Justice is: give us a plain answer: do not 
tell us that it is what is right—or profitable—or for 
our interest—or gainful—or advantageous: for I will not listen 
to any trash like this.” “Be not so harsh with us, Thrasy- 
machus” (replies Sokrates, in a subdued tone). “If we have 
taken the wrong course of inquiry, it is against our own will. 
You ought to feel pity for us rather than anger.” “I thought” 
(rejoined Thrasymachus, with a scornful laugh) “ that you would 
have recourse to your usual pretence of ignorance, and would 
decline answering.” $.—How can I possibly answer, when you 
prescribe beforehand what I am to say or not to say? If you 
ask men—How much is twelve? and at the same time say— 


Violence of 
Thrasyma- 
chus— 
Subdued 
manner of 
Sokrates— 
Conditions 
of useful 
colloquy. 


ciency may be proved in each of many 
successive as well as different cases. 
3 Homer, Dliad B 216. gaa & Gamo 
Thrasymachus the reader should com- 
re engel— vva: Texvav—pp. 
54-98 ¢ Sahieh ent odium in- 
spired by this picture in the Republic. 


1 Plato, Republic, i. pp. 335-336. 

2 Here is a characteristic specimen 
of searching cross-examination in the 
Platonic or Sokratic style: citing 
multiplied analogies, and requiring 
the generalities of a definition to be 
clothed with particulars, that its suffi- 


\ 


V 
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Don’t tell me that it is twice six, or three times four, or four 
times three—how can any man answer your question? T.— 
As if the two cases were similar! S.—Why not similar? But 
even though they be not similar, yet if the respondent thinks 
them so, how can he help answering according as the matter 
appears to him, whether we forbid him or not? 7.—Is that 
what you intend to do? Are you going to give me one of those 
answers which I forbade? S.—Very likely I may, if on con- 
sideration it appears to: me the proper answer.'§ 7.—What 
will you say if I show you another answer better than all of 
them? What penalty will you then impose upon yourself? 
S.—What penalty ?—why, that which properly falls upon the 
ignorant. It is their proper fate to learn from men wiser than 
themselves: that is the penalty which I am prepared for.? 
After a few more words, in the same offensive and insolent 


tone ascribed to him from the beginning, Thrasyma- 


Definiti ; cat ; A 

See one chus produces his definition of Justice:—“ Justice is 
Th i if 

or : can Sie 
chus Jus, Hat which is advantageous to the more powerf 
tice {8 that Some comments from Sokrates bring out a fuller ex- 
vantageous. Planation, whereby the definition stands amended:— 
to the more “Justice is that which is advantageous to the con- 

omments stituted authority, or to that which holds power, in 
by Sokrates’ each different community: monarchy, oligarchy, or 
Linde democracy, as the case may be. Each of these au- 
takes his thorities makes laws and ordinances for its own 
own advan- interest: declares what is just and unjust: and 
tage. J J 


punishes all citizens who infringe its commands. 


Justice consists in obeying these commands. 


In this sense, 


justice is everywhere that which is for the interest or advan- 


tage of the more powerful.”? 


1 Plato, Repub. i. p. 337 C. Et 8 otv 
Kal ph €orev OMOLOY, paiverar 
6é T® épwrndévre TOLOUTOD, 
rrév TL aVTOY OleL ATOKPL- 
vetoOar Td parvopevov eauTg, 
éav Te Tusts amayopevwmer, éav Te BN; 
"AAAo Tt obv, edn, Kat av ovTw TOU Tels 5 
@v eyo ametrov, TovTwy Tt a.moKpLvel ; 3 
OvK av Ooupdcarue, hv 8° éyo, et poe 
oKkepapéve ottw dd§eevr, 

This passage deserves notice, inas- 
much as Plato here affirms, in very 

lain language, the Protagorean doc- 
-trine, which we have seen him trying 


“T too believe” (says Sokrates) 


to refute in the Theztétus and Kraty- 
lus,—‘‘ Homo Mensura,—Every man is 
a measure to himself. That is true or 
false to every man which appears to 
him so.” 

Most of Plato’s dialogues indeed 
imply this truth; for no man makes 
more constant appeal to the internal 
assent or dissent of the individual 
interlocutor. But it is seldom that he 
declares it in such express terms, 


2 Plato, Republic, i. p. 337 D. 
3 Plato, Republic, i. pp. 338-339. 
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“that justice is something advantageous, in a certain sense, 
But whether you are right in adding these words—‘to the 
more powerful’—is a point for investigation.1 Assuming that 
the authorities, in each state make ordinances for their own 
advantage, you will admit that they sometimes mistake, and 
enact ordinances tending to their own disadvantage. In so 
far as they do this, justice is not that which is advantageous, 
but that which is disadvantageous, to the more powerful? Your 
definition therefore will not hold.” 

Thrasymachus might have replied to this objection by say- 


ing, that he meant what the superior power con- 
ceived to be for its own advantage, and enacted ac- 
cordingly, whether such conception was correct or 
erroneous. This interpretation, though indicated by 
a remark put into the mouth of Kleitophon, is not 
farther pursued.’ But in the reply really ascribed 
to Thrasymachus, he is made to retract what he had 
just before admitted—that the superior authority 
sometimes commits mistakes. In so far as a supe- 


Correction 
by riers 
machus— 
the Ruler 
mistakes, he 
is pro tanto 
no Ruler— 
The Ruler, 
cary Ruler, 


pein 
—is infal- 
lible. 


rior or a ruler makes mistakes (Thrasymachus says), he is not 
a superior. We say, indeed, speaking loosely, that the ruler 
falls into error, just as we say that the physician or the 
steersman falls into error. The physician does not err qué 
physician, nor the steersman gud steersman. No craftsman 
errs qué craftsman. If he errs, it is not from his craft, but 
from want of knowledge: that is, from want of craft. What 
the ruler, as such, declares to be best for himself, and there- 
fore enacts, is always really best for himself: this is justice for 


the persons under his rule. 


To this subtle distinction, Sokrates replies by saying (in 


substance), “If you take the craftsman in this strict 
meaning, as representing the abstraction Craft, it is 
not true that his proceedings are directed towards 
his own interest or advantage. What he studies is, 


1 Plato, Republic, i. p. 339 B. ered 
yap Evupépoy ob be Tt elvar kal eye dpodroye 
Sixaov, od 


Reply by 
Sokrates— 
The Ruler, 


3 Plato, Republic, i. p. 340 B. 
4 Plato, Republic, i. p. 340 E. 
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of those 
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not his own 


interest. 


own. 
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the advantage of his subjects or clients, not his own. 
The physician, as such, has it in view to- cure his 
patients: the steersman, to bring his passengers safely 
to harbour: the ruler, so far forth as craftsman, makes 
laws for the benefit of his subjects, and not for his 


If obedience to these laws constitutes justice, therefore, 


it is not true that justice consists in what is advantageous to 


the superior or governing power. 


It would rather consist in 


what is advantageous to the governed.” } 
Thrasymachus is now represented as renouncing the abstrac- 


tion above noted,? and reverting to the actualities of 


Thrasyma- ; : 

chus denies life, “Such talk is childish!” (he exclaims, with the 
this—Jus- ‘ sania cae “e 

tice is the coarseness imputed to him in this dialogue). “ Shep- 
good of am herds and herdsmen tend and fatten their flocks and 
jest any herds, not for the benefit of the sheep and oxen, but 
off than the for the profit of themselves and the proprietors. So 
pe ps a too the genuine ruler in a city: he regards his sub- 
pikes trl jects as so many sheep, looking only to the amount 
his superior Of profit which he can draw from them.? Justice 
strength. 


is, in real truth, the good of another ; it is the profit 
of him who is more powerful and rules—the loss of those who 
are weaker and must obey. It is the unjust man who rules 
over the multitude of just and well-meaning men. They serve 
him because he is the stronger: they build up his happiness 
at the cost of their own. Everywhere, both in private dealing 
and in public function, the just man is worse off than the unjust. 
I mean by the unjust, one who has the power to commit wrong- 
ful seizure on a large scale. You may see this if you look at 
the greatest injustice of all—the case of the despot, who makes 
himself happy while the juster men over whom he rules are 
miserable. One who is detected in the commission of petty 
crimes is punished, and gets a bad name: but if a man has force 
enough to commit crime on the grand scale, to enslave the per- 
sons of the citizens, and to appropriate their goods—instead 
of being called by a bad name, he is envied and regarded as 
happy, not only by the citizens themselves, but by all who 


1 Plato, Republic, i. p. 342. 
2 Plato, Republic, p. 345 B-C. 
3 Plato, Republic, p. 343 B. 


A similar comparison is put into the 
mouth of Sokrates himself by Plato in . 
the Theetétus, p. 174 D. 
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hear him named. Those who blame injustice, do so from the 


fear of suffering it, not from the fear of doing it. Thus then 


injustice, in its successful efficiency, is strong, free, and over- 
ruling, as compared with justice. Injustice is profitable to a 
man’s self: justice (as I said before) is what is profitable to 
some other man stronger than he.”? 

Thrasymachus is described as laying down this position in 
very peremptory language, and as anxious to depart position 


immediately after it, if he had not been detained by laid for the 
- se subsequent 

the other persons present. His position forms the debate and 
exposition. 


pivot of the subsequent conversation. The two opi- 
nions included in it—(That justice consists in obedience yielded 
by the weak to the orders of the strong, for the advantage of 
the strong—That injustice, if successful, is profitable and confers 
happiness: justice the contrary)—are disputed, both of them, 


by Sokrates as well as by Glaukon.? 


Sokrates is represented as confuting and humiliating Thra- 


‘symachus by various arguments, of which the two 


first at least are more subtle than cogent. He next 
proceeds to argue that injustice, far from being a 
source of strength, is a source of weakness—That any 
community of men, among whom injustice prevails, 
must be in continual dispute; and therefore incap- 
able of combined action against others—That a camp 
of mercenary soldiers or robbers, who plunder every 
one else, must at least observe justice among them- 
selves—That if they have force, this is because they 
are unjust. only by halves: that if they were tho- 
roughly unjust, they would also be thoroughly im- 
potent—That the like is true also of an individual 
separately taken, who, so far as he is unjust, is in a 
perpetual state of hatred and conflict with himself, 
as well as with just men and with the Gods: and 


Arguments 
of Sokrates 
—Injustice 
is a source 
of weakness 
—Every 
multitude 
must ob- 
serve justice 
among 
themselves, 
in order to 
a ere, 
petual quar- 
tels. The 


same about ~~ 


any single 
individual: 
if he is un- 
just, he will 

e at war 
with him- 
self, and 
perpetually 
weak. 


would thus be divested of all power to accomplish any purpose.* 


Having thus shown that justice is stronger than 
Sokrates next offers an argument to prove that it is 
happier or confers more happiness than injustice. 


1 Plato, Republic, i. pp. 343-344. 3 Plato, Republic, i. pp. 


2 Plato, Repub. i. pp. 345 A—348 A. 


4 Plato, Republic, i. pp. 
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meee The conclusion of this argument is—That the just 
men is a Taan, happy, and the unjust miserable Thrasy- 
unjustman machus is confuted, and retires humiliated from 
= the debate. Yet Sokrates himself is represented 
machus is as dissatisfied with the result. “At the close of our 
confuted debate” (he says) “I find that I know nothing about 
- ea Sho the matter. For as I do not know what justice is, I 
lains that can hardly expect to know whether it is a virtue or 
oo Sy gd at not; nor whether the man who possesses it is happy 
pi hal - or not happy.” ? 

Here Glaukon enters the lists, intimating that he 
Glankon in’ too is dissatisfied with the proof given by Sokrates, 
Re tea that justice is every way better than injustice: though 
withthe | he adopts the conclusion, and desires much to hear 
ey he it fully demonstrated. “You know” (he says), 
poe “Sokrates, that there are three varieties of Good :— 
expressed 1. Good, per se, and for its own sake (apart from 
ivestite any regard to ulterior consequences): such as enjoy- 
oun ment and the innocuous pleasures. 2. Good both 
To which in itself, and by reason of its ulterior consequences : 
of the three such as full health, perfect vision, intelligence, &c. 
ee 3. Good, not in itself, but altogether by reason of its 

consequences: such as gymnastic training, medical 
treatment, professional business, &c. Now in which of these 


branches do you rank Justice?” 


S.—I rank it in the noblest 


—that is—in the second branch: which is good both in itself, 
and by reason of its consequences. G.—Most persons put it in 
the third branch: as being in itself difficult and laborious, but 
deserving to be cultivated in consequence of the reward and 
good name which attaches to the man who is reputed just.’ 
S.—I know that this is the view taken by Thrasymachus and 
many others: but itis not mine. G,—Neither is it mine. 

Yet still I think that you have not made out your case against 
Glaukon #$Thrasymachus, and that he has given up the game 


dertak . : Bye Pe 
to set forth too readily. I will therefore re-state his argument, 


1 Plato, Republic, i. pp. 353-354 A. Tis otoa Tuyxdver cite Kal ov, Kat 
i 2 Plato, Republic, i. fin. p. 354 C. mérepov o éxwv avd ovK evdainwv éoriv 
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not at all adopting his opinion as my own, but simply the case 
in order to provoke a full refutation of it from you, oohratee, 
such as I have never yet heard from any one. First, fooaee _ 
I shall show what his partisans say as to the nature to agree 
and origin of justice. Next, I shall show that all re 
who practise justice, practise it unwillingly ; not as good per se, 
but asa necessity. Lastly; I shall prove that such conduct on 
their part is reasonable. If these points can be made out, it 
will follow that.the life of the unjust man is much better than 
that of the just. 

The case, as set forth first by Glaukon, next by Adeimantus, 
making themselves advocates of Thrasymachus—is as pteading of 
follows. “To do injustice, is by nature good: to Glaukon. 
suffer. injustice is by nature evil: but the last is the nature 
greater as an evil, than the first as a good: so that pe ry 
when men have tasted of both, they find it advan- ora 
tageous to agree with each other, that none shall tween what 
either do or suffer injustice. These agreements are sae ae 
embodied in laws ; and what is prescribed by the law Wort. 
is called lawful and just. Here you have the generation and 
essence of justice, which is intermediate between what is best 
and what is worst: that is, between the power of committing 
injustice with impunity, and the liability to suffer injustice 
without protection or redress. Men acquiesce in such com- 
promise, not as in itself good, but because they are too weak 
to commit injustice safely. For if any man were strong enough 
to do so, and had the dispositions of a man, he would not make 
such a compromise with any one: it would be madness in him 
to do so.” 

“That men are just, only because they are too weak to be 
unjust, will appear if we imagine any of them, either the just 
or the unjust, armed with full power and impunity, such as 
would be conferred by the ring of Gyges, which rendered the 
wearer invisible at pleasure. If the just man could become 
thus privileged, he would act in the same manner as the unjust : 
his temper would never be adamantine enough to resist the 


temptations which naturally prompt every man to unlimited 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 358. 2 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 358-359. 
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satisfaction of his desires. Such temptations are now counter- 
acted by the force of law and opinion; but if these sanctions 
were nullified, every man, just or unjust, would seize every 
thing that he desired, without regard to others. When he is 
just, he is so not willingly, but by compulsion. He chooses 
that. course not as being the best for him absolutely, but as the 
best which his circumstances will permit. 

“To determine which of the two if happieft, the just man or 
the unjust, let us assume each to be perfect in his ° 


of tee hen- part, and then compare them. The unjust man must 
Pre fast, be assumed to have at his command all means of 
map Aanved force and fraud, so as to procure for himself the 
justice maximum of success ; 7.¢., the reputation of being a 
ajoné, When just man, along with all the profitable enormities of 
eg ad injustice. Against him we will set the ‘just man, 
that of the perfect in his own simplicity and righteousness ; a 
cher cee man who cares only for being just in reality, and not 
rallel cir- for seeming to be so. We shall suppose him, though 
cumstances. 


really just, to be accounted by every one else tho- 
roughly unjust. It is only thus that we can test the true value 
of his justice: for if he be esteemed just by others, he will be 
honoured and recompensed, so that we cannot be sure that his 
justice is not dictated by regard to these adventitious conse- 
quences. He must be assumed as just through life, yet accounted 
by every one else unjust, and treated accordingly: while the 
unjust man, with whom we compare him, is considered and 
esteemed by others as if he were perfectly just. Which of the 
two will have the happiest life? Unquestionably the unjust 
man. He will have all the advantages derived from his unscru- 
pulous use of means, together with all that extrinsic favour and 
support which proceeds from good estimation on the part of 
others: he will acquire superior wealth, which will enable him 
both to purchase partisans, and to offer costly sacrifices ensuring 
to him the patronage of the Gods. The just man, on the con- 
trary, will not only be destitute of all these advantages, but will 
be exposed to a life of extreme suffering and torture. He will 
learn by painful experience that his happiness depends, not upon 
being really just, but upon being accounted just by others.”! 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 361-362. 
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Here Glaukon concludes. Adeimantus now steps in as second 
counsel on the same side, to the following effect :' ENGR 
“Much yet remains to be added to the argument. Adeimantus 
To make it clearer, we must advert to the topics 07,the same 


side. He 
insisted on by those who oppose Glaukon—those ped aorite 
who panegyrise justice and denounce injustice. A fathers to 
father, who exhorts his sons to be just, says nothing eocsunnaec 
about the intrinsic advantages of justice per se: he ing just be- 


dwells upon the beneficial consequences which will a eh 4 
accrue to them from being just. Through such re- rn Poca 
putation they will obtain from men favours, honours, 
commands, prosperous alliances—-from the Gods, recompenses yet 
more varied and abundant. If, on the contrary, they commit 
injustice, they will be disgraced and ill-treated among men, 
severely punished by the Gods. Such are the arguments 
whereby a father recommends justice, and dissuades injustice, 
he talks about opinions and after consequences only, he says 
nothing about justice or injustice in themselves. Such are 
the allegations even of those who wish to praise and enforce 
justice. But there are others, and many among them, who 
hold an opposite language, proclaiming unreservedly that 
temperance and justice are difficult to practise—injustice and 
intemperance easy. and agreeable, though law and opinion 
brand them as disgraceful. These men affirm that the unjust 
life is for the most part more profitable than the just. They 
are full of panegyrics towards the wealthy and powerful, how- 
ever unprincipled ; despising the poor and weak, whom never- 
theless they admit to be better men.? They even say that the 
Gods themselves entail misery upon many good men, and confer 
prosperity on the wicked. Then there come the prophets and 
jugglers, who profess to instruct rich men, out of many books, 
composed by Orpheus and Museeus, how they may by appro- 
priate presents and sacrifices atone for all their crimes and die 
happy.* 

“When we find that the case is thus stated respecting justice, 
both by its panegyrists and by its enemies—that the former 
extol it only from the reputation which it procures, and that 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. Pp 362-367. 2 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 364 A-B. 
3 Plato, Republic, p. 364 C-E. 
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the latter promise to the unjust man, if clever and energetic, a 
higher recompense than any such reputation can obtain for him 
—what effect can we expect to be produced on the minds of 
young men of ability, station, and ambition? What course of 
life are they likely to choose? Surely they will thus reason : 
A just life is admitted to be burdensome—and it will serve no 
purpose, unless I acquire, besides, the reputation of justice in 
the esteem of others. Now the unjust man, who can establish 
such reputation, enjoys the perfection of existence. My happi- 
ness turns not upon the reality, but upon the seeming: upon 
my reputation with others.1 Such reputation then it must be 
my aim to acquire. I must combine the real profit of injustice 
with the outside show and reputation of justice. Such com- 
bination is difficult : but all considerable enterprises are difficult : 
I must confederate with partisans to carry my point by force or 
fraud. If I succeed, I attain the greatest prize to which man 
can aspire. I may be told that the Gods will punish me; but 
the same poets, who declare the existence of the Gods, assure me 
also that they are placable by prayer and sacrifice : and the poets 
are as good authority on the one point as on the other.” Such” 
(continues Adeimantus) “will be the natural reasoning of a 
powerful, energetic, aspiring, man. How can we expect that 
such a man should prefer justice, when the rewards of injustice 
on its largest scale are within his reach? Unless he be averse 
to injustice, from some divine peculiarity of disposition—or 
unless he has been taught to abstain from it by the acquisition of 
knowledge,—he will treat the current encomiums on justice as 
ridiculous. No man is just by his own impulse. Weak men 
or old men censure injustice, because they have not force enough 
to commit it with success : which is proved by the fact than any 
one of them who acquires power, immediately becomes unjust 
as far as his power reaches. 

“The case as I set it forth” (pursues Adeimantus) “admits of 
Nobody re- no answer on the ground commonly taken by those 
Sustice per Who extol justice and blame injustice, from the 
se, but only earliest poets down to the present day.* What they 


1 Plat. Rep. ii. pp. 365 E, 366 A. 4 Plat. Rep. ii. p. 366 D-E.  mévrwv 
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praise is not justice per se, but the reputation which by reason of 
. ° ° conse- 
the just man obtains, and the consequences flowing quences. 
from it. What they blame is not injustice per se, but its results. 
They never commend, nor even mention, justice as it exists in 
~ and moulds the internal mind and character of the just man ; 
even though he be unknown, misconceived and detested, by 
Gods as well as by men. Nor do they ever talk of the internal 
and intrinsic effects of injustice upon the mind of the unjust 
man, but merely of his ulterior prospects. They never attempt 
to show that injustice itself, in the mind of the unjust man, is 
the gravest intrinsic evil: and justice in the mind of the just 
man, the highest intrinsic good: apart from consequences on 
either side. If you had all held this language from the beginning, 
and had impressed upon us such persuasion from our childhood, 
there would have been no necessity for our keeping watch upon 
each other to prevent injustice. Every man would have been 
the best watch upon himself, through fear lest by becoming 
unjust he might take into his own bosom the gravest evil." 
“Here therefore is a deficiency in the argument on behalf of 


justice, which I call upon you,? Sokrates, who have 


anda. i ies Adeimantus 
employed all your life in these meditations, to supply. calls upon 
Batre, « ; : Sokrates to 
You have declared justice to be good indeed for its recommend 
consequences, but still more of a good from its own oe et 
intrinsic nature. Explain how it is good, and how its hd 
i er egy PRES Si ds. sat ounds, 
injustice is evil, in its own intrinsic nature: what | hea 
effect each produces on the mind, so as to deserve ao a 
such an appellation. Omit all notice of consequences itself bene- 
: : : , ay fits the mind 
accruing to the just or unjust man, from the opinion, of the just 
man. 


favourable or otherwise, entertained towards him by 
others. You must even go farther : you must suppose 


that both 
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oever reads this, will see that 
Plato does not intend (as most of his 
commentators assert) that the argu- 
ments which Sokrates combats in the 


Republic were the invention of Prota- 
goras, Prodikus, and other Sophists of 
the Platonic century. 
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of them are misconceived, and that the just man is disgraced and 
punished as if he were unjust—the unjust man honoured and 
rewarded as if he were just. This is the only way of testing the 
real intrinsic value of justice and injustice, considered in their 
effects upon the mind. If you expatiate on the consequences—if 
you regard justice as in itself indifferent, but valuable on account 
of the profitable reputation which it procures, and injustice as in 
itself profitable, but dangerous to the unjust man from the hostile 
sentiment and damage which it brings upon him—the real drift 
of your exhortation will be, to make us aspire to be unjust in 
reality, but to aim at maintaining a reputation of justice along 
with it. In that line of argument you will concede copra’ 
the opinion of Thrasymachus—That justice is another man’s 
good, the advantage of the more powerful : and injustice the good 
or profit of the agent, but detrimental to the weaker.” ' 
With the invocation here addressed to Sokrates, Adeimantus 
; concludes his discourse. Like Glaukon, he disclaims 
Relation of oh te a . ‘ 
Glaukon participation in the sentiments which the speech em- 
at Aa bodies. Both of them, professing to be dissatisfied 
Thrasyma- with the previous refutation of Thrasymachus by So- 
apie krates, call for a deeper exposition of the subject. 
Both of them then enunciate a doctrine, resembling partially, 
though not entirely, that of Thrasymachus—but without his 
offensive manner, and with superior force of argument. They 
propose it as a difficult problem, which none but Sokrates can 
adequately solve. He accepts the challenge, though with appa- 
rent diffidence: and we now enter upon his solution, which 


) soccupies the remaining eight. books.and a half of the Republic. 


All these last books are in fact expository, though in the broken 
form of dialogue. The other speakers advance scarce any 
opinions for Sokrates to confute, but simply intervene with 
expressions of assent, or doubt, or demand for farther informa- 
tion. 

I here repeat the precise state of the question, which is very 
Statement Pt to be lost amidst the mzanderings of a Platonic 
of the dialogue. 
question 


as it stands First, What is Justice? Sokrates had declared at 


1 Plat. Republic, ii. p. 367 C-D. 
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the close of the first book, that he did not know what after the 
Justice was ; and that therefore he could not possibly C Renae ss 
decide, whether it was a virtue or not :—nor whether ee a 
the possessor of it was happy or not. What So- 

Secondly, To which of the three classes of good undertakes 
things does Justice belong? To the second class—i, ¢, © Prove. 
things good per se, and good also in their consequences? Or to 
the third class—i.e. things not good per se, but good only in 
their consequences? Sokrates replies (in the beginning of the 
second book) that it belongs to the second class. 

Evidently, these two questions cannot stand together. In 
answering the second, Sokrates presupposes a certain determina- 
tion of the first ; inconsistent with that unqualified ignorance, of 
which he had just made profession. Sokrates now professes to 
know, not merely that Justice is a good, but to what class of 
good things it belongs. The first question has thus been tacitly 
dropped without express solution, and has given place to the 
second. Yet Sokrates, in providing his answer to the second, 
includes implicitly an answer to the first, so far as to assume 
that Justice is a good thing, and proceeds to show in what way 
it is good. 

Some say that Justice is good (4.e. that it ensures, or at least 
contributes to, the happiness of the agent), but not per se: only 
in its ulterior consequences. Taken per se, it imposes privation, 
loss, self-denial ; diminishing instead of augmenting the agent’s 
happiness. But taken along with its results, this preliminary 
advance is more than adequately repaid ; since without it the | 
agent would not obtain from others that reciprocity of justice, 
forbearance, and good treatment without which his life would be | 
intolerable. noe pA 

If this last opinion be granted, Glaukon argues that Justice 
would indeed be good for weak and middling agents, but not for 
men of power and energy, who had a good chance of extorting 
the benefit without paying the antecedent price. And Thrasy- 
machus, carrying this view still farther, assumes that there are 
in every society men of power who despotise over the rest ; and 
maintains that Justice consists, for the society generally, in 
obeying the orders of these despots. It is all gain to the strong, 
all-loss-to the weak. These latter profit by it in no other way 
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than by saving themselves from farther punishment or ill usage 
on the part of the strong. 

Sokrates undertakes to maintain the opposite—That Justice is 

a good per se, ensuring the happiness of the agent by 


Seeeror by its direct and intrinsic effects on the mind :—what- 
okrates— ever its ulterior consequences may be. He maintains 


Justice ; . 
makes the indeed that these ulterior consequences are also good : 


team Se but that they do not constitute the paramount benefit, 
whateverbe or the main recommendation of Justice: that the 
its results. ‘ . : : 
good of Justice per se is much greater. In this point 
of view, Justice is not less valuable and necessary to the strong 
than to the weak. He proceeds to show, what Justice is, and 
how it is beneficial per se to the agent, apart from consequences : 
also, what Injustice is, and how it is injurious to the agent per se, 
apart from consequences.’ 
- He begins by affirming the analogy between an entire city or 
Argument community, and each individual man or agent. There 
ofSokrates is justice (he says) in the entire city—and justice in 
whatJustice each individual man. In the city, the characteristics 
is—Assum- ‘ : , 
edanalogy of Justice are stamped in larger letters or magnified, 
poise ire so as to be more easily legible. We will therefore 
individual. first read them in the city, and then apply the lesson 
to explain what appears in smaller type in the individual 
man.? We will trace the steps by which a city is generated, 
in order that we may see how justice and injustice spring up 
init. 
~ tis in this way that Plato first conducts us to the formation 
i of a political community. A parallel is assumed between the 
entire city and each individual man: the city is a man on a great 
scale—the man isa city onasmall scale. Justice belongs both 
to one and to the other. The city is described and analysed, not 
merely as a problem for its own sake, but in order that the rela- 
tion between its constituent parts may throw light on the analo- 
gous constituent parts, which are assumed to exist in each 
individual man. 


The fundamental principle (Sokrates affirms) to ee cities 





1 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 368 seq. 3 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 A. | tiv 
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or communities owe their origin, is, existence of ELE 

wants and necessities in all men. ingle man is tal rinci- ‘ 
. . i . . p e W. Cc. 

suflicient.for himself: eyery one is in want of many Pony 


things, and is therefore compelled to seek communion ties Pj Poor 


_ or partnership with neighbours and auxiliaries. Re- their origin 


ciprocal dealings begin : each man gives to others, Pas nth 


and receives from others, under the persuasion that ae easton 
it is better for him to do so.'’ Common needs, help- jnaividuals 


ety segen gis : : . —No indivi- 
lessness of individuals apart, reciprocity of service lial dans 


when they are brought together—are the generating_ suffice to 
: Age Tae rare himself. 

a ene seasioe e simplest as- 

ociation, comprising the mere necessaries of life, will consist 
only of four or five men: the husbandman, builder, weaver, — 
shoemaker, &c. It is soon found advantageous to all, that 
each of these should confine himself to his own proper busi- 
ness: that the husbandman should not attempt to build his 
own house or make his own shoes, but should produce corn 
enough for all, and exchange his surplus for that of the rest in. 
their respective departments. Each man has his own distinct 
aptitudes and dispositions ; so that he executes both more work 
and better work, by employing himself exclusively in the avo- 
cation for which he is suited. The division of labour thus 
becomes established, as reciprocally advantageous to all. This 
principle soon extends itself: new wants arise: the number of 
different employments is multiplied. Smiths, carpenters, and 
other artisans, find a place: also shepherds and herdsmen, to 
provide oxen for the farmer, wool and hides for the weaver 
and the shoemaker. Presently a farther sub-division of labour 
is introduced for carrying on exchange and distribution: markets 
are established: money is coined: foreign merchants will import 
and export commodities: dealers, men of weak body, and fit for 
sedentary work, will establish themselves to purchase wholesale 
the produce brought by the husbandman, and to sell it again by 
retail in quantities suitable for distribution. Lastly, the com- 
plement of the city will be made up by a section of labouring 
men who do jobs for hire: men of great bodily strength, though 


not adding much to the intelligence of the community. 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369. It is remarkable that in this first 


+s outline of the city Plato recognises 
* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 871. only free labour, not slave labour. 
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Such is the full equipment of the sound and healthy city, 
confined to what is simple and necessary. Those 
Moderate $ . Ye — 
equipment who compose it will have sufficient provision of 
Hb} poalthy wheat and barley, for loaves and cakes—of wine to 
city—Few drink—of clothing and shoes—of houses for shelter, 
weit and of myrtle and yew twigs for beds. They will 
enjoy their cheerful social festivals, with wine, garlands, and 
hymns to the Gods. They will take care not to beget children 
in numbers greater than their means, knowing that the conse- 
quence thereof must be poverty or war.'§ They will have, as 
condiment, salt and cheese, olives, figs, and chestnuts, peas, 
beans, and onions. They will pass their lives in peace, and 
will die in a healthy old age, bequeathing a similar lot to their 
children. Justice and injustice, which we are seeking for, 
will be founded on a certain mode of mutual want and deal- 
ing with each other.? 

You feed your citizens, Sokrates (observes Glaukon), as if 
you were feeding pigs. You must at least supply them with 
as many sweets and condiments as are common at Athens: and 
with beds and tables besides. 

I understand you (replies Sokrates): you are not satisfied 
Enlarge. with a city of genuine simplicity: you want a city 
ment of the luxurious and inflated. Well then—we will suppose 
Multiplied it enlarged until it comprehends all the varieties of 
wenks and elegant and costly enjoyment: gold, silver, and ivory: 
First origin musicians and painters in their various branches: 
of yar and physicians: and all the crowd of attendants required 
neighbours for a society thus enlarged. Such extension of con- 
—Itarises . Sa Tk . : < 
out of these Sumption will carry with it a numerous population, 
maaltiplied who cannot be maintained from the lands belonging 

to the city. We shall be obliged to make war upon 
our neighbours and seize some of their lands. They too will 
do the same by us, if they have acquired luxurious habits. 
Here we see the first genesis of war, with all its consequent 
evils: springing from the acquisition of wealth, beyond the 
limit of necessity.2 Having war upon our hands, we need 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 372 B-C. odx 2 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 372 A. év 
brép THY ovoiav TOLoUMEVOL Tovs matdas, oonr se a Xpciee wi TH 4 Sp ogen 
evAaBovmevor weviay i) TOACMOV. to, Republic, ii. p. 3 
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soldiers, and a considerable camp of them. Now war is essen- 
tially a separate craft and function, requiring to be carried on 
by persons devoted to it, who have nothing else to do. We laid 
down from the beginning, that every citizen ought to confine 
himself exclusively to that business for which he was naturally ; 
fit ; and that no one could be allowed to engage in two distinct 
occupations. This rule is above all things essential for the 
business of war. The soldier must perform the duties of a 
soldier, and undertake'no others.’ 

The functions of these soldiers are more important than those 
of any one else. Upon them the security of the 


: ; Separate 
whole community depends. They are the Guardians clas of 
of the city: or rather, those few seniors among them, @anrdiane 
who are selected from superior merit and experience, Bt ap 
and from a more perfect education to exercise com- “w more - 
mand, are the proper Guardians: while the remain- Bhsiness. 
ing soldiers are their Auxiliaries.2 These Guardians, Character 
required in 


or Guardians and their Auxiliaries, must be first 


the Guar- 


chosen with the greatest care, to ensure that they Mildness at 
have appropriate natural dispositions: next, their home with 
Pug? 4 ; pugnacity 
training and education must be continued as well against 
enemies. 


as systematic. Appropriate natural dispositions are 


difficult to find: for we require the coincidence of qualities which 
are rarely found together. The Auxiliaries must be mild and 
gentle towards their fellow citizens, passionate and fierce to- 
wards enemies. They must be like generous dogs, full of 
Kindness towards those whom they know, angrily disposed 


towards those whom they do not know. 


Assuming children of these dispositions to be found, we must 


provide for them the best training and education. 


rahi : Peculi 
The training must be twofold: musical, addressed to education 
the mind: gymnastical, addressed to the body—pur- canaten ce 
suant to the distribution dating from ancient times.‘ baa Fk, gym- 


Music includes all training by means of words or 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 374. 

2 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 414 B. 

3 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376. 

4 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376.E. Tis This Brest of Plato 
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to antiquity 
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sounds: speech and song, recital and repetition, reading and 


writing, &c. 
The earliest training of every child begins from the stories 
Musical or fables which he hears recounted: most of which 


education, --are false, though some among them are true. We 
by fictions z 

as wellasby must train the child partly by means of falsehood, 
peo at al partly by means of truth: and we must begin first 


crossed to. “with the falsehood. The tenor of these fictions, 
thereligious which the child first hears, has a powerful effect in 
ise determining his future temper and character. But 


are often —_ such fictions as are now currently repeated, will tend 
pernicious: ° . . ° . 
censorship to corrupt his mind, and to form in him sentiments 
necessary. and opinions adverse to those which we wish him 
to entertain in after life. We must not allow the invention 
and circulation of stories at the pleasure of the authors: we 
must establish a censorship over all authors ; licensing only 
_ such of their productions as we approve, and excluding all the 
rest, together with most of those now in circulation.’ The 
fables told by Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, respecting the 
Gods and Heroes, are in very many cases pernicious, and ought 
to be suppressed. They are not true; and even were they true, 
ought not to be mentioned before children. Stories about 
battles between the Gods and the Giants, or quarrels among 
the Gods themselves, are mischievous, whether intended as 
allegories or not: for young hearers cannot discriminate the 
allegorical from the literal.? 

I am no poet (continues the Platonic Sokrates), nor can I 
Orthodox Pretend to compose legends myself: but I shall lay 
evpe tobe down a type of theological orthodoxy, to which all 
aid down: i ‘ , 
all poets are the divine legends in our city must conform. Every 
required to poet must proclaim that the Gods are good, and 


conform 


peice ea se therefore cannot be the cause of anything except 
he Gods good. No poet can be allowed to describe the Gods 


as iret (according to what we now read in Homer and else- 
good: there- where) as dispensing both good and evil to mankind. 


1 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 377 C. dy d& vous doctrines to be found in the poets, 
viv Aéyovat ToS TOAAOVS ExBANTEOV. adv. Mathematicos, i. s. 276-293. 


Compare the animadversions in oe 
Sextus Empiricus about the mischie- ? Plato, Republ. ii. p. 378 D. 
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The Gods must be announced as causes of all the foretheyare 
good which exists, but other causes must be found few things. 


or all the evil: the Gods therefore are causes of Great pre 
comparatively few things, since bad things are far of actual 
more abundant among us than good.' No poetical . 
tale can be tolerated which represents the Gods as assuming 
the forms of different persons, and going about to deceive men 
into false beliefs.2 Falsehood is odious both to Gods and to 
men: though there are some cases in which it is necessary as 
a precaution against harm, towards enemies, or even towards 
friends during seasons of folly or derangement. But none of 
these exceptional circumstances can apply to the Gods. 

It is indispensable to inspire these youthful minds with 
courage, and to make them fear death as little as ye guar. 


possible. But the terrific descriptions, given by the dians must 
poets, of Hades and the underworld, are above all death, ‘No 
things likely to aggravate the fear of death. Such terrible de- 
descriptions must therefore be interdicted, as neither of ates 
true nor useful. Even if poetically striking, they senile a 


are all the more pernicious to be listened to by } ee 
youths whom we wish to train up as spirited free- sorrow, nor 


H iolent nor 
men, fearing enslavement more than death.* We sensei 


must also prohibit the representations of intense grief re 
and distress, imputed by Homer to Heroes or Gods, recounted 


to Achilles, Priam, or Zeus, for the death of friends bbe mabe 
and relatives. A perfectly reasonable man will ac- Heroes. 
count death no great evil, either for himself or for his friend : he 
will be, in a peculiar degree, sufficient to himself for his own 
happiness, and will therefore endure with comparative equani- 


mity the loss of friends, relatives, or fortune.® We must teach| 
youth to be ashamed of indulging in immoderate grief or in 
violent laughter.6 We must teach them also veracity and tem- 


1 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 379 C. Ovéd’ error, saying, that God may appear, and 
pa 6 Geds, Ered) dyads, mavtwv av ein has appeared to men, under the form of 
GiTLOS, WS OL mOAAOL A€yovaiv, AAA’ SA(- an Angel or of some man whom he 
~ Mev Tots avOpwrots airvos, ToAA@Y S& created after his own image (Traduc- 

aizios* woAV yap éAdrTw Tayaba tov tion de Platon, tom. i. p. 172). 

— jeiv. Kai ee dyabwv ovdéva 3 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 382 C. 

tAAOV aitiaréov, THY Sé KaKk@V GAN arra + se 

Set Cnrety Ta airia, aAA’ ov Tov Oedv. * Plato, Republic, oo ver 836-387. 
2 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 380-381. 5 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 387 D-E. 
Dacier blames Pilato for this as an 6 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 388 B-E. 
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perance, striking out all those passages in Homer which repre- 
sent the Gods or Heroes as incontinent, sensual, furiously vindic- 
tive, reckless of obligation, or money-loving.’ The poets must 
either not recount such proceedings at all, or must not ascribe 
them to Gods and Heroes. | 

We have thus prescribed the model to which all poets must 
Type for all accommodate their narratives respecting Gods and 
prs dioervtin Heroes. We ought now to set out a similar model for 
men. their narratives respecting men. But this is impos- 
sible, until our present investigation is brought to a close: be- 
cause one of the worst misrepresentations which the poets give of 
human affairs, is, when they say that there are many men unjust, 
yet happy—just, yet still miserable :—that successful injustice is 
profitable, and that justice is a benefit to other persons, but a loss 
to the agent. We affirm that this is a misrepresentation ; but we 
cannot assume it as such at present, since the present enquiry is 
intended to prove that it is so.? 

From the substance of these stories we pass to the style and 
‘a manner. The poet will recount either in his own 

yle of = ; : 
narratives. person, by simple narrative: or he will assume the 
The poet characters and speak in the names of others, thus 


must not . e,°e . . . . . . 
practise making his composition imitative. He will imitate 
variety of ‘ ‘ . 
imitation: every diversity of character, good and bad, wise and 
dep not foolish. This however cannot be tolerated in our 
nameofbad city. We can permit no imitation except that of the 
characters. ‘ A 
reasonable and virtuous man. Every man in our city 
exercises one simple function: we have no double-faced or many- 
faced citizens. We shall respectfully dismiss the poet who 
captivates us by variety of characters, and shall be satisfied with 
the dry recital of simple stories useful in their tendency, ex- 
pressing the feeling of the reasonable man and no other.’ 

We must farther regulate the style of the Odes and Songs, 
Rhythm consistent with what has been already laid down. 
regulated, aving prescribed what the sense of the words must 
None but be, we must now give directions about melody and 


le and : ‘ : . 
mye ta rhythm. We shall permit nothing but simple music, 


1 Plato, Republic, iii. B 390-391. 2 Plato, Pagite t iii. P. 392 C. 
3P. Republic, iii. pp. 396-39 
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calculated less to please the ear, than to inspire ont: S.. 
grave, dignified, and resolute sentiment. We shall Dorian an 
not allow either the wailing Lydian, or the soft and P2"yg!9" 
convivial Ionic mood: but only the Phrygian and with the 
Dorian moods. Nor shall we tolerate either the fife, tarp. 

or complicated stringed instruments: nothing except the lyre 
and harp, with the panspipe for rural abodes.' The rhythm or 
measure must also be simple, suitable to the movements of a calm 
and moderate man. Both good rhythm, graceful and elegant 
speaking, and excellence of sense, flow from good and virtuous 
dispositions, tending to inspire the same dispositions in others :? 
just as bad rhythm, ungraceful and indecorous demeanour, 
defective proportion, &c., are companions of bad speech and bad 
dispositions. Contrasts of this kind pervade not only speech and 
song, but also every branch of visible art: painting, architecture, 
weaving, embroidery, pottery, and even the natural bodies of 
animals and plants. In all of them we distinguish grace and 
beauty, the accompaniments of a good and sober disposition— 
from ungracefulness and deformity, visible signs of the contrary 
disposition. Now our youthful Guardians, if they are ever to 
become qualified for their functions, must be trained to recognise 
and copy such grace and beauty. For this purpose our poets, 
painters, architects, and artisans, must be prohibited from em- 
bodying in their works any ungraceful or unseemly type. None 
will be tolerated as artists, except such as can detect and embody 
the type of the beautiful. Our youth will thus insensibly con- 
tract exclusive familiarity, both through the eye and through 
the ear, with beauty in its various manifestations : so that their 
minds will be brought into harmonious preparation for the subse- 
quent influence of beautiful discourse.‘ 

This indeed (continues Sokrates) is the principal benefit 
arising from musical tuition, that the internal mind Effect of 
of a youth becomes imbued with rhythm and har- training of 
mony. Hence he learns to commend and be delighted the mind 
with the beautiful, and to hate and blame what is youth love 
ugly ; before he is able to render any reason for his 5 gearyerte 
sentiments: so that when mature age arrives, his the Ugly. 


1 Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 398-399. 3 Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 400-401. 
2 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 400 A. 4 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 401 C-D. 
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sentiments are found in unison with what reason enjoins, and 
already predisposed to welcome it.1 He becomes qualified to 
recognise the Forms of Temperance, Courage, Liberality, Magna- 
nimity, and their embodiments in particular persons. To aman 
brought up in such sentiments, no spectacle can be so lovely as 
that of youths combining beauty et ee 
beauty of exterior form. He may indeed tolerate some defects 
j y, but none in the mind.? His love, being genuine 
and growing out of musical and regulated contemplations, will 
attach itself to what is tempered and beautiful; not to the 
intense pleasures of sense, which are inconsistent with all tem- 
perance. Such will be the attachments subsisting in our city, 
and such is the final purpose of musical training—To generate 
love of the Beautiful.* 

We next proceed to gymnastic training, which must be simple, 
for the body—just as our musical training was simple 


Training of 
steal wea for the mind. We cannot admit luxuries and refine- 
sober. No ments either in the one or in the other. Our gym- 
refined me- nastics must impart health and strength to the body, 
iti or 2S Our music imparts sobriety to the mind.* We 
temporary shall require few courts of justice and few physicians. 
pen Where many of either are needed, this is a proof that 
Haatheonyayd ill-regulated minds and diseased bodies abound. It 
cannotbe would be a disgrace to our Guardians if they could 
kept alive. 


not agree on what is right and proper among them- 
selves, without appealing to the decision of others. Physicians 
too are only needed for wounds or other temporary and special 
diseases. We cannot admit those refinements of the medical art, 
and that elaborate nomenclature and classification of diseases, 
which the clever sons of Asculapius have invented, in times 
more recent than Aisculapius himself.’ He knew, but despised, 
such artifices ; which, having been devised chiefly by Herodikus, 
serve only to keep alive sickly and suffering men—who are dis- 
qualified for all active duty through the necessity of perpetual 
1 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 402 A. 

Plato, Republic, iii. p. 402 D-E. 

Plato, Republic, iii. p. 403 C. Se? 
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attention to health,—and whose lives are worthless both to 
themselves and to the city. In our city, every man has his 
distinct and special function, which he is required to discharge. 
If he be disqualified by some temporary ailment, the medical art 
will be well employed in relieving and restoring him to activity : 
but he has no leisure to pass his life as a patient under cure, and 
if he be permanently unfit to fill his place in the established 
cycle of duties, his life ought not to be prolonged by art, since it 
is useless to himself and useless to the city also.1 Our medical 
treatment for evils of the body, and our judicial treatment for 
evils of the mind, must be governed by analogous principles. 
Where body and mind are sound at bottom, we must do our best 
to heal temporary derangements: but if a man has a body 
radically unsound, he must be suffered to die—and if he has 
a mind unsound and incurable, he must be put to death by 
ourselves.” , 

Gymnastic training does some good in strengthening the body, 


but it is still more serviceable in imparting force and 


courage to the mind. As regards the mind, gym- tenn 
nastic and music form the indispensable supplement ing cena 
one to the other. Gymnastic by itself makes a man’s to Madre 
nature too savage and violent: he acquires no relish tic and 
for knowledge, comes to hate discourse, and disdains prcsociy 

verbal persuasion.? On the other hand, music by correct eats 


itself makes him soft, cowardly, and sensitive, unfit 


for danger or hardship. The judicious combination of the two is 
the only way to form a well-balanced mind and character.* 
Such must be the training, from childhood upwards, of these 


Guardians and Auxiliaries of our city. We must now 
select from among these men themselves, a few to be 
Governors or chief Guardians ; the rest serving as 
auxiliaries. The oldest and best of them must be 
chosen for this purpose, those who possess in the 


1 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 406 C. ov- P. 408 A. 
Sevi cX0AH Sia Biov kduvery iarpevonevo. 
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TeAy. 


xpyTa, &e. 


Out of the 
Guardians 
a few of the 
very best 
must be 
chosen as 
Elders or 
Rulers— 


2 Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 409-410. 
3 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 411 D. Mico- 
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eigbit ot greatest perfection the qualities requisite for Guar- 
severely dians. They must be intelligent, capable, and soli- 
beret, citous for the welfare of the city. Now a man is 


solicitous for the welfare of that which he loves. He loves those 


_ whose interests he believés to be the same as his own; those 


whose well-being he believes to coincide with his own well- 


~,,being1—the contrary, with the contrary. The Guardians chosen 


‘for Chiefs must be those who are most thoroughly penetrated 
with such sympathy; who have preserved most tenaciously 
throughout all their lives the resolution to do every thing which 
they think best for the city, and nothing which they do not 
think to be best for it. They must be watched and tested in 
temptations pleasurable as well as painful,-to see whether they 
depart from this resolution. The elders who have best stood 
such trial, must be named Governors.? These few will be the 
chief Guardians or Rulers: the remaining Guardians will be 
their auxiliaries or soldiers, acting under their orders. 
Here then our city will take its start ; the body of Guardians 
wands marching in arms under the orders of their Chiefs, 
men- ‘ > ° . 
tal creed and encamping in a convenient acropolis, from whence 
joduired to they may best be able to keep,order in the interior 
intheminds and to repel foreign attack.’ (But it is indispensable 
citizens, that both they and the remaining citizens should be 
respecting, made to believe a certain tale,—which yet is alto- 
Suhin. gether fictitious and of our own invention. They 
must be told that they are all earthborn, sprung from 
the very soil which they inhabit: all therefore brethren, from 
the same mother Earth: the auxiliaries or soldiers, born with 
their arms and equipments. But there was this difference (we 
shall tell them) between the different brethren. Those fit for 
Chiefs or Rulers, were born with a certain mixture of gold in 
their constitution: those fit for soldiers or Guardians simpl 
with a like mixture of silver: the remainder, with brass or irom) 


1 Plato, Republ. iii. p. 412. C. Ovxody OTay padvorra exeivou pev ed mparrovTos 
Ronee, Te eis TovTO Set Umdpxeuv kat otovto fupBaive Kat eavT@ ed mparrev, 
vvarovs Kai ere kydemdvas Tis moAews ; ph dé, rovvavriov. 
*"Eote Tadra.. Kydocro 6é wv av Tis ma 2 Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 413-414. 
Avora ToUTOU 6 Tuyxdvot purer. "Avayxn. Refer to De Leg. (I. p. 633-636-637) 
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In most individual cases, each of these classes will beget an 
© offspring like themselves. But exceptions will sometimes 
happen, in which the golden man will have a child of silver, or 
brass,—or the brazen or iron man, a child of nobler metal than 
his own. Now it is of the last importance that the Rulers should 
keep watch to preserve the purity of these breeds. If any one 
of their own children should turn out to be of brass or iron, they 
must place him out among the husbandmen or artisans: if any 
of the brazen or iron men should chance to produce a child of 
gold, they must receive him among themselves, since he belongs 
to them by his natural constitution. Upon the maintenance of 
these distinct breeds, each in its appropriate function, depends 
the entire fate of the city : for an oracle has declared that it will 
perish, if ever iron or brazen men shall become its Guardians.’ 
It is indispensable (continues Sokrates) that this fiction should 
be circulated and accredited, as the fundamental, 


ROD } How i h 
consecrated, unquestioned, creed of the whole city, a fiction to 
from which the feeling of harmony and brotherhood dited in the 
among the citizens springs. But how can we im- rst in- 

. gs stance ? 
plant such unanimous and unshaken belief, in a story Difficulty 
altogether untrue? Similar fables have often ob- first Dock 
tained implicit credence in past times: but no such ning: but 

: -, if once 
case has happened of late, and I question whether it accredited 
could happen now.? The postulate seems extrava- revived y 
gant: do you see by what means it could be realised? sete Aa 


—I see no means (replies Glaukon) by which the 
fiction could be first passed off and accredited, among these men 
themselves: but if it were once firmly implanted, in any one 
generation, I do not doubt that their children and descendants 
would inherit and perpetuate it. We must be satisfied with 
thus much (replies Sokrates): assuming the thing to be done, 
and leaving the process of implanting it to spontaneous and 


1 Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 414-415. 

2 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 414 B. Tis 
ay ody uty pwnxavh yévorto tay Wevdav 
tay év déovtTe yryvouévav, Sv dh vov 
€Adyouev, yevvaiov re év WevSouevous mei- 
a paktora pev Kal abtods Tos dpxov- 
Tas, et S& ur, Thy GAAnY wo; . . 
Mydev Karvov, dAAA Dowvexikdy tr, mpdre- 
pov pév dn TOAAaXOD yeyovds, Hs Pacw 


e 7” s 
+ Omws y av avo odrot* 


oi mowntal Kal remeixacwy, ép’ udp 88 od 
yer 0v5’ olda ei yevouevoy av, metoa 

é vys tmevOovs. 

8 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 415 C-D. 
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oracular inspiration.1 I now proceed with the description of 
the city. 
The Rulers and their auxiliaries the body of Guardians must 
Boas be lodged in residences, sufficient’ for shelter and 
uardians : oa 
to reside in comfort, yet suitable for military men, and not for 
barracks tradesmen. » Every arrangement must be made for 
together; rendering them faithful guardians of the remaining 
to have no cide ’ * ‘ 
private pro- citizens. It would be awful indeed, if they were to 
party *fobe employ their superior strength in oppressing instead 
maintained of protecting the flock entrusted to them. To en- 


Boetran sure their gentleness and fidelity, the most essential 
the people. cuarantee is to be found in the good musical and 
eymnastic training which they will have received. But this 
alone will not suffice. All the conditions of their lives must be 
so determined, that they shall have the least possible motive for 
committing injustice towards the other citizens. None of them 
must have any separate property of his own, unless in special 
case of proved necessity : nor any house or store cupboard from 
which others are excluded. They must receive, from the con- 
tributions of the remaining citizens, sufficient subsistence for 
the health and comfort of military men, but nothing beyond. 
They must live together in their camp or barrack, and dine 
together at a public mess-table. They must not be allowed 
either to possess gold and silver, or to drink in cups of those 
metals, or to wear them as appendages to clothing, or even 
to have them under the same roof. They must be told, that 
these metals, though not forbidden to the other citizens, are 
forbidden to them, because they have permanently inherent 
in their mental constitution the divine gold and silver, which — 
would be corrupted by intermixture with human.’ 

If these precautions be maintained, the Guardians may be 
Ifthe Guar. Secure themselves, and may uphold in security the 
dians fail in entire city. But if the precautions be relinquished 
these pre- ; a ; 5 
cautions,  —if the Guardians or Soldiers acquire separate pro- 
arg perty in lands, houses, and money—they will then 
terests, the become householders and husbandmen instead of 


1 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 415 D. Kai tod70 mév 8% éfer dary av adrd nN bjpn ayayy. 
2 Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 416-417. 4 big 
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Guardians or Soldiers: hostile masters, instead of por ie be \/ 


allies and protectors to their fellow-citizens. They 

will hate their fellow-citizens, and be hated by them in return: 
they will conspire against them, and will be themselves con- 
spired against. In this manner they will pass their lives, 
dreading their enemies within far more than their enemies 
without. They, and the whole city along with them, will be 
perpetually on the brink of destruction.! 

But surely (remarks Adeimantus), according to this picture, 
your Guardians or Soldiers, though masters of all the complete 
city, will be worse off than any of the other citizens. wnity of the 

y, every 
They will be deprived of those means of happiness man per- | 
which the others are allowed to enjoy. Perhaps they ot ecial 
will (replies Sokrates): yet I should not be surprised function. 
if they were to be the happiest of all. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, my purpose is, not to make them especially happy, but to 
make the whole city happy. The Guardians can enjoy only 
such happiness as consists with the due performance of their 


functions as Guardians. Every man in our city must perform 


his appropriate function, and must be content with such happi-. 


ness as his disposition will admit, subject to this condition.? In 
regard to all the citizens without exception, it must be the duty 
of the Guardians to keep out both riches and poverty, both of 
which spoil the character of every one. No one must be rich, 
and no one must be poor.’ In case of war, the constant discipline 
of our soldiers will be of more avail than money, in making them 
efficient combatants against other cities. Moreover, other cities 
are divided against themselves: each is many cities, and not one: 
poor and rich are at variance with each other, and various frac- 


__tions of each of these classes against other fractions. Our city 


alone, constituted as I propose, will be really and truly One. 
It will thus be the greatest of all cities, even though it have only 
one thousand fighting men. It may be permitted to increase, so 
long as it will preserve its complete unity, but no farther.° 
Farthermore, each of our citizens is one and not many: confined 
to that special function for which he is qualified by his nature. 


1 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 417 A-B. 4 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 422 B. 
i Republic, lv. pp. 420-421, 5 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 423 A. 


* Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421 E. 
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It will devolve upon our Guardians to keep up this form of 


the Guardians. 


communion unimpaired ; and they will have no diffi- 


The main- 

penance of culty in doing so, as long as they maintain their own 
1 4 . re . . 

pends faves education and training unimpaired. No change must 

ar Py vid be allowed either in the musical or gymnastic train- 

racter,and ing: especially not in the, former, where changes are 

education . ith ° 8 ffect. U thi 

of theGuar- apt to creep in, with pernicious ellect. pon this 

dians. 


education depends the character and competence of 
They will provide legislation in detail, which 


will be good, if their general character is good—bad, on the 
contrary supposition. If their character and the constitution of 
the city be defective at the bottom, it is useless for us to pre- 
scribe regulations of detail, as we would do for sick men. The 
laws in detail cannot be good, while the general constitution of 
the city is bad. Those teachers are mistaken who exhort us to 
correct the former, but to leave the latter untouched.? 

In regard to religious legislation—the raising of temples, 
arrangement of sacrifices, &c.— we must consult 

























eit tion Apollo at Delphi, and obey what he directs. We 
ri yo know nothing ourselves about these matters, nor is 
phian there any other authority equally trustworthy.’ 
are Our city is now constituted and peopled (continues 
The city is Sokrates). We must examine it, and see where we — 
tutedasa can find J usticeand Injustice—reverting to our ori- 
ae ae ia ah Ta me ne eee 
teal coura- was, and which of the two conferred happiness Ow 
erate, just assuming our city to be rightly constituted, it will be 
ore " perisetly: good: that is, it will be wise, courageous, 
temperate, and just. These four constituents cover 
the who ordingly, tf we can discover and set out Wisdom, 





Courage, and Temperance—that which remains afterwards will 


be Justice.* 


First, we can easily see where Wisdom resides. 


First, where 


The city in- 
cludes in itself a great variety of cognitions, corre- 


is the wise sponding to all the different functions in which its 
city? It citizens are employed. But it is not called wise, from 


1 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 424 A. 
2 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 425-426. 
3 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 427 B. ra 
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4 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 427-428. 
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its knowledge of husbandry, or of brazier’s and car- Fey et in 
penter’s craft : since these are specialties which cover elder 
only a small fraction of its total proceedings. It is Rulers. 
called wise, or well-advised, from that variety of intelligence .or 
cognition which directs it as a whole, in its entire affairs: that 
is, the intelligence possessed by the chief Guardians or Rulers. 
Now the number of persons possessing this variety of intelligence 
is smaller than the number of those wh possess any other 
variety. The wisdom of the entire ci ides in this very small 
presidi i in them alone." YOAED/) 
ext, we can also discern culty in what fraction 
of the city Courage resides. The city is called coura- : 

; A Whereisthe 
geous from the valour of those Guardians or Soldiers Courage ? 
upon whom its defence rests. These men will have Pade w gel 
learnt, in the course of their training, what are really a or 
legitimate objects of fear, and what are not legitimate "°° 
objects of fear. To such convictions they will resolutely adhere, 
through the force of mind implanted by their training, in 
defiance of all disturbing impulses. It is these right convictions, 
respecting the legitimate objects of fear, which I (says Sokrates) 
call true political courage, when they are designedly inculcated 
and worked in by regular educational authority : when they 

_ spring up without any rational foundation, as in animals or 
slaves, I do not call them Courage. The Courage of the entire 
city thus resides in its Guardians or Soldiers. 
Thirdly, wherein resides the Temperance of the city? Tem- 
 -perance implies a due relation, proportion, or accord, where is 
between different elements, The temperate man is eee th 
called “superior to himself: but this expression, on resides in 
“ 2 alland each, 
first hearing, seems unmeaning, since the man must Rulers, 
also be inferior to himself. But the expression ac- sod Peopias 
quires a definite meaning, when we recognise it as Superiors 
. ‘ F ‘ rule and 
implying that there are in the same man’s mind better Tuterines 
and worse elements : and that when the better rules ey: 
over the worse, he is called superior to himself, or temperate— 
when the worse rules over the better, he is called inferior to 


himself, or intemperate. Our city will be temperate, because 
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1 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 428-429. 2 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 429-430. 
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the better part of it, though smaller in number, rules over the 
worse and inferior part, numerically greater. The pleasures, 
pains, and desires of our few Rulers, which are moderate and 
reasonable, are preponderant: controuling those of the Many, 
which are miscellaneous, irregular, and violent. And this com- 
mand is exercised with the perfect consent and good-will of the 


subordinates. The Many are not less willing to obey than the 
Few to command. There isp animity between them as 




























to the pai u Mmmand, and who ought to obey ?. 
t is this unanimity which constitutes the temperance of the 
city : which thus resides, not in any one section of the cit 
ourage in all sections e: each recognising 
and discharging its legiti unction.* 
There remains onl for us to discover. Wherein does 
the Justic ty reside? Not far off. Its justice 


Whereis th : : 4 ; 
Justice? In consists in that which we pointed out at first as the 


art ce? fundamental characteristic of the city, when we re- 


= ve pa quired each citizen to discharge one function, and one 
forming his alone—that for which he was best titted by nature. 
own special That each citizen shall do his own work, and not 


and not meddle with others in their work—that each shall 
meddling s ; : 

with the enjoy his own property, as well as do his own work— 
function of this is true Justice.? It is the fundamental condition 


without which neither temperance, nor courage, nor 
wisdom could exist ; and a ep ret after we 
have allowed for the effect¥of the preceding three.* All the four 
art atikeimtispersable to make up the entire Good of the city : 
Justice, or each person (man, Woman, , Slave, craftsman, 
guardian) doing his or her own work—Temperance, or unanimity 
as to command and obedience between Chiefs, Guardians, and 
the remaining citizens—Courage, or the adherence of the Guar- 


dians to right reason, respecting what is terrible and not terrible 
—Wisdom, or the tutelary superintendence of the Chiefs, 























1 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 431-432. yotro. 4 

2 Plato, Republic, iv. pp: 482-433. 3 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 4383 B. éo- 
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who protect each person in the enjoyment of ‘his own pro- 
perty.' 

As justice consists in each person doing his own work, and not 
meddling with that of another—so injustice occurs, 


ace SIRO WIENGES The WOFEOT ancer instead arises when 
of his own, or in addition to his own. The mischief anyone part 
as f of the city 
1s not great, when such interference takes place only interferes 
in the subordinate Tanctions : when, for example, the jth the 
carpenter pretends to do the work of the shoemaker, eee pierre 
or vice versd ; or when either of them undertake both. Jnadrtakes 
But the mischief becomes grave and deplorable, when piace, py 
aman from the subordinate functions meddles with 

the higher—when a craftsman, availing himself of some collateral 
support, wealth or party or strength, thrusts himself into the 
functions of a soldier or auxiliary—or when the Guardian, by 
similar artifice, usurps the functions of a Chief—or when any 
one person combines these several functions all at once in him- 
self. Herein consists the true injustice, ruinous to the city: 
when the line of demarcation is confounded between these three 
classes—men of business, Guardians, Chiefs. That each of these 
classes should do its own work, is Justice : that either of them 
should meddle with the work of the rest, and especially that the 
subordinate should meddle with the business of the superior, is 
Injustice, with ruin following in its train. It is from these op- 
posite characteristics that the titles Just or Unjust will be right- 


fully bestowed upon our city. 



































We m we gy 9 
the city to the individual, The just man, so far forth ieipiaead 
as os 1ce 1s concerned, cannot differ from the just feos city to 
He _— therefore have in his own individual fhe indi 

- Each man 

ea three r classes, corre- B tripartite, 
sponding to ahs three CTESEES Shave distinguished in having in 





@ city. But is it the fact that there are in each is me 


man three such mental constituents—three different Energy, , Ap- 
classes, sorts, or varieties, of mind ? ' These three 





1 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 433 D. pevoro paduora Kaxoypyia .. . Kaxoup- 
2 Plato, Republic, i iv. p. 434 B-C. 7 ylav Se rhv peyiorny THs éavrod moAGws 
TpLav apa ovTwY yevav moAuTpaynLoovvy ovk adixiav joes elvan; . 
Kai HeTaBor), eis” aAAnAa, Meytorn TE XeuwarLaTLKOD, émixouptKod, bvAake- 
BAGBy Ti wéAce Kai dpOdTar’ av mpoTayo- KOU, yEevous cixevompayia, . . . SuKato- 
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elements To settle this point as it ought to be settled, would 
are distinct, : ~ : ‘ : ‘ 
and often require a stricter investigation than our present dia- 
conflicting. Jooue will permit : but we may contribute something 
towards it.1 It is manifest that there exist different individuals 
in whom reason, energy (courage Or passion), and appetite, are 
separately and unequally developed : thus in the Thracians there 
jeg. predominance of GROTRy OF Touro: predominance of energy or courage—in the Phcenicians, of 
appetite—in the Athenians, of intellect or reason, The question 
is, whether we employ one and the same mind for all the three— 
reason, energy, and appetite ; or whether we do not employ a 
different mind or portion of mind, when we exercise reason— 
another, when we are under the influence of energy—and a third, . 
when we follow appetite.? 

To determine this question, we must consider that the same 
thing cannot at the same time do or suffer opposites, in the same 
respect and with reference to the same thing. The same thing 
or the same time, and_in the same respect, both 


gtand still and move. This aes BCRP eee he 
truth : but since some may not admit it to be so, we Will at any_ 
rate assume it as an hypothesis.? Now in reference to the mind, 
we experience at the same time various movements or affections 
contrary to each other: assent and dissent—desire and aversion— 
the attracting any thing to ourselves, and the repelling it from 
ourselves : each of these is different from and contrary to the 
other. As a specimen of desires, we will take thirst. When a 
man is in this condition, bis mind desires nothing else but to 
drink; ‘and strains entirely towarda that. abies If there be any 
thing wht rags back his mind when in this condition, it must ’ 
be something different from that which pulls him forward and 
attracts him to drink. That whi xacts him, and that which 
repels him, cannot be ;_ just as e er 
same time pulls his bow towards him and pushes it away from 
him, it is one of his hands that pulls and another that pushes.* 
aye CC Aa 
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Xv aivyn 7 av ety, Kat thy médw Sixatav Timeeus; wherein the constituent ele- 
LL, TWAPEX OL. ments of mind or soul are more fully 
Be NY 1 Biato, Republic, iv. p. 435 C. laid down, and its connection with the 
Ct «4 > Schleiermacher (in the Introduction fundamental elements of the Kosmos. 


R aft to his translation of the Republic, 2 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 436 A. 
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\ . 71) considers that this passage of TP 
the Republic is intended to note as — ° Plato, Republic, iv. p. 437 A. 
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REASON, ENERGY, APPETITE. — 
Pte —, 


Now it often happens that a man athirst refuses to drink : there 
i hing within him that prompts him to drink, and some- 
thing still more powerful that forbids him. These two cannot 
be the same: one of them 1s different from the other: that which 
prompts is appetite, that which forbids is reason. The rational 
element of the mind is in like manner something different or 
distinguishable from all the appetites, which tend towards reple- 


tion and pleasure. 
Here then we have two distinct species, forms, or kinds, ex- 








isting in the mind.’ - Besides these two, however, Reason, 
there is a third, distinct from both: Energy, Passion, Energy, er 
Courage, which neither belongs to Appetite nor to individual 
Reason. Each of these three acts apart from, and PR 
sometimes in contrariety to, each of the others.’ aerate 
There are thus three distinct elements or varieties in the city. 
of mind in the individual—Reason, Energy, Appetite: Beas" yo 
correspondi the three constituent portions of the petite. 

in ruling it. 











diers—The Craftsmen, or the remaining Community.® 
The Wisdom of the city resides in its Elders: that of the _in- 
dividuattn-ims Reason. The Courage of the city resides in S 
its Guardians or Soldiers: that of the individual in his Energy. 
But in the city as well as in the individual, it is the right and 
privilege of. the rational element to exercise command, because 
it alone looks to the welfare and advantage of the whole com-. 
pound:* it is the duty of the two other elements—the energetic 
and the appetitive—to obey. It is moreover the special func- 
tion of the Guardians in the city to second the Chiefs in en- 
forcing obedience upon the Craftsmen: so also in the individual, 
it is the special function of Energy or Courage to second Reason 
in controuling Appetite. 

These special functions of the separate parts being laid down, 

















1 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 439 E. Tavd- 
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2 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 440-441. 
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Amanis  UStice as well as Temperance will appear analogous 
just when in the individual and in the city. Both Justice and 
ese diffe- . ; , 
rentpartsof Temperance reside in all the parts equally: not in 
ae aa one of them exclusively, as Wisdom and Courage 
on cae reside. Justice and Temperance belong to the sub- 
without ordinate as well as to the dominant ‘parts. Justice 
hindrance. gyxists when each of the parts performs its own func- 
tion, without encroaching on the function of the others: Tem- 
perance exists when all the parts are of one opinion as to the 
title of the higher or rational element to exercise com- 

mand.! 

A man as well as a city is just, when each of his three sorts 
or varieties of mind confines itself to its own legitimate func- 
tion: when Reason reigns over and controuls the other two, 


and when Energy seconds Reason in controuling Appetite. 


Such a man will not commit fraud, theft, treachery, perjury, 


or any like proceedings? On the contrary, injustice exists 
when the parts are in conflict with each other: when either of 
them encroaches on the function of the other: or when those 
parts which ought to be subordinate rise in insurrection against 
that which ought to be superior. 

Justice is in the mind what health is in the body, when the 
Justice and parts are so arranged as to controul and be controuled 
Injustice in pursuant to the dictates of nature. Injustice is in 


the mind ’ ; ane 
‘what health the mind what disease is in the body, when the parts 


d disease 
om inthe are so arranged as to controul and be controuled con- 


body. trary to the dictates of nature. Virtue is thus the 
realth, beaut iti ind: Vice is the disease, 
sliness, weakn prc: 
Having thus ascertained the nature of justice and injustice, 
Original we are now in a condition (continues Sokrates) to 
angen reply to the question proposed for investigation—Is 
sumed— it profitable to a man to be just and to do justice 
Does Jus- . , 
tice make a per se, even though he be not known as just either 
me be ide by Gods or men, and may thus be debarred from 
tice make the consequences which would ensue if he were 


reel known? Or is it profitable to him to be unjust, if 





1 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 442 C, 2 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 442-443. 
443 B. 3 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 444 B-C. 
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he can contrive to escape detection and punishment? 
We are enabled to answer the first question in the 
ative, and the second question in the negative. 
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fromall con- 
sequences ? 
Answer— 
Yes. 





r ss the greatest eviD) 
of body: so Justice is the greatest good, and injustice the 
No measure of luxury, wealth, or 
our bodily health: 
no amount of prosperity could make life tolerable, withou 
mental health or justice. As bodily health is good per se, 
sickness evil per se, even apart from its consequences: 
also is good in itself, and injustice evil in itself, apart from i 


greatest. evil, of mind. 
power, could render life tolerable, if we lost 





consequences. 

okrates 
to be answered, and the picture of the just or perfect 
city, as well as of the just or perfect individual, to 
be completed. He is next proceeding to set forth 
the contrasts to this picture—that is, the varieties of 
injustice, or the various modes of depravation and 
corruption—when he is arrested by Polemarchus and 
Adeimantus: who call upon him to explain more at 
large the position of the body of Guardians or Sol- 










so justi 


now assumes the special question of the dialogue 


Glaukon re- 
gare 
arther ex- 
planation 
about the 
condition of 
the Guar- 
dians in 
regard to 
sexual and 
family ties. 


diers in the city, in regard to women, children, and the family? 
In reply, Sokrates announces his intention to make such pro- 


vision as will exclude separate family ties, as well 


, M d 
as separate property, among these Guardians. The women will 
Guardians will consist both of men and women. poe vents 
The women will receive the same training, both erie? 
musical and gymnastical, as the men.’ They will Guardians 
take part both in the bodily exercises of the palestra, ike They 
in the military drill, and in the combats of war. the a 
Those who deride these naked exercises as prepos- and musical 

training. 


terous for the female sex, should be reminded (So- 


krates says) that not long ago it was considered unseemly among 
the Greeks (as it still is among many of the barbart) for men 
to expose their naked bodies in the palestra: but such repug- 
nance has been overpowered by the marked usefulness of the 
practice: the Kretans first setting the example, next the Lace- 


1 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 445 A. 2 Plato, Republic, v. p. 449 C. 
3 Plato, Republic, v. p. 452 A. 
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dzmonians ; lastly all other Greeks doing the same. We 
intain the principle whij i j eginning 


' y] 
<n one person should perform only one duty—that for which 
he is best_qualified. But there is no one function, or class of 
functions, for whith women as such are peculiarly qualified, or 
peculiarly disqualified. Between women generally, and men 
generally, in reference to the discharge of duties, there is no 
_ other difference, except that men are superior to women in 
_ every thing:? the best women will be on a level only with 
the second-best men, but they will be superior to all men 
lower than the second best. But among women, as among 
men, there are great individual differences: one woman is fit 
for one duty, another for another: and in our city, each must 
be employed for the duty suitable to her individual disposi- 
tion. Those who are best qualified by nature for the office of 
Guardians, must be allotted to that office: they must discharge 
it along with the men, and must be trained for it by the 
same education as the men, musical and gymnastical. 
If an objector accuses us of proposing arrangements- contrary 








Nature does 
not pre- 
scribe any 
distribution 
of functions 
between 
men and 
women. 
Women are 
inferior to 
meninevery 
thing. The 
best women 
are equal to 
second-best 
men. 


to nature, we not only deny the force of the objec- 
tion, but we retort the charge. We affirm that the 
arrangements now existing in society, which restrict 
all women to a limited number of domestic and 
family functions, are contrary to nature—and that 
ours are founded upon the genuine and real dictates 
of nature.* The only difference admissible between 
men and women, in the joint discharge of the func- 
tions of Guardians, is, that the easier portion of 
such functions must in general be assigned to women, 
and the more difficult to men, in consequence of the 


inferiority of the feminine nature.* 
These intermingled male and female Guardians, in the dis- 


Community 
of life and 
relations 
between the 


1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 452 D. 
2 Plato, Republic, v. p. 455 C-D. 
3 Plato, Republic, v. p. 456 C. xara 


charge of their joint functions, will live together all 
in common barracks and at common mess-tables. 
There must be no separate houses or separatefamily- 
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male and fe- 
male Guar- 
dians 


Temporary 
marriages 
arranged 
by contriv- 


ance of the 
Elders. No 


relations between them. All are wives or husbands 
of all: no youth must know his own father, no 
mature man must know his own son: all the mature 
men and women are fathers or mothers of all the 
younger : all of the same age are brothers and sisters.’ 
We do not intend, however, that the copulation be- senarate 
tween them shall take place in a promiscuous and families. 
arbitrary manner: we shall establish laws to regulate the inter-— 
marriages and breeding.? We must copy the example of those 
who regulate the copulation of horses, dogs, and other animals : 
we must bring together those who will give existence to the best 
offspring. We must couple, as often as we can, the men who 
are best, with the women who are best, both in mind and body ; 
and the men who are least good, with the women who are least 
good. We must bring up the offspring of the former couples— 
we must refuse to bring up the offspring of the latter And 
such results must be accomplished by underhand arrange- 
ments of the Elder Chiefs; so as to be unknown to every one 
- else, in order to prevent discontent and quarrel among the body 
of the Guardians. These Elders will celebrate periodical festi- 
vals, in which they will bring together the fitting brides and 
bridegrooms, under solemn hymns and sacrifices. They must 
regulate the number of marriages in such manner as to keep the 
total list of Guardians as much as possible without increase as 
well as without diminution.> The Elders must make an artful 
use of the lot, so that these couplings shall appear to every one 
else the effect of chance. Distinguished warriors must be re- 
warded with a larger licence of copulation with different women, 
which will produce the farther advantage of having as many 
children as possible born from their procreation. All the chil- 
dren as soon as born must be consigned to the Chiefs or Elders, 
male and female, who will conceal in some convenient manner 
those who are born either from the worst couples or with any 


1 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 457-458. 
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3 Plato, Republic, v. p. 459 A. 
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bodily imperfection : while they place the offspring of the best 
couples in special outbuildings under the charge of nurses. 
Those mothers who are full of milk will be brought here to 
give suck, but every precaution will be taken that none of them 
shall know her own child: wet-nurses will also be provided in 
addition, to ensure a full supply: but all the care of the chil- 
dren will devolve on the public nurses, not on the mothers.* 

The age for such intermarriages, destined to be procreative 
Regulations for the benefit of the city, must be from thirty to 
about age, fifty-five, for men—from twenty to forty, for women. 
Temiprecepec No man or woman, above or below these limits of 
eee an age, will be allowed to meddle with the function of 
under pub- intermarriage and procreation for the public ; which 
a ® function must always be conducted under superin- 

tendence of the authorities, with proper sacrifice and 
prayers to the Gods. Nor will any man, even within the 
licensed age, be allowed to approach any woman except by 
assignment from the authorities. If any infringement of this 
law should occur, the offspring arising from it will be pro- 
nounced spurious and outcast.2, But when the above limits of 
age are passed, both men and women may have intercourse with 
whomsoever they please, except fathers with daughters or sons 


- with mothers: under condition, however, that no offspring shall 


be born from such intercourse, or that if any offspring be born, 
it shall be exposed.® 

How is the father to know his own daughter (it is asked), 
or the son his own mother? They cannot know (replies So- 
krates) : but each couple will consider every child born in ‘the 
seventh month or tenth month after their marriage, as. their 
child, and will address him or her by the appellation of son-or 
daughter. The fathers and mothers will be fathers and mothers 
of all the children born at that time: the sons and daughters 
will be in filial relation to all the couples brought together at 
the given antecedent period.‘ 

The main purpose of such regulations, in respect to family 
Perfect as in respect to property, is to establish the fullest 


communion : hp 
of senti- communion between all the Guardians, male and - 


1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 C-D. 3 Plato, Republic, v. p. 461 C. 
2 Plato, Republic, v. p. 461 A-B. 4 Plato, Republic, v. p. 461 D. 
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female—and to eliminate as much as possible the 
feeling of separate interest in any fraction of them. 
The greatest evil to any city is, that which pulls it 
to pieces and makes it many instead of one: the 
greatest good to it is that which binds it together 
and makes it one. Now what is most efficacious in 
binding it together, is, community of the causes of 
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ment and 
interest 
among the 
Guardi 
—Causes of 
pleasure 
and pain 
the same 
to all, like 
parts of the 
same or- 


pleasure and pain: when each individual feels plea- 7 ; 


sure from the same causes and on the same occasions as all the 
rest, and pain in like manner. On the other hand, when the 
causes of pleasure and pain are distinct, this tends tottssolution ; 
amt Tecomestatal_ if the_opposition_is_marked,_ so_that some 
individuals are much delighted, and others much distressed, 
er the same circumstances. That city 18 the best alranged, 
wherein all the citizens pronounce the words Mine and Not 
Mine, with reference to the same things: when_they coalesce 
into an unity like the organism of a single individual. To him 
a blow in the finger is a blow to the whole mam: so also in the 
city, pleasure or pain to any one citizen ought to communicate 
itself by sympathy as pleasure and pain to all.’ 
Now the Guardians under our regulations will present as 














much as possible this community of Mine and Not 
Mine, as well as of pleasures and pains—and this 
exclusion of the separate individual Mine and Not 
Mine, as well as of separate pleasures and pains. 
No individual among them will have either separate 
property or separate family relationship: each will 
have both one and the other in common with the 
rest.2 No one will have property of his own to be 


Harmony— 
absence of 
conflicting 
interest— 
assured 
scale of 
equal com- 
fort—con- 
sequent 
happiness— 
among the 
Guardians. 


increased, nor a family of his own to be benefited, apart from the 
rest: all will be as much as possible common recipients of plea- 
sure and pain All the ordinary causes of dispute and litigation 
will thus be excluded. If two Guardians of the same age happert 
to quarrel, they must fight it out: this will discharge their wrath 
and prevent worse consequences—while at the same time it will _ 
encourage attention to gymnastic excelTence.* But no younger 


— 
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Guardian will raise his hand against an older Guardian, whom 
he is taught to reverence as his father, and whom every one else 
would protect if attacked. If the Guardians maintain harmony 
among themselves, they will easily ensure it among the remain- 
ing inhabitants. Assured of sufficient but modest comforts, the 
Guardians will be relieved from all struggles for the main- 
tenance of a family, from the arts of trade, and from subservience 
to the rich.1 They will escape all these troubles, and will live a 
life happier than the envied Olympic victor: for they will gain 
the victory in an enterprise more illustrious than he undertakes, 
and they will receive from their fellow-citizens fuller mainten- 
ance and higher privilege than what is awarded to him, as well 
as honours after death.? Their lives are not to be put in com- 
parison with those of the farmer or the shoemaker. They must 
not indeed aspire to any happiness incompatible with their con- 
dition and duty as Guardians. But that condition will itself 
involve the highest happiness. And if any silly ambition 
prompts them to depart from it, they will assuredly change 
for the worse.® 
Such is the communion of sexes which must be kept up for 
the duties of Guardians, and for the exigencies of 
Incase of military defence. As in other races of animals, 


war both 


reo Rubee ay males and females must go out to fight, and each 
battle-Re- will inspire the other with bravery. The children 


wards to —_ must be taken out on horseback to see the encounters 
anys el from a distance, so that they may be kept clear of 

danger, yet may nevertheless be gradually accus- 
tomed to the sight of itt If any one runs away from the field, 
he must be degraded from the rank of Guardian to that of 
husbandman or craftsman. If any man suffers himself to be 
taken prisoner, he is no loss: the enemy may do what they 
choose with him. When any one distinguishes himself in 
battle, he shall be received on his return by garlands and by 
an affectionate welcome from the youth.’ Should he be slain 


1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 465 C. Tav Te TOD paKapiorod Biov, 3 dv ot “OAvmmo- 
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in battle, he shall be recognised as having become a Demon 
or Demigod (according to the Hesiodic doctrine), and his sepul- 
chre shall be honoured by appropriate solemnities.1 


In carrying on war, our Guardians will observe 
difference in their manner of treating Hellenic enemies 
and barbaric enemies. They will never enslave any 
Hellenic city, nor hold any Hellenic person in slavery. 
They will never even strip the body of an Hellenic 
enemy, except so far as to take his arms. They will 
never pile up in their temples the arms, nor burn the 


a marked 


War against 
Hellenic 
enemies to 
be carried 
on mildly— 
Hellens are 
all by na- 
ture kins- 
men. 


houses and lands, of Hellenic enemies. They will always keep 
in mind the members of the Hellenic race as naturally kindred 
with each other, and bound to aid each other in mutual defence, 
against Barbaric aliens who are the natural enemies of all of 
them.? They will not think themselves authorised to carry on 
war as Hellens now do against each other, except when their 
enemies are Barbaric. 

Enough of this, Sokrates, replies Glaukon. I admit that your 
city will have all the excellencies and advantages of which you 
boast. But you have yet to show me that it is practicable, and 


how.? 


The task which you impose (says Sokrates) is one of great 


difficulty: even if you grant me, what must be 


granted, that every reality must fall short of its ideal Pectin 
type.“ One condition, and one only, is essential to ape ok 
render it practicable: a condition which you may It is diffi- 

a are ‘ cult, yet 
ridicule as preposterous, but which, though not pro- practicable 
bable, is certainly supposable. Either philosophers Qn0ne com- 
must acquire the ruling power, or else the present That philo- 

‘ : sophy and 
rulers of mankind must themselves become genuine political 
philosophers. In one or other of these two ways foe OR 
philosophy and political power must come into the rege ait ee 


same hands. Unless such condition be fulfilled, our 


city can never be made a reality, nor can there ever be any respite 


of suffering to the human race.® 


The supremacy which you claim for philosophers (replies 


1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 469 B. 
2 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 470-471, 
3 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 471-472. 
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Glaukon), will be listened to with repugnance and scorn. But 
at least you must show who the philosophers are, on whose 
behalf you invoke such supremacy. You must. show that it 
belongs to them by nature both to pursue philosophy, and to 
rule in the various cities: and that by nature also, other men 
ought to obey them as well as to abstain from philosophy.’ 

Rhe first requisite for a philosopher (replies Sokrates) is, that 


¥ A Cac e shall lov ursue eagerly every sort of know- 
istiemarks ledge or wi without shrinking from labour 


sophae He such purpose. But it is not sufficient that he should 








Po po A be eager about hearing tragedies or learning the 
an . : ° 

lows minor arts. Other men, accomplished and curious, 
Saute tr are fond of hearing beautiful sounds and discourses, 


unchange- - 4 } 

—e a or of seeing beautiful forms and colours. But the 
ished” philosopher alone can see or distinguish truth.’ It is 
ating only he who can distinguish the genuine Form or 
= Idea, in which truth consists, from the particular 
or Mrenvia- embodiments in which it occurs. These Forms or 
Ideas exist, eternal and unchangeable. Since Pulchrum is the 


opposite of Turpe, they must_be two, and each of them 
d 


these 18 a distinct Form or Idea, existing as One and_Unchange- 


able. by itself, but exhibiting itself in appearance as_manifold, 


diverse, and frequently changing, through communion wit 
different objects and events, and through communion of each 


ina a Now the accomplished, but unphilosophical, 
man cannot see oO SRE this Form inet Hs can see only 
the GuIGIonT particulay cases and complications in which it 
appears embodied.4 Rope pak ein hsophercan contemp ate 
each Form by itself, and discriminate it from the various par- 
ticulars in conjunction with which it appears. Such philo- 
re hers are few in number, but they are the only persons who 
can be said truly to live. Ordinary and even accomplished men 
1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 474 A-B. Kat év éxdtepov;'. . . Kai mepi dixaiov 
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—who recognise beautiful things, but cannot recognise Beauty in , 
itself, nor even follow an instructor who points it out to them— © 


pass their lives in a sort of dream or reverie: for the dreamer, 
whether asleep or awake, is one who believes what is similar to 
another thing to be not merely similar, but to be the actual thing 


itself The philosopher alone, who embraces in his mind the 
one and rm or Idea, along with, yet distinguished 

e unphilosophical man, whose mind embraces nothing higher 
than variable particulars, Woes not know--but cel opine een 
opinions.” 

This latter, the unphilosophical man, will not admit what we 
say. Accordingly, we must prove it to him. You Mid cine 
cannot know without knowing Something: that is, can be 
Some Ens: for Non-Ens cannot be known. That Non Ens is 
which is completely and absolutely Ens, is completely EY was 
and absolutely cognizable: that which is Non-Ensy which is 





es ; midwa 
and nowhere, is in every way uncognizable. If then | hetween 

; Ens and~ 
there be anything which i ns and n-Ens, Non Ens 
it will lie midway between these two: it will be] (particu. 


something neither absolutely and completely cogniz- dnp 9 


able, nor absolutely and completely uncognizable : it} opinion. 





. / , Ordinary 
belongs to something between ignorance and science, Jmenettain—e 


Now science or knowledge is one thing, its object is, bse 


complete Ens. Opinion is another thing, its object opinion. _ 
also is different. Knowing and Opining belong, like Sight and 
“Hearing, to the class of Entia called Powers or Faculties, which 
we and others possess, and by means of which—that is, by means 
of one or other of them—we accomplish everything that we do 
accomplish. Now no one of these powers or faculties has either 
colour oF figure, whereby it may be recognised or distinguished 
from others. Each is known and distinguished, not by what it is 
_ in itself, but by what it accomplishes, and by the object to which 
_ it has special relation. That which has the same object and 
accomplishes the same result, I call the same power or faculty : 
that which has a different object, and accomplishes a different 
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result, I call a different power or faculty. Now Knowing, 
Cognition, Science, is one of our Q e 
strongest of all: Opining is_anot ifferent_o A 










tjon 183 = «is fallible. Since Cognition 18 one 
power or faculty, and Opining another—the object of one must 


be different from the object of the other. idle a 


Cognition is, the complete Ens: the object “of Opining must 










therefore be, not the Complete Ens, but something different from 





if’ What then _is_ the object of Opining § t is not Complete 








Ens, but it is still Something. 1t is not Non-Ens, oF Nothing ; 
For Non-Ens or Nothing is not thinkable or opinable: you 
cannot think or opine, and yet think or opine nothing. Whoever 
opines or thinks, must think or opine something. Ens is the 
object of Cognition, Non-Ens is the object of Non-Cognition or 
Ignorance : Opination or Opinion is midway between Cognition 
and Ignorance, darker than the former, but clearer than the 
latter. Lhe object of opination_is therefore something midway 
between Ens and Non-Ens, 

But what is this Something, midway between Ens and Non- 
Particulars Ens, and partaking of both—which is the object of 
Hania Opination? To make out this, we must revert to the 
sometimes case of the unphilosophical man. We have described 
eee him, as not believing in the existence of the Form or 
Himesunjust Tdea of Beauty, or Justice per 8; not enduring to 
or ugly. ; 

Forms or hear it spoken of as a real Ens and Unum ; not 
nanaac nya knowing anything except of the many diverse par- 
stant. ticulars, beautiful and just. We must remind him 
that every one of these particular beautiful things will appear 
repulsive also: every one of these just and holy particulars, will 
appear unjust and unholy also. He cannot refuse to admit_that 


each of them will appear under certain circumstances beautiful 
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and ugl ust, holy an ——Tn Tike manner,— 









ever j j ear also ‘a halt: every light 








“quality about it, you may W 


quality also. Fach of them both is, and 1s not, Stratum 
of all these different and opposite qualities. You cannot pro- 
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nounce them to be either one or the other, with fixity and per- 
manence : they are at once both and neither. 

Here then we find the appropriate object of Opination : that 
which ‘is neither Ens nor Non-Ens, but something The Many 
between both. Particulars are the object of Opi- cannot dis- 
nation, as distinguished from universal Entities, admit the 
forms, or Ideas, which are the object of Cognition. reality of 

: > > Forms— 
The many, who disbelieve or ignore the existence Their minds 
ot these Forms, and_ whose minds dwell exclusively fuctunting 
among particulars—cannot know, but only opine. among par- 

: ticulars. 

Their usages and creeds, as to beautiful, just, HONOUT= 

able, float between positive Ins and Non-Ens. Tt is these in- 
termediate fluctuations which are caught up by their opining 
faculty, intermediate as it is between Cognition and Ignorance. 
It is these also, the objects of Opination, which they love and 
delight in: they neither recognise nor love the objects of 
Cognition or Knowledge. They are lovers of opinion and its 


objects, not lovers of Knowledge. The philosopher alone re- 


cognises and loves Knowledge and the objects of Knowledge. 

s_mind dwells, not amidst the fluctuating, diverse, and i sien 
‘humerous particulars, but in contemplation of the One, Uni- 
vereal, permanent; Unchmnyexhis-BorecoeLea—— 


Here is the characteristic difference (continues Sokrates) which 
you required me to point out, between the philosopher The philoso- 
and the unphilosophical man, however accomplished. pher will be 
The philosopher sees, knows, and _ contemplates, the pe tprertoh 

ne, Real, unchangeable, Form or Idea: the unphilo- °f se 
sophical than knows nothing Chis TOM PE ENT cecclions 


“moral attri- 


segs_only its multifarious manifestations, each per- hutes—He 
petually variable and different from all the rest, Ty 
The philosopher, having pRsent toe wuinl thie wan, for 
type—and approximating to it, as far as may be, ve life. 
the real institutions and practices—will be the person most 
competent to rule our city: especially as his education will 
give him farthermore—besides such familiarity with the Form 


or Type—as large a measure of experience, and as much virtue, 
as can fall to the lot of the unphilosophical man.’ The nature 
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and disposition of the true philosopher, if improved by edu- 
cation, will include all the virtue _and competence of the 























practical man. \The philosopher is bent on learning everything 
which can make him familiar with Universal Forms and Es- 
sences in their pure state, not floating amidst the confusion of 
generated and destroyed realities: and with Forms and Essences 
little as well as great, mean as well as sublime! Devoted to 
knowledge and truth—hating falsehood—he has little room in 
his mind for the ordinary desires: he is temperate, indifferent 
to money, free from all meanness or shabbiness. A man like 
him, whose contemplations stretch over all time and all essence, 
thinks human life a small affair, and has no fear of death. He 
will be just, mild in his demeanour, quick in apprehension, 
retentive in memory, elegapt in his tastes and movements. All 
1 ets be (iy in the philosophers to whom 
we confide the rule of our city.7 VPN (< 

It is impossible, Sokrates (remarks Adeimantus), to answer 
in the negative to your questions. Nevertheless we 





1 
dows nots who hear and answer, are not convinced of the truth 
conclusion, Of your conclusion. Unskilled as we are in the in- 
ast terrogatory process, we feel ourselves led astray little 
Se . by little at each successive question ; until at length, 
facts—Ex- through the accumulated effect of such small devia- 
mii Fae tions, we are driven up into a corner without the 
ee a, power of moving, like a bad player at draughts de- 
pretenders, feated by one superior to himself.? Here in this 
hie ot particular case your conclusion has been reached by 
ood, use- steps to which we cannot refuse assent. Yet if we 


mer look at the facts, we see something quite the reverse 


as to the actual position of philosophers. Those who study 





hilosophy, not si f juvenile education but 





1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 485 A. 

2 Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 485-486. 

3 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 487 B 
IIpos mév ravra cor ovdcis av oids 7° 
ein avrevmetv: aAAad yap Toidvde Te 
TATXOVTLV OL akoVovTES ExdoTOTE & VV 
Adyets* yotvrar dv’ ameipiay Tov tpwrgv 
Té Kal amoKpiver@ar Uo TOD Adyou Tap’ 
ExaoTov Td EpoeTnua ouiKpdv Tapayd- 
pevot, aOporcbévtrwv TaV oyLiKpav émi 
TeAEUTHS TOV Adywv, wéya TO THAAMA Kal 


évavtiov Tots mpwTors avadaiverOar, &C. 
This is an interesting remark on the 
effect teapot upon many hearers by 
the Sokratic and Platonic dialogues,— 
puzzling, silencing, and ultimately 
stimulating the mind, but not satisfy- 
ing or convincing,—rather raising sus- 
picions as to the trustworthiness of the 
ety which suspicions have to be 
urned over and scrutinised by subse- 
quent meditation. 
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as_a continued occupation throughout life, are in’ most cases 


strange creatures, not_to say thoroughly unprincipled:; while 
Re ree oo inema-who_are_ moet reasonable, derive nothing from 
t ursuit which you_so much extol, except that they become 
Yes (replies Sokrates), your picture is a correct one. The 
position of true and reasonable philosophers, in their cikedicald 
respective cities, is difficult and uncomfortable. Con- mits the fact 
ceive a ship on her voyage, under the management Foc an 

of a steersman distinguished for force of body as A ™ Ana 

well as for skill in his craft, but not clever in on ship. 


dealing with, or acting upon other men. Conceive pose I 

















the seamen all quarrelling with each other to get disobedient — 


possession of the rudder; each man thinking himself “°™’ 


qualified to steer, though he has never learnt it—nor had any 
master in it—nor even believes it to be teachable, but is ready 
to massacre all who affirm that it is teachable.2 Imagine, 
besides, these seamen importuning the qualified steersman to 
commit the rudder to them, each being ready to expel or kill 
any others whom he may prefer to them: and at last proceed- 
ing to stupify with wine or drugs the qualified steersman, and 
then to navigate the vessel themselves according to their own 
views; feasting plentifully on the stores. These men know 
nothing of what constitutes true and able steersmanship. e 
extol, as a perfect steersman, that leader who is most #flicacious, 
either by persuasion or force, in seizing the rudder for them 
to manage: they despise as useless any one who does not possess 
this talent. They never reflect that the genuine steersman has 
enough to do in surmounting the dangers of his own especial 
art, and in watching the stars and the winds: and that if he 
is to acquire technical skill and practice adequate to such a 
purpose, he cannot at the same time possess skill and practice 
in keeping his hold of the rudder whether the crew are pleased 
with him or not. Such being the condition of the ship and 
the crew, you see plainly that they will despise and set aside 
the true steersman as an useless proser and star-gazer.® 





1 Plato, Republic, vi. . 487 D. 2 Plato, oon vi. p. 488, 
3P. ato, Republic, vi. p. 488 D 
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Now the crew of this ship represent the citizens and leaders 


“The useless- 


of our actual cities: the steersman represents the true 


ness of the. Philosopher. He is, and must be, useless in the ship: 
sotieris te but his uselessness is the fault of the crew and not 
fault of the hisown. It is not for the true steersman to entreat 
who wilinot permission from the seamen, that they will allow 
pita bis him to command; nor for the wise man to solicit 


employment at the doors of the rich. It ‘is for the 
sick man, whether he be poor or rich, to ask for the aid of the 
physician ; and for every one who needs to be commanded, 
to invoke the authority of the person qualified to command. 
No man really qualified will submit to ask command as a 
favour.? 

Thus, Adeimantus (continues Sokrates), I have dealt with 
the first part of your remark, that the true philosopher is an 
useless man in cities as now constituted: I have shown you 
this is not his fault—that it could not be otherwise,—and that 
a man even of the highest aptitude, cannot enjoy reputation 
among those whose turn of mind is altogether at variance with 
his own.” , 

I shall now deal with your second observation—That while 
even the best philosophers are useless, the majority of those 
who cultivate philosophy are worthless men, who bring upon 
her merited discredit. I admit that this also is correct ; but 
I shall prove that philosophy is not to be blamed for it.’ 

You will remember the great combination of excellent dis- 
positions, intellectual as well as moral, which I laid 


mice sl down as indispensable to form the fundamental cha- 
yp be aN racter of the true philosopher. Such a combination 
losopher, 18 always rare. Even under the best circumstances 
become of Philosophers must be very few. But these few stand 
ase agli exposed, in our existing cities, to such powerful 
misguiding causes of corruption, that they are prevented from 
publicopr yeaching maturity, except by some happy accident. 


1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 489 B. ris 
pévror axpynotias ‘Tovs ph Xpwuevous 
KéAevE aiTLaTOaL, GAAG py TOUS EmLeLKets. 
Od yap» éxer Huge KuBepynTnv VOVTOV 
SetoOar apxeTOa vd’ av 


2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 


First, each one of those very qualities, which, when 


re Toivuy TOVTWY Kal év TOVTOLS Ov pgdioy 
evdoxmmery Td BéATLoTOY éemiTHSevpa Vd 
Tov Tavavtia emuTndevovTwv. 

3 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 489 E. ore 
ovdé rovrov pidogodia. aitia, meipadapmev 


OUTOV, er 
evgas. 


Cc. 
489 D. && 
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combined, constitute the true philosopher,—serveg as a cause 
of corruption, if it exists by itself and apart fom the rest. 
Next, what are called good things, or external antages, act 
in the game manner—such as beaut , strength, wealth, power- 
RN a. 
fades and the greater his external advantages,—the better will 


he become under favourable circumstances, the worse will he 
become, if circumstances are unfavourable. Heinous iniquity 





always springs from a powerful nature perverted by bad training: 
not from a feeble nature, which will produce no great effects 
either for good or evil. 


Thus the eminent i ara 


| ighest 
ill, if planted in an sc STEEN TT soil, produce we 
in deeds of iniquity, unless sounbereeted by some 
providential interposition, 
The multitude treat these latter as men corrupted by the So- 


phists. But this isa mistake. Neither Sophists nor Mistake of 
other private individuals produce mischief worth that such 




















mentioning. It is the multitude themselves, utterers aos 
of these complaints, who are the most active Sophists 
and teachers: it is they who educate and mould every 
individual, man and woman, young and old, into 
such a character as they please.’ When they are 
assembled in the public assembly or the dikastery, in 
the theatre or the camp—when_they praise some 
things and blame others, with @ociferationy 


< - . 
mitnice echoed from the rocks around—nhow irresistib 















perversion 
arises from 
the So- 
phists. Ir- 
resistible 
effect of the 
public opi- 
nion gene- 
rally, in 
tempting or 
forcing a 
dissenter 
into ortho- 


Will be the impression produced upon the mind of a youth who 
hears them! No private training which he may have previously 
received can hold out against it. All will be washed away by 
this impetuous current of multitudinous praise or blame, which 
carries him along with it. He will declare Nol e or base 
The same things as they declare to be so: he will adopt the 
character, and follow the pursuits, which they enjoin. Moreover, 
if he resists such persuasive influence, these multitudinous 











1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 492 A. 7 
Kai ov ayer, oomep ot Tool, SrapBerpo- 
pévous Tivas elvac rd gopirTav véous, 
SrapOcé, ovras dé twas gopioras iScwre- 
Kovs, 0, Te Kai agiov Adyou, add’ ovK 


avrovs Tovs Taira A€yovras peyirrous 
ev elvac coduotas ; maudeveuv 6é redew- 
TATA Kat amepyager Gar olovs BovAovrat 
elvat kai véovs Kai mpeoButépovs Kat 
avdpas Kat yuvaixas ; 
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tude : say human, as 
distinguished from divine, of which I make exception: for in the 
existing state of society, any individual who is preserved from 
these ascendant influences to acquire philosophical “excellence 
owes his preservation to the divine favour. 


Moreover, though the multitude complain of these professional 
teachers as rivals, and decry them as Sophists—yet 








ate haa we must recollect that such teachers inculcate only 
ies the~opitions received among the multitude them- 
ernie Se 
mavalent ‘The teachers know nothing of what is Teally honour- 
(fier, able and base,—good and evil,—just and unjust. 
Ac poy gS ra They distribute al e names only with reference 


. § to theQpinions of the multitude? pronouncing those 
) yA things which please the multitude to be good, and those which 
\ * displease to be evil,—without furnishing any other rational 
int account. ‘They call things necessary by the name of just and 
Pa , honourable ; not knowing the material difference between what 
x 


\ 











9 is good and whatis necessary, Nor betig able to point out that 
50 others. TT are the teachers, who 
po count it wisdom to suit the taste and feelings of the multitude, 
whether in painting or in music or in social affairs. For whoever 

lives among them, publicly exhibiting either poetry or other 
performances private or official, thus making the multitude his 

masters beyond the strict limits of necessity—the consequence is 
infallible, that he must adapt his works to that which they 

praise. But whether the works which he executes are really 





1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 492 C-D. mevOduevov atimiaus Te Kal xphmace Kat 
Kai djcew te ta abra rovrous KaAG Kai Oavdarors KorAdgovow; Kai pada, édn, 
aicxpa eivar, Kai émurndedoerv dmep av oddpa. 
obrol, Kal EveoOar rowdTov . . . Kat 2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 492 D. 

PyV ovTH THY Beylorny aveyKnv ciphiKa- 3 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 493 A. éka- 
wey. Tlotav; “Hv épyp mpooribéacr, orov Tov MeaBapvovvTwr idiwTdv, ods dh 
Adym wh welOovtes, obroL of TadevTai Te odor gogioras Kadovar Kal dvriréxvous 
kat goguorat. *H ovk olcOa bru Tov KH Hyodvra, mh GAAa madevev i) Tadra 


bes ect (ons 
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good and honourable, he will be unable to render any tolerable 
account.! J 

Tt is therefore the multitude, or the general voice of society— 
not the Sophists or private teachers, mere echoes of phe people 
that general voice—which works upon and moulds generally 
individuals. Now the multitude cannot tolerate or coal 2 


believe in the existence of those Universals or Forms apie ae 
will be 


which the philosopher contemplates. They know 

only the many particulars, not the One Universal. te ag 
Incapable of becoming philosophers themselves, they panne’ 
look upon the philosopher with hatred: and this own rela- 
sentiment is adopted by all those so-called philoso- “’** 

phers who seek to please them.? Under these circumstances, | 
what chance is there that those eminent predispositions, which 
we pointed out as the foundation of the future philosopher, can 
ever be matured to their proper result? A youth of such pro- 
mise, especially if his body be on a par with his mind, will be at 
once foremost among all his fellows. His relatives and fellow- J 
citizens, eager to make use of him for their own purposes, and 
anxious to appropriate to themselves his growing force, will 
besiege_him betimes with solicitations and flatteries.* Under 
Ecce influences, if we amsanie Titi Wo DE TIGh-well Dorn, and in () 

a powerful city, he will naturally become intoxicated with un- | 
limited hopes and ambition; fancying himself competent to 

manage the affairs of all governments, and giving himself the i 
empty airs of a lofty potentate.* If there be any one to give hi 

a quiet hint that he has not yet acquired intelligence, nor can 

acquire it without labour—he will turn a deaf ear. But suppose 

that such advice should by chance prevail, in one out of many 

cases, so that the youth alters his tendencies and devotes himself 

to philosophy—what will be the conduct of those who see, that_ 

they will thereby Be deprived of bis userulness and party-service_ 

towards their own views? They will leave no means untried to 

















Ta TOV TOAADY Séymara, & Sokdgovew TovTwv Sh THV iwTdv, door mpoTope- 
drav aOpocOdor, Kai codiav tavtnv AodvTes bxAW apéoKey adT@ émOvpod- 
xadetv. ov. 

1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 493 C-D. 3 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 494 B. 

2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 494 A. 4Plato, Republic, vi. p. 494 C. 
piriscopov pév apa mAnO0s advvarov TAnpwOjceTOa aunxavou éAmidos, Hyov- 
elvac . . . Kai tovs didocododvras dpa pmevov kal ta Tov “EAAjvev Kai Ta Tov 
avaykn WéyerOa Im avTav ... Kai b7d. BapBdpwr ixavoyv elvar mpdrrecy. 
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prevent him from following the advice, and even to ruin the 
adviser, by private conspiracy and judicial prosecution.’ [tis 
impossible that the young man can really turn to philosophy, 
against obstructions thus powerful. “You see that_those very 
excellences and advantages, which form the initial point of the 
rowing philosopher, become me te for _cor- 
rupting him. The best natures, rare as they always are, become 
Thus not only ruined, but turned into instruments of evil. For 
the same men (as Ihave already said) who, under favourable 
training, would have done the greatest_good, become _perpe- 
trators of the greatest evil, if they are badly placed. Small 


a - - a eee 
he Will do nothing important, either In the one way or the 
other.” 


It is thus that the path of philosophy is deserted by those who 






































The really ought to have trodden it, and who pervert their 
oy ecg exalted powers to unworthy objects. That path— 
driven away being left vacant, yet still full of imposing titles and 
pat of phi pretensions, and carrying a show of superior dignity 
osophy— as compared with the vulgar professions—becomes 
which is ‘ ‘ . . oa 
lefttoempty invaded by interlopers of inferior worth and ability, 
pretenders. 


who quit their own small craft, and set up as philo- 
sophers.? Such men, poorly endowed by nature, and debased by 
habits of trade, exhibit themselves, in their self-assumed exalta- 
tion as philosophers, like a slave recently manumitted, who has 
put on new clothes and married his master’s daughter. Having 
intruded themselves into a career for which they are unfit, they 
cannot produce any grand or genuine philosophical thoughts, or 


any thing better than mere neat sophisms, pleasing to the ear. 
Through them arises the discredit 


Which is now attached to 
ilosophers. _ 
Amidst such general degradation of philosophy, some few 











1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 494 D-E. 
éav 8’ odv, dua Td ed mehuKévar Kai TO 
Evyyevis tov Adywv, els aiobavytat TE 

Kal KdumrrTyTar Kal EAKNTaL mpds 
hirogodiav, Ti oldpeOa Spacer exetvous 
Tovs nyoupévous aroAAVVAL avTov ™mv 
xpeiav Te Kai érarpeiav; ov Wav MeV Epyor, 
mav §” Enos, Aéyovtds Te Kal mparrovTas 
Kal mepi avrév, OTws av ph wecoO7, Kai 
mept Tov meiovta, ows av ph olds 7 
Hi, Kat idiq emcBovdevortas Kai Syuooig 


eis ayavas Kabioraytas ; 

2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 495 A-B. 

3 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 495 C-D. 
Kabopavres yap GAAoL avOpwrioKor KevRy 
THY Xwpav TaUTHV yryvouevny, Kad@Y dé 
dVOMATwY Kal TPOTXNMATwY peoTyY, Oo- 
Tep Oi €x THY eipypwv eis TA Lepa amodid- 
paoKovres, ATmevot Kal ODTOL EK THY TEX- 
vav exrndacty eis THY prrogopiav. 

4 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 495 E. 

5 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 496 A. 
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and rare cases are left, in -which the pre-eminent 
natures qualified for philosophy remain by some 
favourable accident uncorrupted. One of these is 
Theagés, who would have been long ago drawn 
away from philosophy to active politics, had he not 
been disqualified by bad health. The restraining 
Demon, peculiar to myself (says Sokrates), is another 
case.1 Such an exceptional man, having once tasted 
the sweetness and happiness of philosophy, embraces 
it as an exclusive profession. He sees that the mass 
of society are wrongheaded—that scarce any one 


oo 
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Rare cases 
- — a 
y qua- 
lifled philo- 
sopher 
remains— 
Being at 
variance 
with public 
opinion, he 
can achieve 
rat 
and is lucky 
if he can 
obtain 
safety by 
silence. 


takes wholesome views on social matters—that he can find no 








pins iake to aid him in upholding justice *—that while he will 








not take part in injustice, he is too weak to contend single-handed 
mst the violence nd wot ¥ become a victim to it 


without doing any good either to the city or to his friends—like 





a 


a man who has fallen among wild beasts. On these grounds he 
stands aloof in his own separate pursuit, like one sheltering 
himself under a wall against a hurricane of wind and dust. 
Witnessing the injustice committed by all around, he is content 











if he can keep himself clear and pure from it during his life 





here, so as to die with satisfaction and_good hopes. 








“He will perform no small achievement (remarks Adeimfatas) 


if he keeps clear to the end.’ 


True (replies Sokrates)—yet nevertheless he can perform no 


great achievement, unless he meets with a community 
suited to him. Amidst such a community he will 
himself rise to greatness, and will preserve the pub- 
lic happiness as well as his own. But there exists 
no such community anywhere, at the present moment. 


The philoso- 
her must 
ave a com- 

munity suit- 

able to him, 
and worthy 
of him. 


Not one of those now existing is worthy of a philosophical dis- 
position :* which accordingly becomes perverted, and degenerates 


1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 496 D. €Oédwv ove ixavds dv els maar aypiors 
2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 496 C-D. avréxew, mpiv te Thy wédAW 7H pidovs 
Kat tovtwv dy Tov dAlywv of yevduevor dvigae mpoaTroAdpuevos avwhedARs aiTg 
Kai yevoduevor ws HSV Kal paxdpiov To Te Kal TOls aAAots av yévotto—tavTa 
KTMa, Kal Tov ToAA@v ad ikavas mavta Aoyou@ AaBor, Hovxiay EXwv 


> \ , ‘ a > ‘ ‘ ‘ « a , 
iWdvTes Tv paviav, Kal ote ovdeis Kal Ta avTOU TMPaTTOV... 
> 


Opwv TOVS aA- 


ovdiv vyés, ws Ewos ecimeiv, wept TA Aovs KaTamLmmTAawEvoUS avopias, ayarg 
TOV médrewv mparrer, ovd’ Eore E¥upaxos el m adTds Kabapds adixias, Ke. 

e A . “ an ‘ 
ped” Srov Tis ivy Emi THY ToY SiKkaiwv 8 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 497 A. 


BojPevav aagorr’ av, GAN worep eis 


Onpia dvOpwros éumeowr, ote Evvadixetv 4 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 497 B-C. 
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into a different type adapted to its actual abode, like exotic seed 
transported to a foreign soil. But if this philosophical disposi- 
tion were planted in a worthy community, so as to be able to 
assert its own superior excellence, it would then prove itself 
truly divine, leaving other dispositions and pursuits behind as 
merely human. 

You mean by a worthy community (observes Adeimantus), 
It must be Such an one as that of which you have been drawing 
ie ol the outline?—I do (replies Sokrates): with this 
Sokrates addition, already hinted but not explained, that 
p potas ico there must always be maintained in it a perpetual 
—But supervising authority representing the scheme and 
popers oy purpose of the primitive lawgiver. This authority 
Pore ae. must consist of philosophers: and the question now 
succession arises—difficult but indispensable—how such philo- 
pel aera sophers are to be trained up and made efficient for 

ulers. the good of the city. 

The plan now pursued for imparting philosophy is bad. Some 
Proper do not learn it at all: and even to those who learn 
manner of it best, the most difficult part (that which relates to 

8 ° 5 

philosophy debate and discourse) is taught when they are youths 
banbeat , just emerging from boyhood, in the intervals of 
Cr early practical business and money-getting.1 After that 

period, in their mature age, they abandon it alto- 
gether ; they will scarcely so much as go to hear an occasional 
lecture on the subject, without any effort of their own: accord- 
ingly it has all died out within them, when they become mature 
in years. This manner of teaching philosophy ought to be 
reversed. In childhood and youth, instruction of an easy 
character and suitable to that age ought to be imparted ; while 
the greatest care is taken to improve and strengthen the body 


during its period of growth, ag_a minister_and_ instrument to 
philosophy. Ag wage proceeds, and the mind advances to-per- 
i exercises ought to become more difficult and 


1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 498 A. rarov 7d mepi Tovs Adyouss ev Se Te 
Nov Bev Ol Kat amTomevoe MELpakLa. ovra Emeita, €av Kal adAdAwy ToUTO mpartrovTwy 
aptt &e madav Td perago otkovopias TapaKkahovmevor €0éAwowv axpoarat yey- 
kal XPnwariapnod mAnoidcavres avTov verOat, meyara Hyovvrat, mépepyov oto- 
TO XaAerwrarey AaTaAAGTTOVTAL, Ot prdro- pevoe avro Sety mparrecv. 

Topwraror rovovpevor* Aéyw 6& xadeTo- 
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absorbing. Lastly, when the age of bodily effort passes away, 
philosophy ought to become the main and principal pursuit.? — 
‘Most people will hear all this (eons Bolerates) with 
mingled incredulity and repugnance. We cannot 


wonder that they do so: for they have had no ex- eg te 


perience of one _or_a few virtuously trained men once ed 
ruling in a city suitably prepared.2 Such combina- fect, philo- 
tion of philosophical rulers within a community pap dak 
adapted to them, we must assume to be realised.? not fail to 
‘ aes ‘ : love him: 

Though difficult, it is noway impracticable : and even put this 
the multitude will become reconciled to it, if you comer hap- 
explain to them mildly what sort of persons we mean 

i fatto Not mean such persons as the multi- 


tude now call by that name ; interlopers in the pursuit, violent 






































in dispute and quarrel with each other, and perpetually talking 
personal scandal.* ‘The multitude cannot hate a philosophical 


temper such as we depict, when they once come to know it— 
a man _who, indifferent to all party disputes, dwells in contem- 











+ 





plation of the Universal Forms, and tries to mould himself 











and others into harmony with them.’ Such a philosopher will 





not pretend to make regulations, either for a city or for an 
individual, until he has purified it thoroughly. He will then 
make regulations framed upon the sree of the: Boatual Forms 
Justice, Temperance, Beauty—adapting them as well as he can 
“to human exigencies.” The multitude, when they know what 
1s really meant, will become perfectly reconciled to it. One 
single prince, if he rises so as to become a philosopher, and has a 
consenting community, will suffice to introduce the system which 
we have been describing. So fortunate an accident can un- 
doubtedly occur but seldom ; yet it is not impossible, and one 
day or other it will really occur.’ 

I must now (continues Sokrates) explain more in detail the 
studies and training through which these preservers Course of 
and Rulers of our city, the complete philosophers, [raining in 
must be created. The most perfect among the Guar- city, for 














5 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 500 C-D. 


3 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 499 B-C. « Eaato, opablic, wh. O01. A. 
4 Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 499-500. 7 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 502. 
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imparting dians, after having been_tested_by years of exercises 





apriegs at! and temptations of various kinds, will occupy that 
Rulers. 


They must distinguished place. Very few will be found uniting 
betaughtto those distinct and_almost incompatible excellences 


ore tden. of which qualify them for the post. hey must give 














‘what is eon of gl command againsl- pleasures 08 well a8 
Good? ‘pains, and of competence to deal with the highest 





+ aha 
studies.t eS studies? What is the 
supreme object_of knowledge? It is the Idea of Good—the 
Form of Good: to the_acquisition of which our philosophers 
e trained to ascend, however laborious and difficult the 


























process may be.® Neither justice nor any thing else can be 
useful or profitable, unless we superadd to them _a knowledge 














of the Idea of Good: without this, it would profit us nothing 
to_possess all other knowlede,3 


Now _as to the question, What Good is? there are great and 
long-standing disputes. Every mind pursues Good, 


Ancient dis- 


putes upon and does ever j or the sake of 1t—yeT Without 
me point, elther knowledge or ee eo a t_Good is, 

















‘everyone and consequently wi -rpetual failure in deriving 
yearns after penelit trom isitions.t Mos Say 
easure is the Good: an ingenious 




















say Intelli- tha i 1: * : ; ify 
ence ; some 

oy Plea- Intelligence with the Good. but neither of these 
Neither is explanations 1s satisfactory. For when a man says 
pal that Intelligence is the Good, our Text question to 


him must be, at SOrt ol Inte Vyou_ mean ? 
—Intelligence of what? To this he must reply, Intelligence of 
the Good : which is absurd, since it presumes us to know already 

at the Good js—the very point which _he is pretending to 
elucidate. Again, he who contends that Pleasure is the Good, 
is forced in discussion to admit that there are such things as 
































Bad pleasures: in Other words, that pleasure is sometimes good, 











sometimes bad. From t sand disputes about the real 








1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 503. 

2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 504. 

3 Plato, Republic, vi. Pp. 505 A. ore 
ye ] TOD ‘eyaboi idéa MéeyLorov | KaOnwa 
TOAAGKLS aKhKoas, Sixaca kai TahAa 
slo a xejoiwa Kal wpédAua 
ylyverae 

4 Plato, Basubits, vi. p. 505 E. *O 


8 Swwxer pév araca ux} Kai tovrov 
Even. wavTa mparreL, aTOMAVTEVOLEVY 
Ti eivar t, amopovoa 5é Kat ovK éxovea 
AaBety ixavas Tt mor toriy, ovde TioTEt 
xXpyracIar povinw, olg Kat mept TaAXa., 
dua rovTo be saeertaerst Kat TOV GAAWV 
el TL OheAOs Hv, & 
5 Plato, Fo vi. p. 505 C. 
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nature of good, we shall require our philosophical Guardians to 
have emancipated themselves, and to have attained a clear vision. 
They will be unfit for their post if they do not well know what 
the Good is, and in what manner just or honourable things come 
to be good. Our city will have received its final consummation, © 
When it is placed under the superintendence of one who knows 
what the Good is 
But tell me, Sokrates (asks Adeimantus), what do you conceive 









































the Good to be—Intelligence or Pleasure, or any other PRTERE 
thing different from these? Ido not profess to know asks what 
(replies Sokrates), and cannot tell you. We must _Sokrates 
: _. ——says. So- 

decline the problem, What Good itself is? as more krates says 

Pens - ; that he can- 
arduous than our present impetus will enab 

. ; b m- 

reach,” Neverthele artially su 1 " Be nat Pine 
ciency by describing tofyou the offspring of Go metaphor to 
very like its parent. QYou will recollect that we ss 
have distinguishe any from the Ong: the many just 
particulars, beautiful particulars, from the One Universal I 
or Korm, Just per se, Beautiful per se. he many particulars 
are seen but not conceived: the one Idea tS Conceived, but not 
seen. We see the many particulars through the auxiliary 








































Orr 

— 

t 
(noo) 


le_us tO not answer ;—~ 


agency of light, which emanates from the Sun, the God of the TH+ & 





visible world. Our organ and Sense of vision are not the Sun 
EE ae ene than. 
any of our other senses, ‘They imbibe their peculiar faculty 
from the influence of the Sunt. ‘The Sun furnishes to objects 
the power of being seen, and to our eyes the power of seeing: 
we can see no colour unless we turn to objects enlightened 
by its rays. Moreover it is the Sun which also brings about 
the generation, the growth, and the nourishment,—of—these 
objects, though itis itself out of the limits of generation: it FF Eee 


eis : - v 
generates and Keeps them in existence, besides rendering them 
































1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 506 A. 
Sixacd Te Kal Kara dyvoovmeva Sry TOTE 
aya0d gor, ob ModAOV Twds af.ov 

VAaka KexTHoOa av éavTav Tov TOUTO 
ayvoovvTa. 

2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 506 B-E. 
Aird pév ti mor’ oti Tayabdy édowpev 
Ta viv elvac’ mAgov yap por haiverar 7H 
kata Thy mapodvcay Opynv > erg Me TOU 
ye Soxovvros éuot ta viv’ ds Sé Exyovos 


a > ~ * . s 
re tov ayabov daiverar Kat 
Exel 506 E 


éxeivw, Ayer €0éAw (p. 

3 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 507 B-C. Kat 
Ta pev (odd) 5h dpacai hapev, voei- 
aOa Se ov+ ras 8’ ad iddas voeioOa pév, 
dpacba dé ov. 

4 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 508 A. 7 
byus—nALoerdéorarov Tov epi Tas aicOy- 
cers Opyavwv. 
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visible. Now the Sun_is the offspring and representative of 
the Idea of Good: what the Sun is in the sensible and visible 
world, the 1 or Good _is in le 
world? a ee ee ane 
of sense imparts to them Tl wer of being seen—so the 
fdea of Good brings into being the objects of conception or 
cognition, imparts to them the power of being known, and to 
the mind the power of knowing them.? \It_is from the Idea 
of Good that all Knowledge, all truth, and all reali essence — 
spring. 
or beyond the 
dignity both to Enowloiee and 4 truth ; which are not Good 


itself, but akin to Good, as vision eae 


Here then_we have two distinct regions or Genera} one, the 


The Idea of Conceivable or intelligible, ruled by the Idea of Good 












































































wong copa —the other the visible, rnled_ by the Sun, which is 

intelligible the offspring of Good... Now let us subdivide each 

world, as Of these regions or genera, into two portions, The 

rulesthe two portions of the ee 
sensible or wie 

visible such as animals, plants, works of art, &c.—second, 

world, 


fhe images or representations of these, such as shadows, 
reflexions in water or in mirrors, &c. The first of these two sub- 
divisions will be greatly superior in clearness to the second: 1¢ 
will be distinguished from the second_as truth is distinguished 

ot-truth.® r of knowledge is in the same relation 
to matter_of opinion, as an original fo its copy. Next, the 
conceivable or intelligible region must be subdivided into two 
portions : of these 



































1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 509 B. Tov 
HALov Tots Opwpevors ov MdvoOV THY, Tod 
opacbar Svvap.v mapéxerv dyces, adda 
kat THY yéverw Kal avénv Kai tpodyv, 
ov BL nie ig avTov ovTa. 

2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 508 B-C. 
Todrov (rev nAvov) | Tov TOU ayabod 
Exyovor, ov Tayabov eyévvnoev avddoyov 
eavTG, 0, TL wep avTd ev TH vonts 
TOm~ mpds Te vovV Kai Ta Voovpera, 
TOUTO TOUTOV ev TH Opatw mpds Te OYev 
eis" Ta Opwmpeva. 

3 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 508 E. 
Todro totvuy To Thy aAnOevav TapeXov 
Tois 8 ee toons Kat TS yryvaoKkovte 
THY VVOpLLY amodidov THY, TOU ayaod 
iSéav Pade civar, airiav 8° émuorhpys od- 


wav Kat adnOetas ws Beg ey &e. 

+ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 509 Kai 
ToLS yryvweokouevors Totvuy Mh wovov Td 
yryvackeoban pavar br roo ayabod 
Tapevar, GARG. kai Td elvai Te Kat Thy 
ovotav dm’ éxetvou avrots mpoceivat, ovK 
ovaias ovTos Tov Gyaov, GAN” Ere émré- 
kewva THS ovoLas mpeaBetq Kat Suvdyer 
bmepéxovTos. Kat o TAavcwv pada 
yeroiws, "ArroAAor, 2": Sarpovias vmeEp- 
Bods ! >) yap, . eyo, aitLos, 
avayKacov Ta enol SoxodvTa wept avTov 
Aéyewv.—Also p. 509 A. 

5 Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 509-510, 
510 A: & pyodat adAndeig Te Kai hp ws 
7o dofacrov mpos To yvwordv, ovUTw TO 
OmoLwOey Tpds Td J wuLOLWOy. 
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The Geometer does not ascend to this direct contemplation or 
intuition of the Form; he knows it only through the medium of 
particular assumptions, by indirect Cognition or Dianoia ; which 
is a lower faculty than Notis or Intellect, yet nevertheless higher 


than Opinion. 

“Ke we isn 16 isin grades of Cognition tothe Tn Intelli- 
gible Region, so we als j rades 
Ofinion to the Region of Sense, and its two sections, Unctarades 
To the first of these two sections, or to real objects of also in the 


Sensible 


sense, we assign the highest grade of Opini Z.?  World— 
PAG oe Detter torte ween OETRS Th, oy othe Acree 
images of real objects of sense, we assign the lower Conjecture. 


“grade, viz. : Conjecture, 
ere then are the four grades, Two grades of = Ie PR: 

Nofis, or Direct, Cognition. 2. Dianoia, or Indirect Cognition: . 

both of them belongin igible Region, and both _ 

an Opinion. Next follow 


of” Opmion. “3. The higher grate;—Fatthor-Beltet—+—Phre 


yn cl i Conjecture. Both the two last belong to the sen- 


sible we t to last to images ol those 


objects ‘ 


Sokrates now proceeds to illustrate the contrast be | 
philsopher and the unphilosophical or ordinary man, Distinction 
“between the 


by The memorable simile of the cave and its shadows. philosopher C: A Ve 


Mankind _live and the un- 
an in_a cave, with its/apertureirected losophi 


towards the light of the sun; but t 0 chained, ‘cal publi c 
that their Dacks = constantly turned towards this" ie Ex AVY 


e sun and sun- simile of 
e Cave, 


light-~ What they do see is by means of a fire which and the 
i ming be and them. Between them an ae 















































































































1 Plato, Republic, p. 511 D-E. 
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transition, sequences, and _co-existences, of these shadows, which 





they mistake for truth and realities, having no acquaintapce with — 


€ 








ny other phenomena.! If now we suppose any one of them to 
be liberated from his chains, turned round, amt brought up to 














the light of the sun and to real objects—his eyesight would be at, 
fir g azzled, confounded. d. Distinguish- 


ing as yet nothing clearly, he would believe that the shadows. 
which he had seen in his former state mere te 











objects-and that the new mode or-vistorrto which he had been 
suddenly imtroduced was illusory and unprofitable, He would 











require a long time to accustom him to dayhght: at first his 
would bear nothing Dut shadows—next images in the water—_ 
Wes the stars at night—astly, tiie tor brightness of the ne 


iat was the cause of varying s, growth, and _all the - te 
opened, he would consider himself mu or the 


thance, looking back with pity on his companions still in the 
cave. He would think them all miserably ignorant, as being 
conversant not With realities, but only with the shadows which 


St age Sa no esteem even for the 
chosen few in the cave, who were honoured by their fellows as 


having best observed the co-existences and sequences among 
these shadows, so as to predict most exactly how the shadows 
would appear in future. oreover 11, alter having become fully 
accustomed to daylight and the contemplation of realities, he 
were to descend again imto the cave, his eyesight would be dim 
and confused in that comparative darkness ; sQ that he not 
well recognise the shadows, and would get into disputes about 
t wi a “They on their side~would deride 
him as having spoilt his sight as well as his judgment, and would 
point him out as an example to deter others from emerging out 


of the cave mto-taytight.- Far from wishing to emerge them- 
eC 







































































1 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 514-515. 
2 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 515-516. 
3 Plato, Republic, vil. p. 516 C. 


TOUTWY 6) Svvarerara dromavTevowevey 
7d MéAAOV ngev, Soxets av avrov emvBu- 
MYTLKOS avTwvV exe Kai SnAovy TOUS 


Tepat bé Kat ETaLVOL EL TUES avTois hoav 
TOTe Tap aA Aw kat yépa. T® ofvrara. 
KabopmvTe Th TaprovTd, Kat pynpoved- 
ove pddvora doa Te TpOTEePAa AVTWV kat 
torepa ciwer kai aya mopeverOar, Kal ex 


map" Exeivous TLLwEVOUS Te Kal evduvac- 
TEVOVTAS ; 

4 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 517 A. 
dp’ ov yehor ay Tapaoxur kat Aéyo.To 
av wept avtTod ws advaBas ave diepOap- 


\ 
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selves, they would_kill, if they could, any one who tried to 
nchain them and assist them in escaping.’ 


this simile inues Sokrates) I intend to illustrate, as far 











as I can, yet_without speaking confidently,? the rela- Daylight of 
tions of the sensible world to the intelligible world; berne tipsy 
the world of transitory shadows, dimly seen and ad- with the 


~ rer : ligh 
mitting only opinion, contrasted with that of un- tan eerpery 


changeable realities steadily contemplated and known, the Cave. 
Ulumi of Good, which is itself visible in the 











wes 








background, being the cause both of truth im speculation and of ~ 
rectitude in action.* No wonder that the few who can ascend—— 


into the intelligible Tégion, amidst the clear contemplations of 








Truth and Justice per_se, are averse to mettt-agaitr-with the 








miseries of human affairs, and to contend with the—opintons 





formed by ordinary men respecting the shadows of Justice, the~ 





reality of which these ordinary men have never seen. I here are 





two causes of temporary confused vision: one, when a man 








i a an 
of light into darkness. It is from the latter cause that the 





philosopher suffers when he redescends into the obscure cave.* 
The great purpose of ae to turn a man round irom 

his natural position at the bottom of this dark cave, purpose of 

where he sees nothing but shadows: to fix his eyes 2 philo- 


in the other direction, and to induce him to ascend training, to 
ere * 

into clear daylight. Teducation does not, as some yound from 
$ j i Ind, tacing the 
uppose, either pour knowledge into an empty mind, 72¢ fone of 


or impart visual power to blind persons. Men have the Cave to 
good eyes, but these eyes are turned in the wrong daotight of 


direction. ‘The clever among them see sharply enough philosophy, 
what is before them; but they have nothing before the eternal 
them except shadows, and the sharper their vision the Fan, 


misc ey do. a uired is, to turn them 


















































—_ oe 


mévos Axe TA Sumatra, Kal Ste ovK dkiov aANO}S otdoa Tvyxdver. 
ovde mreipacOa avu iévat ; This tone of uncertainty in Plato 
1 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 517 A. deserves notice. It forms a striking 
Kal Tov emixerpodvTa Aver Te Kaldvdyev, contrast with the dogmatism of many 
€t mus év rats xepoi Sivatvto AaBetv kat among his commentators. 
GToKtetvat, droxtivvivae av ; 3 ic, Vii y 
2 Plato, Republic, vil, p 617. ris cco wopanNGs vil p. 57 C. 
¥ ents edmiSos, exevdh radrys emcOvpers Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 517-518. 


‘ 


axovev' Beds Sé wov oldev et 5 Plato, Republic, p. 519 A-B. 
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round and draw them up so as to face the real objects of day- 
light. Their natural eyesight would then suffice to enable them 
to see these objects well.t The task of our education must be, to to 
turn round the men of superior natural aptitude, and to draw 








them up into t 
have become sufficiently initiated 









f realities. N en they shall 








in_truth and philosophy,-we 
must_not allow them to bury themselves permanently in su 








gtudies—as they will themselves be but too eager to do. We 





r- must compel them to come down again into the cave and 
exercise ascendancy among their companions, for whose benefit 
their superior mental condition will thus become available.? 

Coming as they do from the better light, they will, after a 


little temporary perplexity, be able to see the dim 









































Those who 
haveem- = shadows better than those who have never looked at 
4 apa anything else. Having contemplated the true and real 
ae ight Forms of the Just, Beautiful, Good—they will better_ 
oo ang appreciate the images of these Forms which come and 
must be 0, pass by and repass in the cave.* ‘They will indeed 
forced to be very reluctant to undertake the duties or exercise 
againand the powers of government: their genuine delight is 
undertake in philosophy ; and if left to themselves, they would 
ag cultivate nothing else. But such reluctance is in 
luctance = itself one proof that they are the fittest persons to 
eras govern. If government be placed in the hands of 
Nel eager to possess it, there will be others eager to dispossess 
Lb) them, so that competition and factions will arise. Those who 
as “eome forward to govern, having no good ot t and seek- 
ing to extrac wn oe from t 









sure to be resisted by opponents of the 











himself. He enjoys a life better than that of a ruler; which — 





unworthy of trust 7 
ne, ae like disposition. The philosopher alone has his own good in _ 
U 








wv life he is compelled to forego when he accepts power and 
kecomes_a_ruler,* 


The main purpose of I have said (continues So- 
Studies krates), i urn round the faces of the superior 


serving as 
introduc- 





eee fe eee 


KS TEEUGA! the f ofte oe to 
; Se 


1 Plato, Republic, p. Ov el & voy TeTpanTat. 
dmaddayer TepreatpepeTo els “rddnOi, 2 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 519-520. 
Kal é€xetva ay 7d avTo TOUTO THY avTwY 3 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 520 C. 
avOpatwv ofvTaTa éipa, omep Kai ed’ 4 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 520-521. 
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light—from the regio pert shadows to that tion to phi- 


hy— 
rishable reahti ow what cognitions, cal- Arithnietic, 


culated to aid such a purpone; can we find to teach ?2 ee eoeen- 


Gymnastic, music, the vulgar arts, are all useful to be shoot Se the 
taught : but they do not tend to that which we are contradic- 
here seeking. Arithmetic does so to a certain extent, 4” 

if properly taught—which at present it is not.’ It furnishes a 
stimulus to awaken the dormant intellectual and reflective 
capacity. Among the variety of sensible phenomena, there are 
some in which the senses yield a clear and satisfactory judgment, 
leaving no demand in the mind for anything beyond : there are 
others in which the senses land us in apparent equivocation, 
puzzle, and_contradiction—so that the mind_is stung by this 
apparent perplexity, and instigated to find a solution by some 
intellectual effort. Thus, if we see or feel the fingers of our 
hand, they “they always appear to the sense, fingers: in whatever 
order or manner they may be looked at, there is no contradiction 
or discrepancy in the judgment of sense. But if we see or feel 
them as great or sinall, thick or thin, hard or soft, &c., they then 
appear differently according as they are seen or felt in different 
order or under different circumstances. The same object which 
now appears great, will at another time appear small: it will 
seem to the sense hard or soft, light or heavy, according as it is 
seen under different comparisons and relations. Here then, 
sense is involved in an apparent contradiction, declaring the 
same object to be both hard and soft, great and small, light and 
heavy, &. The mind, painfully confounded by such a contra- 
diction, is obliged to invoke intellectual reflection to clear it up. 
Great and small are presented by the sense as inhering in the 
same object. Are they one thing, or two separate things? In- 
tellectual reflection informs us that they are two: enabling us to 
conceive separately two things, which to our sense appeared 
confounded together. Intellectual (or abstract) conception is 
thus developed in our mind, as distinguished from sense, and as 














1 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 521 C. Ti av obv ein padnwa Wux7s dAKdy aird 
ux HS meptaywyn, éK VuKTEpLvis | Tevds Tod yryvouevou émi Td ov; 
pat ee els ong 8 TOU OVTOS iovons 3 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 522-523 a. 
seo cleat, 17 Ot Siorobiay dala Hive". 4 Plato, Republic, vil. p. 528.0. 


2 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 521 C. 5 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 523-524. 
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a refuge from the confusion and difficulties of sense, which fur- 
nish the stimulus whereby it is awakened.? 

Now arithmetic, besides its practical usefulness for arrange- 
Perplexity ments of war, includes difficulties and furnishes a 
arisingfrom stimulus of this nature. We see the same thing both 


the One and ; ee 4 : 
Many, sti: aS One and as infinite in multitude: as definite and 


LS rm - indefinite in number.” We can emerge from these 
intellectual difficulties only by intellectual and abstract reflection. 
effort for ; ‘ E 

clearing it It is for this purpose, and not for purposes of traffic, 
"P: that our intended philosophers must learn Arithmetic. 
Their minds must be raised from the confusion of the sensible 
world to the clear daylight of the intelligible* In teaching 
Arithmetic, the master sets before his pupils numbers in the 
concrete, that is, embodied in visible and tangible objects—so 
many balls or pebbles.* Each of these balls he enumerates as 
One, though they be unequal in magnitude, and whatever be the 
magnitude of each. If you remark that the balls are unequal— 
and _that_each of them is Many as well as One, being divisible 
inte-asmany-parts as_you_please—he will laugh atthe objection 
as irrelevant. He will tell you that the units to which his 
numeration réefers-are-each_Unwim_per-se, indivisible and-without 
parts ;_and_all equal_among-themselyes without the least shade 
of_difference. He will add that such units cannot be exhibited 
to the senses, but can only be conceived: by the intellect : that 
the balls before you are not such units in reality, but serve to 
suggest and facilitate the effort of abstract conception.5 In this 
manner arithmetical teaching conducts us to numbers in the 


abstract—to the real, intelligible, indivisible unit—the Unum 
per se. 


Geometrical teaching conducts the mind to the same order of 


Geometry contemplations : i i from variable parti- 
conducts ; 
the mind cu universal Ess So 


1 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 524 B-C, 5 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 526 A. 

2 Plato, Republic, vil. p. 525 A. et rus éporto avrovs, "OD Oavudoror, mept 
Gua yap TavTov ws ev Te dpamev Kal WS Toiwy apiOuav duadéyerOe, Ev ols TO EV 
amreipa To TANOOs. otov bets aévodré ory, ivov Te ExarTov 

3 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 525 B. wav mavri kat ovS& opixpdv dvaépor, 
dud TO THS OvoLas amréov eiva yevérews pépidv Te Exov ev éavTG ovdév; Ti av 
efavadvvr, &e. oie avtovs amoxpivacGar; Toto éywye, 
_ *Plato, Republic, vii. p. 525 D. dre mepi rovtwv Aéyovo wy bv ScavonOjvar 
Opara i anTa cHpara Exovras dpiOuovs, pdvov éyxwpet, GAAws 8” ovdSapmas mera 
&e. xetpigerOar Suvarév. 
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persons extol Geometry chiefly on the ground of its towards 
usefulness in applications to practice. But this is oe 
mistake: its real value is in conducing to knowledge, 
an elevated contemplations of the mind. It does, however, 
Tike Arithmetic, yield useful results in practice: and both of 
them are farther valuable as auxiliarjes to other studies.! 

“After Geometry—the measurement of lines and superficial 
areas—the proper immediate sequel is Stereometry, 7 eee 
the measurement of solids. But this latter is no- W—how use- 
where properly honoured aud cultivated: though Mi >not 
from its intrinsic excellence, it forces its way partially now taught 
even against public neglect and discouragement.? Most ated 
persons omit it, and treat Astronomy as if it were the + ame 2B 
immediate sequel to Geometry : which is a mistake, by observa- 
for Astronomy relates to solid bodies in a state of 6 a 
rotatory movement, and ought to be preceded by the treatment 
of solid bodies generally. Assuming Stereometry, therefore, as 
if it existed, we proceed to Astronomy. 

Certainly (remarks Glaukon) Astronomy, besides its usefulness 
in regard to the calendar, and the seasons, must be admitted by 
every one to carry the mind upwards, to the contemplation of 
things not below but on high. I do not admit this at all (replies 
Sokrates), as Astronomy is now cultivated : at least in my sense 
of the words, looking wpwards and looking downwards. If a man 
lies on his back, contemplating the ornaments of the ceiling, he 
may carry his eyes upward, but not his mind.* To look upwards, 
as I understand it, is to carry the mind away from the contempla- 
tion of sensible things, whereof no science is attainable—to the 
contemplation of intelligible things, entities invisible and un- 
changeable, which alone are the objects of science. Observation 
of the stars, such as astronomers now teach, does not fulfil any 
such condition. ‘The heavenly bodies are the most beautiful of 
all visible bodies and the most regular of all visible movements, 
approximating most nearly, though still with a long interval of 
inferiority, to the ideal figures and movements of genuine and 
self-existent Forms—quickness, slowness, number, figure, &c., as 























1 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 526-527. év mepipopg dv Hdn orepedy Aafértes, 


2 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 528 A-C. mpiv avd Kad’ avr AaBeiv. Also 528 E 
3 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 528 A-B. 4 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 529 B. 
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they are in themselves, not visible to the eye, but conceivable 
only by reason and intellect.1 The movements of the heavenly 
bodies are exemplifications, approaching nearest to the perfection 
of these ideal movements, but still falling greatly short of them. 
They are like visible circles or triangles drawn by some very 
exact artist ; which, however beautiful as works of art, are far 
from answering to the conditions of the idea and its definition, 
and from exhibiting exact equality and proportion.? So about 
the movements of the sun and stars: they are comparatively 
regular, but they are yet bodily and visible, never attaining the 
perfect sameness and unchangeableness of the intelligible world 
and its forms. We cannot learn truth by observation of phe- 
nomena constantly fluctuating and varying. We must study 
astronomy, as we do geometry, not by observation, but by 
mathematical theorems and hypotheses: which is a far more 
arduous task than astronomy as taught at present Only in this 
way can it be made available to improve and strengthen the 
intellectual organ of the mind.® 

In like manner (continues Sokrates), Acoustics or Harmonics 
Acoustics, ™ust be studied, not by the ear, listening to and 
in like man- comparing various sounds, but by the contemplative 
ner—The ‘ ; . ‘ ; 5 
student will intellect, applying arithmetical relations and theories.* 
peor After going through all these different studies, the 
the highest student will have his mind elevated so as to perceive 
sr kat the affinity of method *® and principle which pervades 
a Bi the them all. In this state he will be prepared for 
pure intelli- entering on Dialectic, which is the final consumma- 
gibleForms. tion of his intellectual career. He will then have 
ascended from the cave into daylight. He will have learnt to 
see real objects, ‘and ultimately the Sun itself, instead of the dim 
and transitory shadows below. He will become qualified to 
grasp the pure Intelligible Form with his pure Intellect alone, 
without either aid or disturbance from sense. He will acquire 
that dialectical discursive power which deals exclusively with 
these Intelligible Forms, carrying on ratiocination by means of 


1 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 529 D. Metpiav, oUTw Kal doTpovomiay méTiLeEV * 

2 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 529-530. 7a 8° ev TS OVpavy éd.coucry, &C. 

3 Plato, Republic, vil. p. 530 B. 4 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 531. 
IlpoBAjpaci apa xpwmevor wormep yew- 5 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 531 D. 
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them only, with no reference to sensible objects. He will attain 
at length the last goal of the Dialectician—the contemplation of 
Bonum per se (the highest perfection and elevation of the Intel- 
_ligible)! with Intellect per se in its full purity : the best part of 
his mind will have been raised to the contemplation and know- 
ledge of the best and purest entity.’ 

I know not whether I ought to admit your doctrine, Sokrates 

















(observes Glaukon). There are difficulties both in Qyestion by 
admitting and denying it. However, let us assume Glaukon— 
: What is the 
it for the present. Your next step must be to tell us Dialectic 
i thar: ist] ; : ¥ ‘+30 Power? 
what is the character ig Dialectic goyrates de- 
ower—wh d ways of clares that 
: o14s ; he cannot 
proceeding? J would willingly do so (replies So- answer with 
krates), but you would not be able to follow me? I pol yee 
Would lay before you not merely an image of the Glenkon: 
™ could no 





truth but the very truth itself ; as it appears to me follow him 
at least, whether 1 am correct-or not—for I ought not he did. 
to be sure of my own correctness. ! 

~ But Tam sure that the dialectic power is something of the 
nature which I have described. It is the only force 











He answers 
artially— 


which can make plain the full truth to students who 
have gone through the preliminary studies that we 
have described. It is the only study which investi- 





gates rationally real forms and essences *—what each 





thing is, truly im itself’ Other branches of study are 





directed either towards the opinions and preferences 


tis the con- 
summation 
of all the 
sciences, 
raising the 
student to 
the contem- 
plation of 
pure Forms, 





of men-—or towards generation and combination of 
articular results— olding of combina- 


tions already produced or naturally springing up: 
while even as to geometry and the other kindred 











and espe- 
cially to 
that of the 
highest 
Form— 
Good. 


sfudies, we have Seen that as to real essence, they have nothing 





better than dreams °—and that they cannot see it as it is, so long 








1 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 532 A. 
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2 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 532 D. 

3 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 533 A. 
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as_they take for their principle or_point of departurg certain 








assumptions or hypotheses of which they can render na #count/_ 
e principle being thus unknown, and the conclusion as WeHas \, 


the intermediate items being spun together out of that unknown, 
how can such a convention deserve the name of Science?! Pur- 
suant to custom, indeed, we call these by the name of Sciences. 
But they deserve no higher title than that of Intellectual Cogni- 
tions, lower than Science, yet higher than mere Opinion. It is 


| 
 a¥i 
‘ 


the Dialectician alone who discards all assumptions, ascending at 
once to_real essence as hig principle and point of departure :? 





defining, and discriminating by appropriate words, each variety 











ol real essence—rendering account of it to others—and carrying 





it saiely through the cross-examining ss of question_and 
answer. oever_ cannot discriminate in this way the Idea or 








Form of Good from every thing else, will have no proper cogni- 





tion_of Good_ itself, but only, at best, opinions respecting the 








various shadows of Good  Dialectic—the capacity of discrimi- 


nating real Forms and Maintaining them in cross-examining dia- 








logue is thus the coping-stone, completion, or consummation, of 





all the other sciences.? 

‘The preliminary sciences must be imparted to our Guardians 
The Synop- during the earlier years of life, together with such 
pa a to bodily and mental training as may test their energy 
he Dialec- and perseverance of character.’ After the age of 
tician. ida ° . 
Scaleana 'Wentys those who have distinguished themselves in 
duration of the juvenile studies and gymnastics, must be placed 
a a in a select class of honour above the rest, and must 


studies for Secret ; : . 
theGuar- be initiated in a synoptic view of the affinity per- 
dians, from ‘ Re ‘ 
youth up- vading all the separate cognitions which have been 
mare imparted to them. They must also be introduced to 
the view of Real Essence and its nature. This is the test of 
aptitude for Dialectics ; it is the synoptic view only, which con- 
nae 


stitutes the Dialectician.® 
In these new studies they will continue until thirty years of 














3 Sov eat Vii. p. 533 D. TLKY) Helv érdvw KetoOar, &C. 
ato, Republic, vii. p. 533 E. . +s 
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age : after which a farther selection must be made, of those who 
have most distinguished themselves. The men selected will be 
enrolled in a class of yet higher honour, and will be tested by 
dialectic cross-examination : so that we may discover who among 
them are competent to apprehend true, pure, and real Essence, 
renouncing all visual and sensible perceptions.' It is important 
that such Dialectic exercises should be deferred until this ad- 
vanced age—and not imparted, as they are among us at present, 
to immature youths: who abuse the license of interrogation, 
find all their homegrown opinions uncertain, and end by losing 
all positive convictions.? Our students will remain under such 
dialectic tuition for five years, until they are thirty-five years of 
age: after which they must be brought again down into the cave, 
and constrained to acquire practical experience by undertaking 
military and administrative functions. In such employments 
they will spend fifteen years: during which they will undergo 
still farther scrutiny, to ascertain whether they can act up to 
their previous training, in spite of all provocations and tempta- 
tions.* Those who well sustain all these trials will become, at 
fifty years of age, the finished Elders or Chiefs of the Republic. 
They will pass their remaining years partly in philosophical con- 
templations, partly in application of philosophy to the regulation 
of the city. It is these Elders whose mental eye will have been 
so trained as to contemplate the Real Essence of Good, and to 
copy it as an archetype in all their ordinances and administra- 
tion. They will be the Moderators of the city: but they will 
perform this function as a matter of duty and necessity—not 
_ being at all ambitious of it as a matter of honour.* 

What has here been said about the male guardians and philo- 
sophers must be understood to apply equally to the ,yinese 
female. We recognise no difference in this respect studies, and 
between the two sexes. Those females who have gone Gon ane 
through the same education and have shown them- fomon 

: emales 
selves capable of enduring the same trials as males, as well 
will participate, after fifty years of age, in the like “ ere 
philosophical contemplations, and in superintendence of the city.® 


1 Plato, Republic, p. 537 D. 4 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 539-540. 
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I have thus shown (Sokrates pursues) how the fundamental 
vet Yonnn: postulate for our city may be brought about.—That 
tion of the philosophers, a single man or a few, shall become pos- 


Revonic sessed of supreme rule: being sufficiently exalted in 
city—how Pp 8 y 

brought character to despise the vulgar gratifications of ambi- 
about: diffi- 


cult, butnot tion, and to carry out systematically the dictates of 
impossible. rectitude and justice. The postulate is indeed hard 
to be realised—yet not impossible.’ Such philosophical rulers, 
as a means for first introducing their system into a new city, will 
send all the inhabitants above ten years old away into the 
country, reserving only the children, whom they will train up 
in their own peculiar manners and principles. In this way the 
city, according to our scheme, will be first formed: when formed, 
it will itself be happy, and will confer inestimable benefit on the 
nation to which it belongs.? 

Plato thus assumes his city, and the individual man forming 
a parallel to his city, to be perfectly well constituted. Reason, 
the higher element, exercises steady controul: the lower ele- 
ments, Energy and Appetite, both acquiesce contentedly in her 
right to controul, and obey her orders—the former constantly 
and forwardly—the latter sometimes requiring constraint by the 
strength of the former. 

But even under the best possible administration, the city, 
though it will last long, will not last for ever. 


The cit ; 
thus formed Eternal continuance belongs only to Ens; every 
ne but thing generated must one day or other be destroyed. 


not forever. The fatal period will at length arrive, when the breed 
After a cer- ; ‘ ° 
tain time, it of Guardians will degenerate. A series of changes 
pplanccor lg for the worse will then commence, whereby the Pla- 
Stages of its tonic city will pass successively into timocracy, oli- 
degeneracy. ‘ ‘ 
garchy, democracy, despotism. The first change will 
be, that the love of individual wealth and landed property will 
get possession of the,Guardians: who, having in themselves the 
force of the city, will divide the territory among themselves, and 
reduce the other citizens to dependence and slavery.* They will 


at the same time retain a part of their former mental training. 


1 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 540 E. 3 Plato, ogre viii. A 546 A. 
2 +. tt evonevw travti dOopa éariv, &C. 
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They will continue their warlike habits and drill: they will be 
ashamed of their wealth, and will enjoy it only in secret : they 
will repudiate money-getting occupations as disgraceful. They 
will devote themselves to the contests of war and political ambi- 
tion—the rational soul becoming subordinate to the energetic 
and courageous.!. The system which thus obtains footing will be 
analogous to the Spartan and Kretan, which have many ad- 
mirers.”. The change in individual character will correspond to 
this change in the city. Reason partially losing its ascendancy, 
while energy and appetite both gain ground—an intermediate 
character is formed in which energy or courage predominates. 
We have the haughty, domineering, contentious, man.* 

Out of this timocracy, or timarchy, the city will next pass 
into an oligarchy, or government of wealth. The 


: ° . 1. Timoc- 
rich will here govern, to the exclusion of the poor. racy andthe 
. : ay timocratical 
Reason, in the timocracy, was under the dominion individual. 
of energy or courage: in the oligarchy, it will be spe 
te . chy, an 
under the dominion of appetite. The love of wealth the oli. 


will become predominant, instead of the love of force garchical | 
and aggrandisement. Now the love of wealth is dis- 

tinctly opposed to the love of virtue: virtue and wealth are like 
weights in opposite scales. The oligarchical city will lose all 
its unity, and will consist of a few rich with a multitude of 
discontented poor ready to rise against them.’ The character 
of the individual citizen will undergo a modification similar 
to that of the collective city. He will be under the rule of 
appetite: his reason will be only invoked as the servant of 
appetite, to teach him how he may best enrich himself.6 He 
will be frugal,—will abstain from all unnecessary expenditure, 
even for generous and liberal purposes—and will keep up a fair 
show of honesty, from the fear of losing what he has already 
got.” 


TEPOV HyovTar, TOTOVTH apeTHy aTimoreé- 
~~ 
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The oligarchical city will presently be transformed into a - 
3. Demo. democracy, mainly through the abuse and exaggera- 
ome: ae tion of its own ruling impulse—the love of wealth 
craticalin- The rulers, anxious to enrich themselves, rather en- 
dividual. —_ courage than check the extravagance of young spend- 
thrifts, to whom they lend money at high interest, or whose 
property they buy on advantageous terms. In this manner 
there arises a class of energetic men, with ruined fortunes and 
habits of indulgence. Such are the adventurers who put them- 
selves at the head of the discontented poor, and overthrow the 
oligarchy. The ruling few being expelled or put down, a 
democracy is established with equal franchise, and generally 
with officers chosen by lot.? 

The characteristic of the democracy is equal freedom and open 
speech to all, with liberty to each man to shape his own life as 
he chooses. Hence there arises a great diversity of individual 
taste and character. Uniformity of pursuit or conduct is scarcely 
enforced : there is little restraint upon any one. A man offers 
himself for office whenever he chooses and not unless he chooses. 
He is at war or at peace, not by obedience to any public autho- 
rity, but according to his own individual preference. If he be 
even condemned by a court of justice, he remains in the city 
careless of the sentence, which is never enforced against him. 
This democracy is an equal, agreeable, diversified, society, with 
little or no government: equal in regard to all—to the good, 
bad, and indifferent.® 

So too the democratical individual. The son of one among 
these frugal and money-getting oligarchs, departing from the 
habits and disregarding the advice of his father, contracts a taste 
for expensive and varied indulgences. He loses sight of the 
distinction between what is necessary, and what is not necessary, 
in respect to desires and pleasures. If he be of a quiet tempera- 
ment, not quite out of the reach of advice, he keeps clear of 
ruinous excess in any one direction; but he gives himself up 
to a great diversity of successive occupations and amusements, 
passing from one to the other without discrimination of good 


1 Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 555-556. 2 Plato, Republic, viii. p. 557 A. 
3 Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 557-558. 
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from bad, necessary from unnecessary.!. His life and character 
thus becomes an agreeable, unconstrained, changeful, compre- 
hensive, miscellany, like the society to which he belongs.* 
Democracy, like oligarchy, becomes ultimately subverted by 
an abuse of its own characteristic principle. Free- 4 Passage 
dom is gradually pushed into extravagance and from demo- 


‘ ‘ : cracy to 
excess, while all other considerations are neglected. despotism. 


No obedience is practised : no authority is recognised. pS pow to 
The son feels himself equal to his father, the disciple Potic city. 
to his teacher, the metic to the citizen, the wife to her husband, 
the slave to his master. Nay, even horses, asses, and dogs, go 
free about, so that they run against you in the road, if you do 
not make way for them.’ The laws are not obeyed: every man 
is his own master. 

The subversion of such a democracy arises from the men who 
rise to be popular leaders in it: violent, ambitious, extravagant, 
men, who gain the favour of the people by distributing among 
them confiscations from the property of the rich. The rich, 
resisting these injustices, become enemies to the constitution : 
the people, in order to put them down, range themselves under 
the banners of the most energetic popular leader, who takes 
advantage of such a position to render himself a despot. He 
begins his rule by some acceptable measures, such as abolition of 
debts, and assignment of lands to the poorer citizens, until he 
has expelled or destroyed the parties opposed to him. He seeks 
pretences for foreign war, in order that the people may stand in 
need of a leader, and may be kept poor by the contributions 
necessary to sustain war. But presently he finds, or suspects, 


dissatisfaction among the more liberal spirits. He kills or 9 
banishes them as enemies: and to ensure the continuance of 5 
his rule, he is under the necessity of dispatching in like man- 


ner every citizen prominent either for magnanimity, intelligence, 
or wealth.” Becoming thus odious to all the better citizens, he 


1 Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 560- Meotév, Kai Tov Kaddv Te Kal movxidov, 
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is obliged to seek support by enlisting a guard of mercenary 
foreigners and manumitted slaves. He cannot pay his guards, 
without plundering the temples, extorting perpetual contri- 
butions from the people, and grinding them down by severe 
oppression and suffering.’ Such is the government of the des- 
pot, which Euripides and other poets employ their genius in , 
extolling.” 

We have now to describe the despotic individual, the parallel 
Despotic Of the despotised city. As the democratic individual 
individual arises from the son of an oligarchical citizen depart- 
correspond- . ; : : 
ing to that ing from the frugality of his father and contracting 
ssa oe habits of costly indulgence: so the son of this demo- 
erat will contract desires still more immoderate and extravagant 
than his father, and will thus be put into training for the des- 
‘potic character. He becomes intoxicated by insane appetites, 
which serve as seconds and auxiliaries to one despotic passion 
or mania, swaying his whole soul. To gratify such desires, he 
spends all his possessions, and then begins to borrow money 
wherever he can. That resource being exhausted, he procures 
additional funds by fraud or extortion ; he cheats and ruins his 
father and mother ; he resorts to plunder and violence. If such 
men are only a small minority, amidst citizens of better cha- 
racter, they live by committing crimes on the smaller scale. But 
if they are more numerous, they set up as a despot the most 
unprincipled and energetic of their number, and become his 
agents for the enslavement of their fellow-citizens. The des- 
potic man passes his life always in the company of masters, or 
instruments, or flatterers: he knows neither freedom nor true 
friendship—nothing but the relation of master and slave. The 
despot is the worst and most unjust of mankind: the longer 
he continues despot, the worse he becomes.° 

We have thus gone through the four successive depravations 
The cityhas Which our perfect city will undergo—timocracy, 
thus passed, olioarchy, democracy, despotism. Step by step we 


by four 
stages, from have passed from the best to the worst—from one 
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extreme to the other. As is the city, so is the in- Lnvaed 
dividual citizen—good or bad: the despotic city is Question— 
like the despotic individual,—and so about the rest. teed. 
Now it remains to decide whether in each case and Misery 
. , 3 : apportioned 
happiness and misery is proportioned to good and among 
evil: whether the best is the happiest, the worst *em. 
the most miserable,—and so proportionally about the inter- 
mediate.! On this point there is much difference of opinion.” 

If we look at the condition of the despotised city, it plainly 
exhibits the extreme of misery ; while our model us 
‘ : isery of 
city presents the extreme of happiness. Every one the despo- 
in the despotised city is miserable, according to re ig 
universal admission, except the despot himself with his im- 
mediate favourites and guards. To be sure, in the eyes of 
superficial observers, the despots with these few favourites will 
appear perfectly happy and enviable. But if we penetrate 
beyond this false exterior show, and follow him into his in- 
terior, we shall find him too not less miserable than those over 
whom he tyrannises.? 

What is true of the despotised city, is true also of the des- 
potising individual. The best parts of his mind are Supreme 
under subjection to the worst: the rational mind is the dewet 
trampled down by the appetitive mind, with its ising indivi- 
insane and unsatisfied cravings. He is full of per- dua 
petual perturbation, anxiety, and fear; grief when he fails, 
repentance even after he has succeeded. Speaking of his mind 
as a whole, he never does what he really wishes; for the 
rational element, which alone can ensure satisfaction to the 
whole mind, and guide to the attainment of his real wishes, 
is enslaved by furious momentary impulses®> The man of 
despotical mind is thus miserable ; and most of all miserable, 
the more completely he succeeds in subjugating his fellow- 
citizens and becoming a despot in reality. Knowing himself 
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to be hated by everyone, he lives in constant fear of enemies 
within as well as enemies without, against whom he can ob- 
tain support only by courting the vilest of men as partisans." 
Though greedy of all sorts of enjoyment, he cannot venture 
to leave his city, or visit any of the frequented public festi- 
vals. He lives indoors like a woman, envying those who can 
go abroad and enjoy these spectacles.2 He is in reality the 
poorest and most destitute of men, having the most vehement 
desires, which he can never satisfy.2 Such is the despot who, 
not being master even of himself, becomes master of others: 
in reality, the most wretched of men, though he may appear 


happy to superficial judges who look only at external show.‘ 
Thus then (concludes Sokrates) we may affirm with con- 


Conclusion fidence, having reference to the five distinct cities. 
eee sy above described—(1. The Model-City, regal or aris- 
aad abe. in- tocratical. 2. Timocracy. 3. Oligarchy. 4. Demo- 
Gacentand. cracy. 5. Despotism)—that the first of these is 
ing ah pee happy, and the last miserable: the three interme- 
of all That diate cities being more or less happy in the order 
which 18 


farthest re- 
moved from 


which they occupy from the first to the last. 
Each of these cities has its parallel in an indivi- 


vba nn dual citizen. The individual citizen corresponding 
able of all. to the first is happy—he who corresponds to the 
ae last is miserable: and so proportionally for. the in- 
ha appy a dividual corresponding to the three intermediate 
his Justice, Cities. He is happy or miserable, in and through 
mtd he himself, or essentially ; whether he be known to 
treated by Gods and men or not—whatever may be the sen- 
Unjust The timent entertained of him by others.® 

Man, miser- There are two other lines of argument (continues. 
able. eins . 

Sokrates) establishing the same conclusion. 

1. We have seen that both the collective city and the 
Otherargu- individual mind are distributed into three portions : 
Ine the prov, Reason, Energy, Appetite. Each of these portions 
conclusion 


1 Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 578-579. 
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and aversions, beginnings or principles of action: cea 
Love of Knowledge : Love of Honour: Love of Gain. gence are 
If you question men in whom these three varieties all plea of 
of temper respectively preponderate, each of them sures. 
will extol the pleasures of his own department above those 
belonging to the other two. The lover of wealth will declare 
the pleasures of acquisition and appetite to be far greater than 
those of honour or of knowledge: each of the other two will 
say the same for himself, and for the pleasures of his own 
department. Here then the question is opened, Which of the 
three is in the right? Which of the three varieties of pleasure 
and modes of life is the more honourable or base, the better 
or worse, the more pleasurable or painful?! By what criterion, 
or by whose judgment, is this question to be decided? It 
must be decided by experience, intelligence and rational dis-. 
course.” Now it is certain that the lover of knowledge, or the 
philosopher, has greater experience of all the three varieties 
of pleasure than is possessed by either of the other two men. 
He must in his younger days have tasted and tried the pleasures 
of both ; but the other two have never tasted his.? Moreover, 
each of the three acquires more or less of honour, if he succeeds 
in his own pursuits: accordingly the pleasures belonging to 
the love of honour are shared, and may be appreciated, by the 
philosopher ; while the lover of honour as such, has no sense 
for the pleasures of philosophy. In the range of personal ex- 
perience, therefore, the philosopher surpasses the other two: 
he surpasses them no less in exercised intelligence, and in 
rational discourse, which is his own principal instrument.* If 
wealth and profit furnished the proper means of judgment, the 
money-lover would have been the best judge of the three: if 
honour and victory furnished the proper means, we should 
consult the lover of honour: but experience, intelligence, and 
rational discourse, have been shown to be the means—and 
therefore it is plain that the philosopher is a better authority 
than either of the other two. His verdict must be considered 
as final. He will assuredly tell us, that the pleasures belong- 


1 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 581. 3 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 B. 
2 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 A. 4 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 C-D. 
<umerpia Te Kai ppovioe Kai Adyw. Adyor 5é rovrov padtora dpyavor. 
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ing to the love of knowledge are the greatest : 
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those belonging 


to the love of honour and power, the next: those belonging to 
the love of money and to appetite, the least. 


2. The second argument, establishing the same conclusion, 
Theyarethe is as follows :—No pleasures, except those belonging 
pero patel to philosophy or the love of wisdom, are completely 
pletely true true and pure. All the other pleasures are mere 
Gaapeerincis shadowy outlines, looking like pleasure at a distance, 
oF oe but not really pleasures when you contemplate them 
with new- closely. Pleasure and pain are two conditions op- 
area posite to each other. Between them both is another 
illusions. 


state, neither one nor the other, called neutrality 
or indifference. Now a man who has been sick and is conya- 
lescent, will tell you that nothing is more pleasurable than 
being in health, but that he did not know what the pleasure 
of it was, until he became sick. So too men in pain affirm 
that nothing is more pleasurable than relief from pain. When 
a man is grieving, it is exemption or indifference, not enjoy- 
ment, which he extols as the greatest pleasure. Again, when 
a man has been in a state of enjoyment, and the enjoyment 
ceases, this cessation is painful. We thus see that the inter- 
mediate state—cessation, neutrality, indifference—will be some- 
times pain, sometimes pleasure, according to circumstances. 
Now that which is neither pleasure nor pain cannot possibly 
be both. Pleasure is a positive movement or mutation of the 
mind: so also is pain. Neutrality or indifference is a negative 
condition, intermediate between the two: no movement, but 
absence of movement: non-pain, non-pleasure. But non-pain 
is not really pleasure : non-pleasure is not really pain. When 
therefore neutrality or non-pain, succeeding immediately after 


1 Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 582-583. 
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3 Plato, Republ. ix. pp. 583 E—584 A. 
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pain, appears to be a pleasure—this is a mere appearance or 
illusion, not a reality. When neutrality or non-pleasure, suc- 
ceeding immediately after pleasure, appears to be pain—this 
also is a mere appearance or illusion, not a reality. There is 
nothing sound or trustworthy in such appearances. Pleasure 
is not cessation of pain, but something essentially different : 
pain is not cessation of pleasure, but something essentially 
different. 

Take, for example, the pleasures of smell, which are true and 
genuine pleasures, of great intensity: they spring UP yyost men 
instantaneously without presupposing any anterior know no- 

‘ . 3 thing of true 
pain—they depart without leaving any subsequent and pure 
pain.’ These are true and pure pleasures, radically Rieasure.. 
different from cessation of pain: so also true and Kosmos— 

‘ : . Absolute 
pure pains are different from cessation of pleasure. height and 
Most of the so-called pleasures, especially the more ‘ePth. 
intense, which reach the mind through the body, are in reality 
not pleasures at all, but only cessations or reliefs from pain. 
The same may be said about the pleasures and pains of antici- 
pation belonging to these so-called bodily pleasures.2 They may 
be represented by the following simile :—There is in nature a 
real Absolute Up and uppermost point—a real Absolute Down 
and lowest point—and a centre between them.? A man borne 
from the lowest point to the centre will think himself moving 
upwards, and will be moving upwards relatively. If his course 
be stopped in the centre, he will think himself at the absolute 
summit—om looking to the point from which he came, and 
ignorant as he is of any thing higher. If he be forced to return 
from the centre to the point from whence he came, he will think 
himself moving downwards, and will be really moving down- 
wards, absolutely as well as relatively. Such misapprehension 
arises from his not knowing the portion of the Kosmos above the 
centre—the true and absolute Up or summit. Now the case of 
pleasure and pain is analogous to.this. Pain is the absolute 
lowest—Pleasure the absolute highest—non-pleasure, non-pain, 
the centre intermediate between them. But most men know 


1 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 584 B. 8 Plato, Republic, ix, p. 584 C. No- 
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nothing of the region above the centre, or the absolute highest— 
the region of true and pure pleasure: they know only the centre 
and what is below it, or the region of pain. When they fall 
from the centre to the point of pain, they conceive the situation 
truly, and they really are pained: but when they rise from the 
lowest point to the centre, they misconceive the change, and ima- 
gine themselves to be in a process of replenishment and acquisi- 
tion of pleasure. They mistake the painless condition for plea- 
sure, not knowing what true pleasure is : just as a man who has 
seen only black and not white, will fancy, if dun be shown to 
him, that he is looking on white.’ 

Hunger and thirst are states of emptiness in the body: igno- 
rance and folly are states of emptiness in the mind. 


Nourish- 

ment of A hungry man in eating or drinking obtains reple- 
e min . . . : 

partakes nishment: an ignorant man becoming instructed 

more oO ; ; 1 . 

eteaas obtains replenishment also. Now replenishment de- 

than nay- rived from that which exists more fully and perfectly, 

Tl . . 

of the body is truer and more real than replenishment from that 

—Reple- ; / 2 

hishnent of “Hich exists less fully and perfectly. Let us then 

the mind compare the food which serves for replenishment of 

Getta <i the body, with that which serves for replenishment 

surethan of the mind. Which of the two is nigst existent? 

replenish- i 

ment of Which of the two partakes mogt of pure essence ? 
e body. 


Meat and drink—or true opinions, knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and virtue? Which of the two exists mo&t perfectly ? 
That which embraces the true, eternal, and unchangeable—and 
which is itself of similar nature? Or that which embraces the 
mortal, the transient, and the ever variable—being itself of 
kindred nature? Assuredly the former. It is clear that what 
is necessary for the sustenance of the body partakes less of truth 
and real essence, than what is necessary for the sustenance of the 


1 Plato, _ Republic, pp. 584 E—585 A. 
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mind. The mind is replenished with nourishment more real 
and essential: the body with nourishment less so: the mind 
itself is also more real and essential than the body. The mind 
therefore is more, and more thoroughly, replenished than the 
body. Accordingly, if pleasure consists in being replenished 
with what suits its peculiar nature, the mind will enjoy more 
pleasure and truer pleasure than the body.’ Those who are y 
destitute of intelligence and virtue, passing their lives in sensual 
pursuits, have never tasted any pure or lasting pleasure, nor ever 
carried their looks upwards to the higher region in which alone 
it resides. Their pleasures, though seeming intense, and raising 
vehement desires in their uninstructed minds, are yet only 
phantoms deriving a semblance of pleasure from contrast with 
pains :? they are like the phantom of Helen, for which (as Stesi- 
chorus says) the Greeks and Trojans fought so many battles, 
knowing nothing about the true Helen, who was never in 
Troy. 

The pleasures belonging to the Love of Honour (Energy or 
Passion) are no better than those belonging to the Compara- 
Love of Money (Appetite). In so far as the desires std bers 
belonging to both these departments of mind are the plea- 
under the controul of the third or best department pected 
(Love of Wisdom, or Reason), the nearest approach an¢ pecennt 
to true pleasure, which it is in the nature of either of measured 


them to bestow, will be realised. But in so far as — ee 


either of them throws off the controul of Reason, it ‘lligence. 
neither obtain its own truest pleasures, nor allow the other 
departments of mind to obtam theits?—The desires connected — 
with love, and with despotic power, stand out more than the 
others, as recusant to Reason, Law, and Regulation. The kingly 7) 
and modera e most obedient to this authority. The ° 
lover and the despot, therefore, will enjoy the least pleasure: the 
Kingly-minded man will enjoy the most. Of the three sorts of 
pleasure, one true and legitimate, two bastard, the despot goes 
most away from the legitimate, and to the farthest limit of the 


bastard. His condition is the most miserable, that of the kingly- 
minded man is the happiest: between the two come the oligar- 


























1 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 585 E. 2 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 586. 
3 Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 586-587. 
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chical and the democratical man. The difference between the 
two extreme is as 1: 729.1 

I have thus refuted (continues Sokrates) the case of those who 
contend—That the unjust man is a gainer by his 


Man will injustice, provided he could carry it on successfully, 
pe neppy and with the reputation of being just. I have shown 


justice — that injustice is the greatest possible mischief, intrin- 
e W1 Py . . 
look only _Sically and in itself, apart from consequences and 


—— an apart from public reputation: inasmuch as it enslaves 


oo the better part of the mind to the worse. Justice, on 


stand aloof the other h j ible good, intrin- 
from public Seally and in itself, apart from consequences and 
citiesasnow reputation, because it keeps the worse parts of the 


Oopraeeten. Mind under due controul and subordination to the 


better.2 Vice andj dis pernicious, because 























it puts the best parts of the mind under subjection to the worst.3 
No success in the acquisition of wealth, aggrandisement, or any 
other undue object, can compensate a man for the internal dis- 
order which he introduces into his own mind by becoming 
unjust. A well-ordered mind, just and temperate, with the 
better part governing the worse, is the first of all objects: greater 
even than a healthy, strong, and beautiful body. To put his 
mind into this condition, and to acquire all the ROWERS there- 
unto conducing, will be the purpose of a wise man’s life. Even 
i ag PIE CATS BIRT os not so much to the 

alth and strength of his body, as to the harmony and fit regu- 
Iftion_of his mind, In the acquisition of money, he will keep 
the same end in view : he will not be tempted by the admiration 
and envy of people around him to seek great wealth, which will 
“disturb the mental polity within him: he will, on the other 
trand, avoid depressing poverty, which might produce the same 
“fect. He will take as TIC PUT o> _ He will take as little part as possible in public life, and 


will aspire to no political honours, in cities as at present con- 






































1 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 587 E. ancien, avejoet, amépavTa Kad EX@V 
2 Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 588-589. ‘we "AAN’ drroBAérwv ye, mpds Thy év 
3 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 590 B-C. avTe moduteiav, kat pvdattwv pH Te 
4 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 B. TapaKcvy avtTov Tov éxet Sia mAnOos 
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stituted—nor in any other than the model-city which we have 
described." 
The tenth and last book of the Republic commences with an 
argument of considerable length, repeating and con- 
; : . Tenth Book 
firming by farther reasons the sentence of expulsion —Censure 
which Plato had already pronounced against the poets 9! the posts 


% : ‘ is renewed 
in his second and third books.2 The Platonic So- —Mischiefs 


krates here not only animadverts upon poetry, but generally, as 
extends his disapprobation to other imitative arts, (ecePHve— 
such as painting. He attacks the process of imitation from imita- 
generally, as false and deceptive ; pleasing to ignorant pws 
people, but perverting their minds by phantasms which they 
mistake for realities. The work of the imitator is not_merely 
not reality, but is removed from it by two degrees. What is 
feitis the Form or Idea: the one conceived object denoted by” 
each appellative name common to many particulars. There is 
éne Form or Idea, and_only one, known by the name of bed; 
fmother by the name of Table? When the carpenter construc 
a bed or a table, he fixes his contemplation on this Form or Idea, 
and tries to copy it. What he constructs, however, is not the 
true, real, existent, table, which alone exists in nature, and may 
be presumed to be made by the Gods *—but a something like the 
real existent table: not true Ens, but only quasi-Ens :*° dim and 
indistinct, as compared with the truth, and standing far off from 
the truth. Next to the carpenter comes the painter, who copies 
not the real existent table, but the copy of that table made by 
the carpenter. The painter fixes his contemplation upon it, 
not as it really exists, but simply as it appears: he copies an 
appearance or phantasm, not a reality. Thus the table will 
have a different appearance, according as you look at it from 
near or far—from one side or the other: yet in reality it oe | 
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differs from itself. It is one of these appearances that the 
painter copies, not the reality itself, He can in like manner 
paint any thing and every thing, since he hardly touches any 
thing at all—and nothing whatever except in appearance. He 
can paint all sorts of craftsmen and their works—carpenters, 
shoemakers, &c.—without knowledge of any one of their arts.? 

The like is true also of the poets. Homer and the tragedians 
Censure of give us talk and affirmations about everything : 
enaecy government, legislation, war, medicine, husbandry, 
extolledas the character and proceedings of the Gods, the habits 
iene bad and training of men, &c. Some persons even extol 
world. He Homer as the great educator of the Hellenic world, 
and other ; 
poets only whose poems we ought to learn by heart as guides 
deceive , for education and administration.” But Homer, 
ers. Hesiod, and the other poets, had no real knowledge 
of the multifarious matters which they profess to describe. 
These poets know nothing except about appearances, and will 
describe only appearances, to the satisfaction of the ignorant 
multitude? The representations of the painter, reproducing 
only the appearances to sense, will be constantly fallacious and 
deceptive, requiring to be corrected by measuring, weighing, 
counting—which are processes belonging to Reason.* The lower 
and the higher parts of the mind are here at variance ; and the 
painter addresses himself to the lower, supplying falsehood as 
if it were truth. The painter does this through the eye, the 
poet through the ear.° 

In the various acts and situations of life a man is full of con- 
The poct _ tradictions. He is swayed by manifold impulses, 
chiefly ap- often directly contradicting each other. Hence we 


peals to : ; . iri 
Pr eeseegh have affirmed that there are in his mind two distinct 
1 . ° re . 
such elo- principles, one contradicting the other : the emotional 
quent ap- and _the rational.6 When a man suffers misfortune, 


isturbing emotion prompts him to indulge in extreme grief, 


1 Plato, Republic, x. p. 598 B-C. . Plato, pope xX. pp. 602-603. 
Py ¥ Plato, Republic, x. p. 603 B. 
Plato, Republic, p. 606 E. 6 Plato, Republic, x. p. 603 D. 
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and to abandon himself like a child to the momen- the rational 
tary tide. Reason, on the contrary, exhorts him to ot Honan 
resist, and to exert himself immediately in counsel to rectify or 
alleviate what has happened, adapting his conduct as well as he 
can to the actual throw of the dice which has befallen him.! 
Now it is these vehement bursts of emotion which lend them- 
selves most effectively to the genius of the poet, and which he 
must work up to please the multitude in the theatre: the state 
of rational self-command can hardly be described so as to touch 
their feelings. We see thus that the poet, like the painter, 
addresses himself to the lower department of the mind, exalting 
the emotional into preponderance over the rational—the foolish 
over the wise—the false over the true.? He introduces bad 
government into the mind, giving to pleasure and pain the 
sceptre over reason. Hence we cannot tolerate the poet, in spite 
of all his sweets and captivations. We can only permit him to 
compose hymns for the Gods and encomiums for good men.° 
This quarrel between philosophy and poetry (continues the 
Platonic Sokrates) is of ancient date.4 


I myself am Ancient 
very sensible to the charms of poetry, especially that Goa phito- 
of Homer. I should be delighted if a case could be sophy and 
made out to justify me in admitting it into our city. Piste fights 


for philoso- 
phy, though 

is feelings 
are strongly 


But I cannot betray the cause of what seems to me 
truth. We must resist our sympathies and prefer- 
ences, when they are incompatible with the right enlisted for 
government of the mind.® poetry. 

To maintain the right government and good condition of the 
soul or mind, is the first of all considerations: and Immorta- 
' will be seen yet farther to be such, when we consider ey Oe 
that it is immortal and imperishable. Of this Plato 


nay one “10g 
p ‘ ‘ ; ined by 
proceeds to give a proof, concluding with a mythical 


argument— 


1 Plato, Republic, x. p. 604 C. To 
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faye pees sketch of the destiny of the soul after death. The 
alwaysthe soul being immortal (he says), the total number of 
regs souls is and always has been the same—neither in- 
creasing nor diminishing.? 

I have proved (the Platonic Sokrates concludes) in the pre- 


ceding discourse, that_Justice is better, initself and 
intrinsically, than Injustice, quite apart from conse-— 








OR . 

quences in the way of reward and honour; that 
from his man for the sake of his own happiness_ought to be 
pec end just, whatever may be thought of him by Gods or 
consequen- men—even though he possessed_the magic ring of 


neolbveie Gyges. Having proved this, and having made out 
hereafter. fhe intrinsic superiority of justice to injustice, we 
may now take in the natural consequences and collateral bearings 
of both. We have hitherto reasoned upon the hypothesis that 
the just man was mistaken for unjust, and treated accordingly— — 
that the unjust man found means to pass himself off for just, 
and to attract to himself the esteem and the rewards of justice. 
But this hypothesis concedes too much, and we must now take 
back the concession. The just man will be happier than the 
unjust, not simply from the intrinsic working of justice on his 
own mind, but also from the exterior consequences of justice.? 
He will be favoured and rewarded both by Gods and men. 
Though he may be in poverty, sickness, or any other apparent 
state of evil, he may be assured that the Gods will compensate 
him for it by happiness either in life or after death. And men 
too, though they may for a time be mistaken about the just and 
the unjust character, will at last come to aright estimation of 
both. The just man will finally receive honour, reward, and 
power, fom fie TaOWaeeaGET the unjust ina will be finally — 
raded and punished by them.* And after death, the reward 
of the just man, as well as the punishment of the unjust, will 


























ae 




















De far greater than even during life. 

“This latter-position ts illustrated at some length by the mythe 
with which the Republic concludes, describing the realm of 
Hades, with the. posthumous condition and treatment of the 
departed souls. 


1 Plato, Republic, x. p. 611 A.’ 3 Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. 
2 Plato, Republic, x. p. 612 B-C. 4 Plato, Republic, x. p. 613 C-D. 
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aK CHAPTER XXXVI. 


REPUBLIC--REMARKS ON ITS MAIN THESIS. 


Sf 

Tue preceding Chapter has described, in concise abstract, that 
splendid monument of Plato’s genius, which passes gunmary of 
under the name of the Todc:refa or Republic. It is the preced- 
undoubtedly the grandest of all his compositions ; oe One 
including in itself all his different points of excellence. In the 
first Book, we have a subtle specimen of negative Dialectic,—of 
the Sokratic cross-examination or Elenchus. In the second 
Book, we find two examples of continuous or Ciceronian pleading 
(like that ascribed to Protagoras in the dialogue called by his 
name), which are surpassed by nothing in ancient literature, for 
acuteness and ability in the statement of a case. Next, we are 
introduced to Plato’s most sublime effort of constructive ingenuity, 








in putting together both the individual man and the collective 
City : tegether with more information (imperfect as_it_is 






? othe i ibits his attempts to make good 
his own thesis against the case set forth in his own antecedent 


counter-pleadings. The last Book concludes with a highly 
poetical mythe, embodying a Nexvia shaped after his own fancy, 
—and the outline of cosmical agencies afterwards developed, 
though with many differences, in the Timzus. The brilliancy of 
the Republic will appear all the more conspicuous, when we 
come to compare it with Plato’s two posterior compositions : with 
the Pythagorean mysticism and theology of the Timzus—or 
with the severe and dictatorial solemnity of the Treatise De 
Legibus. 


The title borne by this dialogue—the Republic or Polity— 
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Title of the Whether affixed by Plato himself or not, dates at least 
one of from his immediate disciples, Aristotle among them.! 
a het This title hardly presents a clear idea either of its 





only a par- ; 

tial in dica, L urpose or of its total contents. 

tion of its The larger portion o reatise 1s doubtless em- 
contents. 


ployed in expounding the generation of a common- 
wealth generally : from whence the author passes insensibly to 
the delineation of a Model-Commonwealth—enumerating the 
conditions of aptitude for its governors and guardian-soldiers, 
estimating the obstacles which prevent it from appearing in the 
full type of goodness—and pointing out the steps whereby, even 
if fully realised, it is likely to be brought to perversion and 
degeneracy. Nevertheless the avowed purpose of the treatise is, 
not to depict the ideal of a commonwealth, but to solve the ques- 
tions, What is Justice? What is Injustice? Does Justice, in 
itself and by its own intrinsic working, make the just man 
happy, apart from all consequences, even though he is not known 
to be just, and is even treated as unjust, either by Gods or men ? 
Does Injustice, under the like hypothesis, (i.e. leaving out all 
consideration of consequences either from Gods or from men), - 
make the unjust man miserable? The reasonings respecting the 
best polity, are means to this end—intermediate steps to the 
settlement of this problem. We must recollect that Plato insists 
strongly on the parallelism between the individual and the state: 
he talks of “the polity” or Republic in each man’s mind, as of 
that in the entire city.’ 
The Republic, or-Commonwealth, is introduced by Elato as 
a being the individuat men writ large,” at therefore ~ 
arallelism , . : —- 
between the more cle cernible and legible to an observer.? 
Comtiand Lo illustrate the individu | man, he begins by de- 
+ ot ah scribing (to use Hobbes’s language) the great Levia- 
than called a “Commonwealth or State, in Latin 


Civitas, which is but an artific though of greater stature 
d st n the natural, for whose protection and defence 
— 





1See Schleiermacher, Einl. zum x. p. 608 B: mepi ris év avT@ ToALTElas 
Staat, p. 63 seq.; Stallbaum, Proleg. ded.d71, &e. 
p. lviii. seq. 3 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 368 D. 

2 Plato, Repub. ix. p. 591 E. azo- ‘““New presbyter is but old priest 
Brérwv mpds THY ev avTa TodcTetay. writ large.” —(Milton.) 
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it was intended”! He pursues in much detail this parallel 
between the individual and the commonwealth, as well as be- 
tween the component parts and forces of the one, and those of 








the other. /‘The perfection of the common e represen 
consists 1n1 ef? an integer or unit, of which the con- 


stituent individuals aré merely functions, each having only a 


fractional, dependent, relative existence.) As the commonwealth 
is an individual _on a large scale, so the individual_is a common- 
Wealth on a small scale in which the constituent fractions, 
Reason,— Energy or Courage,—and_many-headed_Appetite,—act 
each for itself and oppose each other. It is the tendency of 
Plato’s imagination to bestow vivid reality on abstractions, and 
to reason upon metaphorical analogy as if it were close parallelism. 
His language exaggerates both the unity of the commonwealth, 
and the partibility of the individual, in illustrating the one by 
comparison with the other. The commonwealth is treated as 
capable of happiness or misery as an entire Person, apart from 
its component individuals :* while on the other hand, Reason, 
Energy, Appetite, are described as distinct and conflicting 
Persons, packed up in the same wrapper and therefore looking 
like Que fomtie-outsce vet really distinct, each acting and 
suffering by and for itself: like the charioteer and his two 


horses, which form the conspicuous metaphor in the Pheedrus.* 











We are thus told, that though me man is apparently One, he is 


in reality Many or multipartite : though the perfect-Common- 


wealth is apparently Many, it is in reality One 
€ parts composing a man, as well as of the parts com- 


posing a commonwealth, some are better, others worse, Each of 
them a 


A few are good and excellent ; the greater number whole, com- 








concord : it is a real unity of them all 
in one and the same person, made by 
covenant of everyman with every man. 


1 This is the lan e of Hobbes. 
Preface to the Leviathan. Inthe same 
treatise (Part ii. ch. 17, pp. 157-158, 


Molesworth’s edition) Hobbes says :— 
“The only way to erect such a com- 
mon power as may be able to defend 
men from the invasion of foreigners 
and the injury of one another, is to 
confer all their power and strength 
upon one man or one assembly of men, 
that may reduce all their wills b 
urality of voices to one will: whic 
as much as to say, to appoint one 
man or assembly of men to bear their 
person. This is more than consent or 


This done, the multitude so united in 
one person, is called a Commonwealth, 
in Latin Civitas. This is the genera- 
tion of that great Leviathan,” &c. 

2 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 423. 

3 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 420-421. 

4 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 588, x. p. 
604, iv. pp. 436-441. ix. p. 588 E: dore 
TS wy Svvapévw ta évrds Opgv, aAAa Td 
éfw wdvov EAvTpOY OpwrrTt, Ev Gaov dai- 
verOat, avOpwror. 


4—7 
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are low and bad ; while there are intermediate grada- 


sed of i NY 
parts dis- tions between the two. The perfection of a common- 
Pte, wealth, and the perfection of an individual man, is 


and unequal attained when each part performs its own appropriate 
in merit. ‘ : ' ‘ 
function and no more,}—not interfering with the rest. 
In the commonwealth there area small number of wise Elders ‘4 
or philosophers, whose_appropriate function it is to look out_for. 
Appiness of the whole; and to controul the ordinary 
commonplace multitude, with a view to that end. Each of the 
multitude has his own special duty or aptitude, to which he 
confines himself, and which he executes in subordination to the 
wise or governing Few. And to ensure such subordination, 
there are an intermediate number of trained, or disciplined 
Guardians ; who employ their force under the orders of the 
ruling Few, to controul the multitude within, as well as to repel 
enemies without. So too in the perfect man, Reason is the small 
but excellent organ whose > one mares = to controul the 
multitude of desires and_to e whole : 
eieTunGtIOn of Tnergy ox Couage is_while itself obeying the 
Reason, to assist Reason_in maintaining this controul over the 
Desires : the function of each several desire is to obey, pursuing 
its own Special end in due harmony with the rest, 
‘The End to be accomplished, and with reference to which 


Plato tests the perfection of the means, is, the hap- 
ies by piness of the entire commonwealth,—the happiness 


Plato, of the entire individual man. In order to be happy, 
ppiness 5 ot be 
‘efthecom. 2 & ran individual man must be at 
Tikapinses G once wise, brave, temperate, me) There is how- 
f the jxfdi- : etween the four qualities. 
ditions Though all_four ae _sssential, yet_wisdom. and 
bravery belong only to separate fractions 0 the 
commonwealth and separate fratttoms-of the imdivi- 
frac ions of the commonwealth and a @ fractions or the 
igdividwal—Tn the perlect commonwealth, Wisdom or Reason 
is found only in the One or Few Ruling Elders:—Energy or 
Courage only in the Soldiers or Guardians: but Elders, Guar- ° 


dians, and the working multitude, alike exhibit Justice and 
Temperance. All are just, inasmuch as each performs his 
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appropriate business: all are temperate, inasmuch as all agree 
in recognising what is the appropriate business of each fraction 
—that of the Elders is, to rule—that of the others is, to obey. 
So too the_individual: he is wise only in his Reason, brave 
only in his Energy or Courage: but he is just and temperate 
inf“Tis_Henson,Conzage, and Appetites alike—each of these 
ractions acting in its own sphere under proper relations to 
the rest. In fact, according to the definitions given by Plato 
in the Republic, justice and temperance are scarce at all 
distinguishable from each other—and must at any rate be 
inseparable. 

Now in regard to the definition here given by Plato of 
Justice, which is the avowed object of his Treatise, ; 
we may first remark that it is altogether peculiar bd ee 
to Plato; and that if we reason about Justice in oe 
C by Plato. 
the Platonic sense, we must take care not to affirm 
of it predicates which might be true in a more usual accepta- 
tion of the word. Next, that even adopting Plato’s own meaning 
of Justice, it does not answer the purpose for which he pro- 
duces it—viz.: to provide reply to the objections, and solution 
for the difficulties, which he had himself placed in the mouths 
of Glaukon and Adeimantus. 

These two speakers (in the second Book) have advanced the 
position (which they affirm to be held by every one, ; 
past and present)—That justice is a good thing or Bike 


a cause of happiness to the just agent—not in itself amd Adei- 


or separately, since the performance of just acts is 
rfGre or less onerous Gia SOMCHMGS PHnTU-preenting itself 
in the aspect of an obligation, but—because of its consequences, 
— 7. : ° 
as being indispensable to procure for hjm some ulterior good, 
such as esteem and just treatment from others. Sokrates on 
The other hand declares justice to-hbe-good, or a cause of hap- 
piness, to the just agent, most of all in itself—but also, addi- 
tionally, in its consequences: and injustice to be bad, or a 
cause of misery to the unjust agent, on both grounds also. 
Suppose (we have seen it urged by Glaukon and Adeiman- 
tus) that a man is just, but is mis-esteemed by the society 
among whom he lives, and believed to be unjust. He will 
certainly be hated and ill-used by others, and may be ‘ill-used 
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to the greatest possible extent—impoverishment, scourging, 
torture, crucifixion. Again, suppose a man to be unjust, but 
to be in like manner misconceived, and treated as if he were 
just. He will receive from others golden opinions, just dealing, 
and goodwill, producing to him comfortable consequences : and 
he will obtain, besides, the profits of injustice. Evidently, 


under these supposed circumstances, the_justmap will be 
Wagener mer ae unjust man will, to say 
the least, be the happier _of the two 

Mareever (ao (so argues Glauken), a ort their sons 
to just, and forbid them to be unjust, admitting that justice 


is a nN abt obligation, but Seon upon_it as indispen- 
poets and teachers. 0 Ssume that Jasna is not 
inviting for itself, but only by reason of its consequences: and 
that injustice is in itself easy and inviting, were it not for 
mischievous consequences and penalties more than countervail- 
ing the temptation. All of them either anticipate, or seek to 
provide, penalties to be inflicted in case the agent commits 
injustice, and not to be inflicted if he continues just: so that 
the treatment which he receives. afterwards shall be favour- 
able, or severe, conditional upon his own conduct. Such 
treatment may emanate either from Gods or from men: but 
in either case, it is assumed that the agent shall be known, 
or shall seem, to be what he really is: that the unjust agent 
shall seem, or be known, to be unjust—and that the just shall 
seem also to be what he is. 
It is against this doctrine that the Platonic Sokrates in the 
Republic professes to contend. To refute it, he sets 
The argu- forth his own explanation, wherein justice consists. 
pla pe How far, or with what qualifications, the Sophists 
were not in- iuculcated the doctrine (as various commentators 
theSookists, tell us) we do not know. But Plato himself in- 
cook rer the forms us that it was current and received in so 
views ante. ciety, before Protagoras and Prodikus were born 
non Pea taught by parents to their children, and by poet 
in their compositions generally circulated.’ More- 


over, Sokrates himself (in the Platonic Apology) recommend 


PG ROA SLE REE SS 
1 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 363-364. 
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on oe promt of its remunerative consequences to the. 
ealth and other good things.! Again, 
ibe Rinophontic Sokrates, as well as Xenophon himself, agree 
in the same general doctrine: presenting virtue as laborious 
and troublesome in itself, but as being fully requited by its 
to the attainment of which it 1s mdispensable. In the me- 
morable Choice of Herakles, that youth 1s represented as choos- 
ing a life of toil and painful self-denial, crowned ultimately 
by the attainment of honourable and beneficial results—in 
preference to a life of easy and inactive enjoyment.? 

We see thus that the doctrine which the Platonic Sokrates 
impugns in the Republic, is countenanced elsewhere by So- 
kratic authority. It is, in my {Wdgment, more true than that 
which he opposes to it. The exhortations and orders of parents 
to t n, which he condemns—were founded upon views 
of fact and reality more correct than those which the Sokrates 
of the Republic would substitute in place of them. 

Let us note the sentiment in. which Plato’s creed here ori- 
ginates. He desires, above every thing, to stand 


























: ; Seige Argument 
forward as the champion and panegyrist of justice of Sokrates 
—as the enemy and denouncer of injustice. To {prem 

timents in 


praise justice, not in itself, but for its consequences 


1 Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. p. 30 B. 

_ Aéywv Ore ovK ee Xpnudtwv ape?) 
yiyvera, GAN e€ apeTns Xpymara Kal 
TaAKa aya a. Tots avOpwros aravTa Kai 
rrr ne dymooia. 

enophon in the Cyropedia puts 
the following language into the mouth 
of the hero Cyrus, in addressing his 
officers (Cyrop. i. 5, 9). Kairo. eywye 


2 Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 1, 19-20, 
&c. We read in the ‘Works a, Days’ 
of Hesiod, 287 :— 


Thv pév rou KaxdtnTa Kal iAaddv éoriv 
eAéoOar 

“Pyidiws * 
vate. 


Acin pév 086s, pada 8° éyyvOe 


olwat, ovdeuiav aperhy aoKetoar br 
avOpaTrov, Os pndev m)Eéov Exwouv ot 
€gOAoi LYevomevoe TOV Tovnpwv: GAN 
ot TE TOV TapauTixa ySovev amex pLevol, 
ovx tva pndémore evppavOacr, TOUTO 
mparrovow, add’ ws did TavTHY THY 
éyxpdrevav moAAaTAdowa eis Tov emevra, 
ne os eVppavovmevor, oVTwW TapacKeua- 
ovTa, & 

The fore of praise is represented as 
the prominent motive of Pe to the 
practice of virtue (i. 5, 12, i. 2, 1). 

Compare also Xenophon, Cyro eed. 
ii. 3, 5-15, vii. 5, 82, and Xenop on, 
Economic. xiv. 5.9: Xenophon, De 
Venatione, xii. 15-19. 


Tis 8° aperis idsp@ta Ocot mpomdpordey 
eOnKav 

"A@dvarous pmaxpods 5é Kal dpO.0s oluos én” 
avTny, 

Kai tpjixvs tompatov: 
iKnat, 

“Pisin 8° nmevra médAet, adem} mep 
éovga, 


It is remarkable that while the 
Xenophontic Sokrates cites these 
verses from Hesiod as illustrating and 
enforcing the drift of his exhortation, 
the Platonic Sokrates cites them as 
misleading, and as a specimen of the 
hurtful errors instilled by the poets 
(Republic, ii. p. 364 D). 


> x > > ea 
émnv 5” eis axpov 
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which it —and to blame injustice in like manner—appears 
originates. ; : " . : i yy : 

Panegyric to him disparaging and insulting to justice.'! He is 
on Justice. jot satistied with showin at the just @ 





others by his justice, and that the unjust man hurts others by 
his injustice: heats nothing into his calculation, except 
happiness OF misery to the agent himself: and happiness, 
moreover, inherent in the process of just behaviour—misery 
inherent in the process of unjust behaviour—whatever be the 
treatment which the agent may receive from either Gods or 
men. Justice per se (affirms Plato) is the cause of happiness 
to the just agent, absolutely and unconditionally : injustice, 
in_hke manner, of misery to the unjust—quand méme—what- 
ever the consequences may be either from men or Gods. 
This is the extreme strain of panegyric suggested by Plato's 
feeling, and_announced as a conclusion substantiated by his 
reasons. Nothing more thoroughgomg can be advanced in 
éulogy of justice. “Neither the eastern star nor the western 
star is so admirable”—to borrow a phrase from Aristotle.’ 
_ Plato is here the first proclaimer of the doctrine afterwards 
so much insisted on by the Stoics—the all-suffici irtue 
o the happiness of the virtuous agent, whatever may be his 
fate in other respects—without requiring any farther condi- 
tions or ts. It will be seen that Plato maintains this 
thesis with reference to the terms justice and its opposite im- 
/ justice; sometimes (though not often) usin eneral term 
mirtue or wisdom, which was the ordinary term with the Stoics 
afterwards. nef 
The ambiguous meaning of the word justice is known to 
a Plato himself (as it is also to Aristotle). One pro- 
ifferent : ‘ 
sensesof | fessed purpose of the dialogue called the Republic 
justice” | is to remove such ambiguity. Apart from the many 
narrower = other differences of meaning (arising from dissentient 
sense. . . : 
sentiments of different men and different ages), there 
is one duplicity of meaning which Aristotle particularly dwells 
upon.’ In the stricter and narrower sense, j justice comprehends 
























































1 Plato, Republic, | ii. p. 368 B-C. b. 28. 00’ Egmepos 0V8" E@os OVTw Aav- 
Soka yap mh ovd’ Scrov 7 mapayevo-  p.aord 
Mevov dixaocvvy Kaknyopoupévy amayo- 3 Aristotel. Eth. Nikom. v. 2 (1), 1129, 
peverv Kat wh Bonderv, &C. a. 25.  €orxe de mAsovaxas éyerOar H 
2 Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. v. 3(1), 1129, Suxacorvvy kat n adixia. 
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only those_obligations which each individual agent owes to 
othe mission of whic ecomes pulishable 
as_unjust—though the performance of them, under ordinary 

in another and a 


circumstances, carries little positive merit: 1 
rger sense, justice comprehends these and a great deal more, 


becoming co-extensive with wise, virtuous, and meritorious 
character generally. The narrower sense is that which is in 
more common use; and it is that which Plato assumes pro- 
visionally when he puts forward the case of opponents in the 
speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus. But when he comes to 
set forth his own explanation, and to draw up his own case, 
we see that he uses the term justice in its larger sense, as the __ | Ag 
condition of a mind perfectly well-balanced and well-regulated: y. 
could not be just, without_being at the same time ,. |. / 
wise, courageous, and temperate. The just man described in ?, |, 
the counter-pleadings of Glaukon and Adeimantus, would be tel 
a person like the Athenian Aristeides: the unjust man whom (44% 
they contrast with him, would be one who maltreats, plunders, 
or deceives others, or usurps power over them. But the just 
man, when Sokrates replies to them and unfolds his own 
thesis, is made to include a great deal more: he_is a 
whose mind each of the three constituent elements is in mi 
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pet relation of controul or obedience tothe olhers, 30 that the 
nated by contemplation of the Universals or_self-existent Ideas 
of Goodness, Justice, Virtue, has become qualified to exercise 
cntroul over the two inferior elements: one of which (Energy) 
: subordinate and auxi ark the t of 





















Dy 
e just man, so Tescribed: becomes identical 
e true philosopher: no man who is not a philosopher 


Also v. 3 (1), 1130, a. 3. dca Sé 7d 


same explanation of justice is given: 
avrTd TovTo Kai dAASTpLOV. ayabov Soxet 


also p. 1194, a. 7, where the Republic .- 


elvat 7 dixacoovvn, povn T@V apeTav, ore 
™pos Erepov éoru * addAAw yep Ta TUUpe- 
povTa mparrer, 7] apxovrTe | KOU. 

This proposition—that justice is aa- 
Adtprov ayady—is the very proposition 
which Thrasymachus is introduced as 
affirming and Sokrates as combating, 
in the first book of the Republic. 

Compare also Aristotle’s Ethica 
Magna, i. 34, p. 1193, b. 19, where the 


of Plato is cited, and the principle of 
reciprocity, as laid down at the end of 
the second book of the Republic, is 
repeated. We read in a fragment of 
the lost treatise of Cicero, De Re- 
publica (iii. 6, 7) :— Justitia foras 
spectat, et projecta tota est atque 
eminet.—Que virtus, preeter ceeteras, 
tota se ad alienas porrigit utilitates 
atque explicat.” 
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av 
C ‘\ can be just.! Aristeides would not at all correspond to the 
Platonic ideal of justice. He would be a stranger to the 
pleasure extolled by Plato as the exclusive privilege of the 
just and virtuous—the pleasure_of contemplating universal 














“Tdeas ai wiring extended kno 2 

The Platonic conception of Justice or Virtuejon the one side, 
Plato's and of Injustice or Vice on the other, is self-regarding 
ape oe and prudential. Justice is in the mind a condition 
Justice or analogous to good health and strength in the body— 
quiron (mens sana in corpore sano)—Injustice is a condition 
ing. analogous to sickness, corruption, impotence, in the 


body. The body is healthy, when each of its constituent parts 
‘performs its appropriate function : it is unhealthy, when there is 
failure in this respect, either defective working of any part, or 
interference of one part with the rest. So too in the just mind, 
each of its tripartite constituents performs its appropriate func- 
tion—the rational mind directing and controuling, the energetic 
and appetitive minds obeying such controul. In the unjust 
mind, the case is opposite: Reason exercises no supremacy : 
Passion and Appetite, acting each for itself, are disorderly, 
reckless, exorbitant. To possess a healthy body ij i 
its consequences as owards oth i 
ntss;_butitis still more desirable in itself, as an essential ele- 
ment of happiness per se, 2.¢., the tion of sickness, which 
would of itself make us miserable. On the other Namd>an 
unhealthy or corrupt body is miserable by reason of its conse- 
quences, but still more miserable per se, even apart from conse- 
quences. In like manner, the just mind blesses the possessor 
twice; first_and chiefly, as bringing to him happiness in itself— 
next also, as it leads to ulterior happy results :* the unjust mind 
is a curse to its possessor in itself, and apart from results—though 



























1This is the same distinction as 68 Tov dvros Oéas, olay ydovyv éExer, 
that drawn by Epiktetus between the advvarov ddAAw yeyevo0a. tAHY TH ptdo- 
oe hall and the idwtns (Arrian, odd. 

piktet. iii. 19). An isudrns may be 3 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 B, iv. p. 
just in the ordinary meaning of the 444 E. 
word. Aristeides wasanidvrys. The 4Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 C. 
Greek word iéduérns, designating the éemed) otv wapmoddynoas tav peyioTwv 
ordinary average citizen, as distin- ayadov elvar Sdixacocvvnv, & TeV Te 
guished from any special or profes- amoBavévrwy am avTav éevexa afta 
sional training, is highly convenient. kexTnoOar, TOAD S6& waAAOV adTa 

2 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 C. ris avtrav, &e. 
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it also leads to ulterior results which render it still more a curse 


~~ 





This theory respecting justice and injustice was first intro- 
duced into ethical speculation by Plato. He tells us himself 
{throughout the speeches ascribed to Glaukon and Adeimantus), 
that no one before him had announced it: that all with one 
accord \—both the poets in addressing an audience, and private 
citizens in exhorting their children—inculcated a different doc- 
trine, enforcing justice as an onerous duty, and not as a self- 
recommending process: that he was the first who extolled justice 
in itself, as conferring happiness on the just agent, apart from all 
reciprocity or recognition either by men or Gods—and the first 
who condemned injustice in itself, as inflicting misery on the 
unjust agent, independent of any recognition by others. Here 
then we have the first introduction of this theory into etifica 


speculation. Injustice is an internal taint, corruption of mind, 
Which (like bad bodily health) is in itself misery to the agent, 

















however he may be judged or treated by men or Gods ; and 
justice is (like good bodily health) a state of internal _happiness 


to_the agent, independent_of all recognition and_responsive 
treat fro 

The Platonic theory, or something substantially equivalent to 
it under various forms of words, has been ever since 











He repre- 
upheld by various ethical theorists, from the time of sents the 
Plato downward.? Every one would be glad if it to it, as 
could be made out as true: Glaukon and Adeimantus #onfhe 
are already enlisted in its favour, and only demand ads 
from Sokrates a decent justification for their belief. of the just 

gents. 


Moreover, those who deny its truth_incur the re- 
proach of being deficient in love of[virtue Wr in hatred of vice. 
What is still more remarkable—Plato has been complimented as 
if his theory had been the first antithesis to what is called the 





1Plato, Republic, ii. p. 364 A. 
mavtes €& évds ordmatos tuvoda, &C. 
Also p. 366 D. 

2It will be found maintained by 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson and im- 
pugned by Rutherford in his Essay 
on Virtue: also advocated by Sir 
James Mackintosh in his Dissertation 
on Ethical Philoso 


hy, prefixed to 
the Encyclopedia 


ritannica; and 


controverted, or rather reduced to its 
peeper, limits, by Mr. James Mill, in 

is very acute and _ philosophical 
volume, Fragment on Mackintosh, 
ogee in 1835, see pp. 174-188 seq. 

ir James indeed uses the word 
Benevolence where Plato uses that of 
Justice : he speaks of ‘‘the inherent 
delights and intrinsic happiness of 
Benevolence,” &c. 
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“selfish theory_of morals}3—a compliment which is certainly 
o's theory is essentially self-regarding.1 
He does not indeed lay his main stress on the retribution and 
punishments which follow injustice, because he represents in- 
justice as being itself a state of misery to the unjust agent: nor 
upon the rewards attached to justice, because he represents 
justice itself as a state of intrinsic happiness to the just agent. 
evertheless the motive to performance of justice, and to avoid- 
ance of injustice, is derived in his theory (as it is in what is 
called the selfish theory) entirely from the happiness or misery 
of the agent himself. The just man is not called upon for any 
self-denial or self-sacrifice, since by the mere fact of being just, 
he acquires a large amount of happiness: it is the unjust man 
who, from ignorance or perversion, sacrifisegthat happi hich 
just behaviour would have ensured to him Thus the Platonic 
theory is entirely self-regarding’; looking to the conduct of each 
separate agent as it affects his own happiness, not as it affects the 

happiness of others. 
So much to explain what the Platonic theory is. But when 
we ask whether it consists with the main facts of 





His t ; : : 4 ay ‘ 
doparta society, or with the ordinary feelings of men living in 
more widely society, the reply must be in the negative. 

bin Kd “Tf” (says Plato, putting the words into the counter- 
ie clase. pleading of Adeimantus)—“If the Platonic theory 
Argument were preached by all of you, and impressed upon our 
maniae dis- belief from childhood, we should not have watched 
cussed. 


each other to prevent injustice; since each man 
would have béen the best watch upon himself, from fear lest by 
committing injustice he should take to his bosom the maximum 
of evil.” ? 





1 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. Rep. 
p. lvii. ‘‘Quo facto deinceps ad gra- 
vissimam totius sermonis partem ita 
transitur, ut inter colloquentes conve- 
niat, justitiz vim et naturam eo modo 
esse investigandam, ut emolumentorum 
atque commodorum ex ed redundan- 
tium nulla plané ratio habeatur.” 

This is not strictly exact, for Plato 
claims on behalf of justice not only 
that the performance of it is happy in 
itself, but also that it entails an inde- 
pendent result of ulterior happiness. 


But he dwells much less upon the 
second point ; which indeed would be 
superfluous if the first could be 
thoroughly established. Compare 
Cicero, Tusc. Disput. v. 12-34, and the 
notes on Mr. James Harris’s Three 
Treatises, p. 351 seq., wherein the 
Stoical doctrine—Ilévra avrod évera 
mpatrecv—is explained. 

2 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 A. e 
yap ovtws éAéyero €& apxns UTO TAaVTWY 
UL@V Kal Ek Véwy Nuas emeOeTE, OVK GY 
aAAHAOUs ebvAdTropev pH adiKetv, AAA’ 
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These words pre remarkable. They admit of two construc- 

tions :—1. If the Platonic theory were true. 2. If the Platonic 
theory, though fot true, were constantly preached and impressed 
upon every on¢s belief from childhood. 
g the words in the first of these two construc- 
tions, the hyothetical proposition put_into the mouth of Adei- 
mantusis a valid argument against_the theory afterwards main- 
tained by Sokrates. If the theory were conformable to facts, no 
precautions Would need to be taken by men against the injustice 
of each other. But such precautions have been universally 
recognised as indispensable, and universally adopted. Therefore 
the Sokratic_theory is not conformable to facts. It is not true 
that the performance of duty (considered apart from conse- 
quences) is self-inviting and_selMgmunerative}—the contrary path 
deterring and self-punitory—to each individual agent. ato 
might perhaps argue that it would be true, if men were properly 
educated ; and that the elaborate education which he provides 
for his Guardians in the Republic would suffice for this purpose. 
But even if this were granted, we must recollect that the pro- 
ducing Many of his Republic would receive no such peculiar 
education. | 

Understanding the words in the second construction, they 
would then mean that the doctrine, though not true, ought to be 
preached and accredited by -the lawgiver as an useful fiction : 
that if every one were told so from his childhood, without ever 
hearing either doubt or contradiction, it would become an 
established creed which each man would believe, and each agent 
would act upon: that the effect in reference to society would 
therefore be the same as if the doctrine were true. This is in 
fact expressly affirmed by Plato in another place. Now un- 
doubtedly the effect of preaching and teaching, assuming it to be 
constant and unanimous, is very great in accrediting all kinds of 
dogmas. Plato believed it to be ‘capable of almost unlimited 
extension—as we may see by the prescriptions which he gives for 
the training of the Guardians in his Republic. But to persuade 
every one that the path of duty and justice was in itself inviting, 
would be a task overpassing the eloquence even of Plato, since 




































avros adrod jv Exarros dpioros pidag, Evvorxos 7. 
Sedias wh adicdv TH peyloTw Kacw 1 Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 663-664. 
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every man’s internal sentiment would refute it. You might 
just as well expect to convince a child, through the declarations 
and encouragements of his nurse, that the medicine prescribed to 
him during sickness was very nice. Every child has to learn 
obedience as a necessity, under the authority and sanction of his 
parents. You may assure him that what is at first repulsive 
will become by habit comparatively easy: and that the self- 
reproach, connected with evasion of duty, will by association 
become a greater pain than that which is experienced in per- 
forming duty. This is to a great degree true, but it is by no 
means true to the full extent: still less can it be made to appear 
true before it has been actually realised. You cannot cause a 
fiction like this to be universally accredited. A child is com- 
pelled to practise justice by the fear of displeasure and other 
painful consequences from those in authority over him: the 
reason for bringing this artificial motive to bear upon him, is, 
that it is essential in the first instance for the comfort and 
security of others: in the second instance for his own. In 
Plato’s theory, the first consideration is omitted, while not only 
the whole stress is laid upon the second, but more is promised 
in regard to the second than the reality warrants. 

The opponents whom the Platonic Sokrates here seeks to 
confute held—That Justice is an obligation in itself onerous 
to the agent, but indispensable in order to ensure to him just 
dealing and estimation from others—That injustice is a path in 
itself easy and inviting to the agent, but necessary to be avoided, 
because he forfeits his chance of receiving justice from others, 
and draws upon himself hatred and other evil consequences. 
This doctrine (argues Plato) represents the advantages of justice 
to the just agent as arising, not from his actually being just, but 
from his seeming to be so, and being reputed by others to be so: 
in like manner, it represents the misery of injustice to the unjust 
agent as arising not from his actually being unjust, but from his 
being reputed to be so by others. The inference which a man 
will gh ae draw from hence eo vit is, at he must 
aim [ 
that he must seek 5 avol Ce, not in- 


justice in reality: that the mode of life most enviable i is, to be 
just in reality, but just T 7 r 


— 
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of deceiving others into a belief that you are just, or of coercing 
others into submission to your injustice.” This indeed cannot 
be_done unless you are strong or artful: if you are weak or 
simple-minded, the best thing which you can do_is to be just. 




















The weak alone are gainers by jtstice : the strong are losers by 
it, and gainers by injustices 

These are legitimate corollaries (so Glaukon and Adeimantus 
are here made to argue) from the doctrine preached by most 
fathers to their children, that the obligations of justice are in 
themselves onerous to the just agent, and remunerative only 
so far as they determine just conduct on the part of others 
towards him. Plato means, not that fathers, in exhorting 
their children, actually drew these corollaries: but that if they 
followed out their own doctrine consistently, they would have 
drawn them: and that there is no way of escaping them, except 
by adopting the doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates—That justice 
is in itself a source of happiness to the just agent, and injustice 
a source of misery to the unjust agent—however each of them 
may be esteemed or treated by others. 

Now upon this we may observe, that Plato, from anxiety to 
escape corollaries which are only partially true, and _ . 
which, in so far as they are true, may be obviated of pg 7 
by precautions—has endeavoured to accredit a fic- #ud duties 


between 
tion misrepresenting the constant phenomena and men in 


standing conditions of social life. Among those con- different 
ditions, reciprocity of services is one of the most eelings to- 

fundamental. The difference of feeling which at- ie —e 
taches to the services which a man renders, called > 

duties or obligations—and the services which he receives from 
others, called his rights—is alike obvious and undeniable. Each 
individual has both duties and rights: each is both an agent 
towards others, and a patient or sentient from others. He is 
required to be just towards others, they are required to be just 
towards him : he in his actions must have regard, within certain 
limits, to their comfort and security—they in their actions must 
have regard to his. If he has obligations towards them, he has 


also rights against them ; or (which is the same thing) they have 





1 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 362-367 2 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 366 C. 
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obligations towards him. If punishment is requisite to deter 
him from doing wrong to them, it is equally requisite to deter 
them from doing wrong to him. Whoever theorises upon 
society, contemplating it as a connected scheme or system in- 
cluding different individual agents, must accept this reciprocity 
as a fundamental condition. The rights and obligations, of 
each towards the rest, must form inseparable and correlative 
parts of the theory. Each agent must be dealt with by others 
according to his works, and must be able to reckon beforehand 
on being so dealt with :—on escaping injury or hurt, and re- 
ceiving justice, from others, if he behaves justly towards them. 
The theory supposes, that whether just or unjust, he will appear 
to others what he really is, and will be appreciated accordingly.’ 

The fathers of families, whose doctrine Plato censures, adopted 
this doctrine of reciprocity, and built upon it their exhortations 
to their children. “Be just to others: without that condition, 
you cannot expect that they will be just to you.” Plato objects 
to their doctrine, on the ground, that it assumed justice to be 
onerous to the agent, and therefore indirectly encouraged the 
evading of the onerous preliminary condition, for the purpose of 
extorting or stealing the valuable consequent without earning it 
fairly. Persons acting thus unjustly would efface reciprocity by 
taking away the antecedent. Now Plato, in correcting them, 
sets up a counter-doctrine which effaces reciprocity by removing 
the consequent. His counter-doctrine promises me that if I am 
just towards others, I shall be happy in and through that single 
circumstance ; and that I ought not to care whether they behave 
justly .or unjustly towards me. Reciprocity thus disappears. 
The authoritative terms right and obligation lose all their specific 
meaning. 


1 Euripid. Herakleid. 425. 

Ov yap tuparvvid’, Hore BapBdpwr, Ex, 
°AAN’, Hv Sixara Spo, Sikaca meicomar. 

In a remarkable passage of the 
Laws, Plato sets a far higher value 
upon correct estimation from others, 
which in the Republic he depicts 
under the contemptuous appellation of 
show or seeming. ° 

Plato, Legg. xii. p. 950 B. Xp dé 
ovmoTe ae 3 optkpov trovetobar Td SoKxety 
ayabovs clvar Tots aAAOLS H py SoKetv’ 
ov yap door ovcias apeTis aTmerhadpévot 


TOUS Kakots. 


Tuyxdvove ot ToAAOl, TOTOUTOV Kat TOU 
Kptvety TOVS GAAOVS OF TOVYNPOL Kal aXpH- 
atot, Oetov dé Te Kal evoToxXOV éoTL Kat 
ote mapmodAAo Kai TOV 
opddpa Kaxav ed Tots Adyots Kal Tats 
Sdéats Stacpodvtac Tovs apeivovs TaV 
avOpamwv Kat Tos xelpovs. Ard Kadov 
Tats moAAats méAcou TO TapakédAcvopa 
€or, mpoTimav thy evdokiay mpds Tov 
TOAAOY* TO Mev yap OpOdTaToV Kal méeyt- 
oTov, ovTa ayabov adAnOas ovTw Tov evdo- 
£ov Biov Onpevev—xwpis 5é undapas, Tov 
ye TéAcov avdpa évouevov. 
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In thus eliminating reciprocity—in affirming that the per- 
formance of justice is not an onerous duty, but in 


Plato’s own 
itself happiness-giving, to the just agent—Plato con- acon Oh oD 
tradicts his own theory respecting the genesis and genesis of 
foundation of society. What is the explanation foclety, is 
which he himself gives (in this very Republic) of the reciprocity. 


primary origin of a city? It arises (he says) from the fact, that 
each individual among us is not self-sufficing, but full of wants. 
All having many wants, each takes to himself others as partners 
and auxiliaries to supply them: thus grows up the aggregation 
called a city.’ Each man gives to another, and receives from 
another, in the'belief that it will be better for him to do so. 
It is found most advantageous to all, that each man shall devote 
himself exclusively to one mode of production, and shall exchange 
his produce with that of others. Such interchange of productions 
and services is the generating motive which brings about civic 
communion.” Justice and injustice will be found in certain 
modes of carrying on this useful interchange between each man 
and the rest.’ 


Here Plato expressly declares the principle of reciprocity to | 


be the fundamental cause which generates and sustains the 
communion called the city. No man suffices to himself: every 
man has wants which require supply from others: every man 
_ ¢an contribute something to supply the wants of others. Justice 
or injustice have place, according as this reciprocal service is 
carried out in one manner or another. Each man labours to 
supply the wants of others as well as his own. 

This is the primitive, constant, indispensable, bond whereby 
society is brought and held together. 
only bond, nor does Plato say that it is. There are other 
auxiliary social principles besides, of great value and import- 
ance: but they presuppose and are built upon the fundamental 


Doubtless it is not the’ 


_} Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 B-C. 
yryvetan mods, émerdh tvyxdver juav 
 €kaoTos ovK avTdpKns aAAd moAAOY 
evdehs - + + peradidwor 5) GAAOs GAAW, 
et Tt petadidwouv,  jetadapBaver, 
Oldmevos atvTo@ dmervor elvat 
+ + + moujoer Sé adrhy (Thy wéAtv), ds 
€ouxev, Paper don Xpeta. 

? Plato, Republic, ii. p. 371 B. Ti 
88 bh; ev abry TH wove Tas aAAHAOLS 


+ ” e > , 
petadwoocovew Oy av Exacror epydgwvras 
‘ Lid ‘ 
&v §h éveca kai Kotvwviav worn 
Tadpmevot T6ALY wKkiocaperv. 


3 Plato, Republ. ii. pp. 371 E—372 A. 
Tlod ody dv more év avt# (rif méAec) 
cin H Te Stxacoovvy Kai H adixia; . . . 
*Ey® ovK évvo@, eb pH mov év avrav 
TOUTwWY XpEig TLVL TH TpPds GA 
AnAous. 
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principle—reciprocity of need and service—which remains when 
we reduce society to its lowest terms; and which is not the less 
real as underlying groundwork, though it is seldom enunciated 
separately, but appears overlaid, disguised, and adorned, by 
numerous additions and refinements. Plato correctly announces 
the reciprocity of need and service as one indivisible, though 
complex fact, when looked at with reference to the social com- 
munion. Neither of the two parts of that fact, without the other 
part, would serve as adequate groundwork. Each man must 
act, not for himself alone, but for others also: he must keep in 
view the requirements of others, to a certain extent, as well as 
his own. In his purposes and scheme of life, the two must be 
steadily combined. 

It is clear that Plato—in thus laying down the principle of 
reciprocity, or interchange of service, as the ground- 
work of the social union—recognises the antithesis, 


Antithesis 
and correla- 
tion of obli- 


gation and and at the same time the correlation, between obli- 
aE ty Ne- gation and right. The service which each man ren- 
keeping the ders to supply the wants of others is in the nature 
Snotiter, as of an onerous duty; the requital for which is 
pid raed furnished to him in the services rendered by others 
seeping to supply his wants. It is payment against receipt, 


and is expressly so stated by Plato—which every 
man conforms to, “believing that he will be better off thereby”. 
Taking the two together, every man is better off; but no man 
would be so by the payment alone; nor could any one con-. 
tinue paying out, if he received nothing in return. J ustice 
consists in the proper carrying on of this interchange in its 
two correlative parts.! 

We see therefore that Plato contradicts his own fundamental 
principle, when he denies the doing of justice to be an onerous 


1 We may remark that Plato, though 
he states the principle of reciprocity 
very justly, does not state it completely. 
He brings out the reciprocity of need 
and service ; he does not mention the 
reciprocal liability of injury. Each 
man can do hurt to others: each man 
may receive hurt from others. Abstin- 
ence on the part of each from hurting 
others, and security to each that he 
shall not be hurt by others, are neces- 


sities quite as fundamental as that of 
production and interchange. 

The reciprocal feeling of security, 
or absence of all fear of ill-usage from . 
others (7d xa’ hucpay adeés Kat avem- 
BovAevtov mpds adAjAous, to use the 
phrase of Thucydides iii. 37), is no less 
essential to social sentiment, than the 
reciprocal confidence that each man 
may obtain from others a supply of his 
wants, on condition of supplying theirs. 
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duty, and when he maintains that it is in itself happiness- 
giving to the just agent, whether other men account him just 
and do justice to him in return—or not. By this latter doctrine 
he sets aside that reciprocity of want and service, upon which 
he had affirmed the social union to rest. The fathers, whom 
he blames, gave advice in full conformity with his own prin- 
ciple of reciprocity—when they exhorted their sons to the 
practice of justice, not as self-inviting, but as an onerous 
service towards others, to be requited by corresponding services 
and goodwill from others towards them. If (as he urges) such ° 
advice operates as an encouragement to crime, because it admits 
that the successful tyrant or impostor, who gets the services 
of others for nothing, is better off than the just man who gets 
them only in exchange for an onerous equivalent—this infer- 
ence equally flows from that proclaimed reciprocity of need 
and service, which he himself affirms to be the generating 
cause of human society. If it be true (as Plato states) that 
each individual is full of wants, and stands in need of the 
services of others—then it cannot be true, that payment with- 
out receipt, as a systematic practice, is self-inviting and self- 
satisfying. That there are temptations for strong or cunning 
men to evade obligation and to usurp wrongful power, is an 
undeniable fact. We may wish that it were not a fact: but 
we gain nothing by denying or ignoring it. The more clearly 
the fact is stated, the better; in order that society may take 
precaution against such dangers—a task which has always 
been found necessary and often difficult. In reviewing the 
Gorgias,! we found Sokrates declaring, that Archelaus, the ener- 
getic and powerful king of Macedonia, who had usurped the 
throne by means of crime and bloodshed, was thoroughly 
miserable: far more miserable than he would have been, had 
he been defeated in his enterprise and suffered cruel punish- 
ment. Such a declaration represents the genuine sentiment 
of Sokrates as to what he himself would feel, and what ought 
to be (in his conviction) the feeling of every one, after having 
perpetrated such nefarious acts. But it does not represent 
the feeling of Archelaus himself, nor that of the’ large majority 


1 See above, ch. xxiv., vol. ii., pp. 325-29. 
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of bystanders: both to these latter, and to himself, Archelaus 
appears an object of envy and admiration.1 And it would 
be a fatal mistake, if the peculiar sentiment of Sokrates were 
accepted as common to others besides, and as forming a sound 
presumption to act upon: that is, if, under the belief that no 
ambitious man will voluntarily bring upon himself so much 
misery, it were supposed that precautions against his designs 
were unnecessary. The rational and tutelary purpose of 
punishment is, to make the proposition true and obvious to 
all—That the wrong-doer will draw upon himself a large 
preponderance of mischief by his wrong- -doing. But to pro- 
claim the proposition by voice of herald (which Plato here 
proposes) as if it were already an established fact of human 
nature, independent of all such precautions—would be only 
nhappy delusion.? 

The characteristic feature of the Platonic commonwealth is 
to specialize the service of each individual in that 
function for which he is most fit. It is assumed, 
that each will render due service to the rest, and 





Character- 
istic feature 
of the Pla- 
tonic Com- 


monwealth will receive from them due service in requital. 
—specializ- A * 

ation of Upon this assumption, Plato pronounces that the 
tration? = community will be happy. 

tion for Let us grant for the present that this conclusion 
which each ; ‘ . 
man is fit— follows from his premisses. He proceeds forthwith 
will not 


to apply it by analogy to another and a different 


1 Xenophon, Cyropeed. iii. 3, 52-53. sonant to that of the fathers of families 


Cyrus says :— whom Plato censures. To create habits 
*Ap’ ovK, ei weAdAover Toradrat Sudvorat of just action, and to repress habits of 
eyyevncerOar avd mous kai €upovor unjust action, society must meet both 


éoerOan, Tp@TOv ev vomous brdp£a Set 
TovovTous, du’ ov TOtS meV ayadots 
EvTepmos Kat éAcvOéptos 0 Bios 
Tap agKkevacdy TET AL, tots S¢ K O- 
KoUs TaTELVOS Té kKataaAyervos 
kat aBiwros 6 alwv émavaxeioera ; ; 
*Eretta. be didackaadous, olmat, det Kal 
ap ovras é€mit TOvTOLS yevéoOa, olruves 
SetEovgi tre dp0as Kal ddaFover Kat 
eOicover tadra Spgv, €or av eyyevnrax 
auTots, Tos pev ayYaBods Kal ev- 
KEets evdatmovertatous TO 
ovTe vopigev, tos 5& Kako v s Kal 
SuogKxrAcets GOAtwTaTOVS ardvTwV 
nyctoOar. 

Xenophon here uses language at 
variance with that of Plato, and con- 


the one and the other by a suitable 
response. Assuming such conditional 
reciprocity to be realised, you may then 
persuade each agent that the unjust 
man, whom society brands with dis- 
honour, is miserable (0i xaxot Kat 
SvokAcets). 


2Xenophon, Economic. xiii. 
Ischomachus there declares :— 

Ilévy yép mot doxet, & Lwkpares, 
GO vp.ta. eyylyverd ae Tots ayadots, oTav 
opaor Th ev Epya. | év auTev KaTampar- 
TOMEVO., Tav oe opotwy XaVvOVTAS 
éavTois TOUS MATE movety pyte Kuvdv- 
veverv €0édovtas, Stay dSéy.—Also xiv. 
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case—the case of the individual man. He presumes apply to one 
complete_analogy between the co ie aR individual 
individual, —To a certain extent, the analogy is real: but 
it fails on the main point which Plato’s inference requires 
as a basis. The community, composed of various and diffe- 
rently endowed members, suffices to itself and its own happiness: 
“the individual is not sufficient to himself, but stands in need 
of much aid from others”’—a grave fact which Plato himself 
proclaims as the generating cause and basis of society. Though 
we should admit, therefore, that Plato’s commonwealth is per- 
fectly well-constituted, and that a well-constituted common- 
wealth will be happy—we cannot from thence infer that an 
individual, however well-constituted, will be happy. His 
happiness depends upon others as well as upon himself. He 
may have in him the three different mental varieties of souls, 
or three different persons—Reason, Energy, Appetite—well 
tempered and adjusted ; so as to produce a full. disposition to 
just behaviour on his part: but constant injustice on the part 
of others will nevertheless be effectual in rendering him 
miserable. From the happiness of a community, all composed 





of just men—you cannot draw any fair inference to that of 


one just man in an unjust community. 

Thus much to show that the parallel between the commu- 
nity and the individual, which Plato pursues through the larger 
portion of the Republic, is fallacious. His affirmation—That 
the just man is happy in his justice, quand méme—in his own 
mental perfection, whatever supposition may be made as to 





the community among whom he lives—implies that the just 
man_is self-sufficing: and_Plato himself expressly dec 


no individual is self-sufiicing. Indeed, no ,author can set forth 
more powerlully than Plato himself in this very dialogue— 
the uncomfortable and perilous position of a philosophical in- 
dividual, when standing singly as a dissenter among a com- 
munity with fixed habits and sentiments—unphilosophical and 
anti-philosophical. Such a person (Plato says) is like a man 
who has fallen into a den of wi > he m 1m- 











oo 


1The parallel between the Com- ing. Republic, ii. BP: 368-369, vii. 
monwealth and the individual is per- 541 B, ix. pp. 577 C-D, 579 E, &c. 
petually reproduced in Plato’s reason- 2 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 B. 
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self fortunate, tba and abstinence from 
pfdlic manifestation, he can_pr j un- 
co “bit his characteristic and superior qualities can 
obtain no manifestation. The philosopher requires a commu- 
nity suited to his character. Nowhere does any such community 
(so Plato says) exist at present.t 

I cannot think, therefore, that the main thesis which So- 
Plato a krates professes to have established, against the 
notmade difficulties raised by Glaukon, is either proved or 
vse edad provable. Plato has fallen into error, partly by 
the thesis exaggerating the parallelism between the individual 
impugnsis man and the commonwealth: partly by attempting 
ne. to reason on justice and injustice in abstract isola- 
tion, without regard to the natural consequences of either— 
while yet those consequences cannot be really excluded from 
consideration, when we come to apply to these terms, predicates 
either favourable or unfavourable. That justice, taken along 
with its ordinary and natural consequences, tends materially 
to the happiness of the just agent—that injustice, looked at in 
the same manner, tends to destroy or impair the happiness of 
the unjust—these are propositions true and valuable to be 
inculeated. But this was the very case embodied in the ex- 
hortations of the ordinary moralists and counsellors, whom 
Plato intends to refute. He is not satisfied to hear them praise 
justice taken along with its natural consequences: he stands 
forward to panegyrise justice abstractedly, and without its 
natural consequences: nay, even if followed by consequences 
the very reverse of those which are ordinary and natural.? 
He insists that justice is eligible and pleasing per se, self-re- 
commending: that among the three varieties of Bona (1. That 
which we choose for itself and from its own immediate at- 
tractions. 2 That which is in itself indifferent or even 
painful, but which we choose from regard to its ulterior 
consequences. 3, That which we choose on both grounds, 








1 Plato, Repub. vi. pp. 494 E, 496 D, dAnfeis, ras 5% evdeis mpooOjcets, ov 
497 B. domep cis Onpia avOpwros éu- Td dixacoy py gopev érawvety oe, AAG TO 
meowv, &c. Compare also ix. p. 592 A, doxetv, ode 7d adixov elvan eyerv, AAAG 
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1. He in whom Reason is preponderant—the philo- of three dif- 
‘ ; erent cha- 
sopher. 2. He in whom Energy or Courage is pre- racters of 
ponderant—the lover of dominion and superiority— ™- 
the ambitious man. 3. He in whom Appetite is preponderant— 
the lover of money. Plato considers the two last as unjust men, 
contrasting them with the first, who alone is to be regarded as 
just. 
The language of Plato in arguing this point is vague, and 
requires to be distinguished before we can appreciate the extent 
to which he has made out his point. At one time, he states his 
conclusion to the effect—That the man who pursues and enjoys 
the pleasures of ambition or enrichment, but only under the 
conditions and limits which reason prescribes, is happier than he 
who pursues them without any such controul, and who is the 
slave of violent and ungovernable impulses, ! This is undoubtedly 
true. 
But elsewhere Plato puts his thesis in another way. He com- 
pares the pleasures of the philosopher, arising from intellectual 
contemplation and the acquisition of knowledge—with the 
pleasures of the ambitious man and the money-lover, in com- 
passing their respective ends, the attainment of power and 
wealth. If you ask (says Plato) each of these three persons 
which is the best and most pleasurable mode of life, each will 
commend his own: each will tell you that the pleasures of his 
own mode of life are the greatest, and that those of the other 
two are comparatively worthless.2 But though each thus com- 
mends his own, the judgment of the philosopher is decidedly the 
most trustworthy of the three. For the necessities of life con- 
strain the philosopher to have some experience of the pleasures 
of the other two, while they two are altogether ignorant of his :— 
moreover, the eomparative estimate must be made by reason and 
intelligent discussion, which is his exclusive prerogative. There- 
fore, the philosopher is to be taken’as the best judge, when he 
affirms that his pleasures are the greatest, in preference to the 
other two.’ To establish this same conclusion, Plato even goes a 
step farther. No pleasures, except those peculiar to the philo- 
sopher, are perfectly true and genuine, pure from any alloy or 


1 Plato, Republic, ix. PB 586-587. 2 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 581 C-D. 
lato, Republic, ix. pp. 582-583. 
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mixture of pain. The pleasures of the ambitious man, and of 
the money-lover, are untrue, spurious, alloyed with pain and 
for the most part mere riddances from pain—appearing falsely to 
be pleasures by contrast with the antecedent pains to which 
they are consequent. The pleasures of the philosophic life are 
not preceded by any pains. They are mental pleasures, having 
in them closer affinity with truth and reality than the corporeal : 
the matter of knowledge, with which the philosophising mind is 
filled and satisfied, comes from the everlasting and unchangeable 
Ideas—and is thus more akin to true essence and reality, than 
the perishable substances which relieve bodily hunger and thirst.’ 

It is by these two lines of reasoning, and especially by the last, 
ile ine! that Plato intends to confirm and place beyond dis- 
mentsdo pute the triumph of the just man over the unjust.” 
notgotothe He professes to have satisfied the requirement of 
oh a Glaukon, by proving that the just man is happy by 

aim at. ye ; 

reason of his justice—quand méme—however he may 
be esteemed or dealt with either by Gods or men. But even if 
we grant the truth of his premisses, no such conclusion can be 
elicited from them. He appears to be successful only because he 
changes the terminology, and the state of the question. Assume 
it to be true, that the philosopher, whose pleasures are derived 
chiefly from the love of knowledge and of intellectual acquisi- 
tions, has a. better chance of happiness than the ambitious or the 
money-loving man. This I believe to be true in the main, sub- 
ject to many interfering causes—though the manner in which 
Plato here makes it out is much less satisfactory than the 
handling of the same point by Aristotle after him.*? But when 
the point is granted, nothing is proved about the just and the 
unjust man, except in a sense of those terms peculiar to Plato 
himself. 

Nor indeed is Plato’s conclusion proved, even in his own sense 
of the words. He identifies the just man with the philosopher 
or man of reason—the unjust man with the pursuer of power or 
wealth. Now, even in this Platonic meaning, the just man or 


1 Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 585-586. péyorov Te Kal KUpLOTaTOY TOV TTwMG- 
2 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 583 B. tv. 
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philosopher cannot be called happy quand méme: he requires, a3 
one condition of his happiness, a certain amount of service, 
forbearance, and estimation, on the part of his fellows. He is 
not completely self-sufficing, nor can any human being be so. 

The confusion, into which Plato has here fallen, arises mainly 
from his exaggerated application of the analogy be- ,, 

poy xaggerat- 

tween the Cammonwealth and the_Individual : from ed paralle- 
pepe Bore fe individual something like {sme 


tween the 





what he notes as justice in the Commonwealth : from Common- 
\ . , wealth and 

his ating t attributes of each indivi- the indi- 
vidual man. 


dual, divisible only in logical abstraction,—to the 
really distinct individual citizens whose association forms the 
Commonwealth.!. It is only by a poetical or rhetorical metaphor 
that you can speak of the several departments of a man’s mind, 
as if they were distinct persons, capable of behaving well or ill 
towards each other. A single man, considered without any 
reference to others, cannot be either just or unjust. “The just 
man” (observes Aristotle, in another line of argument), “ re- 
quires others, towards whom and with whom he may behave 
justly.”* Even when we talk by metaphor of a man being just 
towards himself, reference to others is always implied, as a 
standard with which comparison is taken. 

In the main purpose of the Republic, therefore—to prove that 
the just man is happy in his justice, and the unjust 


; , Data CaL Sn eis Second ar- 
miserable in his injustice, whatever supposition may gument of 
be made as to consequent esteem or treatment from end ) 
Gods or men—we cannot pronounce Plato to have pf eager 
succeeded. He himself indeed speaks with trium- man—He 
phant confidence of his own demonstration. Yet we Be ihevloes 
find him at the close of the dialogue admitting that concession, 

a and assumes 
he had undertaken the defence of a position unneces- that the just 


1 Plato, Republic, i, pp. 351 OC, 
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ere Tat sarily difficult. “TI conceded to you” (he says) “ for 
treatment argument’s sake that the just man should be accounted 
and esteem unjust, by Gods as well as men, and that the unjust 

man should be accounted just. But this is a conces- 
sion which I am not called upon to make ; for the real fact will 
be otherwise. I now compare the happiness of each, assuming 
that each has the reputation and the treatment which he merits 
from others. Under this supposition, the superior happiness of 
the just man over the unjust, is still more manifest and un- 
deniable.” ' 

Plato then proceeds to argue the case upon this hypothesis, 
which he affirms to be conformable to the reality. The just man 
will be well-esteemed and well-treated by men: he will also be 
favoured and protected by the Gods, both in this life and after this 
life. The unjust man, on the contrary, will be ill-esteemed and 
ill-treated by men: he will farther be disapproved and punished 
by the Gods, both while he lives and after his death. Perhaps 
for a time the just man may seem to be hardly dealt with and 
miserable—the unjust man to be prosperous and popular—but in 
the end, all this will be reversed.” 

The second line of argument is essentially different from the 
first. Plato dispatches it very succinctly, in two pages: while in 
trying to prove the first, and in working out the very peculiar 
comparison on which his proof rests, he had occupied the larger 
portion of this very long treatise. 

In the first line of argument, justice’ was recommended as 
implicated with happiness per se or absolutely—quand méme—to 
the agent: injustice was discouraged, as implicated with misery. 
In the second line, justice is recommended by reason of its happy 
ulterior consequences to the agent: injustice is dissuaded on 
corresponding grounds, by reason of its miserable ulterior con- 
sequences to the agent. 

It will be recollected that this second line of argument is 
the same as that which Glaukon described as adopted by parents 
and by other monitors, in discourse with pupils. Plato there- 
fore here admits that their exhortations were founded on solid 
grounds ; though he blames them for denying or omitting the 


1 Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. __ 2 Plato, Republic, x. p. 613. 
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announcement, that just behaviour conferred happiness upon the 
agent by its own efficacy, apart from all consequences. He 
regards the happiness attained by the just man, through the con- 
sequent treatment by men and Gods, as real indeed,—but as only 
supplemental and secondary, inferior in value to the happiness 
involved in the just behaviour per se. 

In this part of the argument, too, as well as in the former, we 
are forced to lament the equivocal meaning of the word justice: 
and to recollect the observation of Plato at the close of the first 
book, that those who do not know what justice is, can never 
determine what is to be truly predicated of it, and what is not.} 
If by the just man he means the philosopher, and by the unjust 
man the person who is not a philosopher,—he has himself told us 
before, that in societies as actually constituted, the philosopher 
enjoys the minimum of social advantages, and is even condemned 
to a life of insecurity ; while the unphilosophical men (at least a 
certain variety of them) obtain sympathy, esteem, and promotion.? 

Now in this second line of argument, Plato holds a totally 
different language respecting the way in which the just man 
is treated by society. He even exaggerates, beyond what can be 
reasonably expected, the rewards accruing to the just man: who 
(Plato tells us), when he has become advanced in life and 
thoroughly known, acquires command in his own city if he 
chooses it, and has his choice among the citizens for 'the best 
matrimonial alliances: while the unjust man ends in failure and 
ignominy, incurring the hatred of every one and suffering 
punishment.3 This is noway consistent with Plato’s previous de- 
scription of the position of the philosopher in actual society : 
yet nevertheless his argument identifies the just man with the 
philosopher. 

Plato appears so anxious to make out a triumphant case in 
favour of justice and against injustice, that he forgets Depenidenss 
not only the reality of things, but the main drift of ot 
his own previous reasonings. Nothing can stand out of the tm. 
more strikingly, throughout this long and eloquent veal on 
treatise, than the difference between one society and in which he 
another : the necessary dependence of every one’s lot, wae 


1 Plato, Republic, i. p. p54 B. 2 Plato, fr vi. pp. 492-494-495-497, 
3 Plato, Republic, x. p. 613 D-E 
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partly indeed upon his own character, but also most materially 
upon the society to which he belongs: the impossibility of 
affirming any thing generally respecting the result of such and 
such dispositions in the individual, until you know the society 
of which he isa member, as well as his place therein. Hence 
arises the motive for Plato’s own elaborate construction—a new 
society upon philosophical principles: This essentially relative 
point of view pervades the greater part of his premisses, and 
constitutes the most valuable part of them. 

Whether the commonwealth as a whole, assuming it to be once 
erected, would work as he expects, we will not here enquire. 
But it is certain that the commonwealth and the individuals 
are essential correlates of each other; and that the condition of 
each individual must be criticised in reference to the common- 
wealth in which he is embraced. Take any member of the 
Platonic Commonwealth, and place him in any other form of 
government, at Athens, Syracuse, Sparta, &c.—immediately his 
condition, both active and passive, is changed. Thus the philo- 
sophers, for whom Plato assumes unqualified ascendancy as the 
cardinal principle in his system,*become, when transferred to 
other systems, divested of influence, hated by the people, and 
thankful if they can obtain even security. “The philosopher 
(says Plato) must have a community suited to him and docile tu 
his guidance : in communities such as now exist, he not only has 
no influence as philosopher, but generally becomes himself 
corrupted by the contagion and pressure of opinions around him: 
this is the natural course of events, and it would be wonderful if 
the fact were otherwise.” | 

After thus forcibly insisting upon the necessary correlation 
between the individual and the society, as well as 


Inconsis- 

ey of upon the variability and uncertainty of justice and 
amrmin oe . . ° a ae . . : 
proeda injustice in different existing societies?— Plato is 
positions : : . : A R é 
respecting inconsistent with himself in affirming, as an universal 


the happi- position, that the just man receives the favour and 
ness of the . : 
just man, good treatment of society, the unjust man, hatred and 
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punishment.!| You cannot decide this until you mall 
know in what society the just man is placed. In without 
order to make him comfortable, Plato is obliged to “stinction. 
construct an imaginary society suited to him: which would have 
been unnecessary, if you can affirm that he is sure to be well 
treated in every society. 

There is a sense indeed (different from what Plato intended), 
in which the proposition is both true, and consistent Qyatifea 
with his own doctrine about the correlation between sense in 
the individual and the society. When Plato speaks MSemgents 
of the just or the unjust man, to whose judgment he Sane, 
does he make appeal? To his own judgment? or to which of the 
numerous other dissentient judgments? For that there were 
numerous dissentient opinions on this point, Plato himself 
testifies : a person regarded as just or unjust in one community, 
would not be so regarded in another. All this ethical and 
intellectual discord is fully recognised as a fact, by Plato himself: 
who moreover keenly felt it, when comparing his own judgment 
with that of the Athenians his countrymen. Such being the 
ambiguity of the terms, we can affirm nothing respecting the 
just or the unjust man absolutely and generally—respecting 
justice or injustice in the abstract: We cannot affirm any thing 
respecting the happiness or misery of either, except with refer- 
ence to the sentiments of the community wherein each is placed. 
Assuming their sentiments to be known, we may pronounce that 
any individual citizen who is unjust relatively to them (i.¢., who 
behaves in a manner which they account unjust), will be punished 
by their superior force, and rendered miserable : while any one 
who abstains from such behaviour, and conducts himself in a 
manner which they account just, will receive from them just 
dealing, with a certain measure of trust, and esteem: Taken in 
this relative sense, we may truly say of the unjust man, that he 
will be unhappy; because displeasure, hatred, and punitory 
infliction from his countrymen will be quite sufficient to make 
him so, without any other causes of unhappiness. Respecting 
the just man, we can only say that he will be happy, so far as 
exemption from this cause of misery is concerned: but we cannot 


1 Plato, Republic, x. p. 613. 
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make sure that he will be happy on the whole, because happi- 
ness is a product to which many different conditions, positive and 
negative, must concur—while the serious causes of misery are 
efficacious, each taken singly, in producing their result. 
Moreover, in estimating the probable happiness either of the 
: just (especially taking this word sensu Platonico as 
uestion— ; ; ; 
ether equivalent to the philosophers) or the unjust, another 
the jnstman element must be included: which an illustrious self- 
¢ capenaiage thinking reasoner like Plato ought not to have omit- 
ciety 2 ted. Does the internal reason and sentiment of the 
important agent coincide with that of his countrymen, as to 
ing whether what is just and unjust? Is he essentially homo- 
he is happy. . t 
geneous with his countrymen (to use the language of 
Plato in the Gorgias), a chip of the same block? Or has he 
the earnest conviction that the commandments and prohibitions 
which they enforce upon him, on the plea of preventing injustice, 
are themselves unjust? Is he (like the philosopher described by 
Plato among societies actually constituted, or like Sokrates at 
Athens?) a conscientious dissenter from the orthodox creed— 
political, ethical, or eesthetical—received among his fellow- 
citizens generally? Does he (like Sokrates) believe himself to 
be inculcating useful and excellent lessons, while his country- 
men blame and silence him as a corruptor of youth, and as a 
libeller of the elders?* Does he, in those actions which he 
performs either under legal restraint or under peremptory 
unofficial custom, submit merely to what he regards as civiwm 
ardor prava jubentium, or as vultus instantis tyranni ? 
This is a question essentially necessary to be answered, when 
iindranad we are called upon to affirm the general principle— 
omparison _, ‘ ? ; 
of the posi- ‘That the just man is happy, and that the unjust 


La ai man is unhappy”. Antipathy and ill-treatment will 


Athens, be the lot of any citizen who challenges opinions 
with that of . . , : 

hisaccu- | Which his society cherish as consecrated, or professes 
we such as they dislike. Such was the fate of Sokrates 
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himself at Athens. He was indicted as unjust and criminal 
(Adicet Swxparns), while his accusers, Anytus and Melétus, 
carried away the esteem and sympathy of their fellow-citizens 
generally, as not simply just men, but zealous champions of 
justice—as resisting the assailants of morality and religion, of 
the political constitution, and of parental authority. How 
vehement was the odium and reprobation which Sokrates in- 
curred from the majority of his fellow-citizens, we are assured 
by his own Apology! before the Dikasts. Now it is to every 
one a serious and powerful cause of unhappiness, to feel himself : 
the object of such a sentiment. Most men dread it so much, like 
the Platonic Euthyphron, that they refrain from uttering, or at 
least are most reserved in communicating, opinions which are 
accounted heretical among their countrymen or companions.? 
The resolute and free-spoken Sokrates braved that odium ; which, 
aggravated by particular circumstances, as well as by the cha- 
racter of his own defence, attained at last such a height as to bring 
about his condemnation to death. That he was sustained in this 
unthankful task by native force of character, conscientious per- 
suasion, and belief in the approbation of the Gods—is a fact 
which we should believe, even if he himself had not expressly 
told us so. But to call him happy, would be a misapplication 
of the term, which no one would agree with Plato in making— 
least of all the friends of Sokrates in the last months of his life. 
Besides, if we are to call Sokrates happy on these grounds, his 
accusers would be still happier: for they had the same conscien- 
tious conviction, and the same belief in the approbation of the 
Gods : while they enjoyed besides the sympathy of their country- 
men as champions of religion and morality. 

In spite of all the charm and eloquence, therefore, which 
abounds in the Republic, we are compelled to declare pypertect 
that the Platonic Sokrates has not furnished the ethicalbasis 


solution required from him by Glaukon and Adei- Plato has 


1 Plato, Apolog. Sokr. pp. 28 A. Kai dAdAous olwyta movety Tovovrous, Ov- 
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conducted : 
the discus- mantus 
sion in the 
Republic. 


and that neither the first point (ix. p. 580 
D) nor the second point of his conclusion (x. p. 613) 
is adequately made out. The very grave ethical 
problem, respecting the connexion between individual just 
behaviour and individual happiness, is discussed in a manner 
too exclusively self-regarding, and inconsistent with that reci- 
procity which Plato himself sets forth as the fundamental, 
generating, sustaining, principle of human society. If that 
principle of reciprocity is to be taken as the starting-point, 
you cannot discuss the behaviour of any individual towards 
society, considered in reference to his own happiness, without 
at the same time including the behaviour of society towards 
him. Now Plato, in the conditions that he expressly prescribes 
for the discussion,’ insists on keeping the two apart; and on 
establishing a positive conclusion about the first, without at all 
including the second. He rejects peremptorily the doctrine— 
“That just behaviour is performed for the good of others, apart 
from the agent”. Yet if society be, in the last analysis (as Plato 
says that it is), an exchange of services, rendered indispensable 
by the need which every one has of others—the services which 
each man renders are rendered for the good of others, as the 
services which they render to him are rendered for his good. 
The just dealing of each man is, in the first instance, beneficial 
to others: in its secondary results, it is for the most part bene- 
ficial to himself.? His unjust dealing, in like manner, is, in 
the first instance, injurious to others: in its secondary results, 
it is for the most part injurious to himself. Particular acts of 
injustice may, under certain circumstances, be not injurious, 
nay even beneficial, to the unjust agent: but they are certain 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367. 

2See the instructive chapter on the 
Moral Sense, in Mr. James Mill’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, ch. xxiii. vol. ii. p. 280. 

“The actions from which men 
derive advantage have all been classed 
under four titles—Prudence, Fortitude, 
Justice, Beneficence. . . When those 
names are applied to our own acts, 
the first two, Prudent and Brave, 
express acts which are useful to owr- 
selves, in the first instance: the latter 
two, Just and Beneficent, express acts 


which are useful fo others, in the first 
instance. . . It is further to be re- 
marked, that those acts of ours which 
are primarily useful to ourselves, are 
secondarily useful to others; and 
those which are primarily useful to 
others, are secondarily ‘useful to our- 
selves. Thus, it is by our own pru- 
dence and fortitude that we are best 
enabled to do acts of justice and bene- 
ficence to others. And it is by acts of 
justice and beneficence to others, that 
we best dispose them to do similar 
acts to us.” 
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to be hurtful to others: were it not so, they would not deserve 
to be branded as injustice. I am required to pay a debt, for 
the benefit of my creditor, and for the maintenance of a feeling 
of security among other creditors—though the payment may 
impose upon myself severe privation: indirectly, indeed, I am 
benefited, because the same law which compels me, compels 
others also to perform their contracts towards me. The law 
(to use a phrase of Aristotle) guarantees just dealing by and 
towards each.1 The Platonic Thrasymachus, therefore, is right 
in so far as he affirms—That injustice is Malum Alienwm, and 
justice Bonwm Alienwm,? meaning that such is the direct and 
primary characteristic of each. The unjust man is one who 
does wrong to others, or omits to render to others a service 
which they have a right to exact, with a view to some undue 
profit or escape of inconvenience for himself: the just man is 
one who abstains from wrong to others, and renders to others 
the full service which they have a right to require, whatever 
hardship it may impose upon himself. A man is called just or 
unjust, according to his conduct towards others. 

In considering the main thesis of the Republic, we must look 


upon Plato as preacher—inculcating a belief which plato in 
he thinks useful to be diffused ; rather than as philo- Republic is 
sopher, announcing general truths of human nature, ineuleating 
and laying down a consistent, scientific, theory of ape a 
Ethics. There are occasions on which even he him- pEiiono- 
s er, esta- 
self seems to accept this character. “If the fable of lishin 
scientific 


Kadmus and the dragon’s teeth” (he maintains) “with {fh 


a great many other stories equally improbable, can 
be made matters of established faith, surely a doctrine 
so plausible as mine, about justice and injustice, can 
be easily taught and accredited.”? To ensure unani- 
mous acquiescence, Plato would 


1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 9, 1280, b. 10, 
& véuos cuvOjKn, Kai Kabdmep Eby 
Avkédpwv 6 codiorns, eyyuntiis aAAj- 
Aots Tav dixaiwy. Chrysippus also, 
writing against Plato, maintained that 
adixia was igre mpos Etepov, ov 
mpds éavrév (Plutarch, Stoic. Repug- 


nant. c. 16, p. 1041 D). 
2 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 C. «at 
oporoyety Opacupdxw Ste 7d ev di- 


4—9 


Kpeitrovos* Td 8é 


agvpudopor. 


Good and simple 
earlier times (says 


Bia 


eory. 
State of 
Just and 
Unjust Man 
in the Pla- 
tonic Com- 
monwealth. 


constrain all poets to proclaim 


kaLov, aAdAdtpLov ayabdv, ~Evudépov rod 
’ » ~ 
LKOV, av ev 

Evpdépov Kai Avartedody, TG $8 Hrrov, 


3 See Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 663-664. 
ople, in the 
lato), believed 
every thing that was told them. They 
were more virtuous and just then than 
they are now (Legg. iii. p. 679 C-E). 
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and illustrate his thesis—and would prohibit them from uttering 
anything inconsistent with it.’ But these or similar official 
prohibitions may be employed for the upholding of any creed, 
whatever it be: and have been always employed, more or less, 
in every society, for the upholding of the prevalent creed. Even 
in the best society conceivable under the conditions of human 
life, assuming an ideal commonwealth in which the sentiments 
of just and wnjust have received the most systematic, beneficent, 
and rational embodiments, and have become engraven on all the 
leading minds—even then Plato’s first assertion—That the just 
man is happy quand méme—could not be admitted without nume- 
rous reserves and qualifications. Justice must still be done by 
each agent, not as a self-inviting process, but as an obligation 
entailing more or less of sacrifice made by him to the security 
and comfort of others. Plato’s second assertion—That the un- 
just man is miserable—would be more near the truth ; because 
the ideal commonwealth is assumed to be one in which the 
governing body has both the disposition and the power to punish 
injustice—and the discriminating equanimity, or absence of anti- 
pathies, which secures them against punishing anything else. 
The power of society to inflict misery is far more extensive than 
its power of imparting happiness. But even thus, we have to re- 
collect that the misery of the unjust person arises not from his in- 
justice per se, but from consequent treatment at the hands of others. 

Thus much for the Platonic or ideal commonwealth. But 
Compara- when we pass from that hypothesis into the actual 


tive i- : 
ness ofthe world, the case becomes far stronger against the 


1 Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 661-662. II- 
lustrated in the rigid and detailed 
ie rg 2 which he imposes on the 
poets in the Republic, in the second 


doctrines in his Kvproar Adéat (see Diog. 
Laert. x. 150): Td ris dvcews Sixacov 
éori ctpBodrov Tod cupdhépovtos, els TO 
uy BAdmrey aAAHAovs unde BAdTTeTOar. 


and third books. 

In the Legg., however, Plato puts 
his thesis in a manner less untenable 
than in the Republic :—‘‘ Neither to 
do wrong to others, nor to suffer wrong 
from others; this is the happiest con- 
dition” (Legg. ii. p. 668 A). This is 
a very different proposition from that 
which is defended in the Republic; 
where we are called upon to believe, 
that the man who acts justly will be 
happy, whatever may be the conduct 
of others towards him. 

Epikurus laid down, as one of the 


“Oca trav gowv pH ndvvato ovvOyjKas 
moveccOar Tas UTép TOD Mh BAdmrey 
GAAnAa pyde BAdHTécOn, mpdos Tatra 
ovOév éotiw ovdeMixaov ovdé aéd.Kov. 
‘NQeattws S& Kai thy eOvav doa ph Hdv- 
VaTO, 7) MN €BovAcTO, Tas ouvOyKas Toveto- 
Oa Tas Urép TOD mH BAdmTeLV aAAHAOUS 
pndé BAdrrecOar, KC. 
Lucretius expresses the same—v. 
1020 :— 
‘‘Tuncet amicitiam coeperuntjungere 
aventes 
‘* Finitimi inter se nec ledere nec vio- 
lari,” &e. 


Cuap. XXXVI. PLATO AS A PREACHER. 
truth of both Plato’s assertions. Of actual societies, 
even the best have many imperfections—the less 
good, many attributes worse than imperfections :— 
“ob virtutes certissimum exitium”. The dissenter for 
the better, is liable to be crucified alongside of the 
dissenter for the worse: King Nomos will tolerate 
neither. 

Plato as a preacher holds one language : as a philo- 
sopher and analyst, another. When he is exhorting 
youth to justice, or dissuading them from injustice, 
he thinks himself entitled to depict the lot of the just 
man in the most fascinating colours, that of the 
unjust man as the darkest contrast against it,—with- 
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two in 
actual com- 
munities. 
Plato is dis- 
satisfied 
with it— 
This is his 
motive for 
recasting 
society on 
his own 
principles. 


Confusion 
between 
the preacher 
ant voentt 
ilosopher 
Ph eg 
Platonic 
Republic. 


out any careful observance of the line between truth 
and fiction : the fiction, if such there be, becomes in his eyes a 
pia fraus, excused or even ennobled by its salutary tendency. 
But when he drops this practical purpose, and comes to philoso- 
phise on the principles of society, he then proclaims explicitly 
how great is the difference between society as it now stands, and 
society as it ought to be: how much worse is the condition of 
the just, how much less bad that of the unjust (in every sense of 
the words, but especially in the Platonic sense) than a perfect 
commonwealth would provide. Between the exhortations of 
Plato the preacher, and the social analysis of Plato the philo- 
sopher, there is a practical contradiction, which is all the more 
inconvenient because he passes backwards and forwards almost 
unconsciously, from one character to the other. The splendid 
treatise called the Republic is composed of both, in portions not 
easy to separate. . 

The difference between the two functions just mentioned—the 


preceptor, and the theorizing philosopher—deserves Remarks on 

careful attention, especially in regard to Ethics. If I the contrast 

lay down a theory of social philosophy, I am bound ethical 

to take in all the conditions and circumstances of the ae 
precepts. 


problem: to consider the whole position of each 
individual in society, as an agent affecting the security and com- 
fort of others, and also as a person acted on by others, and having 
his security and comfort affected by their behaviour : as subject 
to obligations or duties, in the first of the two characters—and as 
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enjoying rights (7.¢., having others under obligation to him) in 
the second. This reciprocity of service and need—of obligation 
and right—is the basis of social theory: its two parts are in 
indivisible correlation: alike integrant and co-essential. But 
when a preceptor delivers exhortations on conduct, it is not 
necessary that he should insist equally on each of the two parts- 
As a general fact of human nature, it is known that men are 
disposed proprio motu to claim their rights, but not so constantly 
or equally disposed to perform their obligations: accordingly, 
the preceptor insists upon this second part of the case, which 
requires extraneous support and enforcement—leaving untouched 
the first part, which requires none. But the very reason why 
the second part needs such support, is, because the performance 
of the obligation is seldom self-inviting, and often the very 
reverse : that is, because the Platonic doctrine misrepresents the 
reality. The preceptor ought not to indulge in such misrepre- 
sentation: he may lay stress especially upon one part of the 
entire social theory, but he ought not to employ fictions which 
deny the necessary correlation of the other omitted part. Many 
preceptors have insisted on the performance of obligation, in 
language which seemed to imply that they considered a man to 
exist only for the performance of obligation, and to have no 
rights at all. Plato in another way undermines equally the 
integrity of the social theory, when he contends, that the per- 
formance of obligations alone, without any rights, is delightful 
per se, and suffices to ensure happiness to the performer. Herein 
we can recognise only a well-intentioned preceptor, narrowing 
and perverting the social theory for the purpose of edification to 
his hearers. _ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


REPUBLIC—REMARKS ON THE PLATONIC 
COMMONWEALTH. 


In my last Chapter, I discussed the manner in which Plato had 
endeavoured to solve the ethical problem urged upon Lie Mae 
him by Glaukon and Adeimantus. But this is not pose of the 
the entire purpose of the Republic. Plato, drawing Repoblic— 
the closest parallel between the Commonwealth and the ethical and 
individual, seeks solution of the problem first in the devas 
former; because it is there (he says) written in larger and clearer 
letters. He sketches the picture of a perfect Commonwealth— 
shows wherein its justice consists—and proves, to his own satis- 
faction, that it will be happy in and through its justice—per se. 
This picture of a Commonwealth is unquestionably one of the 
main purposes of the dialogue ; serving as commencement—or 
more properly as intermediate stage—to the Timeeus and Kritias. 
Most critics have treated it as if it were the dominant and almost 
exclusive purpose. Aristotle, the earliest of all critics, adverts to 
it in this spirit; numbering Plato or the Platonic Sokrates 
among those who, not being practical politicians, framed schemes 
for ideal commonwealths, like Phaleas or Hippodamus. I shall 
now make some remarks on the political provisions of the 
Platonic Commonwealth : but first I shall notice the very pecu- 
liar manner in which Plato discovers therein the notions of 
Justice and Injustice. 

The Platonic Sokrates (as I remarked above) lays down as the 
fundamental, generating, principle of human society, Plato recog- 
the reciprocity of need and service, essentially be- pane 
longing to human beings: exchange of services is prisiciple of 


hy» uman so- 
indispensable, because each man has many wants more ciety—reci- 
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procity of than he can himself supply, and thus needs the ser- 
need and ‘ : . 

service. vices of others: while each also can contribute some- 
Farticular thing to supply the wants of others. To this general 


which he _ principle Plato gives a peculiar direction. He appor- 

“Sa to : : . ae 

his prin- tions the services among the various citizens ; and he 
Pe provides that each man shall be specialised for the 
service to which he is peculiarly adapted, and confined to that 
alone. No double man? is tolerated. How such specialisation is 
to be applied in detail among the multitude of cultivators and 
other producers, Plato does not tell us. Each is to have his own 
employment: we know no more. But in regard to the two 
highest functions, he gives more information: first, the small 
cabinet of philosophical Elders,? Chiefs, or Rulers—artists in the 
craft of governing, who supply professionally that necessity of the 
Commonwealth, and from whom all orders emanate: next, the 
body of Guardians, Soldiers, Policemen, who execute the orders 
of this cabinet, and defend the territory against all enemies. 
Respecting both of these, Plato carefully prescribes both the 
education which they are to receive, and the circumstances under 
which they are to live. They are to be of both sexes inter- 
mingled, but to know neither family nor property : they live to- 
gether in barrack, and with common mess, receiving subsistence and 
the means of decent comfort, but no more, from the producers : 
respecting sexual relations and births, I shall say more presently. 

When Plato has provided thus much, he treats his city as 
eye already planted and brought to consummation. He 
cardinal thinks himself farther entitled to proclaim it as per- 
virtues are fectly good, and therefore as including the four con- 


assumed as : : , , 
constituting stituent elements of Good: that is, as being wise, 
_ the whole of ' 3 . 

Goodor Vir- brave, temperate, just.2 He then looks to find 


“ i te wherein each of these four elements resides : wisdom 


these vir- resides specially in the cabinet of Rulers—courage 
tues resides. ° F ° SERPS 
specially in the Guardians—temperance and justice, 


1 Plato, Rep. iii. p. 397 E. COL ein, @ Tat “Apiotwvos, 7 n mokis ss 


2The principle laid down in the Oiuar ymiv Thy modu, eimep odpbds ‘ye 
Protagoras will be remembered—cls grorat, Téhkewms adyadny elvar, 


"Avay edn. AjjAov Of, ore copy 
Grote ote De ixavds uasraus éoti way avdpeto. Kal oddpwv | kat deKaia. 


AjAov. OvKodv, 6, TL av avTav ed pw-~ 
3 Plato, Repub. iv. pp. 427 D—428 A. Mev év adTH, To UTdAOLTOY EoTaL Td OVX 
kionevn bev Toivur, jv 8° éyd, 75 dv evpyucvov; &. 
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in these two, but in the producing multitude also. The two 
last virtues are universal in the Commonwealth. Temperance 
consists in the harmony of opinion between the multitude and 
the two higher classes as to obedience: the Guardians are as 
ready to obey as the Chiefs to command : the multitude are also 
for the most part ready to obey—but should they ever fail in 
obedience, the Guardians are prepared to lend their constraining 
force to the authority of the Chiefs. Having thus settled three 
out of the four elements of Good, which enumeration he assumes 
to be exhaustive—Plato assumes that what remains must be 
Justice. This remainder he declares to be—That each of the 
three portions of the Commonwealth performs its own work and 
nothing else: and this is Justice. Justice and Temperance are 
thus common to all the three portions of the Commonwealth : 
while Wisdom and Prudence belong entirely to the Chiefs, and 
Courage entirely to the Guardians. 

Here, for the first time in Ethical Theory, Prudence, Courage, 
Temperance, Justice, are assumed as an exhaustive po non. 
enumeration of virtues: each distinct from the other joe of 
three, but all together including the whole OF Virtue. exhagstive 
Through Cicero and others; these four have come ¢lassifica: 
down as the cardinal virtues. From whom Plato cal theory. 
derived it, I do not know: not certainly from the ot cell the 
historical Sokrates, who resolved the last three into {listinction 
the first.2 Nor is it indeed in harmony with Plato’s Temperance 
own view: for temperance and justice are substan- es Baha 
tially coincident, in his explanation of them (since he does not 
recognise the characteristic feature of Justice, as directly tending 
to the good of a person other than the agent): and the line, by 
which he endeavours to part them, is obscure as well as unim- 
portant. Schleiermacher—who admits that the distinction 
drawn here between Temperance and Justice is altogether forced 








1 Plat. Rep. iv. p. 482 B. 7d dé 6H 2Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9, 4-5. codiav 
Aoumdv eldos, d° & av Ere aperis 88 Kai cwhpoodyyy ov Siwprgev, Ke. 
peréxoe modus, Ti wor’ av ein; SHAov yap Compare the discussion of cw¢po- 
Ore TOUTS éorw H Sexacocgvry. ovvn, iv. 5, 9-11, where Sokrates en- 

Compare p. 444 D, where he defines forces the practice of it on the ground 
*Aperi —’ApeTh ev dpa, ws éoixev, that it ensured to a man both more 
byiecd té Tus Gv ein Kat Kdéddos kat pleasures and greater pleasures, of 
evegia Wuxis* Kania $&, vooos Te Kal which he would deprive himself if he 
aloxos Kat acdéve.a. were foolish enough to be intemperate. 
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—supposes that Plato took up this quadruple classification, be- 
cause he found it already established in the common, non-theo- 
rising, cousciousness.1 If this be true, the real distinction 
between Justice (as directly bearing on the rights of another 
person) and Temperance (as directly concerning only the future 
happiness of the agent himself), which is one of the most 
important distinctions in Ethics—must have been already felt, 
without being formulated, in the common mind: and Plato, by 
retaining the two words, but effacing the distinction between the 
two, and giving a new meaning to Justice—took a step in the 
wrong direction. He himself however tells us, that the defini- 
tion, here given of Justice, is not his own; but that he had 
heard it enunciated by many others before him.2 What makes 
this more remarkable is, That the same definition (to do your 
own business and not to meddle with other people’s business) is 
what we read in the Charmidés as delivered respecting Temper- 
ance, by Charmides and Kritias:? delivered by them, and 
afterwards pulled to pieces in cross-examination by Sokrates. 
Herein we see farther proof how little distinction Plato drew 
between Justice and Temperance. | 

From whomsoever Plato may have derived this ethical classi- 


fication—Virtue as a whole, distribute Our varieties—l. 
‘a goeuce orinaw: wipseem: Courage or Energy—3-Temperance 
—4. Justice—we find it here placed in the foreground of his 














doctrine j h the collective Commonwealth and the 


1 Schleiermacher, Einl. zum Staat, 
pp. 25-26. ‘‘ Dieser Tadel trifft héch- 
stens die Aufstellung jener vier zu- 
sammengehorigen Tugenden; welche 
Platon offenbar genug nur mit rich- 
tigem praktischen Sinne aus Ehrfurcht 
fiir das Bestehende aufgenommen hat: 
wie sie denn schon auf dieselbe Weise 
aus dem gemeinen Gebrauch in die 
pre Ppa des Sokrates iibergegangen 
sind.” 


2 Plato, Repub. iv. p. 483 A. Kai 
Bnv OTe ye TO Ta avTOD Tpdrrevv Kat my 
mohutpaypovety Sixaocvvn éori, Kat 
TovTO GAAwY Te TOAADY aKYKba- 
eV, Kal avTot moAAdKLs elipHKaper. 
Compare iii. p. 406 E. 


3See Charmidés, pp. 161-162. 
Heindorf observes in his note on this 


assage :—“ A sophistis ergo vulgata 

#C cwhpoavyys definitio: ad justitiam 
quoque ab iisdem ut videtur, translata. 
Republ. iv. p. 433 (the passage cited 
in note preceding). Quo pertinent illa 
Ciceronis, De Officiis, i. 9,2. Item ad 
prudentiam, Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vi. 8, 
Philosopho vero hoc tribuit Sokrates, 
Gorgias, p. 526).” 

The definition given in the Char- 
midés appears plainly ascribed to 
Kritias as its author (p. 162 D). The 
affirmation that it was ‘‘a sophistis 
vulgata,” and afterwards transferred 
by these same to Justice, is made 
without any authority produced ; and 


‘is expressed in the language usual 


with the Platonic commentators, who 
treat the Sophists as a philosophical 
sect or school. 
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individual man.!_ He professes to understand and explain what 














they aria reason upon Them all with confidence—and to apply 
them_to very important conclusions. 


But let us pause for a moment to ask, how these professions 


harmonise with the dialogues reviewed in my pre- 


ceding volumes. No reader will have forgotten the oe ony oe 
doubts and difficulties, exposed by the Sokratic Elen- Sumedas 
chus throughout the Dialogues of Search: the con- narra 
fessed inability of Sokrates himself to elucidate them, though in 
while at the same time his contempt for the false rise Shey 
persuasion of knowledge—for those who talk confi- in taa rena 
dently about matters which they can neither explain and full of 
nor defend—is expressed without reserve. Now, pel 


when we turn to the Hippias Major, we find Sokrates 

declaring, that no man can affirm, and that a man ought to be 
ashamed to pretend to affirm, what particular matters are beauti- 
ful (fine, honourable) or ugly (mean, base), unless he knows and 
can explain what Beauty is? A similar declaration appears in 
the Menon, where Sokrates treats it as absurd to affirm or deny 
any predicate respecting a Subject, until you have satisfied your- 
self that you know what the Subject itself is: and where he 
farther proclaims, that as to Virtue, he does not know what it is, 
and that he has never yet found any one who did know. Such 
ignorance is stated at the end of the dialogue not less emphati- 
cally than at the beginning. Again, respecting the four varieties 
or parts of Virtue. The first of the four, Prudence—(Wisdom— 
Knowledge)—has been investigated in the Thesetétus—one of the 
most elaborate of all the Platonic dialogues: several different 
explanations of it are proposed by Theetétus, and each is shown 
by Sokrates to be untenable ; the problem remains unsolved at 
last. As to Courage and Temperance, we have not been more 
fortunate: The Lachés and Charmidés exhibit nothing but a 
fruitless search both for one and for the other. And here the 
case is more remarkable ; because in the Lachés, one of the 


rate constittient, seemingly because on 
matters of piet he ~~ direct 
reference to Apo o and the Delphian 
oracle (Re 1m iv. p. 427 B). 
2 Plat. p. Maj. pp. 286 D, 304 C. 
ev enon, pp. 71 B-C, 86 B, 
100 B. 


1In some of the Platonic Dialogues 

these four varieties are not understood 
as exhausting the sum total of Virtue: 
eres s is included also; see Lachés, 
, Protagoras, p. 329 D, Euthy- 

Pion, pp. 5-6. Plato does not advert 

70 oovov in the Republic as a sepa- 
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several definitions of Courage, tendered to Sokrates and refuted 
by him, is, the very definition of Courage delivered by him in 
the Republic as complete and satisfactory : while in the Char- 
midés, one of the definitions of Temperance, refuted, and even 
treated as scarcely intelligible, by Sokrates (7d mpdarrew ra éavrod) 
is the same as that which Sokrates in the Republic relies on as a 
valid definition of Justice.t Lastly, every one who has read the 
Parmenidés, will remember the acute objections there urged 
against the Platonic hypothesis of substantive Ideas, participated 
in by particulars : of which objections no notice is taken in the 
Republic, though so much is said therein about these Ideas, in 
regard to thetraining of the philosophical Chiefs. 

If we revert to these passages (and many others which might 
Difficulties > produced) of past dialogues, we shall find no means 
me hg ai provided of harmonising them with the Republic. 
overleaped The logical and oilseed difficulties still exist: they 
by Plato. have never been elucidated : the Republic does’ not 
pretend to elucidate them, but overlooks or overleaps them. 
In composing it, Plato has his mind full of a different point of 
view, to which he seeks to give full effect. While his spokes- 
man Sokrates was leader of opposition, Plato delighted to arm 
him with the maximum of negative cross-examining acuteness : 
but here Sokrates has passed over to the ministerial benches, 
and has undertaken the difficult task of making out a case in 
reply to the challenge of Glaukon and Adeimantus. No new 
leader of opposition is‘ allowed to replace him. The splendid 
constructive effort of the Republic would have’ been spoiled, if 
exposed to such an analytical cross-examination as that which 
we read in Menon, Lachés, or Charmidés. 

In remarking upon the Platonic Republic as a political scheme 
Ethical and only, we pass from the Platonic point of view to the 
ge inp Aristotelian : that is, to the discussion of Ethics and 


heory com- 


bined by —- Politics as separate subjects, though adjoining and 
Plato, x E 3 
treated partially overlapping :each other. Plato conceives 


1See Lachés p, 195 A. Hv tov rage to be » dpdvimos Kaprepia) put by 
Sevv@v Kal Oappadrdéwy eémioryunv, Sokrates—yn eis tri dpdvipos; oo 
pp. 196 C--199 A-E—in the _ cross- pened with Republic, iv. EP: 429 C 
examination of Nikias by Sokrates: 430 B, = C. See also harmidés, 
and the question in the cross-examina- pp. 161 B, 162 B-C, compared with 
tion of Lachés (who has defined Cou- public. iv. p. 433 B-D. 


a ee 
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. . . . 2 rt b 
the two in intimate union, and even employs violent pcm 


metaphors to exaggerate the intimacy. 


Xenophon 


also conceives them in close conjunction. Aristotle goes farther 
in separating the two: a great improvement in regard to the 
speculative dealing with both of them.? 

If, following the example of Aristotle, we criticise the Platonic 


Republic as a scheme of political constitution, we find 
that on most points which other theorists handle at 
considerable length, Plato is intentionally silent. His 
project is an outline and nothing more. 
neates fully the brain and heart of the great Levia- 


than, but leaves the rest in 


Platonic 
Common- 
wealth— 
only an out- 
line—par- 
tially filled 
up. 


He an- 


He deli- 


very faint outline. 


nounces explicitly the purpose of all his arrangements, to obtain 
happiness for the whole city : by which he means, not happiness 
for the greatest number of individuals, but for the abstract unity 
called the City, supposed to be capable of happiness or misery, 
apart from any individuals, many or few, composing it.? Each 
individual is to do the work for which he is best fitted, contri- 
butory to the happiness of the whole—and to do nothing else. 
Each must be content with such happiness as consists with his 


own exclusive employment.® 


The Chiefs or Rulers are assumed to be both specially qualified 
and specially trained for the business of governing. apsolute 


Their authority is unlimited: 


1The concluding chapter of the 
Nikomachean Ethics contains some 
striking remarks upon this separation. 

2 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 420-421. 
The objection that the Guardians will 
have no happiness, is put by Plato 
into the mouth of Adeimantus, but is 
denied by Sokrates; who, however, 
says that even if it were true he could 
not admit it as applicable, since what 
he wishes is that the entire common- 
wealth s be happy. Aristotle 
(Politic. ii. 5, 1264, 6-15) ss gets the 
objection of Adeimantus, and declares 
that collective rs ene (not enjoyed 
by some individuals) is impossible. 

See the valuable chapter on Ideal 
Models in Politics (vol. ii. ch. xxii. 
eS 236 seq.) in Sir George Cornewall 

wis’s Treatise on the methods of 
Observation and Reasoning in Politics. 
The different ideal models framed by 
theorists ancient and modern, Plato 


they represent that rule ofa 


among the number, are there collected, 
with judicious remarks in comparing 
and appreciating them. 

3 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421 C. 

He lays down this minute sub- 
division and speciality of aptitude in 
individuals as a fundamental property 
of human nature. Repub. iii. p. 395 B, 
kal ér. ye TovTwy aivetai por ets 
oprkpotepa Karakekeppaticba. yy TaAv 
avOpwrov dicts, &C. f 

pomnere Xenophon, Cyroped. ii. 
1, 21, where the same principle is laid 
down. Another passage in the same 
treatise (Cyropeed. viii. 2, 5) is also 
interesting. Xenophon there contrasts 
the smaller towns, where many trades 
were combined in the same hand and 
none of the works well performed, with 
the larger towns, where there was a 
minuter subdivision of labour, each 
man doing one work only, and doing 
it well. 


} 
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re One Infallible Wise Man, whom Plato frequently 
Careful and appeals to (in the Politikus, Kriton, Gorgias, and 
record of Other dialogues), but never names. They are a very 
the Guar- small number, perhaps only one: the persons natu- 
dians. ; . ae 

rally qualified being very few, and even they requiring 
the severest preparatory training. The Guardians, all of them 
educated up to a considerable point, both obey themselves the 
orders of these few Chiefs, and enforce obedience upon the pro- 
ductive multitude. Of this last-mentioned multitude, consti- 
tuting numerically almost the whole city, we hear little or 
nothing : except that the division of labour is strictly kept up 
among them, and that neither wealth nor poverty is allowed to 
grow up.! How this is to be accomplished, Plato does not point 
out: nor does he indicate how the mischievous working (we, 
mischievous, in his point of view, and as he declares it) of the 
proprietary and the family relations is to be obviated. His 
scheme tacitly assumes that separate property and family are to 
subsist among the great mass of the community, but not among 
the Guardians: he proclaims explicitly, that if the proprietary 
relations or the family relations were permitted among the 
Guardians, entire corruption of their character would ensue? 
Among the Demos or multitude, he postulates nothing except 
unlimited submission to the orders of the Rulers enforced 
through the Guardians. The regulative powers of the Rulers 
are assumed to be of omnipotent efficacy against every cause of 
‘mischief, subject only to one condition—That the purity of the 
golden breed, together with the Platonic training and discipline, 
are to be maintained among them unimpaired. 

Everything in the Platonic Republic turns upon this elaborate 
training of the superior class: most of all, the Chiefs or Rulers 
—next, the Soldiers or Guardians. Besides this training, they 
are required to be placed in circumstances which will prevent 
them from feeling any private or separate interest of their own, 
apart from or adverse to that of the multitude. “Every man” 
(says Plato) “will best love those whose advantage he believes 
to coincide with his own, and when he is most convinced 
that “if they do well, he himself will do well also: if not, 


1 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421. 2 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 417. 
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not.”1 “The Rulers must be wise, powerful, and affectionately 
solicitous for the city.” | 

These then are the two circumstances which Plato works out : 
The Education of the Rulers and Guardians: Their position 
and circumstances in regard to each other and to the remaining 
multitude. He does not himself prescribe, or at least he pre- 
scribes but rarely, what is to be enacted or ordered. He creates 
the generals and the soldiers; he relies upon the former for 
ordering, upon the latter for enforcing, aright. 

On this point we may usefully compare him with his contem- 
porary Xenophon. He, like Plato, presents himself Comparison 
to mankind as a preceptor or schoolmaster, rather of Plato 
than as a lawgiver. Most Grecian cities (he remarks) phon—_ 
left the education of youth in the hands of parents, “7jgP@dia 
and permitted adults to choose their own mode of micus. 
life, subject only to the necessity of obeying the laws: that is, 
of abstaining from certain defined offences, and of performing 


certain defined obligations—under penalties if such obedience 


were not rendered. From this mode of proceeding Xenophon 
dissents, and commends the Spartan Lawgiver Lykurgus for 
departing from it.? To regulate public matters, without regu- 
lating the private life of the citizens, appeared to him impos- 
sible? At Sparta, the citizen was subject to authoritative 
regulation, from childhood to old age. In the public education, 
or in the public drill, he was constantly under supervision, 
going through prescribed exercises. This produced, according 
to Xenophon, “a city of pre-eminent happiness”. He proclaims 
and follows out the same peculiar principle, in his ideal scheme 
of society called the Persian laws. He embodies in the Cyro- 
peedia the biography of a model chief, trained up from his youth 
in (what Xenophon calls) the Persian system, and applying the 
virtues acquired therein to military exploits and to the govern- 
ment of mankind. The Persian polity, in which the hero Cyrus 
receives his training, is described. Instead of leaving indivi- 

1 Plato, Republic, iii. p.412D. | © 2Xenophon, Rep. Lacedem. i. 2. 

Kat wév tovré y av pahiora gidot, Aveodpyos, ov mimnoduevos Tas aAdas 
@ ~uphépew yotro Ta ava Kai éavT@, modes, GAAA Kal evavTia yvovs ais 


Kal orav pddvora éxeivou ev eD mpat- mAciorats, mpoéxovoay evdaimoviq Thy 
> 
Tovros ointar évpBaivery Kai éavtTd eb marpida amddecsev. 
> 


asthe un my ae a 3 Compare Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A. 
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duals to their own free will, except as to certain acts or absti- 
nences specifically enjoined, this polity placed every one under 
a regimental training: which both shaped his character before- 
hand, so.as to make sure that he should have no disposition to 
commit offences!—and subjected him to perpetual supervision 
afterwards, commencing with boyhood and continued to old age, 
through the four successive stages of boys, youths, mature men, 
and elders. | 

This general principle of combining polity with education, is 
fundamental both with Plato and Xenophon: to a 


Both of See : s 
themcom- great degree, it is retained also by Aristotle. The 
bine polity _ lawgiver exercises a spiritual as well as a temporal 
cation— = function. He does not content himself with prohibi- 
temporal “ sl ‘ e Sen 
with spiri tions and punishments, but provides for fashioning 
tual. 


every man’s character to a predetermined model, 
through systematic discipline begun in childhood and never 
discontinued. This was the general scheme, realised at Sparta in 
a certain manner and degree, and idealised both by Plato and 
Xenophon. The full application of the scheme, however, is 
restricted, in all the three, to a select body of qualified citizens ; 
who are assumed to exercise dominion or headship over the 
remaining community.” 

Thus far the general conception of Xenophon and Plato is 
similar: yet there are material differences between 


Differences 
or bguag them. In Xenophon, the ultimate purpose is, to set 
Character * forth the personal qualities of Cyrus: to which pur- 
of Cyrus. pose the description of the general training of the 


citizens is preparatory, occupying only a small portion of the 
Cyropeedia, and serving to explain the system out of which 
Cyrus sprang. And the character of Cyrus is looked at in 
reference to the government of mankind. Xenophon had seen 


cba. “Empédovrat dé dy Ode. 


2 In Xenophon, all Persians are sup- 
posed to be legally admissible to the 
public training ; but in practice, none 


1 Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2, 2-6. Odror 
5é Soxovory ot vépor apxerOar TOU KoLVOU 
ayalov ériredovmevor ovK EvOcev BOevTrEep 
€v Tals mAeiotats moAcoLW apxovTa. At 


pév yap mActora modes, adetoar Tat- 
Severv Omws Tis €OéAe TOYS EavTOD Taidas 
Kal avrovs Tos mperBuTépous STws éOé- 
Aovot Gidyew, Emerita mpooTaTrovo.y 
avrTovs uy) KAemTev. . . . Ot 5é Tleporxot 
vdp.oe mpodaBdvres EmipédrovTar OTwWS THY 
GpxXnv ph ToLrovToL Egovrar ot ToAtTaL, 
Oot TOVYpOD TLVOS 7} aiaxpoOd Epyou édie- 


can frequent it constantly except those 
whose families can maintain them 
without labour; nor can any be re- 
ceived into the advanced stages, except 
those who have passed through the 
lower. Hence none go really through 
the training except the Homotimoi. 
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governments, of all sorts, resisted and overthrown—despotisms, 
oligarchies, democracies. His first inference from these facts 
is, that man is a very difficult animal to govern :—much 
more difficult than sheep or oxen. But on farther reflection 
he recognises that the problem is noway insoluble: that a ruler 
may make sure of ruling mankind with their own-consent, and 
of obtaining hearty obedience—provided that he goes to work in 
an intelligent manner.’ Such a ruler is described in Cyrus; 
who both conquered many distant and unconnected nations,— 
and governed them, when conquered, skilfully, so as to ensure 
complete obedience without any active discontent. The abilities 
and exploits of Cyrus thus step far beyond the range of the 
systematic Persian discipline, though that discipline is repre- 
sented as having first formed both his character and that of his 
immediate companions. He is a despot responsible to no one, 
but acting with so much sagacity, justice, and benevolence, that 
his subjects obey him willingly. His military orders are ar- 
ranged with the utmost prudence and calculation of consequences. 
He promotes the friends who have gone through the same dis- 
cipline with himself, to be satraps of the conquered provinces, 
exacting from them submission, and tribute-collection for himself, 
together with just dealing towards the subjects. Each satrap 
is required to maintain his ministers, officers, and soldiers 
around him under constant personal inspection, with habits of 
temperance and constant exercise in hunting? These men and 
the Persians generally, constitute the privileged class-and the 
military force of the empire :* the other mass of subjects are not 
only kept disarmed, but governed as “gens tazlleables et corvé- 
ables”. Moreover, besides combining justice and personal activity 
with generosity and winning manners, Cyrus does not neglect 
such ceremonial artifices and pomp as may impose on the imagi- 
nation of spectators. He keeps up designedly not merely com- 


1Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 1, 3. hv ms 6, 13, vii. 5, 79. viii. 5, 24: et dé ov, 

éTLTTALEVvWS TOUTO TPATTY. ar | & Kipe, émapOeis rats Tapovgars TUXAKLS, 
Compare Xenoph. Economic. ¢. xxi. émxeipyjoes kat Tepoav apxerv ert 

where 7d éOcAdvrwy apxew is declared rAcovefiq, @oTwep THY aGAAwY, 

to be a superhuman good, — To &e. 

akovrwy tupavvety is reckoned as a 4 ii i 40. QAAa 

curse equivalent to that of Tantalus. =, ecrewoeen pore 4 abet abdabe. 
2 Xenophon, Cyroped. viii. 6,1-10. "Wig0 viii’ 3.1 x : 
3 Xenoph. Gyrop. viii. 1, 43-45, viii. sty 
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petition but mutual jealousy and ill-will among those around 
him. And he is careful that the most faithful among them shall 
be placed on his left hand at the banquet, because that’side is the 
most exposed to treachery.! 

What is chiefly present to the mind of Xenophon is, a select 
fraction of citizens passing their whole lives in a regi- 


x hon- oe , : : 
tio genius mental training like that of Lacedemon: uniformity 
or com- . * . 

wy aad of habits, exact obedience, the strongest bodily exer- 
pies ar onal cise combined with the simplest nutritive diet, perfect 
Sokratic command of the physical appetites and necessities, so 
epplied in that i ga thing as epiiiing * blowing oe * 
rien na nol seen. e grand purpose of the system, as at Sparta, 


is warlike efficiency: war being regarded as the 
natural state of man. The younger citizens learn the use of the 
bow and javelin, the older that of the sword and shield. As war 
requires not merely perfectly trained soldiers; but also the 
initiative of a superior individual chief, so Xenophon assumes in 
the chief of these men (like Agesilaus at Sparta) an unrivalled 
genius for command. The Xenophontic Cyrus is altogether a 
practical man. We are not told that he learnt anything except 
in common with the rest. Neither he nor they receive any 
musical or literary training. The course which they go through 
is altogether ethical, gymnastical, and military. Their boyhood 
is passed in learning justice and temperance,* which are made 
express subjects of teaching by Xenophon and under express 
masters: Xenophon thus supplies the deficiency so often lamented 
by the Platonic Sokrates, who remarks that neither at Athens 
nor elsewhere can he find either teaching or teacher of justice. 
Cyrus learns justice and temperance along with the rest, but he 
does not learn more than the rest: nor does Xenophon perform 


1 Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 2, viii. 4, 3. their fellows. As an instance of this 


2 Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 2, 16, viii. 1, 42, 
viii. 8,8. He insists repeatedly upon 
this point. Compare a curious passage 
in the Meditations of Marcus Anto- 
ninus, vi. 30. 

3 Plato, Legg. i. p. 626. Plutarch, 
Lykurg. 25. ompare Lykurg. and 
aye ve ieee dcdcads 

enophon, op. i. 2, 6- \ 

The boys are appointed to adju- 
dicate, under the supervision of the 
teacher, in disputes which occur among 


practice, we find the well-known adju- 
dication by young Cyrus, between the 
eat boy and the little boy, in regard 
a the two coats ; and a very instruc- 
tive illustration it is, of the principle 
of property (Cyrop. i. 3,17). 
Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 3, 16, iii. 3, 35. 
Cyrus is indeed represented as having 
taken lessons from a paid teacher in 
the art tod orparyyeiv: but these les- 
sons were meagre, comprising nothing 
beyond 7a taxrixd, i. 6, 12-15. 
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his promise of explaining by what education such extraordinary 
genius for command is brought about.1| The superior character 
of Cyrus is assumed and described, but noway accounted for: 
indeed his rank and position at the court of Astyages (in which 
he stands distinguished from the other Persians) present nothing 
but temptations to indulgence, partially countervailed by wise 
counsel from his father Kambyses. We must therefore consider 
Cyrus to be a king by nature, like the chief bee in each hive 2— 
an untaught or self-taught genius, in his excellence as general 
and emperor. He obtains only one adventitious aid peculiar to 
himself. Being of divine progeny, he receives the special favour 
and revelations of the Gods, who, in doubtful emergencies, 
communicate to him by signs, omens, dreams, and sacrifices, 
what he ought to do and what he ought to leave undone.? Such 
privileged communications are represented as indispensable to 
the success of a leader: for though it was his duty to learn all 
that could be learnt, yet even after he had done this, so much 
uncertainty remained behind, that his decisions were little better 
than a lottery. The Gods arranged the sequences of events 
partly in a regular and decypherable manner, so that a man by 
diligent study might come to understand them: but they reserved 
many important events for their own free-will, so as not to be 
intelligible by any amount of human study. Here the wisest 
man was at fault no less than the most ignorant: nor could he 
obtain the knowledge of them except by special revelation 
solicited or obtained. The Gods communicated such peculiar 
knowledge to their favourites, but not to every one indiscri- 
minately : for they were under no necessity to take care of men 
towards whom they felt no inclination.’ Cyrus was one of the 
men thus specially privileged : but he was diligent in cultivating 


@cot Sé, aet ovres mavTa trace Ta TE 
yeyevnéva kal Ta OvTa, Kai 0, Te 3 
EKATTOU aUT@V amoBioerat * kat TOV 
gumBovrcvopnéevar avOparray ots 
ay iréo Bot, Tpoonuaivovary a Te 
py. Tovety Kai & od xpy. Et S& ph 


1 Xenoph. Cyrop. i mole Twi 
madeia madevBeis Seats riiGers eis 
Td apxetv avOpareav. 

2 enoph. Cyrop. v. 1, 24. The 
queen-bee is masculine in Xenophon’ 8 
cones tion. 


enoph. Cyrop. viii. 7, 3, iv. 2, 15, 

iv. + 24. Compare Xenoph. Economic. 
v. 19-20. 

4 Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 6, 46. Otvrws 

ye avOpwrivy copia ovdiy pa.ddov 

¢ € ) dperrov aipetotat, ¥) H et KAnpov- 

Mevos 6, Te Adxoe TOUTS Tis mpaTToL. 


maow edéAovar oupBovrcverv, ovdéev @av- 
Kaordr * ov yap, avayKy avrots éoriv, av 
av eH OédAworr, émupmeActoOa. 

Compare i. 6, 6-23, also the Me- 
morab, i. 1, 8, where the same doctrine 
is ascribed to Sokrates. 

5 Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 6, 46 ad fin. 
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the favour of the Gods by constant worship, not merely at times 
when he stood in need of their revelations, but at other times 
also: just as in regard to human friends or patrons, assiduous 
attentions were requisite to keep up their goodwill. 

When it is desired to realise an ideal improvement of society 
(says Plato), the easiest postulate is to assume a despot, young, 
clever, brave, thoughtful, temperate, and aspiring, belonging to 
that superhuman breed which reigned under the presidency of 
Kronus. Such a postulate is assumed by Xenophon in his hero 
Cyrus. The Xenophontic scheme, though presupposing a col- 
lective training, resolves itself ultimately into the will of an 
individual, enforcing good regulations, and full of tact in dealing 
with subordinates. What Cyrus is in campaign and empire, 
Ischomachus (see the Economica of Xenophon) is in the house- 
hold : but everything depends on the life of this distinguished 
individual. Xenophon leads us at once into practice, laying only 
a scanty basis of theory. 

In Plato’s Republic, on the contrary, the theory predominates. 
He does not build upon any individual hero: he con- 


Plato does ‘ : 

not build _— structs a social and educational system, capable of 
upon an in- ; . : 3 
dividual self-perpetuation at least for a considerable time? He 
i, Ackeol describes the generating and sustaining principles of 
ing —— his system, but he does not exhibit it in action, by 
eda wil e ° . . 
Xenophon- any pseudo-historical narrative: we learn indeed, 
tic. 


that he had intended to subjoin such a narrative, in 
the dialogue called Kritias, of which only the commencement 
was ever written.4 He aims at forming a certain type of cha- 
racter, common to all the Guardians : superadding new features 


two, yet it is no way unlikely: and 
I think it highly probable that the 
remark just cited from Plato may have 


1 Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 6, 3-5. 


} 2 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 709 EH, 710- 
13. 


3 Plato pg es Cyrus to have 
been a good general and a patriot, but 
not to have received any right educa- 
tion, and especially to have provided 
no good education for his children, who 
in consequence became corrupt and de- 
generate (Legg. iii. 694). Upon this 
remark some commentators of antiquity 
founded the supposition of grudge or 
ihn between Plato and Xenophon. 

e have no evidence to prove such a 
state of unfriendly feeling between the 


had direct reference to the Xenophontic 
Cyropedia. When we read the elabo- 
rate intellectual training which Plato 
rescribes for the rulers in his Repub- 
ic, we may easily understand that, in 
his view, the Xenophontic Cyrus had 
received no right education at all. His 
remark moreover brings to view the 
defect of all schemes built upon a per- 
fect despot—that they depend upon an 
individual life. 
4Plato, Timzus, pp. 20-26. Plato, 
Kritias, p. 108. 
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so as to form a still more exalted type, peculiar to those few 
Elders selected from among them to exercise the directorial 
function, He not only lays down the process of training in 
greater detail than Xenophon, but he also gives explanatory 
reasons for most of his recommendations. 

One prominent difference between the two deserves to be 
noticed. In the Xenophontic training, the ethical, gymnastic, 
and military, exigencies are carefully provided for: but the 
musical and intellectual exigencies are left out. The Xenophon- 
tic Persians are not affirmed either to learn letters, or to hear 
and repeat poetry, or to acquire the knowledge of any musical 
instrument. Nor does it appear, even in the case of the histori- 
cal Spartans, that letters made any part of their public training. 
But the Platonic training includes music and gymnastics as co- 
ordinate and equally indispensable. Words or intellectual exer- 
cises, come in under the head of music.! Indeed, in Plato’s view, 
even gymnastics, though bearing immediately on the health and 
force of the body, have for their ultimate purpose a certain 
action upon the mind ; being essential to the due development of 
courage, energy, endurance, and self-assertion.2 Gymnastics 
without music produce a hard and savage character, insensible 
to persuasive agencies, hating discourse or discussion,® ungraceful 
as well as stupid. Music without gymnastics generates a sus- 
ceptible temperament, soft, tender, and yielding to difficulties, 
with quick but transient impulses. Each of the two, music and 
gymnastic, is indispensable as a supplement and corrective to 
the other. 

The type of character here contemplated by Plato deserves 
particular notice, as contrasted with that of Xeno- pyatonic 
phon. Itis the Athenian type against the Spartan. Loved being 
Periklés in his funeral oration, delivered at Athens pared with 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian war, boasts that fon hke 
the Athenians had already reached a type similar to the Athe- 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 E. 411 D-E: Miodadoyos 57, olwat, 6 Towod- 

2Plato, Republic, iii. p. 410 B. tos xf veTat Kal duovgos, Kai meBot 
mpds TO Ovmoedés THs Gigews BAdTwy pev Sia Adywv ovdév Ere Xetra, Big 
KaKEtVO éyetpwy Tovnge. maAAOv ) mpds Se Kai aypidrnte @omep Onpiov mpds 
ioxdv, ovx Bomep of GAdoL aOAntai mdévra Svampdrrerat, Kal ev auabé 
popns Evexa. kal oKavdTyTe peTa appvOuias te Kat 
3 Plato, Republ. iii. pp. 410-411. axapiorias ¢7. 
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niancom- this--and that too, without any special individual 
ared with yee ‘ 
heSpartan. discipline, legally enforced: that they combined 
courage, ready energy, and combined action—with developed 
intelligence, the love of discourse, accessibility to persuasion, 
and taste for the Beautiful. That which Plato aims at accom- 
lishing in his Guardians, by means of a state-education at once 
musical and gymnastical—Periklés declares to have been already 
realised at Athens without any state-education, through the 
spontaneous tendencies of individuals called forth and seconded 
by the general working of the political system.! He compli- 
ments his countrymen as having accomplished this object without 
the unnecessary rigour of a positive state-discipline, and without 
any other restraints than the special injunctions and prohibitions 
of a known law. It is this absence of state-discipline to which 
both Xenophon and Plato are opposed. Both of them follow 
Lykurgus in proclaiming the insufficiency of mere prohibitions ; 
and in demanding a positive routine of duty to be prescribed by 
authority, and enforced upon individuals through life. In re- 
gard to end, Plato is more in harmony with Periklés : in regard 
to means, with Xenophon. 

Plato’s views respecting special laws and criminal procedure 
generally are remarkable. He not only manifests that repug- 
nance towards the Dikastery—which is common to Sokrates, 
Xenophon, Isokrates, and Aristophanes—but he excludes it 
almost entirely from his system, as being superseded by the 
constant public discipline of the Guardians. 

It is to be remembered that these propositions of Plato have 
Brokin: reference, not to an entire and miscellaneous com- 
sone sol. munity, but to a select body called the Guardians, 

lers are ° ° . 

the proper required to possess the bodily and mental attributes 
standard of Of Soldiers, policemen, and superintendents. The 
comparison standard of comparison in modern times, for the 


with the 


regulations Lykurgean, Xenophontic or Platonic, training, is to 


1 Thucyd. ii. 38-39-40. along with the chapter preceding, 

The comparison between this speech mark that concurrent development. of 
and the third book of Plato’s Re- 7d ¢iAdcodov and rd Ovpoedés which 
public (pp. 401-402-410-411), is very Plato provides, and the avoidance of 
interesting. The words of Perikles, those defects which spring from the 
prroKarovmev yap mer evtTedrcias kai separate and exclusive cultivation of 
pirocopovpev avev padaxias, taken either. 
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be sought in the stringent discipline of professional erm awe 
soldiers ; not in the general liberty, subject only to sbi 
definite restrictions, enjoyed by non-military persons. In regard 
to soldiers, the Platonic principle is now usually admitted—that 
it is not sufficient to enact articles of war, defining what a 
soldier ought to do, and threatening him with punishment in 
case of infraction—but that, besides this, it is indispensable to 
exact from him a continued routine of positive performances, 
under constant professional supervision. Without this prepara- 
tion, few now expect that soldiers should behave effectively 
when the moment of action arrives. This is the doctrine applied 
by Plato and Xenophon to the whole life of the citizen. 

Music and Gymnastic are regarded by Plato mainly as they 
bear upon and influence the emotional character of 


te é : é Music and 
his citizens. Each of them is the antithesis, and at gymnastic— 
the same time the supplement, to the other. Gym- Mujtlarious 
nastic tends to develop exclusively the courageous oo of 


and energetic emotions :—anger and the feeling of 
power—but no others. Whereas music (understood in the Pla- 
tonic sense) has a far more multifarious and varied agency : it 
may develop either those, or the gentle and tender emotions, 
according to circumstances! In the hands of Tyrteus and 
Aischylus, it generates vehement and fearless combatants : in the 
hands of Euripides and other pathetic poets, it produces tender, 
amatory, effeminate natures, ingenious in talk but impotent for 
action.? 

In the age of Plato, Homer and other poets were extolled as 
the teachers of mankind, and as themselves possess- 
ing universal knowledge. They enjoyed a religious 
respect, being supposed to speak under divine inspira- 


Great infiu- 
ence of the 
poets and 

their works 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 B-C. 
If we examine Plato’s tripartite classi- 
fication of the varieties of soul or mind, 


as itis given both in the Republic and: 


in the Timeus (1. Reason, in the 
cranium. 2. Energy, @vuds, in the 
thoracic region. 3. Appetite, in the 
abdominal region)—we shall see that 
it assigns no place to the gentle, the 
tender, or the esthetical emotions. 
These cannot be properly ranked either 
with energy (@vuds) or with appetite 
(émc@vuia). Plato can find no root for 


them except in reason or knowledge, 
from which he presents them as being 
collateral derivatives—a singular origin. 
He illustrates his opinion by the se pag 
singular analogy of the dog, who is 
entle towards persons whom he knows, 
erce towards those whom he does not 
know; so that gentleness is the product 
of knowledge. 
2See the argument between Es- 
chylus and Euripides in the Rane of 
Aristophanes, 1043-1061-1068. 
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on eduea- tion, and to be the privileged reporters or diviners of 


a forgotten past.! They furnished the most interesting 
portion of that floating mass of traditional narrative respecting 
Gods, Heroes, and ancestors, which found easy credence both as 
matter of religion and as matter of history: being in full harmony 
with the emotional preconceptions, and uncritical curiosity, of 
the hearers. They furnished likewise exhortation and reproof, 
rules and maxims, so expressed as to live in the memory—im- 
pressive utterance for all the strong feelings of the human bosom. 
Poetry was for a long time the only form of literature. It was 
not until the fifth century B.c. that prose compositions either 
began to be multiplied, or were carried to such perfection as to 
possess a charm of their own calculated to rival the poets, who 
had long enjoyed a monopoly as purveyors for zsthetical senti- 
ment and fancy. Rhetors, Sophists, Philosophers, then became 
their competitors ; opening new veins of intellectual activity,’ 
and sharing, to a certain extent, the pedagogic influence of the 
poets—yet never displacing them from their traditional function 
of teachers, narrators, and guides to the intelligence, as well as 
improving ministers to the sentiments, emotions, and imagina- 
tion, of youth. Indeed, many Sophists and Rhetors presented 
themselves not as superseding,? but as expounding and illustrat- 
ing, the poets. Sokrates also did this occasionally, though not 
upon system.* 


_ lAristoph. Rane, 1053. 
is made to say :— 


Aischylus 


GAN aroxpimrey xpy To movnpdy Tév 

_ YE TounTHy, 
kai ph mapayerv pnd SiSaoKerv* Tots wev 
, Yap madapiovrw 
€ott diddoKados doris ppdcer, totaw 8’ 

, Bac. ronrai. 
mavu on Set xpynora A€éyerv Nas. 

Compare the words of Pluto which 
conclude the Rane, 1497. 

Plato, Repub. x. p. 598 D-E. émewdy 
TLWY akovomev OTL oVTOL (Homer an 
the poets) macas pév réxvas éxioravrat, 
mavra dé TavOpwrea Ta mpds apeTHV 
Kal Kakiav, kat Ta ye Oeta, &C. Also 
Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 810-811; Ion, pp. 
536 A, 541 B: Xenoph. Memor. iv. 
2, 10; and Sympos. ili. 6, where we 
learn that Nikeratus could repeat by 
heart the whole Iliad and Odyssey. 

2 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 810. ddAous 
TounTtas expav@avovras, &C. 


3It was to gain this facility that 
Kritias and Alkibiades, as Xenophon 
tells us, frequented the society of 
Sokrates, who (as Xenophon also tells 
us) ‘‘ handled persons conversing with 
him ae as he pleased” (Memor. i. 2, 
14-18. 

A speaker in one of the Orations of 
Lysias (Orat. viii. KaxoAoyi@v, Ss. 12) 
considers this power of arguing a dis- 
puted case as one of the manifestations 
Tov giAdogodetv—Kal éyo méev opnv 
drrcocgodhodvtas avrovs mepi Tod 
mpayparos avTLAéyerv TOV Eva 
tiov Adyov: ot 8 apa ovK avréAcyov 
GAN avrémparrov. 

Compare the curious oration of 
Demosthenes against Lakritus, where 
the speaker imputes to Lakritus this 
abuse of argumentative power, as hav- 
ing been purchased by him ata large 
price from the teaching of Isokrates 
the Sophist, pp. 928-937-938. 

4 Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 57-60. 
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It is this educational practice—common to a certain extent 


among Greeks, but more developed at Athens than 
- elsewhere1—which Plato has in his mind, when he 
draws up the outline of a musical education for his 
He does not intend it as a 
scheme for fostering the highest intellectual powers, 


youthful Guardians. 


Plato’s idea 
of the pur- 
pose which 
poetry and 
music ought 
to serve in 
education. 


or for exalting men into philosophers—which he reserves as an 
ulterior improvement, to be communicated ata later period of 
life, and only to a chosen few—the large majority being supposed 
incapable of appropriating it. His musical training (co-operating 
with the gymnastical) is intended to form the character of the 
general body of Guardians: to implant in them from early 
childhood a peculiar vein of sentiments, habits, emotions and 
emotional beliefs, ethical esteem and disesteem, love and hatred, 
&c., to inspire them (in his own phrase) with love of the beautiful 


or honourable. 


It is in this spirit that he deals with the traditional, popular, 


1 The language of Plato is remark- 
able on this point. Republic, ii. p. 
3876 E. Tis ovv » matdeia;.) xade- 
mov evpety BeadAtiw THS VO TOD 
moAAOV xpdvov cipynméevnsy eoti 
$é mov H méev Eri THpmace Ying 
H & émi Wux7 povorxy—and a striking 
passage in the Kriton (p. 50 D), where 
education in povorxy and yupvacrin) 
is represented as a positive duty on 
the part of fathers towards their sons. 

About the multifarious and indefinite 
province of the Muses, comprehending 
all wadeia and Adyus, see Plutarch, 
Sympos. Problem. ix. 14, 2-3, p. 908- 
909. Also Plutarch, De Audiendis 
Poetis, p. 31 F, about the many diverse 
interpretations of Homer; especially 
those of Ahir by pus and Kleanthes. 

The last half of the eighth Book of 
Aristotle’s Politica contains remark- 
able reflections on the educational 
effects of music, showing the refined 
distinctions which philosophical men 
of that day drew respecting the varieties 
of melody and rhythm. Aristotle ad- 
verts to music as an agency not merely 
for radefa but also for xadapors (viil. 
_ 7, 1841, b. 38); to which last Plato 
does not advert. Aristotle also notices 
various animadversions by musical 
critics upon some of the dicta on 
musical subjects in the Platonic Re- 
public (kadws emitiuaor Kai rTodro 


Swxpdre. TOY Tepl THY MovELKHY TLVeES, 
1342, b. 23)—perhaps Aristoxenus : 
also 1342, a. 32. That the established 
character and habits of music could 
not be changed without leading to a 
revolution, ethical and political, in the 
minds of the citizens—is a principle 
affirmed by Plato, not as his own, but 
as having been laid down previously 
by Damon the celebrated musical in- 
structor (Repub. iii. p. 424 C). 

The following passage about Luther 
is remarkable :— 

** Aprés avoir essayé de la théologie, 
Luther fut décidé par les conseils de 
ses amis, & embrasser I’étude du droit ; 
qui conduisait alors aux postes les plus 
lucratifs de ’Etat et de l’Kglise. Mais 
il ne semble * ar s’y étre jamais livré 
avec gout. aimait bien mieux 
belle littérature, et surtout la musique. 
C’était son art de prédilection. la 
cultiva toute sa vie et l’enseigna 4 ses 
enfans. Il n’hésite pas A declarer que 
la musique lui semble le pager es 
arts, aprés la théologie. musique 
(dit il) est Part des prophétes: c’est 
le seul qui, comme la théologie, puisse 
calmer les troubles de lame et mettre 
le diable en fuite. I touchait du luth, 
jouait de la flfite.” (Michelet, Mémoires 
de Luther, écrits par lui-méme, pp. 4-5, 
Paris, 1835.) 
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wy poioraee' almost consecrated, poetical literature which prevailed 
ar aga’ : . 
most of the around him. He undertakes to revise and recast the 


traditional, whole of it. Repudiating avowedly the purpose of 
et the authors, he sets up a different point of view by 
Thischtey-. Which they are to be judged. The contest of princi- 
ous. 


ple, into which he now enters, subsisted (he tells us) 
long before his time: a standing discord between the philoso- 
phers and the poets.’ The poet is an artist? whose aim is to give 
immediate pleasure and satisfaction: appealing to esthetical 
sentiment, feeding imagination and belief, and finding embodi- 
ment for emotions, religious or patriotic, which he shares with 
his hearers: the philosopher is a critic, who lays down authori- 
tatively deeper and more distant ends which he considers that 
poetry ought to serve, judging the poets according as they pro- 
mote, neglect, or frustrate those ends. Plato declares the end 
which he requires poetry to serve in the training of his Guar- 
dians. It must contribute to form the ethical character which 
he approves: in so far as it thus contributes, he will tolerate it, 
but no farther. The charm and interest especially, belonging to 
beautiful poems, is not only no reason for admitting them, but 
is rather a reason (in his view) for excluding them. The more 


1 Plato, Republ. x. p. 607 B. madad ing teacher. While Plato banishes 


pév ris Siahopa prrocodia te Kai movn- 
TUKH, &C. 

2 Plato, Republ. x. p. 607 A-C.  rhpv 
ndvopévnv Movoay . . . % mpds ASovnv 
TOUNTLKH Kal H wiwnots, &. 

Compare also Leges ii. p. 655 D seq., 
about the povorkis opOdrys. 

3 It is interesting to read in the first 
book of Strabo (pp. 15-19-25-27, &c.) 
the controversy which he carries on 
with Eratosthenes, as to the function 
of poets generally, and as to the pur- 
pose of Homer in particular. Eratos- 
thenes considered Homer, and the 
other poets also, as having composed 
verses to please and interest, not to 
teach—yuxaywyias yxdpiv, ov ddac- 
kadias. Strabo (followine the astro- 
nomer gt tock ajen controverts this 
. opinion; affirming that poets had been 
the earliest philosophers and teachers 
of mankind, and that they must always 
continue to be the teachers of the 
multitude, who were unable to profit 
by history and philosophy. Strabo 
has thestrongestadmiration for Homer, 
not merely as a poet but as a moralis- 


Homer from his commonwealth, on the 
ground of pernicious ethical influence, 
Strabo claims for Homer the very 
opposite merit, and extols him as the 
best of all popular teachers—y 4éé 
mounTiKH Sypwdhedrcorépa Kai Oéarpa 
mAnpody Suvapnévn: n Sé dy TOD ‘Opnpod 
UmepBaddAdvTws . . . “Are dn mpds TO Trat- 
Sevtixov eidos Tovs piOovs avapépwv o 
moinTns eppdvTige TOAD pépos TAANBOdS 
(Strabo, i. p. 20). The contradiction 
between Plato and Strabo is remark- 
able. Compare the beginning of 
Horace’s Epistle, i. 2. In the time 
of Strabo (more than three centuries 
after Plato’s death) there existed an 
abundant prose literature on matters 
of erudition, history, science, philo- 
sophy. The work of instruction was 
thus taken out of the poet’s hands ; 
yet Strabo cannot bear to admit this. 
In the age of Plato the prose literature 
was comparatively small. Alexandria 
and its school did not exist : the peets 
covered a far larger portion of the 
entire ground of instruction. 

As a striking illustration of the con- 
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beautiful a poem is, the more effectively does it awaken, stimu- 
late, and amplify, the emotional forces of the mind : the stronger 
is its efficacy in giving empire to pleasure and pain, and in 
resisting or overpowering the rightful authority of Reason. It 
thus directly contravenes the purpose of the Platonic education 
—the formation of characters wherein Reason shall effectively 
controul all the emotions and desires.'. Hence he excludes all 
the varieties of imitative poetry :—that is, narrative, descriptive, 
or dramatic poetry. He admits only hymns to the Gods and 
panegyrics upon good citizens :—probably also didactic, gnomic, 
or hortative, poetry of approved tone. Inmitative poetry is de- 
¢lared objectionable farther, not only as it exaggerates the 
emotions, but on another ground—that it fills the mind with 
false and unreal representations ; being composed by men who 
have no real knowledge of their subject, though they pretend 
to a sort of fallacious omniscience, and talk boldly about every 
thing. 

Even hymns to the Gods, however, may be composed in many 
different strains, according to the conception which strict limits 
the poet entertains of their character and attributes. ipposed by 
The Homeric Hymns which we now possess could not poets. 
be acceptable to Plato. While denouncing much of the current 
theological poetry, he assumes a censorial authority, in his joint 
character of Lykurgus and Sokrates,? to dictate what sort of 
poetical compositions shall be tolerated among his Guardians. 
He pronounces many of the tales in Homer and Hesiod to be 


tinued and unquestioning faith in the 
ancient legends, we may cite Galen: 
who, in a medical argument against 
Erasistratus, cites the cure of the 
daughters of Preetus by Melampus 
as an incontestable authentic fact in 
medical evidence; putting to shame 
Krasistratus, who had not attended to 
it in his sone (Galen, De Atra 
Bile, T. v. p. 182, Ktthn). 

1 Plato, Republic, x. pp. 606-607, iii. 
p. 387 B. . 
2 Plato, Republic, x. pp. 598-599. 
When Pilato attacks the poets so 
‘severely on the ground of their de- 

rture from truth and reality, and 


heir false representations of human 
life—the poets might have retorted, 


that Plato departed no less from truth 
and reality in many parts of his Re- 
public, and especially in his panegyric 
upon Justice; not to mention the 
various mythes which we read in Re- 
public, Phedon, Phedrus, Politikus, 
& 


Cc. 

Plato’s fictions are indeed ethical, 
intended to serve a pedagogic purpose ; 
Homer’s fictions are zsthetical, ad- 
dressed to the fancy and emotions. 

But it is not fair in Plato, the 
avowed champion of useful fiction, to 
censure the poets on the ground of 
their departing from truth. 

3 Plutarch, Sympos. Queest. viii. 2, 
2; p. 719. 

O TlAdrwv, are 8) TO Swxpadre tov 
AvKovpyov avauryvis, &e. 
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not merely fictions, but mischievous fictions: not fit to be circu- 
lated, even if they had been true. 

Plato admits fiction, indeed, along with truth as an instrument 
for forming the character. Nay, he draws little dis- 


Hisviewof |... : 
the pur. tinction between the two, as regards particular narra- 
ctio. tives. But the point upon which he specially insists, 
little dis: is, that all the narratives in circulation, true or false, 
between respecting Gods and Heroes, shall ascribe to them 
bath “His none but qualities ethically estimable and venerable. 
censures He condemns Homer and Hesiod as having mis- 
upon Homer : 
and the tra- represented the Gods and Heroes, and as having 
gedians. attributed to them acts inconsistent with their true 


character, like a painter painting a portrait unlike to the ori- 
ginal.' He rejects in this manner various tales told in these 
poems respecting Zeus, Héré, Hephestus—the fraudulent rupture 
of the treaty between the Greeks and Trojans by Pandarus, at 
the instigation of Zeus and Athéné—the final battle of the Gods, 
in the Iliad?—the transformations of Proteus and Thetis, and 
the general declaration in the Odyssey that the Gods under the 
likeness of various strangers visit human cities as inspectors of 
good and bad behaviour *—the dream sent by Zeus to deceive 
Agamemnon (in the second book of the Iliad), and the charge 
made by Thetis in Aischylus against Apollo, of having deceived 
her and killed her son Achilies *—the violent amorous impulse 
of Zeus, in the fourteenth book of the Iliad—the immoderate 
laughter among the Gods, when they saw the lame Hephestus 
busying himself in the service of the banquet. Plato will not 
permit the realm of Hades to be described as odious and full of 
terrors, because the Guardians will thereby learn to fear death.® 
Nor will he tolerate the Homeric pictures of heroes or semi- 
divine persons, like Priam or Achilles, plunged in violent sorrow 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 377 E. 

2 Plato, Repub. ii. Bp. 378-379, 
Plutarch observes about Chrysippus— 
Ste TH Oe Karas pev emexAjoes Kat 
PiravOpwmovs aei, aypra 8’ épya Kat 
BapBapa cai Tadarixa mpooriénow (De 
Stoic. Repugnant. c. 32, p. 1049 B). 

3 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 380 B. Plato 
in the beginning of his Sophistés treats 
this doctrine of the appearances of the 
Gods with greater respect. Lucretius 
argues that the Gods, being in a state 


of perfect happiness and exempt from 
all want, cannot change ; Lucret. v. 170, 
compared with Plato, Rep. ii. p. 381 B. 

4 Plato, Republ. ii. pp. 380-381-383, 

5 Plato, Republ. iii. p. 386 C. 
Maximus Tyrius (Diss. xxiv. ¢. 5) 
remarks, that upon the principles here 
laid down by Plato, much of what 
occurs in the Platonic dialogues re- 
specting the erotic vehemence and 
enthusiasm of Sokrates ought to be 
excluded from education. 
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for the death of friends and relatives :—since a thoroughly right- 
minded man, while he regards death as no serious evil to the 
deceased, is at the same time most self-sufficing in character, 
and least in need of extraneous sympathy. 

These and other condemnations are passed by Plato upon the 
current histories respecting Gods, and respecting qyne of 


heroes the sons or immediate descendants of Gods. pace 6a 
He entirely forbids such histories, as suggesting bad y Plato, to 
examples to his Guardians. He prohibits all poetical Soka tones 
composition, except under his own censorial super- conform, in 
ss ‘ tales about 
vision. He lays down, as a general doctrine, that the Gods and 
eroes. 


Gods are good; and he will tolerate no narrative 
which is not in full harmony with this predetermined type. 
Without giving any specimens of approved narratives—which he 
declares to be the business not of the lawgiver, but of the poet— 
he insists only that all poets shall conform in their compositions 
to his general standard of orthodoxy.? 

Applying such a principle of criticism, Plato had little diffi- 
culty in finding portions of the current mythology offensive to 
his ideal type of goodness. Indeed he might have found many 
others, yet more offensive to it than some of those which he has 
selected. But the extent of his variance with the current views 


1 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 387 D-E. 6 
émeixns avhp TH émecket, oUmEep Kal 
ératpés éort, TO TeOvdvar ov Sevvdv 
Hynoetar . . . OvK dpa vmép ye éxeivouv 
ws Sevvdv te memovOdtos SdvpoiT av... 
"AAAG PIV . . . OTOLOUTOS padvora avTos 
avrg avtdpkns mpds Td ev Cyyv Kai dia- 
epovTws TOV GAAwY HKLoTa eTépov TpoT- 
Setrae . . . “Hxtor dpa avtg Sdevvov 
orepyOijvar vidos, 4} adédApov, } Xpyud- 
Twv, 7) aAAOV Tov TAY TOLOVTwY, KC. 

The doctrine of Epikurus, as laid 
down by Lucretius (iii. 844-920), coin- 
cides here with that of Plato :— 

Tu quidem ut es leto sopitus, sic 

eris V1 

Quod superest, cunctis privatu’ dolo- 

ribus eegris ; 

At nos horrifico cinefactum te propé 


usto 

Insatiabiliter deflebimus, seternum- 
que 

Nulla dies nobis mcerorem e pectore 


demet. 
Illud ab hoc igitur querendum est, 
quid sit 


Tantopere, ad somnum si res redit 
atque quietem 

Cur quisquam eterno possit tabes- 
cere luctu? 


Plato insists, not less strenuously 
than Lucretius, upon preserving the 
minds of his Guardians from the 
frightful pictures of Hades, which 
terrify all heare pirrey 5) movet 
ws oldy Te TavTas TOs axovovtas (Repub. 


iii. p. 887 C). Lucret. iii. 37: 


“metus ille foras preeceps Acheruntis 
endus 
Funditus, humanam qui vitam turbat 
ab imo”. 

2 Compare also Plato de Legg. x. p. 
886 C, a ag 941 B. 

8 As one example, Plato cites the 
story in the Iliad, that Achilles cut off 
his hair as an offering to the deceased 
Patroklus, after his hair had been 
consecrated by vow to the river Sper- 
cheius (Rep. iii. p. 391). If we look 
at the [liad (xxiii. 150), we find that 
the vow to the Spercheius had been 
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reveals itself still more emphatically, when he says that the Gods 
are not to be represented as the cause of evil things to us, but 
only of good things. Most persons (he says) consider the Gods as 
causes of all things, evil as well as good: but this is untrue :? 
the Gods dispense only the good things, not the evil; and the 
good things are few in number compared with the evil. Plato 
therefore requires the poet to ascribe all good things to the Gods 
and to no one else; but to find other causes, apart from the 
Gods, for sufferings and evils. Butif the poet chooses to describe 
sufferings as inflicted by the Gods, he must at the same time 
represent these sufferings as a healing penalty or real benefit to 


the sufferers.2 


The principle involved in these criticisms of Plato deserves 
notice, in more than one point of view. 
That which he proposes for his commonwealth is hardly less 


Position of 
Plato as an 
innovator 
on the re- 
ceived faith 
and tradi- 
tions. Fic- 
tions indis- 
pensable to 
the Platonic 
Common- 
wealth. 


controul, 


than a new religious creed, retaining merely old 
names of the Gods and old ceremonies. 
it to consist of a body of premeditated fictitious 
stories, prepared by poets under his inspection and 
He does not set up any pretence of his- 
torical truth for these stories, when first promulgated : 
he claims no traditionary evidence, no divine inspira- 
tion, such as were associated more or less with the 


He intends 


received legends, in the minds both of those who recited and 
of those who heard them. He rejects these legends, because 


originally made by Peleus, condition- 
ally upon the return of Achilles to his 
native land. Now Achilles had been 
already forewarned that he would never 
return thither, consequently the vow 
to Spercheius was void, and the execu- 
tion of it impracticable. 

Plato does not disbelieve the legend 
of Hippolytus ; the cruel death of an 
innocent youth, brought on by the 
Gods in consequence of the curse of 
his father Theseus (Legg. xi. p. 931 B). 

1 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 379 C. Ovd’ 
dpa 6 Oeds, émerdy ayabds, TavTwv av 
€ln aittos, ms ot modAot A€éyovaty, GAN’ 
OAlywv péev Tots avOpwmoLs aitLos, TOA- 
Av S€ avaitios* TOAD yap EAaTTH 
Tayada T@VKAKeV HCY. Kai tav 
Bev ayabav ovdéva GAAoV aitraréor, 
Tav S& Kaxav GAN arta Set Gnretvy Ta 
aitia, add’ ov Tov Oedv. 


2 Plato, Rep, ii. p. 380 B. Plutarch, 


Consolat. ad Apollonium (107 C, 115 E), 
citation from Pindar—év map’ éo@dov 
mhpara otvdvo Saiovrar Bpotots “APava- 
TOL—TOAAG yap mAciova Ta KaKa* Kal 
Ta pev (SC. ayabd) pdyts Kal dud ToAA@Y 
ppovtidwy Kradpea, TA 6& Kakd, mavu 
padtws. Z 
In the Sept. cont. Thebas of Ais- 
chylus, Eteokles complains of this 
doctrine as a hardship and unfairness 
to the chief. If (says he) we defend 
the city successfully, our success will 
be ascribed to the Gods; if, on the 
contrary, we fail, Eteokles alone will 
be the person blamed for it by all the 
citizens :— 
Et pév yap ed mpafarmer, aitia Qcod* 
Ei 8’ avd’, 6 wy yevorto, cvpdhopa TUXOL, 
*EreokAéns Gv eis TOADS KATA TTOALY 
“Yuvotd’ um aorav ppoustors toAvppd@ots 
Oipwypnaciw 0’—{y. 4). 
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they are inconsistent with his belief and sentiment as to the 
character of the Gods. Such rejection we can understand :—but 
he goes a step farther, and directs the coinage of a new body of 
legends, which have no other title to credence, except that they 
are to be in harmony with his belief about the general character 
of the Gods, and that they will produce a salutary ethical effect 
upon the minds of his Guardians. They are deliberate fictions, 
the difference between fact and fiction being altogether neglected : 
they are pious frauds, constructed upon an authoritative type, 
and intended for an orthodox purpose. The exclusive monopoly 
of coining and circulating fictions is a privilege which Plato 
exacts for himself as founder, and for the Rulers, after his 
commonwealth is founded.t All the narrative matter circulating 
in his community is to be prepared with-reference to his views, 
and stamped at his mint. He considers it not merely a privilege, 
but a duty of the Rulers, to provide and circulate fictions for the 
benefit of the community, like physicians administering whole- 
some medicines.? This is a part of the machinery essential to 
his purpose. He remarks that it had already been often worked 
successfully by others, for the establishment of cities present or 
past. There had been no recent example of it, indeed, nor will 
he guarantee the practicability of it among his own contem- 
poraries. Yet, unless certain fundamental fictions can be accre- 
dited among his citizens, the scheme of his commonwealth must 
fail. They must be made to believe that they are all earthborn 
and all brethren ; that the earth which they inhabit is also their 
mother: but that there is this difference among them—the 


1 Plato, Republ. iii. p. 389 B; com- 
pare ii. p. 382 C. 

Dahne (Darstellung der Jiidisch- 
Alexandrin. Religions-Philosophie, i. 
PP. 48-56) sets forth the motives which 

etermined the new interpretations of 
the Pentateuch by the Alexandrine 
Jews, from the translators of the 
Septuagint down to, Philo. In the 
view of Philo there was a double mean- 
ing: the literal meaning, for the vui- 
gar: but also besides this, there was 
an allegorical, the real and true mean- 
ing, discoverable only by sagacious 
i ges. Moses (he said) gave the 
iteral meaning, though not true, mpds 
ThY TaV TOAAMY SiSacKadiav. Mavdave- 
Twoav ody mavTEs Ot TOLOUTOL TA Wevdy, 
80 Ov wdednOjoovra, et py Sdvavra dv 


ddAnbeias aspen SA ap (Philo, Quest. 
in Genesin, ap. Dahne, p. 50). Com- 
pare also Philo, on the cavéves kai véuoe 
Ths adAnyopias, Dahne, pp. 60-68. 

Herakleitus (Allegoriz Homeric 
ed. Mehler, 1851) defends Homer 
warmly against the censorial condem- 
nation of Plato. Herakleitus contends 
for an allegorical interpretation, and 
admits that it is necessary to find one. 
He inveighs against Plato in violent 
terms. ‘Eppid@m S€ kai TAdrwy 6 
KoAaé, &e. 

Isokrates (Orat. Panathen. s. 22-28) 
complains much of the obloquy which 
he incurred, because some opponents 
alleged that he depreciated the poets, 
especially Homer and Hesiod. 

2 Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 389 B, 414 C. 
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Rulers have gold mingled with their constitution, the other 
Guardians have silver, the remaining citizens have brass or iron. 
This bold fiction must be planted as a fundamental dogma, as an 
article of unquestioned faith, in the minds of all the citizens, in 
order that they may be animated with the proper sentiments of 
reverence towards the local soil as their common mother—of 
universal mutual affection among themselves as brothers—and of 
deference, on the part of the iron and brazen variety, towards 
the gold and silver. At least such must be the established creed 
of all the other citizens except the few Rulers. It ought also to 
be imparted, if possible, to the Rulers themselves; but they might 
be more difficult to persuade.' 

Plato fully admits the extreme difficulty of procuring a first 
introduction and establishment for this new article 


Difficulty of 

Procumme.. of faith, which nevertheless is indispensable to set his 
aion for ae commonwealth afloat. But if it can be once esta- 
with which  Dlished, there will be no difficulty at all in continuing 
they perpe- and perpetuating it.* Even as to the first commence- 
selves after ment, difficulty is not to be confounded with impossi- 
having been pility : for the attempt has already been made with 
mitted. success in many different places, though there happens 


to be no recent instance. 

We learn hence to appreciate the estimate which Plato formed 
of the ethical and religious faith, prevalent in the. various 
societies around him. He regards as fictions the accredited 
stories respecting Gods and Heroes, which constituted the matter 
of religious belief among his contemporaries ; being familiarised 
to all through the works of poets, painters, and sculptors, as well 
as through votive offerings, such as the robe annually worked by 
the women of Athens for the Goddess Athéné. These fictions he 
supposes to have originally obtained credence either through the 
charm of poets and narrators, or through the deliberate coinage 


1 Plato, Repub. iii, p. 414 B-C. porn ob8” olda et yevduevov av, metoae 
Tis dv ody hutv pnxavh yévorro tav Sé cuxVis TeLBods. Compare De Legg. 


Wevdav ‘Tov ev SéovT. yuyvouévwv, Ov 
viv 8} édéyomev, yevvatdv te ev yevdo- 
pévous Tetoo, padioTa bev Kal avTovs 
Tovs dpxovras, et S& my, THY GAAHV 
modu; ILotov tr; Mydév carvdv, dAAa 
Dowixikdv Tr, mpdTEepov méev HoH 
moAAaxXOD yeyovds, ws pagw oL 
Tota Kat mereixacu, ep nuwv Sé ov 


pp. 663-664. 

2 Plato, Repub. iii. p. 415 C-D. Tov- 
Tov ovv Tov wi0ov omws av meroeter, 
Exes TLV pNXavyV; Ovdapuas, ows 

av avrTolt ovTOL’ Omws méevT GV Ot 
ToUTWV viels Kal OL Emerta Ot T GAAOL 
av@pwmrot ot VaoTepov. 
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of an authoritative lawgiver ; presupposing in the community a 
vague emotional belief in the Gods— invisible, quasi-human 
agents, of whom they knew nothing distinct—and an entire 
ignorance of recorded history, past as well as present. Once 
received into the general belief, which is much more an act of 
emotion than of reason, such narratives retain their hold both by 
positive teaching and by the self-operating transmission of this 
emotional faith to each new member of the community, as well 
as by the almost entire absence of criticism: especially in earlier 
days, when men were less intelligent but more virtuous than 
they are now (in Plato’s time)—when among their other virtues, 
that of unsuspecting faith stood conspicuous, no one having yet 
become clever enough to suspect falsehood.’ This is what Plato 
assumes as the natural mental condition of society, to which he 
adapts hisimprovements. He disapproves of the received fictions, 
not because they are fictions, but because they tend to produce a 
mischievous ethical effect, from the acts which they ascribe to 
the Gods and Heroes. These acts were such, that many of them 
(he says), even if they had been true, ought never to be promul- 
gated. Plato does not pretend to substitute truth in place of 
_ fiction ; but to furnish a better class of fictions in place of a 
worse.?, The religion of the Commonwealth, in his view, is to 
furnish fictions and sanctions to assist the moral and political 
views of the lawgiver, whose duty it is to employ religion for 
this purpose.’ / 

We read in a poetical fragment of Kritias (the contemporary 


1Plato, Legg. iii, p. 679 C-E. 
aya0ot mev Si) did tadrd te Foav Kal 
Sid thy Acyouevnvy ediPaav: & yap 
HKOVOV KaAG Kal aigxpd, eves SvTES 


of human nature and society, and 
enlarging our knowledge of them for 
future inference—but' as if it were a 
branch of fiction, to be handled so as 


Hyodvro aAnOéorara AéyerOat Kai érei- 
Govro* Weidos yap Yrovoeiy ovdeis jri- 
graro dia copiav, ®omwep Ta viv, 
GAAG mepl Ocav Te Kat avOpmmrwv Ta 
Acydueva aAyO) vouigovres efwv Kara 
TOUTA .. . TMV VOV aTEXVdTEpOL meV Kal 
dmabéorepor .. . evnOéarepor 88 Kal av- 
Spevdtepor Kal aa owhpovécrepor Kat 
vurravra Sixacérepor. 

2 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 E.’ 

This carelessness about historical 
matter of fact, as such—is not un- 
common with ancient moralists and 
rhetoricians. Both of them were apt 
to treat history not as a series of true 
matters of fact, exemplifying the laws 


to please our taste or improve our . 


morality. Dionysius of Halikarnassus, 
blaming Thucydides for the choice of 
his subject, goes so far as to say “that 
the Peloponnesian war, a period of 
ruinous discord in Greece, ought to 
have been left in oblivion, and never 
to have qoenes into history” (Dion. 
Hal. ad Cn. Pomp. de Prec. Histor. 
Judic. p. 768 Reiske). — 

See a note at the rip. come, of chap. 
38 of my ‘‘ History of Greece ”. 

3 Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathematicos, 
ix. 54, p. 562. Compare Polybius, vi. 
56; Dion. Hal. ii. 13; Strabo, i. p. 19. 

These three, like Plato, consider the 
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of Plato, though somewhat older) an opinion advanced 
—that even the belief in the existence of the Gods 
sprang originally from the deliberate promulgation 


Views enter- 
tained by 

Kritias and 
others, that 


thereon. of lawgivers, for useful purposes. The opinion of 
generally Plato is not exactly the same, but it is very analo- 
had origi. gOS: for he holds that all which the community 
prose Ag believe, respecting the attributes and acts of the Gods, 
foruseful must consist of fictions, and that accordingly it is 
purposes. —_ essential for the lawgiver to determine what the 
accredited fictions in his own community shall be: he must 


therefore cause to be invented and circulated such as conduce 
to the ethical and: political results which he himself approves. 
Private citizens are forbidden to tell falsehood ; but the lawgiver 
is to administer falsehood, on suitable occasions, as a wholesome 
medicine.’ 

Plato lays down his own individual preconception respecting 
the characters of the Gods, as orthodoxy for his Republic : direct- 
ing that the poets shall provide new narratives conformable to 
that type. What is more, he establishes a peremptory censorship 
to prevent the circulation of any narratives dissenting from it. 
As to truth or falsehood, all that he himself claims is that his 
general preconception of the character of the Gods is true, and 
worthy of their dignity ; while those entertained by his con- 
temporaries are false ; the particular narratives are alike fictitious 
in both cases. Fictitious as they are, however, Plato has fair 
reason for his confident assertion, that if they could once be 
imprinted on the minds of his citizens, as portions of an esta- 
plished creed, they would maintain themselves for a long time in 
unimpaired force and credit. He guards them by the artificial 
protection of a censorship, stricter than any real Grecian city 


matters of religious belief to be fictions 
prescribed by the lawgiver for the pur- 
pose of governing those minds which 
are of too low a character to listen to 
truth and reason. Strabo states, more 
clearly than the other two, the em- 
ployment of pido by the lawgiver for 
ag ase of education and government ; 
e extends this doctrine to raca @cod0- 
ia apxaixk) . .. mpos ToVs vyTmLdppovas 
bs. 19). 
1 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 389 B. «ev 


happdxov cide. Compare De Legg. li. 
p. 663 D. 

Eusebius enumerates this as one of 
the points of conformity between Plato 
and the Hebrew records: in which, 
Eusebius says, you may find number- 
less similar fictions (uvpia tovadra). 

uch as the statements of God being 
ealous or angry or affected by other 
uman passions, which are fictions 
recounted for the benefit of those who 
require such treatment (Euseb. Pre- 
par. Evan. xii. 31). 


Cuap. XXXVITI. THEOLOGY OF PLATO. \ 
exhibited : over and above the self-supporting efficacy, usually 


sufficient without farther aid, which inheres in every established 


religious creed. ) 


The points upon which Plato here chiefly takes issue with his 


countrymen, are—the general character of the Gods— 


and the extent to which the Gods determine the lot of dielent 
of human beings. He distinctly repudiates as untrue, ae 
that which he declares to be the generally received hie Page age 
faith : though in other parts of his writings, we find spect to 
him eulogising the merit of uninquiring faith—of ‘?ligious 


that age of honest simplicity when every one believed 


what was told him from his childhood, and when no man was yet 


clever enough to suspect falsehood.! 


The discord on this important point between Plato and the 


religious faith of his countrymen, deserves notice the 


A , Theology of 
rather, because the doctrines in the Republic are all Plato com 
put into the mouth of Sokrates, and are even criti- abe Epi 
cised by Aristotle under the name of Sokrates.?. Most . kurus— 

‘ : , Neither of 
people, and among them the historical Sokrates, be- them eatie. 
lieved in the universal agency of the Gods.? No— fondle De 4 
(affirms Plato) the Gods are good beings, whose nature : Tieton 
is inconsistent with the production of -evil : we must mind of that 

ay. 


therefore divide the course of events into two portions, 


referring the good only to the Gods and the evil to other causes. 
Moreover—since the evil in the, world is not merely considerable, 
but so considerable as greatly to preponderate over good, we 
must pronounce that most things are produced by these other 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. & 679 ; compare 
x. p. 887 C, xi. p. 913 C. 
again in the Timeus (p. 40 E), 
he accepts the received genealogy of 
the Gods, upon the authority of the 
sons and early descendants of the 
Gods. These sons must have known 
their own fathers ; we ought therefore 
**to follow the law and believe them” 
(érouévous TH vou morevréov) though 
they spoke without either probable or 
demonstrative proof (asvvarov obv Gear 
TOW anloTEty, Kaimep avev TE ELKOTWY 
kal avaykatwov amodeifewv A€éyoucr). 
That which Plato here enjoins to 
be believed is the Reneaho of Hesiod 
and other poets, though he does not 


expressly name the poets. Julian in 

is remark on the passage (Orat. vii. 
p. 237) understands the poets to be 
meant, and their credibility to be up- 
held, by Plato—xai rovaira érepa ev 
Timatm: morevev yap amdas akvot Kat 
xwpis amodei~ews Aeyouévois, boa drép 
Tav Ocav daciv ot moma. See 
Lindau’s note on this passage in his 
edition of the Timzeus, p. 62. 

2 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 1, &c. Com- 
are the second of the. Platonic 
pistles, p. 314. 

3 Zevs mavaitios, mavepyéras, 

Aischyl. Agamem. 1453. 
Memorab. i. 1, 8-9, 


&e. 
Xenophon, 


4—]] 
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causes (not farther particularised by Plato) and comparatively 
few things by the Gods. Now Epikurus (and some contem- 
poraries! of Plato even before Epikurus) adopted these same 
premisses as to the preponderance of evil—but drew a different 
inference. They inferred that the Gods did not interfere at all 
in the management of the universe. Epikurus conceived the 
Gods as immortal beings living in eternal tranquillity and 
happiness ; he thought it repugnant to their nature to exchange 
this state for any other—above all, to exchange it for the task of 
administering the universe, which would impose upon them 
endless vexation without any assignable benefit. Lastly, the 
preponderant evil, visibly manifested in the universe, afforded to 
his mind a positive proof that it was not administered by them.’ 

Comparing the two doctrines, we see that Plato, though he did 
not reject altogether, as Epikurus did, the agency of the Gods in 
the universe,—restricted it here nevertheless so as to suit the 
ethical exigencies of hisown mind. He thus discarded so large 
a portion of it, as to place himself, or rather his spokesman So- 
krates, in marked hostility with the received religious faith. If 
Melétus and Anytus lived to read the Platonic Republic (we may 
add, also the dialogue called Euthyphron), they would probably 
have felt increased persuasion that their indictment against So- 
krates was well-grounded :* since he stood proclaimed by the 
most eminent’ of his companions as an innovator in matters of 


1 Plato, Leg. p. 899 D, 888 C. 


Plait é- ae ov vopuigwrv, érepa S& kava Samora 
He intimates that there were no in- et : 


elodépwv: aduxec S€ Kat Tods véovs 


considerable number of persons who 
then held the doctrine, compare p. 891 


"2 Lucretius, ii. 180 : 
a ag nobis divinitus esse crea- 
m 


Naturam mundi, que tanta ’st preedita 
culpa— 
ii, 1093 :-— 

Nam—proh sancta Detim tranquilla 
pectora pace, 

Que placidum degunt zevum, vitamque 
serenam— 

Quis regere immensi summam, quis 
babere profundi 

Indu manu validas potis est moderanter 
habenas? 
Compare v. 167-196, vi. 68. 
3 Xenoph. Memorab. i. 1. “Adcxe? 

SwKparys, ods ev 7 TWdALS voutger Oeods 


dtadOeipwv. 

This was the form of the indictment 
—— Sokrates. The Republic of 
Plato certainly shows ground for the 
first part of it. Sokrates did not in- 
troduce new names and persons of 
Gods, but he preached new views 
about their characters and agency, 
and (what probably would cause the 

eatest offence) he emphatically 

lames the received views. The Re- 
public of Plato here embodies what we 
read in the Platonist Maximus Tyrius 
(ix. 8) as the counter-indictment of 
Sokrates against the Athenian people 
— S&€ Swxpatovs Kata “AOnvaiwv 
yeah: “Adiked 6 "AOnvaiwy Simos, ods 
pev Swxparns vowiger Oeods ov vowigwr, 
érepa b& kava Sonmovia éemecohépwv .. . 
*Adcxet 5& 6 SHmos Kai Tovs véous Siad- 
Oeipwr. 
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religion, and as disbelieving a very large portion of what was 
commonly received by pious Athenians. With many persons, it 
was considered a species of sacrilege to disbelieve any narrative 
which had once been impressed upon them respecting the Gods 
or the divine agency : the later Pythagoreans laid it down asa 
canon, that this was never to be done.! 

Now the Gods, as here conceived by Plato conformably to his 


own ethical exigencies, are representatives of abstract Pilato con- 
goodness, or of what he considers as such2—but they ¢eives the 


are nothing else. They have no other human emo- cording to 

: ° the exigen- 
tions: they are invoked for the purposes of the ies of his 

schoolmaster and the lawgiver, to distribute prizes, id os age 
and inflict chastisements, on occasions which Plato eee 
thinks suitable. But Gods with these restricted popular 


functions were hardly less at variance with the cur- ™™4. 

rent religious belief than the contemplative, theorising, Gods of 
Aristotle—or the perfectly tranquil and happy Gods of Epikurus. 
The Gods of the popular faith were not thus specialised types, 
embodiments of one abstract, ethical, idea. They were concrete 
personalities, many-sided and many-coloured, endowed with 
great variety of dispositions and emotions: having sympathies 
and antipathies, preferences and dislikes, to persons, places, 
and objects: sensitive on the score of attention paid to them- 
selves, and of offerings tendered by men, jealous of any person 
who appeared to make light of them, or to put himself upon a 
footing of in dependence or rivalry: connected with particular 
men and cities by ties of family and residence. They corre- 


1 Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag. c. 138- variety of divine agency, in ancient 
148. Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, p- Grecian belief, more _instructively 
324, ed. Kiessling. See chap. xxxvii. illustrated than in the Hippolytus of y 
of my ‘‘ History of Greece,” p. 345, last Euripides. Hippolytus, a youth prid- 
edit. ing himself on piety and still more 

2 Plato, Republic, ii. p, 379. upon inexorable continence (1140- 

In the sixteenth ¢ pter of my 1365),is not merely the constant wor- 
** History of Greece” (see p. 504 seq.) shipper of the goddess Artemis, but 
I have given many remarks on the also her companion; she sits with 
ancient Grecian legends, and on the him, hunts with him; he hears her 
varying. views entertained in ancient voice and converses with her; he 
times respecting them, considered knows her peers by the divine 
chiefly in reference to the standard of odour, though he does not see her 
historical belief. I here regard them (cvvOaxe, ovyxvvaye,  1093-1391-87). 
more as matters of religious belief and But he disdains to address a respectful 
emotion. word to Aphrodité, or to yield in any 

3 Nowhere is the relation between way to her influence, though he con- 
men and the Gods, and the all-covering tinually passes by her statue which 
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sponded with all the feelings of the believer ; with his hopes and 
fears, his joys and sorrows, his pride or his shame, his love or 
preference towards some persons or institutions, his hatred and 
contempt for others. They were ‘sometimes benevolent, some- 
times displeased and unpropitious, according to circumstances. 
They were indeed believed to interfere for the protection of what 
the believer accounted innocence or merit, and for the avenging 
of what he called wrong. But this was only one of many occa- 
sions on which they interfered. They dispensed alternately 
evil and good, out of the two casks mentioned in that Homeric 
verse' which Plato so emphatically censures. Nay, it was as 
much a necessity of the believer’s imagination to impute marked 
and serious suffering to the envy or jealousy of the Gods, as 
good fortune and prosperity to their kindness. Such a turn of 
thought is not less visible in Herodotus, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
Lykurgus, &c., than in Homer and the other poets whom Plato 


rebukes. 


Moreover it is frequently expressed or implied in the 


answers or admonitions delivered from oracles.? 


stands at his gates; he even speaks of 
her in disparaging terms (13-101). 
Aphrodité becomes deeply indignant 
with him, not because he is devoted to 
Artemis, but because he neglects and 
despises herself (20): for the Gods 
take offence when they are _ treated 
with disrespect, just as men do (6-94). 
His faithful attendant laments this 
misguided self-sufficiency, and en- 
deavours in vain to reason his master 
out of it (see the curious dialogue 
87-120, also 445). Aphrodité accord- 
ingly resolves to punish Hippolytus 
for this neglect by inspiring Phedra, 
his step-mother, with an irresistible 
passion for him: she foresees that this 
will prove the destruction of Phzedra 
as wellas of Hippolytus, but no such 
consideration can be allowed _ to 
countervail the necessity of punishing 
her enemies. She accordingly smites 
Phedra with love-sickness, which, 
since Phedra will not reveal the cause, 
the chorus ascribes to the displeasure 
and visitation of some unknown 
divinity, Pan, Hekaté, Kybelé, &c. 
(142-238). The course of this beautiful 
drama is well known: Aphrodité 
pore herself a goddess and some- 
thing more (359): Phdra and Hip- 
Roweus both perish ; Theseus is struc 
own with grief and remorse (1402) ; 


while Artemis, who appears at the end 
to console the dying Hippolytus and 
reprove Theseus, laments that it was 
not in her power, according to the 
established etiquette among the Gods, 
to interpose for the protection of Hip- 
olytus against the anger of Aphrodité, 
but promises to avenge him by a 
with her unerring arrows some marke 
favourite of Aphrodité (1327-1421). 
“Non esse cure Diis securitatem 
nostram, esse ultionem.”—Tacitus. 
1 Homer. Iliad xxiv. 527. 
2The opinion is memorable, which 
Herodotus puts into the mouth of the 
wisest and best man of his age—Solon. 
°Q. Kpotoe, émiordpevdy pe Td Petov 
Trav éov dOovepdv Te Kai Tapaxades, érret- 
pwrads avOpwrntwy mpayudtwv epi; 
(Herod. i. 32). Kroesus was over- 
taken by a terrible divine judgment 
because he thought himself the 
happiest of men (i. 34). The Gods 
strike at persons of high rank and 
position: they do not suffer any one 
wnt themselves to indulge in self- 
exaltation (vii. 10). Herodotus ascribes 
the like sentiment to another man 
distinguished for prudence— Amasis 
king of Egypt (iii. 40-44-125), Com- 
pore Pausanias, ii. 33, and Aischyl. 
ers. 98, Supplices, 388, Hermann. 


Herodotus and Pausanias proclaim 


< 
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When therefore the Platonic Sokrates in this treatise affirms 
authoritatively,—and affirms without any proof—his Repugnance 
restricted version of the agency of the Gods, calling Athenians? 
upon his countrymen to reject all that large portion Pie ecm to 
of their religious belief, which rested upon the as- cism of Sc- 
sumption of a wider agency, as being unworthy of eta ee he 
the real attributes of the Gods,—he would confirm, legends. 
in the minds of ordinary Athenians, the charge of culpable 
innovation in religion, preferred against him by his accusers. 
To set up @ priori a certain type (either Platonic or Epikurean) 
of what the Gods must be, different from what they were com- 
monly believed to be,—and then to disallow, as unworthy and 
incredible, all that was inconsistent with this type, including 
a.full half of the narratives consecrated in the emotional belief 
of the public—all this could not but appear as “impious ration- 
alism,” on the part of “the Sophist Sokrates”.’. It would be not 
less repugnant to the feelings of ordinary Greeks, and would 
appear not more conclusive to their reason, than the arguments 
of rationalising critics upon many narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment appear to orthodox readers of modern times—when these 
critics disallow as untrue many acts therein ascribed to God, 
on the ground that such acts are unworthy of a just and good 

being. | 
: Though the Platonic Sokrates, repudiating most of the narra- 


the envy and jealousy of the Gods 
more explicitly than other writers. 
About the usual disposition to regard 
the jealousy of the Gods as causin 

misfortunes and suffering, see Thucyd. 
ii. 54, vii. 77; especially when a man 
by rash speech or act brings grave 
misfortune on himself, he is supposed 
to be under a misguiding influence by 
the Gods, expressed by Herodotus in 


~ the remarkable word @cofAa8is (Hero- 


dot. i. 127, viii. 137 ; Xenoph. Hellen. 
vi. 4, 3; Soph. Cid. Kol. 371). The 
verty in which Xenophon found 
mself when he quitted the Cyreian 
army, is ascribed by himself, at the 
suggestion of the grag Eukleides, 
to his having omitted to sacrifice to 
Zeus Meilichius during the whole 
course of the expedition and retreat. 
The next day Xenophon offered an 
ope sacrifice to this God, and good 
fortune came upon him immediately 


afterwards ; he captured Asidates the 
Persian, receiving a large ransom, 
with an ample booty, and thus en- 
riched himself (Xenoph. Anab. vii. 
8, 4-23). Compare about @cav édvos, 
Pindar, Pyth. x. 20-44; Demosthenes 
cont. Timokratem, p. 738; Nigels- 
bach, Die Nach-Homerische Theologie 
der Griechen, pp. 330-355. 


1 AMschines cont. Timarch. Swxpary 
TOV TopiTHy. 
Lucretius, i. 80. 


Iilud in his rebus vereor, ne forté 

rearis 

Impia te rationis inire elementa, 

viamque ; 
Indugredi sceleris— 

Plato, in Leges, v. 738 B, recognises 
the danger of disturbing the established 
and accredited religious dja, as well 
as the rites and ceremonies. 
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tives believed respecting Gods and Heroes, as being 


Sane con- immoral and suggesting bad examples to the hearers, 
nects the proposes to construct a body of new fictions in place 
morality of them—yet, if we turn to the Clouds of Aristo- 
cactilakins phanes, we shall find that the old-fashioned and un- 
and their . philosophical Athenian took quite the opposite view. 
ee He connected immoral conduct with the new teaching, 

ath not with the old: he regarded the narratives respect- 


ing the Gods as realities of an unrecorded past, not as fictions for 
the purposes of the training-school: he did not imagine that the 
conduct of Zeus, in chaining up his father Kronus, was a proper 
model to be copied by himself or any other man: nay, he de- 
nounced all such disposition to copy, and to seek excuse for 
human misconduct in the example of the Gods, as abuse and 


profanation introduced by the 


1 Aristophan, Nubes, 358 : Aerrord- 
Twv Anpwv Leped. 885: yvemas Karvas 
egevpioxwv. 


1381.— 

@s od Katvots mpdypacw Kat Seéots 
Optaecy, 

Kal Tov KabeoTHTHY VoLwY Yrephpovety 
Svvacbat. 
894.— 
("Adixos Adyos.)— 

Ids Sijra dixns ovons, 6 Zeds 

ovK amdAwdAev, Tv TaTép’ avTOU 

oynoas ; 
(Aix +-Adyos) aiBot, rovti Kat dH 

xwpet To KaKdv: Sore pot Ackavyv. 
1061.— 

Movxds yap nv TUXNS aAovs, TAS’ aVTEpEts 
mpos avrov, 

c > 7 > / | x 436? 

ws ovdév Hdixnkas* etr’ és Tov Al’ érave- 
VEYKELV * 

KaKELVOS WS TTWY Epwrds EOTL Kal yuvat- 
KOV. 


While Aristophanes introduces the 
freethinker as justifying unlawful acts 
by the example of Zeus, Plato (in the 
dialogue called Euthyphron) represents 
Euthyphron as indicting his father for 
murder, and erga eg himself by the 
analogy of Zeus; Kuthyphron being a 
very religious man, who believed all 
the divine matters commonly received, 
and more besides (p. 6). This exhibits 
the opposition between the Platonic 
and the Aristophanic point of view. 
In the Eumenides of Aischylus (632), 
these Goddesses reproach Zeus wit 
inconsistency, after chaining up his 


sophistry of the freethinkers.' 


old father Kronus, in estimating so 
highly the necessity of avenging Aga- 
memnon’s death, as to authorise Orestes. 
to kill Klytzemnestra. 

An extract from Butler’s Analogy, 
in reply to the objections offered by 
Deists against the Old Testament, will 
serve to illustrate the view which pious 
Athenians took of those ancient narra- 
tives which Plato censures. Butler 
says: ‘‘It is the province of Reason to 
judge of the morality of the Scripture ; 
.e. not whether it contains things dif- 
ferent from what we should have ex- 
pected from a wise, just, and good 
Being, . . but whether it contains 
things plainly contradictory to Wis- 
dom, Justice, or Goodness; to what 
the light of Nature teaches us of God. 
And I know nothing of this sort ob- 
jected against Scripture, excepting 
such objections as are formed upon 
suppositions which would equally con- 
clude that the constitution of Nature 
is contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness ; which most certainly it is 
not. Indeed, there are some particular 
precepts in Scripture, given to parti- 
cular persons, requiring actions which 
would be immoral and vicious, were it 
not for such precepts. But it is eas 
to see that all these are of such a kind, 
as that the precept changes the whole: 
nature of the case and of the action, and 
both constitutes and shows that not to 
be unjust or immoral which, prior to the 
peers must have appeared and really 

een so; which may well be, since none: 
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In his eyes, the religious traditions were part and parcel of the 
established faith, customs and laws of the state ; and Sokrates, 


of these precepts are contrary to immu- 
table morality. If it were commanded 
to cultivate the principles, and act from 
the spirit, of treachery, ingratitude, 
cruelty ; the command would not alter 
the nature of the case or of the action, 
in any of these instances. But it is 
quite otherwise in precepts which re- 
quire only the doing an external action ; 
for instance, taking away the property 
or life of any. For men have no right 
to either life or property, but what 
arises solely from the grant of God; 
when this grant is revoked, they cease 
to have any right at all in either; and 
when this revocation is made known, as 
surely it is possible it may be, it must 
cease to be gs ees to deprive them of 
either. And though a course of ex- 
ternal acts which, without command, 
would be immoral, must make an im- 
moral habit; yet a few detached com- 
mands have no such natural tendency. 

a a proper to say thus much 
of the few Scripture precepts which re- 
quire, not vicious actions, but actions 
which would have been vicious had it 
not been for such precepts; because 
they are sometimes wea. urged as 
immoral, and great weight is laid upon 
objections drawn from them. But to 
me there seems no difficulty at all in 
these ees, but what arises from 
their being offences—i.e. from their 
being liable to be perverted, as indeed 
they are, by wicked designing men, to 
serve the most horrid purposes, and 
perhaps to mislead the weak and en- 
thusiastic. And objections from this 
head are not objections against Revela- 
tion, but against the whole notion 
of Religion as a trial, and against 
the whole constitution of Nature.” 
(Butler’s Analogy, Part. ii. ch. 3.) 

I do not here eo to examine 
the soundness of this argument (which 
has been acutely discussed in a good 
pamphlet by Miss Hennell—‘ Essay 
on the Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s 
Analogy,’ p. 15, John Chapman, 1859). 
It appeared satisfactory to an able rea- 
soner like Butler: and believers at 
Athens would have found satisfaction 
in similar a ete when the narra- 
tives in which they believed were pro- 
nounced by Sokrates mischievous and 
incredible, as imputing to the Gods un- 
worthy acts. For example—Zeus and 
Athéne instigate Pandarus to break the 
sworn truce between the Greeks and 


Trojans: Zeus sends Oneirus, or the 
Dream-God, to deceive Agamemnon 
(Plat. Rep. ii. pp. 379-383). Here are 
acts (the orthodox reasoner would say) 
which would be immoral if it were not 
for the special command: but Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks had no right 
to life or property, much less to any 
other comforts or advantages, except 
what arose from the gift of the Gods. 
Now the Gods, on this particular occa- 
sion, thought fit to revoke the right 
which they had granted, making known 
such revocation to Pandarus ; who, ac- 
cordingly, in that particular case, com- 
mitted no injustice in trying to kill 
Menelaus, and in actually wounding 
him. The Gods did not give any gene- 
ral command “to cultivate the spirit 
and act upon the principles” of per- 
jury and faithlessness: they merely 
icensed the special act of Pandarus— 
hic et nune—by making known to him 
that they had revoked the right of the 
Greeks to have faith observed with 
them, at that particularmoment. When 
any man argues—‘‘ Pandarus was insti- 
gated by Zeus to break faith : therefore 
faithlessnessisinnocentand authorised: 
therefore J may break faith”—this is 
‘*a perversion by wicked and designing 
men for a horrid purpose, and can mis- 
lead only the weak and enthusiastic ”. 

Farther, If the Gods may by special 
mandates cause the murder or — 
verishment of particular men by other 
men to be innocent acts, without sanc- 
tioning any inference by analogy— 
much more may the same be said re- 
4 dene 4 the acts of the Gods among 
themselves, which Sokrates censures, 
viz. their quarrels, violent manifesta- 
tions by word and deed, amorous gusts, 
hearty laughter, &c. These too are 
particular acts, not intended to lead to 
consequences in the way of example. 
The Gods have not issued any general 
command. ‘‘ Be quarrelsome, be vio- 
lent,” &c. If they are quarrelsome 
themselves on particular occasions, 
they have a right to be so; just as they 
haye a right to take away any man’s 
life or property whenever they choose : 
but you are not to follow their ex- 
ample, and none but wicked men will 
advise you to do so. 

To those believers who denounced 
Sokrates as a freethinker (Plat. Euthyp. 
p. 6 A) such arguments would probably 
appear satisfactory. ‘‘ Sunt Superis sua 
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in discrediting the traditions, set himself up as a thinker above 
the laws. As to this feature, the Aristophanic Sokrates in the 
Clouds, and the Platonic Sokrates in the Republic, perfectly 
agree—however much they differ in other respects. 

In reviewing the Platonic Republic, I have thought it neces- 
sary to appreciate the theological and pzedagogic doc- 


Heresi ; ; ys = 
nageihed to trines, not merely with reference to mankind in the 
pani PY abstract, but also as they appeared to the contempo- 
inenweti raries among whom they were promulgated. 

rity of his To all the above mentioned restrictions imposed by 
tame ‘rom Plato upon the manifestation of the poet, both as to 
stance. thoughts, words, and manner of recital—we must 
Restrictions add those which he provides for music in its limited 
esa by sense: the musical modes and instruments, the varie- 
musical ties of rhythm. He allows only the lyre and the 
et harp, with the panspipe for shepherds tending their 


flocks. He forbids both the flute and all complicated 
stringed instruments. Interdicting the lugubrious, passionate, 
soft, and convivial, modes of music, he tolerates none but the 
Dorian and Phrygian, suitable to a sober, resolute, courageous, 
frame of mind: to which also all the rhythm and movement of 
the body is to be adapted.’ Each particular manifestation of 
speech, music, poetry, and painting, having a natural affinity 
with some particular emotional and volitional state—emanating 


jura” is a general principle, flexible 
and wide in its application. Of argu- 
ments analogous to those of Butler, 
really used in ancient times by advo- 
cates who defended the poets against 
censures like those of Plato, we find 
an illustrative specimen in the Scholia 
on Sophokles. At the beginning of 
the Elektra (85-50), Orestes comes 
back with his old attendant or tutor 
to Argos, bent on avenging the death 
of his father. He has been stimulated 
to that enterprise by the Gods (70), 
— consulted Apollo at cre 
and having been directed b im 
to accomplish it not by armed force 
but by deceits (SéAorcr KAéWar, 36). 
Keeping himself concealed, he sends 
the old attendant into the house of 
Aigisthus, with orders to communicate 
a false narrative that he (Orestes) is 
dead, having perished by an accident 


in the Pythian chariot-race: and he 
directs the attendant to certify this 
falsehood by oath (dyyeAAc 8° dpxw 
mpooreis, 47). Upon which last 
words the Scholiast observes as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ We must not take captious 
exception to the poet, as if he were 
here exhorting men to perjure them- 
selves. For Orestes is bound to obey 
the God, who commands him to. ac- 
complish the whole by deceit ; so that 
while he appears to be impious by 
swearing a false oath, he by that very 
act shows his piety, since he does it in 
obedience to the God”—py optxpodaoc- 
ws Tis émAdBnTrat, ws KedAevovTos 
emopKety TOD TonToUs Set yap avrov . 
meOcoOa. TH Oe, TO Tav S0Aw Tpao- 
oc TapakeAcvonevm* ware év ois doKet 
émiopkav SvoaeBerv, dua TovTwv evoeBet, 
mevOduevos TH Oe. 


4 Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 399-400. 
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from it in the mind of the author and suggesting it in other 
minds—nothing is to be tolerated except what exhibits goodness 
and temperance of disposition,—grace, proportion, and decency 
of external form.' Artisans are to observe the like rules in their 
constructions: presenting to the eye nothing but what is sym- 
metrical. The youthful Guardians, brought up among such 
representations, will have their minds imbued with correct 
zsthetical sentiment; they will learn even in their youngest 
years, before they are competent to give reasons, to love what is 
beautiful and honourable—to hate what is ugly and mean.? 

All these enactments and prohibitions have for their purpose 
the ethical and esthetical training of the Guardians: 
to establish and keep up in each individual Guardian, Al,these 
a good state of the emotions, and a proper internal Tenet for 

. P ‘ e€ emo- 

government—that is, a due subordination of energy tional train- 
and appetite to Reason. Their bodies will also be (8,0) ihe. 
trained by a good and healthy scheme of gymnastics, 
which will at the same time not only impart to them strength 
but inspire them with courage. The body is here considered, 
not (like what we read in Phedon and Philébus) as an incon- 
venient and depraving companion to the mind: but as an 
indispensable co-operator, only requiring to be duly reined. 

The Guardians, of both sexes, thus educated and disciplined, 
are intended to pass their whole lives in the dis- : 
charge of their duties as Guardians ; implicitly meala on 
obeying the orders of the Few Philosophical chiefs, ¢f the hai 
and quartered in barracks under strict regulations. cially the 
Among these regulations, there are two in particular Craeate 
which have always provoked more surprise and com- pr re “4 
ment than any other features in the commonwealth ; 
first, the prohibition of separate property—next, the prohibition 
of separate family—including the respective position of the two 
sexes. 

The directions of Plato on these two points not only hang 


1 Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 400 D—401 B. 3 Plato, Repub. x. p. 608 B. epi rijs 
© tpdmos Tis AcLews—ro Tis Wuxis HOer ev adr@ modcreias Sedid6T-—péyas 4 ayav 
émetai—mpocavaykagréov Thy TOU aya- Méyas, ovX Ooos Soxet, Td xpHoToV 7} 
900 eixdva HOous eurroretv. kakov yever@at. 


2 Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 401-402 A. 
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together, but are founded on the same: reason and 
youre of considerations. He is resolved to prevent the growth 
ee eee of any separate interest, affections, or aspirations, in 

the mind of any individual Guardian. Each Guar- 
dian is to perform his military and civil duties to the Common- 
wealth, and to do nothing else. He must find his happiness: 
in the performance of his duty: no double functions or oc- 
cupations are tolerated. This principle, important in Plato’s 
view as regards every one, is of supreme importance as apply- 
ing to the Guardians,' in whom resides the whole armed force 
of the Commonwealth and by whom the orders of the Chiefs 
or Elders are enforced. If the Guardians aspire to private 
ends of their own, and employ their force for the attainment 
of such ends, nothing but oppression and ruin of the remaining 
community can ensue. A man having land of his own to 
‘cultivate, or a wife and family of his own to provide with 
comforts, may be a good economist, but he will never be a 
tolerable Guardian.2? To be competent for this latter function, 
he must neither covet wealth nor be exposed to the fear of 
poverty: he must desire neither enjoyments nor power, except 
what are common to his entire regiment. He must indulge 
neither private sympathies nor private antipathies: he must 
be inaccessible to all motives which could lead him to despoil 
or hurt his fellow-citizens the producers. Accordingly the 
hopes and fears involved in self-maintenance—the feelings of 
buyer, seller, donor, or receiver—the ideas of separate property, 
house, wife, or family—must never be allowed to enter into 
his mind. The Guardians will receive from the productive 
part of the community a constant provision, sufficient, but not 
more than sufficient, for their reasonable maintenance. Their 
residence will be in public barracks and their meals at a 
common mess: they must be taught to regard it as a disgrace 
to meddle in any way with gold and silver.? Men and women 
will live all together, or distributed in a few fractional com- 
panies, but always in companionship, and under perpetual drill ; 
beginning from the earliest years with both sexes. Boys and 
girls will be placed from the beginning under the same super- 


1 Plato, Repub. iv. pp. 421 A—423 D. 2 Plato, Repub. iii. p. 417 A-B. 
3 Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 416-417. 
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intendence ; and will receive the same training, as well in 
gymnastic as in music. The characters of both will be exposed 
to the same influences and formed in the same mould. Upon 
the maintenance of such early, equal, and collective training, 
especially in music, under the orders of the Elders,—Plato 


declares the stability of the Commonwealth to depend.! 
The purpose being, to form good and competent Guardians 


the same training which will be best for the boys 
will also be best for the girls. But is it true that 
women are competent to the function of Guardians ? 
Is the female nature endued with the same aptitudes 
for such duties as the male? Men will ridicule the 
suggestion (says Plato) and will maintain the nega- 
tive. They will say that there are some functions 
for which men are more competent, others for which 
women are more competent than men: and that 
women are unfit for any such duty as that of Guar- 


Common 
life, educa- 
tion, drill, 
collective 
life, and 
duties for 
Guardians 


. of both 


sexes. 
Views of 
Plato re- 
specting the 
female cha- 
racter and 
aptitudes. 


dians. Plato dissents from this opinion altogether. 

There is no point on which he speaks in terms of more decided 
conviction. Men and women (he says) can perform this duty 
conjointly, just as dogs of both sexes take part in guarding the 
flock. It is not true that the female, by reason of the cha- 
racteristic properties of sex—parturition and suckling—is dis- 
qualified for out-door occupations and restricted to the interior 
of the house.® As in the remaining animals generally, so also 
in the human race. There is no fundamental difference between 
the two sexes, other than that of the sexual attributes them- 
selves. From that difference no consequences flow, in respect 
to aptitude for some occupations, inaptitude for others. There 
are great individual differences between one woman and another, 
as there are between one man and another: this woman is 
peculiarly fit for one task, that woman for something else. 
But speaking of women generally and collectively, there is 
not a single profession for which they are peculiarly fit, or 
more fit than men. Men are superior to women in every- 
thing; in one occupation as well as in another. Yet among 
both sexes, there are serious individual differences, so that 


1 Plato, Repub. iv. pp. 423-424 D—425 A-C. 4 Plato, Repub. v. p. 451 D 
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many women, individually estimated, will be superior to many 
men: no women will equal the best men, but the best women 
will equal the second-best men, and will be superior to the 
men below them.' Accordingly, in order to obtain the best 
Guardians, selection must be made from both sexes indiscrimi- 
nately. For ordinary duties, both will be found equally fit: 
but the heaviest and most difficult duties, those which require 
the maximum of competence to perform, will usually devolve 

upon men.? 
Those who maintain (continues Plato) that because women 
are different from men, therefore the occupations of 


Hisargu- the two ought to be different—argue like vexatious 
pons Ti the disputants who mistake verbal distinctions for real : 
doctrine. | Who do not enquire what is the formal or specific 


distinction indicated by a name, or whether it has 
any essential bearing on the matter under discussion.*? Long- 
haired men are different from bald-heads: but shall we conclude, 
that if the former are fit to make shoes, the latter are unfit? 
Certainly not: for when we inquire into the formal distinction 


1See this remarkable argument— 
Republic, v. pp. 453-456 —-yvvaikes 
MévToL ToAAai TmoAA@V avdpav BeArtiovs 
elg moAAa* 7d Sé GAOV exer wS OV Aé- 
yets. Ovdév apa éoriv émitydevpa tov 
TéALv Storxovvtwv yuvarkds Sudte yuvy, 
005’ dvdpds Siudte avjp, GAA’ ~» dpolws 
Sveomappévac ai hicers év dudoty totv 
@ow, Kal mavtTwy pev peTéxer yuvh 
emiTnoevpatov Kata hvow, mavTwv sé 
dvip* ent mao. d& doevéorepov yuvy 
avdpos (p. 455 D). It would appear 
(from p. 455 C) that those who main- 
tained the special fitness of women for 
certain occupations and their special 
unfitness for others, cited, as examples 
of occupations in which women sur- 
cea: men, weaving and cookery. 
ut Plato denies this emphatically as 
a matter of fact; pronouncing that 
women were inferior to men (i.e. the 
best women to the best men) in 
weaving and cookery no less than in 
other things. We should have been 
glad to know what facts were present 
to his mind as bearing out such an 
assertion, and what observations were 
open to him of weaving as performed 
by males. In Greece, weaving was 
the occupation of women very gene- 
rally, whether exclusively or not we 
can hardly say; in Pheenicia, during 


the Homeric times, the finest robes 
are woven by Sidonian women (Iliad 
vi. 289): in Egypt, on the contrary, it 
was habitually performed by men, and 
Herodotus enumerates this as one of 
the points in which the Egyptians 
differed from other countries (Herodot. 
ii. 835; Soph. Gid. Kol. 340, with the 
Scholia, and the curious citation con- 
tained therein from the BapBapixa of 
Nymphodorus). The process of weay- 
ing was also conducted in a different 
manner by the Egyptians. Whether 
Plato had seen finer webs in Egypt 
than in Greece we cannot say. 

2 Plato, Repub. v. p. 457 A. 

3 Plato, Republic, v. p. 454 A. da 
To py SivacOa Kar cidyn Stacpovpevor 
Td Acyduevoy emioKometv, GAAA Kar’ 
avTds Td Ovoma SubKervy TOD AcexXOévTOS 
THY évavTiwa.y, Epos, ov StadréxT@, pds 
addAjAovs xpepmevor. 454 B: emeoxe- 
Wdpeba Se odd’ Ompody, Ti eldos 7d THs 
éTEpas Te KaL THS a’THS PUTEwS, Kal Tpds 
Ti Tetvov wpLGoueOa TOTeE, OTE TA EmUTH- 
Sevuata addy Poe adda, TH 5é adTT 
Ta avrTda, dmedidouev. Xenophon is 
entirely opposed to Plato on this point. 
He maintains emphatically the distinct 
special aptitudes of man and woman. 
(Econom. vii. 20-38; compare Euripid. 
Electra, 74. 
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connoted by these words, we find that it has no bearing upon 
such handicraft processes. So again the formal distinction 
implied by the terms male, female, in the human race as in 
other animals, lies altogether in the functions of sex and pro- 
creation.’ Now this has no essential bearing on the occupations 
of the adult; nor does it confer on the male fitness for one 
set of occupations—on the female, fitness for another. Each 
sex is fit for all, but the male is most fit for all: in each sex 
there are individuals better and worse, and differing one from 
another in special aptitudes. Men are competent for the duties 
of Guardians, only on condition of having gone through a 
complete musical and: gymnastical education. Women are 
competent also, under the like condition; and are equally 
capable of profiting by the complete education. Moreover, 
the chiefs must select for those duties the best natural sub- 
jects. The total number of such is very limited: and they 
must select the best that both sexes afford.? 

The strong objections, generally entertained against thus as- 
signing to women equal participation in the education teas 
and functions of the Guardians, were enforced by appealed to 
saying—That it was a proceeding contrary to Nature. Natur as 
But Plato not only denies the validity of this argu- fond Anat 
ment: he even retorts it upon the objectors, and invokes 
affirms that the existing separation of functions be- <P ngs 
tween the two sexes is contrary to Nature, and that sideagainst 

: ops : them. 

his proposition alone is conformable thereunto? He 

has shown that the specific or formal distinction of the two has 
no essential bearing on the question, and therefore that no argu- 
ment can be founded upon it. The specific or formal charac- 
teristic, in the case of males, is doubtless superior, taken abstract- 
edly : yet in particular men it is embodied or manifested with 
various degrees of perfection, from very good to very bad. In 
the case of females, though inferior abstractedly, it is in its best 
particular embodiments equal to all except the best males, and 
superior to all such as are inferior to the best. Accordingly, the 


1 Plato, Repub. v. p. 455 O-D. évomoberodmer, emeimep Kara vou 

2 Plato, Repub. v. p. 456. éridemev Tov vomov* GAA TA VOY Tapa 

3 Plato, Repub. v. p. 456 C. Ovx raira yryvopeva mapa piow paAddov, ds 
dpa advvard ye, obde evxais Spuora, EorKe, yiyverat. 
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true dictate of Nature is, not merely that females may be taken, 
but that they ought to be taken, conjointly with males, under the 
selection of the Rulers, to fulfil the most important duties in the 
Commonwealth. The select females must go through the same 
musical and gymnastic training as the males. He who ridicules 
them for such bodily exercises, prosecuted with a view to the 
best objects, does not know what he is laughing at. “For this is 
the most valuable maxim which is now, or ever has been, pro- 
claimed—What is useful, is honourable. What is hurtful, is 
base.” 

Plato now proceeds to unfold the relations of the sexes as 
intended to prevail among the mature Guardians, 


Collective 
family rela- after all have undergone the public and common 
denomina- training from their earliest infancy. He conceives 
tions amon 


the Guar. them as one thousand in total number, composed of 
dians. both sexes in nearly equal proportion : since they are 
to be the best individuals of both sexes, the male sex, superior in 
formal characteristic, will probably furnish rather a greater 
number than the female. It has already been stated that they 
are all required to live together in barracks, dining at a common 
mess-table, with clothing and furniture alike for all. There is 
no individual property or separate house among them: the 
collective expense, in a comfortable but moderate way, is defrayed 
by contributions from the producing class. Separate families are 
unknown : all the Guardians, male and female, form one family, 
and one only: the older are fathers and mothers of all the 
younger, the younger are sons and daughters of all the older: 
those of the same age are all alike brothers and sisters of each 
other: those who, besides being of the same age, are within the 
limits of the nuptial age and of different sexes, are all alike 
husbands and wives of each other.? It is the principle of the 
Platonic Commonwealth that the affections implied in these 
family-words, instead of being confined to one or a few exclu- 


1 Plato, Repub. v. p. 457 B. ‘O dé 
yedra@v dvnp émi yupvats yuvarki, Tov Bed- 
TioTov Eveka yupvacopévars, aTeAH TOD 
yerotov godias Spéemwv Kaprov, ovdev 
older, ws Eouxev, ef’ GS yeAg ovd’ 6, TL 
mpatter* KdAALoTa yap oy TOUTO Kat 
Aéyerat Kat Acdé~erar, Ste TH Mev wohé- 


Atmov, KaAdv—rd S& BAaBepdv, aicxpov. 

2 Plato, Republic, v. p. 457 C-D. ras 
yuvatkas tavtas tav dvdipov tovTwv 
mavTwv Taoas elvat KoLWds, idiqa Sé py- 
devi pydeniav cvvorkety* Kat Tovs matdas 
ad Kowvovs, kal uyte yovea Exyovor eidé- 
vat Tov avTov uynTE Tada yovea. 
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sively, shall be expanded so as to embrace all of appropriate 

e. 
But Plato does not at all intend that sexual intercourse shall 
take place between these men and women promis- Deatstons 

; Pe ae rictions 

cuously, or at the pleasure of individuals. On the upon sexual 
contrary, he expressly denounces and interdicts it.’ a atone 
A philosopher who has so much general disdain for of fending 
individual impulse or choice, was not likely to sanc- 
tion it in this particular case. Indeed it is the special purpose of 
his polity to bring impulse absolutely under the controul of 
reason, or of that which he assumes as such. This purpose is 
followed out in a remarkable manner as to procreation. What 
he seeks as lawgiver is, to keep the numbers of the Guardians 
nearly stationary, with no diminution and scarcely any increase :2 
and to maintain the breed pure, so that the children born shall 
be as highly endowed by nature as possible. To these two 
objects the liberty of sexual intercourse is made subservient. 
The breeding is regulated like that of noble horses or dogs by an 
intelligent proprietor: the best animals of both sexes being 
brought together, and the limits of age fixed beforehand.? Plato 
prescribes, as the limits of age, from twenty to forty for females 
—from thirty to fifty-five for males—when the powers of body 
and mind are at the maximum in both. All who are younger as 
well as all who are older, are expressly forbidden to meddle in 
the procreation for the city: this being a public function.‘ 
Between the ages above named, couples will be invited to marry 
in such numbers as the Rulers may consider expedient for 
ensuring a supply of offspring sufficient and not more than 
sufficient — having regard to wars, distempers, or any other 
recent causes of mortality.® 


1Plato, Repub. v. p. 458 E. drdx- 4 This is his phrase, repeated more 
Tws uev piyvvdbat adAAjAois 7 GAAO than once—rixrew TH more, yevvgv 
orody Totety ovTE Savoy év eddarmdvwY Ti méAEL—TaV eis Td KOLVdY yevVTEWY 
méAet OUT Edvovery ot apxorTes. (pp. 460-461). 

2 Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 A. 7d 6é What Lucan (ii. 387) observes about 
mwAnP0s THY yauwv Emi ois dpxovar. Cato of Utica, is applicable to the 
Tmojcouev, tv as padtiora Stacwgwor Guardians of the tonic Repub- 
Tov avrov dpibudv trav dvipov, mpds lic :— 
moA€umous Te Kat véoous Kal mavTa Ta 
ToLavTa drogKoToUYTES, Kal pte weyadn 
Huty H wodALs Kara Td duvardv pHTE TuLKPa 


tyvnrac. 
i 3 Plato, Repub. v. p. 459. 5 Plato, Repub. v. p. 460 A. 


“‘ Venerisque huic maximus usus 
Progenies. Urbi pater est, Urbique 
maritus.” 


a 
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There is no part of the Platonic system in which individual 
Regulations choice is more decidedly eliminated, and the inter- 
ree and vention of the Rulers made more constantly para- 
family. mount, than this respecting the marriages : and Plato 
declares it to be among the greatest difficulties which they will 
have to surmount. They will establish festivals, in which they 
bring together the brides and bridegrooms, with hymns, prayer, 
and sacrifices, to the Gods: they will determine by lot what 
couples shall be joined, so as to make up the number settled as 
appropriate: but they will arrange the sortition themselves so 
cleverly, that what appears chance to others will be a result to 
them predetermined. The best men will thus always be assorted 
with the best women, the inferior with the inferior: but this 
will appear to every one, except themselves, the result of chance.’ 
Any young man (of thirty and upwards) distinguished for bravery 
or excellence will be allowed to have more than one wife ; since 
it is good not merely to recompense his merit, but also to multi- 
ply his breed. ? 

In the seventh month, or in the tenth month, after the cere- 
monial day, offspring will be born from these unions. But the 
children, immediately on being born, will be taken away from 
their mothers, and confided to nurses in an appropriate lodgment. 
The mothers will be admitted to suckle them, and wet-nurses 
will also be provided, as far as necessary : but the period for the 
mother to suckle will be abridged as much as possible, and all 
other trouble required for the care of infancy will be under- 
taken, not by her, but by the nurses. Moreover the greatest 
precautions will be taken that no mother shall know her own 
child : which is considered to be practicable, since many child- 
ren will be born at nearly the same time. The children in 
infancy will be examined by the Rulers and other good judges, 
who will determine how many of them are sufficiently well 
constituted to promise fitness for the duties of Guardians. The 
children of the good and vigorous couples, except in any case 
of bodily deformity, will be brought up and placed under the 
public training for Guardians: the unpromising children, and 


1 Plato, Repub. v. p. 460. that he is allowed to make a choice. 
2 Plato, Repub. v. pp. 460 B, 468 C. 3 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 460 D, 461 
In the latter passage it even appears D. 
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those of the inferior couples, being regarded fe is fit subjects 
for the public training, will be secretly got rid of, or placed 
among the producing class of the Commonwealth." 

What Plato here understands by marriage, is a special, solemn, 
consecrated, coupling for the occasion, with a view to cacicaties 
breed for the public. It constitutes no permanent powers of 

individual 

bond between the two persons coupled: who are Guardians 
brought together by the authorities under a delusive he ered 
sortition, but who may perhaps never be brought to- the disposal 

pepe ° of the rulers 
gether at any future sortition, unless it shall please {oy purity of 
the same authorities. The case resembles that of a Preed- 
breeding stud of horses and mares, to which Plato compares it : 
nothing else is wanted but the finest progeny attainable. But 
this, in Plato’s judgment, is the most important of all purposes : 
his commonwealth cannot maintain itself except under a superior 
breed of Guardians. Accordingly, he invests his marriages with 
the greatest possible sanctity. The religious solemnities accom- 
panying them are essential to furnish security for the goodness of 
the offspring. Any proceeding, either of man or woman, which 
contravenes the provisions of the rulers on this point, is per- 
emptorily forbidden: and any child, born from unauthorised 
intercourse without the requisite prayers and sacrifices, is con- 
sidered as an outcast. Within the limits of the connubial age, 
all persons of both sexes hold their procreative powers exclusively 
at the disposition of the lawgiver. But after that age is past, 
both men and women may indulge in intercourse with whom- 
soever they please, since they are no longer in condition to 
procreate for the public. They are subject only to this one 
condition: not to produce any children, or, if perchance they do, 
not to bring them up.? There is moreover one restriction upon 
the personal liberty of intercourse, after the connubial limits of 
age. No intercourse is permitted between father and daughter, 
or between mother and son. But how can such restriction be 
enforced, since no individual paternity or maternity is recognised 

1 Compare Republic, v. pp. 459 D, maining community, i.e. not. amon 
460 C, 461 C, with Timeus, p. 19 A. the Guardians: in the Republic itself, 
In Timeus, where the leading doc- his lan e, though not clear, seems 
trines of the Fs cae are briefly re- to imply that they shall be exposed 

itulated, P directs that the and got rid of. 


cap 
children considered as unworthy shall 
be secretly distributed among the re- 2 Plato, Repub. v. p. 461 C. 
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in the Commonwealth? Plato answers by admitting a collective 
paternity and maternity. Every child born in the seventh month 
or in the tenth month after a couple have been solemnly wedded 
will be considered by them as their son or daughter, and will 
consider himself as such.! 

Besides all these direct provisions for the purity of the breed 
of Guardians, which will succeed (so Plato anticipates) in a large 
majority of cases—the Rulers will keep up an effective supervision 
of detail, so as to exclude any unworthy exception, and even to 
admit into the Guardians any youth of very rare and exceptional 
promise who may be born among the remaining community. 
For Plato admits that there may be accidental births both ways : 
brass and iron may by occasional accident give birth to gold or 
silver—and vice versd. 

It isin this manner that Plato constitutes his body of Guardians; 
one thousand adult persons of both sexes,” in nearly 


Pu t ; : 
create an” equal numbers, together with a small proportion of 
Sod cova children—the proportion of these latter must be very 
sympathy small, since the total number is not allowed to increase. 
among all . r e 

the Guar- His end here is to create an intimate and equal sym- 
gee aa pathy among them all, like that between all the 
exclusive | members of the same bodily organism : to abolish all 
sympathy of . , ; F 
particular independent and exclusive sympathies of particular 
members. 


parts: to make the city One and Indivisible—a single 
organism, instead of many distinct conterminous organisms: to 
provide that the causes of pleasure and pain shall be the same to 
all, so that a man shall have no feeling of mine or thine, except 
in reference to his own body and that of another, which Plato 
notes as the greatest good—instead of each individual struggling 
apart for his own objects and rejoicing on occasions when his 
neighbour sorrows, which Plato regards as the greatest evil. 
All standing causes of disagreement or antipathy among the 
Guardians are assumed to be thus removed. But if any two hot- 


1 Plato, Repub. v. p. 461 D. 

2This number of 1000 appears 
stated by Aristotle (Politic. ii. 6, p. 
1265, a. 9), and is probably derived 
from Republic, iv. p. 423 A; though 
that aes appears scarcely sufficient 
to prove that Plato meant to declare 
the number 1000 as peremptory. How- 


ever the understanding of Aristotle 
himself on the point is one material 
evidence to make us believe that this is 
the real construction intended by Plato. 

3 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 462-463- 
464 D. Sa 7d prydéva idiov éxracOa 
TAnVY To Goma, Ta 5€ GAAa Ko_va. Com- 


pare Plato, Legg. v. p. 739 C. 
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headed youths get into a quarrel, they must fight it out on the 
spot. This will serve as a lesson in gymnastics :—subject how- 
ever to the interference of any old man as by-stander, whom they 
as well as all other young men are bound implicitly to obey. 
Moreover all the miseries, privations, anxiety, and dependence, 
inseparable from the life of a poor man under the system of 
private property, will disappear entirely.2 

Such are the main features of Plato’s Republic, in reference to 
his Guardians. They afford a memorable example of that 
philosophical analysis, applied to the circumstances of man and 
society, which the Greek mind was the first to conceive and follow 
out. Plato lays down his ends with great distinctness, as well as 
the means whereby he proposes to attain them. Granting his 
ends, the means proposed are almost always suitable and appro- 
priate, whether practicable or otherwise. 

The Platonic scheme is communism, so far as concerns the 
Guardians: but not communism in reference to the Platonic 
entire Commonwealth. In this it falls short of his Seen lak. 
own ideal, and is only a second best: the best of al] munism. 
would be, in his view, a communion that should pervade all 
persons and all acts and sentiments, effacing altogether the —" 
separate self.* Not venturing to soar so high, he confined his 
perfect communion to the Guardians. Moreover his communism 
differs from modern theories in this. They contemplate indi- 
vidual producers and labourers, handing over the produce to be 
distributed among themselves by official authority ; they con- 
template also a regulation not merely of distribution, but of 
reserved capital and productive agency, under the same autho- 
rity. But the Platonic Guardians are not producers at all. 
Everything which they consume is found for them. They are 
in the nature of paid functionaries, exempted from all cares and 
anxiety of self-maintenance, either present or future. They are 
all comfortably provided, without hopes of wealth or fear of 
poverty : moreover they are all equally comfortable, so that no 
sentiment can grow up among them, arising from comparison of 
each other’s possessions or enjoyments. Among such men and 


1 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 464-465. The Republic is second best ; that 
2 Plato, Republic, v. p. 465 C. which apg sketched in the treatise 
3 See Plato, De Legibus, v. p. 739D. De Legibus is third best. 
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women, brought up from infancy as Plato directs, the sentiment 
of property, with all the multifarious associations derived from 
it, would be unknown. No man’s self-esteem, no man’s esteem 
of others, would turn upon it. 

In this respect, the remaining members of the city, apart from 
the Guardians, and furnishing all the subsistence of the Guar- 
dians, are differently circumstanced. They are engaged in 
different modes of production, each exclusively in one mode. 
They exchange, buy, and sell, with each other: there exist there- 
fore among them gradations of strength, skill, perseverance, 
frugality, and good luck—together with the consequent grada- 
tions of wealth and poverty. The substance or capital of the 
Commonwealth is maintained altogether by the portion of it 
which is extraneous to the Guardians ; and among that portion 
there is no communism. The maintenance of the Guardians is a 
tax which these men have to pay: but after paying it, they 
apply or enjoy the rest of their produce as they please, subject to 
the requirements of the Rulers for public service.* 

Nevertheless we are obliged to divine what Plato means about 
the condition of the producing classes in his Commonwealth. 
He himself tells us little or nothing about them; though they 
must constitute the large numerical majority. And this defect 
is in him the less excusable, since he reckons them as component 
members of his Commonwealth; while Aristotle, in his ideal 
Commonwealth, does not reckon them as component members or 
citizens, but merely as indispensable adjuncts, in the same manner 
as slaves. All that we know about the producers in the Platonic 
Commonwealth is, that each man is to have only one business— 
that for which he is most fit :—and that all are to be under the 
administration of the Rulers through the Guardians. 

The enlistment of soldiers, apart from civilians, and the 
tipi holding of them under distinct laws and stricter dis- 
rate profes- cipline, is a practice familiar to modern ideas, though 
sion has it had little place among the Greeks of. Plato’s day. 


acquired 


greater de- There prevailed also in Egypt? and in parts of East- 


1 Aristotle, in his comments upon munity of property. But these argu- 
the Platonic Republic } sa ii. 5, ments atl Hilo’ application to Ke 
Pp. 1262, b. 42 seq.), advances argu- Republle 
ee Tey just in themselves, in favour of Aristot. Politic. vii. 10. Hero- 
ndividual property, and against com- dot. ii. 164. Plato alludes (Time. 
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ern Asia, from time immemorial, a distinction of Yelopiant 

castes: one caste being soldiers, invested with the times. 
defence of the country, and enjoying certain lands by the tenure 
of such military service: but in other respects, private pro- 
prietors like the rest—and receiving no special discipline, 
training, or education. In Grecian Ideas, military duties were a 
part, but only a part, of the duties of a citizen. This was the 
case even at Sparta. Though in practice, the discipline of that 
city tended in a preponderant degree towards military aptitude, 
yet the Spartan was still a citizen, not exclusively a soldier. 

It was from the Spartan institutions (and the Kretan, in many 
respects analogous) that the speculative political PRU 
philosophers in Greece usually took the point of stitutions— 
departure for their theories. Not only Plato did so, teat.im- 


, pression 
but Xenophon and Aristotle likewise. The most which they 


material fact which they saw before them at Sparta inte cancel 
was, a public discipline both strict and continyed, lative Greek 
which directed the movements of the citizens, and 

guided their thoughts and feelings, from infancy to old age. To 
this supreme controul the private feelings, both of family and 
property, though not wholly suppressed, were made to bend : 
and occasionally in a way quite as remarkable as any restrictions 
proposed by either Plato or Xenophon.’ Moreover, the Spartan 
institutions were of immemorial antiquity ; believed to have 
been suggested or sanctioned originally by Apollo and the Del- 
phian oracle, as the Kretan institutions were by Zeus.? They 
had lasted longer than other Hellenic institutions without forcible 
subversion: they obtained universal notice, admiration, and 
deference, throughout Greece. It was this conspicuous fact 
which emboldened the Grecian theorists to postulate for the 
lawgiver that unbounded controul, over the life and habits of 
citizens, which we read not merely in the Republic of Plato but 
in the Cyropedia of Xenophon, and to a great degree even in 
the Politica of Aristotle. To an objector, who asked them how 
they could possibly expect that individuals would submit to such 


24 A) to the analogy of Egyptian after the battle of Leuktra, related also 

castes. in my “ History of Greece,” chap. 78, 
1 See mye Hellenic. vi. 4,16, vol. x. p. 253. ‘ 

the account of what passed at Sparta 2 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 632 D, 634 A. 
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we unlimited interference, they would have replied—“ Look at 

Sparta. You see there interference, as constant and rigorous as 
that which I propose, endured by the citizens not only without 
resistance, but with a tenacity and long continuance such as is 
not found among other communities with more lax regulations. 
The habits and sentiments of the Spartan citizen are fashioned 
to these institutions. Far from being anxious to shake them off, 
he accounts them a necessity as well as an honour.” This reply 
would have appeared valid and reasonable, in the fourth century 
before the Christian era. And it explains—what, after all, is the 
most surprising circumstance to a modern reader—the extreme 
boldness of speculation, the ideal omnipotence, assumed by the 
leading Grecian political theorists: much even by Aristotle, 
though his aspirations were more limited and practical—far more 
by Xenophon—most of all by Plato. Any theorist, proceeding 
avowedly kar’ edx7v, considered himself within bounds when he 
assumed to himself no greater influence than had actually been 
exercised by Lykurgus. 

Assuming such influence, however, he intended to employ it 
pe for ends approved by himself: agreeing with Lykur- 
era specu. gus in the general principle of forming the citizen’s 
compared Character by public and compulsory discipline, but 
with Spar” not agreeing with him in the type of character proper 
rent types to be aimed at. Xenophon departs least from the 
of character , 
contem- Spartan type: Aristotle and Plato greatly more, 
plated. though in different directions. Each of them applies 
to a certain extent the process of abstraction and analysis both 
to the individual and to the community: considering both of 
them as made up of component elements working simultaneously 
either in co-operation or conflict. But in Plato the abstraction is 
carried farthest: the wholeness of the individual Guardian is 
completely effaced, so that each constitutes a small fraction or 
wheel of the real Platonic whole—the commonwealth. The 
fundamental Platonic principle is, that each man shall have one 
function, and one only: an extreme application of that which 
political economists call the division of labour. Among these 
many different functions, one, and doubtless the most difficult as 
well as important, is that of directing, administering, and de- 
fending the community : which is done by the Guardians and 
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Rulers. It is to this one function that all Plato’s treatise is 
devoted : he tells us how such persons are to be trained and 
circumstanced. What he describes, therefore, is not properly 
citizens administering their own affairs, but commanders and 
officers watching over the interests of others: a sort of military 
bureaucracy, with chiefs at its head, directing as well as guarding 
a multitude beneath them. And what mainly distinguishes the 
Platonic system, is the extreme abstraction with which this 
public and official character is conceived : the degree to which 
the whole man is merged in the performance of his official duties: 
the entire extinction within him of the old individual Adam—of 
all private feelings and interests. 

Both in Xenophon and in Aristotle, as well as at Sparta, the 
citizen is subjected to a public compulsory training, 


j F : ee Plato car- 
severe as well as continuous: but he is still a citizen ries abatrac- 
as well as a functionary. He has private interests as creme ners 


well as public duties :—a separate home, property, oreo cs 
wife, and family. Plato, on the contrary, contends F 
that the two are absolutely irreconcileable : that if the Guardian 
has private anxieties for his own maintenance, private house and 
lands to manage, private sympathies and antipathies to gratify— 
he will become unfaithful to his duties as Guardian, and will op- 
press instead of protecting the people... You must choose be- 
tween the two (he says): you cannot have the self-caring citizen 
and the public-minded Guardian in one.? 

Looking to ideal perfection, I think Plato is right. If the 


Rulers and Guardians have private interests of their 
own, those interests will corrupt more or less the 
discharge of their public duties. The evil may be 
mitigated, by forms of government (representative 
and other arrangements), which make the continuance 
of power dependent upon popular estimation of the 
functionaries: but it cannot be abolished. Neither 
Xenophon, nor Aristotle, nor the Spartan system, 


Anxiet 
shown by 
Platoforthe 
good treat- 
ment of the 
Demos, 
eater than 
hat shown 
a Xeno- 
phon and 
Aristotle. 


provided any remedy for this difficulty. They scarcely even 
recognise the difficulty as real. In all the three, the proportion 
of trained citizens to the rest of the people, would be about the 


Nikias in his speech at Athens, 


1 Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 416-417. b 
ae Thucyd. vi. 9. 


2See the contrary opinion asserted 
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same (so far as we can judge) as the proportion of the Platonic 
Guardians to the Demos or rest of the people. But when we 


look to see what security either of the three systems provide for: 


good behaviour on the part of citizens towards non-citizens, we 
find no satisfaction; nor do they make it, as Plato does, one 
prominent object of their public training. Plato shows extreme 
anxiety for the object : as is proved by his sacrificing, in order to 
ensure it, all the private sources of pleasure to his Guardians. 
Aristotle reproaches him with doing this, so as to reduce the 
happiness of his Guardians to nothing: but Plato, from his own 
point of view, would not admit the justice of such reproach, since 
he considers happiness to be derived from, and proportional to, 
the performance of duty. 

This last point must be perpetually kept in mind, in following 
ss dee Plato’s reasoning. But though he does not consider 
n Ari- . 1s . , . 
stotle’s himself as sacrificing the happiness of his Guardians 
theory the to their duty, we must give him credit for anxiety, 


Demos are 


piel ppl greater than either Aristotle or Xenophon has shown, 


members of to ensure a faithful discharge of duty on the part of 


pein NY the Guardians towards the rest of the people. In 


but as Aristotle’s theory,! the rest of the people are set aside 
adjuncts. as not members of the Commonwealth, thus counting 
as a secondary and inferior object in his estimation ; while the 
citizens, who alone are members, are trained to practise virtue 
for its own sake and for their own happiness. In Plato’s theory, 
the rest of the people are not only proclaimed as members of the 
Commonwealth,? but are the ultimate and capital objects of all 
his solicitude. It is in protecting, governing, and administering 
them, that the lives of the Rulers and Guardians are passed. 
Though they (the remaining people) receive no public training, 
yet Plato intends them to reap all the benefit of the laborious 
training bestowed on the Guardians. This is a larger and more 
generous conception of the purpose of political institutions, than 
we find either in Aristotle or in Xenophon. 

There is however another objection, which seems grave and 


1 Aristotle, Politic. vii. 9, p. 1328, b. ris wéAews 7d TOV GAAwWY TOALTAV yiverat 
40, p. 1829, a. 25. TANV0s, &. . 

2 Aristot. Politic. ii. 5, p. 1264, a. Tlovet yap (Plato) TOUS pev pvdrakas 
12-26, respecting the Platonic Com. oloy dpovpovs, tovs oé yewpyous Kal TOUS 
monwealth, Kaito. oxeddov Téye TARPS TeXViTas Kal Teds GAAOUS, ToAITaS. 
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well founded, advanced by Aristotle against the Pla- 
tonic Republic. He remarks that it will be not one 
city, but two cities, with tendencies more or less ad- 
verse to each other:! that the Guardians, educated 
under the very peculiar training and placed under 
the peculiar relations prescribed to them, will form 
one city—while the remaining people, who have no 
part either in the one or the other, but are private 
proprietors with separate families—will form another 
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Objection 
urged by 
Aristotle 

inst the 

tonic 
Republic, 
that it will 
be two 
cities. 
Spiritual 
pride of the 
Guardians 
—contempt 
for the 


city. Ido not see what reply the Platonic Republic Pe™®s 


furnishes to this objection. Granting full success to Plato in his 
endeavours to make the Guardians One among themselves, we 
find nothing to make them One with the remaining people, nor 
to make the remaining people One with them.2 On the con- 
trary, we observe such an extreme divergence of sentiment, 
character, pursuit, and education, as to render mutual sympathy 
very difficult, and to open fatal probabilities of mutual aliena- 
tion: probabilities hardly less, than if separate proprietary 
interests had been left to subsist among the Guardians. This 
is a source of mischief which Plato has not taken into his account. 
The entire body of Guardians cannot fail to carry in their bosoms 
a sense of extreme pride in their own training, and a proportion- 
ally mean estimate of the untrained multitude alongside of them. 
The sentiment of the gold and silver men, towards the brass and 
iron men, will have in it too much of contempt to be consistent 
with civic fraternity: like the pride of the Twice-Born Hindoo 
Brahmin, when comparing himself with the lower Hindoo 
castes: or like that of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who 
“regarded the brethren as equal to the blessed Gods, but held 
all the rest to be unworthy of any account”.3 The Spartan 
training appears to have produced a similar effect upon the 
minds of the citizens who went through it. And indeed such 
1 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 5, p. 1264, a. 24. 
év mig yap méAcu S¥0 médets, dvayKatov 
elvar, kal ravras Urevavtias dAAHAGLS. 
The most forcible of the objections 
Hopubllo, are thoes contained in this 


chapter respecting the relations be- 
tween the Guardians and the rest of 


claims as eengine to his whole city, 
belongs in reality only to the body of 
Guardians; of whom he sometimes 
speaks as if they were the whole city, 
which however is not his real inten- 
tion ; see Republic, v. p. 462-463 A. 

3 Tovs wév éraipovs iyev ivovs maxa- 

pero Oeoicry, 


the community. 
2The oneness, which Plato pro- 


Tods 5° aAdous Hyetr’ ovr’ ev Adyw 
ov7’ év apOuc. 
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an effect appears scarcely avoidable, under the circumstances 
assumed by Plato. He himself is proud of his own ideal training, 
so as to ascribe to those who receive it a sentiment akin to that 
of the Olympic victors: while he employs degrading analogies 
to signify the pursuits and enjoyments of the untrained multi- 
tude, who are assimilated to the appetite or lower element in the 
organism, existing only as a mutinous crew necessary to be kept 
down.' That spiritual pride, coupled with spiritual contempt, 
should be felt by the Guardians, is the natural result; as it is 
indeed the essential reimbursement to their feelings, for the 
life of drill and self-denial which Plato imposes upon them. 
And how, under such a sentiment, the two constituent elements 
in his system are to be competent to work out his promised 


result of mutual happiness, he has not shown.’ 
In explanation of the foregoing remarks, I will add that Plato 


Plato’s 
scheme 
fails, mainly 
because he 


1 Plato, Republ. v. 465 D. 

' Aristotle says (in the Nikom. 
Ethics, i. 5) when we pooony 3 the 
various ideas entertained about happi- 
ness—Oi pev ovv modAoi mavTedAas 
dvSparodaders gaivovtac Bookynuatwv 
Biov mpoapovpevor. This is much the 
estimation which the Platonic Guar- 
dians would be apt to form respecting 
the Demos. 

2 The foregoing remarks are an ex- 
pansion, and a sequel, of Aristotle’s 
objection against the Platonic Republic 
—That it is not One City, but two dis- 
cordant cities in that which is nomi- 
nally One. I must however add that 
the same objection may be urged against 
the Xenophontic constitution of a city ; 
and also, in substance, even against the 
proposition of Aristotle himself for the 
same purpose. Xenophon, in his Cyro- 
peedia, proposes a severe, life-long drill 
and discipline, like that of the Spartans: 
from which indeed he does not formally 
exclude any citizens, but which he an- 
nounces to be actually attended only 
by the wealthy, since they alone can 
afford to attend continuously and habit- 
ually, the poorer men being onerere 
in the cares of maintenance. All the 
functions of the state, civil and military, 
are performed exclusively by those who 
go through the public discipline. We 


fails in his purpose not from the goodness of the 
training which he provides for his select Few, but 
from leaving the rest of his people without any train- 


have here the two cities in One, which 
Aristotle objects to in Plato; with the 
consequent loss of civic fraternity be- 
tween them. And when we look to 
that which Aristotle himself suggests, 
we find him evading the objection by 
a formal sanction of the very mischief 
upon which the objection is founded. 

e puts the husbandmen and artisans 
altogether out of the pale of his city, 
which is made to include the disci- 
plined citizens or Guardians alone. 
His city may thus be called One, 
inasmuch as it admits only homo- 
geneous elements, and throws out all 
such as are heterogeneous; but he 
thus avowedly renounces as insoluble 
the problem which Plato and Xenophon 
try, though unsuccessfully, to solve. If 
there be discord and alienation among 
the constituent members of the Pla- 
tonic and Xenophontic city — there 
will subsist the like feelings, in Ari- 
stotle’s proposition, between the mem- 
bers of the city and the outlying, 
though indispensable, adjuncts. There 
will be the same mischief in kind, and 
probably exaggerated in amount: since: 
the abolition of the very name and 
idea of fellow-citizen tends to suppress 
altogether an influence of tutelary 
character, however insufficient as to 
its force. 
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ing—without even so much as would enable them previces pe 
properly to appreciate superior training in the few the creche 
who obtain it—without any powers of self-defence or self-help- 
fulness. His fundamental postulate—That every man shall do 
only one thing—when applied to the Guardians, realises itself 
in something great and considerable: but when applied to the 
ordinary pursuits of life, reduces every man to a special machine, 
unfit for any other purpose than its own. Though it is reason- 
able that a man should get his living by one trade, and should 
therefore qualify himself peculiarly and effectively for that trade 
—it is not reasonable that he should be altogether impotent as to 
every thing else: nor that his happiness should consist, as Plato 
declares that it ought, exclusively in the performance of this one 
service to the commonwealth. In the Platonic Republic, the 
body of the people are represented not only as without training, 
but as machines rather than individual men. They exist partly 
as producers to maintain, partly as governable matter to obey, 
the Guardians ; and to be cared for by them. 

Aristotle, when speaking about the citizens of his 
commonwealth (his citizens form nearly the same 
numerical proportion of the whole population, as the 
Platonic Guardians), tells us—“Since the End for 
which the entire City exists is One, it is obviously 
necessary that the education of all the citizens should 
be one and the same, and that the care of such edu- 
cation should be a public duty—not left in private 
hands as it is now, for a man to teach his children what he thinks 
fit. Public exigencies must be provided for by public training. 
Moreover, we ought not to regard any of the citizens as belonging 
to himself, but all of them as belonging to the city: for each 
is a part of the city: and nature prescribes that the care of 
each part shall be regulated with a view to the care of the 
whole.” ' 

The broad principle thus laid down by Aristotle is common to 


own ideal 


Principle of 
Aristotle— 
That every 
citizen be- 
longs to the 
city, not to 
himself— 
Lay by 
Plato to 
women. 


1 Aristotel. Politic. viii. 1, p. 1337, 
a 21. “Emei 8° év 7rd réAos TH ToAEt 
Taoy, Pavepov Ste kal Thy wadeiay piav 
kai THY adThy dvayKaiov elvar mdvTwv, 
Kal TavTyns Thy émiuuéreray elvac Kowyv 
kat wh Kar’ idiav: dv tpdmov viv éxa- 
oTos émipedcirat Tov av’Tod Téxvwv dia 


Te Kai waOnory idiav, Hv av Sd£éy, didae- 
ee Se ode xpH voutgery avTov 
avrov Tia elvac THY ToALT@Y, GAAG Tav- 
Tas THS méAews* . . . 5” EmipédrAeca weé- 
guKkev éExaorov popiov BAémewv mpds THv 
Tov dAov émipmédccav. 
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him with Plato, and lies at the bottom of the schemes of polity 
imagined by both. Each has his own way of applying it. 

Plato clearly perceives that it cannot be applied with consist- 
ency and effect, unless women ate brought under its application 
as wellas men. And to a great extent, Aristotle holds the same 
opinion too. While commending the Spartan principle, that 
the character of the citizen must be formed and upheld by 
continued public training and discipline—Aristotle blames Ly- 
kurgus for leaving the women (that is, a numerical half of the 
city) without training or discipline ; which omission produced 
(he says) very mischievous effects, especially in corrupting the 
character of the men. He pronounces this to be a serious fault, 
making the constitution inconsistent and self-contradictory, and 
indeed contrary to the intentions of Lykurgus himself; who had 
tried to bring the women under public discipline as well as the 
men, but was forced to desist by their strenuous opposition.’ 
Such remarks from Aristotle are the more remarkable, since it 
appears as matter of history, that the maidens at Sparta (though 
not the married women) did to a great extent go through gym- 








nastic exercises along with the 


1 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 9, p. 1269, 
b. 12, "Ere 8’ } mepi ras yuvatkas dveors 
Kat mpds Tv mpoaipeciy THs moALTetas 
BAaBepa kai mpds eddamoviav mérews .. . 
Qor’ év dcais modtteias havAws exer 
TO Wepi Tas yuvvatkas, TO Hutov THS Td- 
Aews elvar det vouigew avouobérytov. 
9 > a , 

Omep éxet (at Sparta) cupBéByKev: 
oAnv yap Thy médALV 6 vomobérns elvar 
BovAdusevos Kaptepikyv, Kara mev Tovs 
avdpas havepds Eat. ToLvodTOS WV, emi Sé 
TOV yuvatkav éénucdnkev, KC... . Ta b8 
Tepi Tas yuvaikas €xovTa ph KaAasS 
€oLKevy OV mOvoV ampérerday TLVa ToLELY 
™s morAews avTys Kal’ avTyv, drAAa 
ounBarrAcoOai te mpds THY iAoxpy- 
pariav. 

_ Plato has a similar remark, Legg. 
Vl. pp. 780-781. 


2 Stallbaum (in his note on Plato, 
Legg. i. p. 637 C, rhv rav yuvaKav 
Tap vutv dveow) observes—‘‘ Lace- 
narum licentiam, quum ex aliis in- 
stitutis patriis, tum ex gymnicarum 
exercitationum usu repetendam, Plato 
carpit etiam infra,” &c. This is a 
mistake. Plato does not blame the 
gymnastic exercises of the Spartan 


young men.2? These exercises, 


maidens: the four Dreger to which 
Stallbaum refers do not prove his 
assertion. They even. countenance 
the reverse of that assertion. Plato 
approves of gymnastic and military 
exercises for maidens in the Laws, 
and for all the female Guardians in 
the Republic. 

Stallbaum also refers to Aristotle as 
disapproving the gymnastic exercises 
of the Spartan maidens. I cannot 
think that this is correct. Aristotle 
does indeed blame the arrangements 
for women at Sparta, but not, as I 
understand him, because the women 
were subjected to Syaneene exercise ; 
his blame is founded on the circum- 
stance that the women were not 
regulated, but left to do as they 
pleased, while the men were under 
the strictest drill. This I conceive to 
be the meaning of yvvaikav dvecis. 
Euripides indeed has a very bitter 

assage condemning the exercises of 
the Spartan maidens; but neither Plato 
nor Aristotle shared this view. 

Respecting the 4 owe maidens and 
their exercises, see Xenophon, Republ. 
Laced. i. 4; Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 14. 
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though almost a singular exception in Greece, must have ap- 
peared to Aristotle very insufficient. What amount or kind of 
regulation he himself would propose for women, he has not 
defined. In his own ideal commonwealth, he lays it down as 
alike essential for men and women to have their bodies trained 
and exercised so as to be adequate to the active duties of free 
persons (as contrasted with the harder preparation requisite for 
the athletic contests, which he disapproves), but he does not go 
into farther particulars.' The regulations which he proposes, 
too, with reference to marriage generally and to the maintenance 
of a vigorous breed of citizens, show, that he considered it an 
important part of the lawgiver’s duty to keep up by positive 
interference the physical condition both of males and females.? 

In principle, therefore, Aristotle agrees with Plato,® as to the 
propriety of comprehending women as well as men under public 
training and discipline: but he does not follow out the prin- 
ciple with the same consistency. He maintains the Platonic 
Commonwealth to be impossible.‘ 

If we go through the separate objections which Aristotle 
advances as justifying his verdict, we shall find them | | 
altogether inadequate for the purpose. He shows hin seat 
certain inconveniences and difficulties as belonging [)atonic 
to it,—which are by no means all real, but which, wealth im- 
even conceding them in full force, would have to saan et 
be set against the objections admitted by himself Sense this is 
to bear against other actual societies before we can 
determine whether they are sufficiently weighty to render the 
scheme to which they belong impossible. The Platonic com- 


1 Aristotel. Politic. Vii. 16, p. 1335, city (viii. 1, p. 1837, a. 28) in con- 
b. 8 Herovnuévny pév ody exew bet Politics with another passage in the 
Thy uv, TeTwOVNMEV HV dé mévors py olitics (i. 3, p. 1254, a. 10)—T6 te yap 
Braios, unde T ds Eva pdvov, oomep n MOpLor, ov povov éAXov eoTi poptoyv, 
Tov abAntav és, GAAA mpods Tas Tav adda kat GAws aAAov—it is difficult 
EAevOepiwv mpagers. ‘Opoiws dé ~ to see how he can, consistently with 
tara vmdpxev avipdor Kot yvvagi. these principles, assign to his citizens , 
Compare also i. 8, near the end of the any individual self-regarding agency. | 
first book. — mpage oF all —_ met sem Pharm 

. R and in so doing he makes deductions 

a. oP a Politic. vii. 16, p. 1835, consistent with the principles of Ari- 

Beart) stotle, who lays down his principles 

3If we take the sentence from too absolutely for the use which he 
Aristotle’s ipo _cited in a note afterwards makes of them. 

immediately to the effect 4 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 5, p. 1263, b. 29. 

that all the citinena elonged to the daiverar 8’ eivac wauravy advvaros 6 

city, and that each was a part of the Bios. 
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monwealth, and the Aristotelian commonwealth, are both of 
them impossible, in my judgment, for the same reason: that 
all the various communities of mankind exist under established 
customs, beliefs, and sentiments, in complete discordance with 
them: and that we cannot understand from whence the force 
is to come, tending and competent to generate either of these 
two new systematic projects. Both of them require a simul- 
taneous production of many reciprocally adapted elements : 
both therefore require an express initiative force, exceptional 
and belonging to some peculiar crisis—something analogous to 
Zeus in Krete, and to Apollo at Sparta. This is alike true 
of both: though the Platonic Republic, departing more widely 
from received principles and sentiments than the Aristotelian, 
would of course require a more potent initiative.’ In the 
treatises of the two philosophers, each explains and vindicates 
the principles of his system, without including in the hypothesis 
any specification of a probable source from whence it was to 
acquire its first start. Where is the motive, operative, demi- 
urgic force, ready to translate such an idea into reality?? But 
if we assume that either of them had once begun, there is no 
reason why it might not have continued. The causes which 


1 Plato indeed in one place tells us 
that a single despot, becoming by in- 
spiration or accident a philosopher, 
and having an obedient city, would 
accomplish the primary construction 
of his commonwealth (Republic, vi. p. 
502 B). That despot (Plato supposes) 
will send away all the population of 
his city above ten years old, and will 
train up the children in the Platonic 
principles (vii. pp. 540-541). 

This is little better than an ev yy, 
whatever Plato may say to depre- 
cate the charge of uttering cvxds, p. 

4 


540 D. 

2 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. p. 991, 
a, 22, Ti ydp éore 7d épyagouevov, mpos 
Tas idéas amoBA€rov ; 

We find Aristotle arguing, in the 
course of his remarks on the Platonic 
Kepublic, that it is useless now to 

romulgate any such novelties ; a long 
ime has elapsed, and such things 
would already have been found esta- 
blished if they had been good (Politic. 
ii. 5, p. 1264, a. 2). This would have 
applied (somewhat less in degree, yet 


with quite sufficient force) to the ideal 
commonwealth of Aristotle himself, as 
well as to that of Plato. 

Because such institutions have never 
yet been established anywhere as those 
proposed by Plato or Aristotle, you 
cannot fairly argue that they would 
not be good, or that they would not 
stand if established. What you may 
fairly argue is, that they are not at all 
likely to be established ; no originating 
force will be forthcoming adequate to 
the first creation of them. Existing 
societies have fixed modes of thinkin 
and feeling on social and politi 
matters ; each moves in its own groove, 
and the direction in which it will 
henceforward move will be a conse- 
quence and continuance of the direc- 
tion in which it is already moving, by 
virtue of powerful causes now in 
operation. New originating force is a 
very rare phenomenon. Overwhelming 
enemies or physical calamities may 
destroy what exists, but they will not 
produce any such innovations as those 

der discussion. 
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first brought about the Spartan constitution and discipline 
must have been very peculiar, though we have no historical 
account what they were. At any rate they never occurred a 
second time; for no second Sparta was ever formed, in spite 
of the admiration inspired by the first. If Sparta had never 
been actually established, and if Aristotle had read a descrip- 
_ tion of it as a mere project, he would probably have pronounced 
it impracticable:? though when once brought into reality, it 
proved eminently durable. In like manner, the laws, customs, 
beliefs, and feelings, prevalent in Egypt,—which astonished so 
vehemently Herodotus and other observing Greeks—would 
have been declared to be impossible, if described simply in 
project: yet, when once established, they were found to last 
longer without change than those of other nations. 

The Platonic project is submitted, however, not to impartial 
judges comparing different views on matters yet un- 
determined, but to hearers with a canon of criticism Poeaibiity 
already fixed and anti-Platonic “animis consuetudine of the | 
‘ * 99 . : . Platonic 
imbutis”. It appears impossible, because it contra- Common- 
dicts sentiments conceived as fundamental and con- Wealth, 
secrated, respecting the sexual and family relations. the factthat 
The supposed impossibility is the mode of expressing poss saan 
strong disapprobation and repugnance: like that which putt ee eo 
Herodotus describes as manifested by the Greeks on 
one side and by the Indians on the other—when Darius, having 
asked each of them at what price they would consent to adopt 
the practice of the other respecting the mode of treating the 
bodies of deceased parents, was answered by a loud cry of 
horror at the mere proposition.? The reasons offered to prove 
the Platonic project impossible, are principally founded upon 
the very sentiment above adverted to, and derive all their force 
from being associated with it. Such is the character of many 
among the Aristotelian objections.* The real, and the truly 


1Plato himself makes this very the Leges (i. 638 B), deprecates and 
remark in the Treatise De Legibus complains of this instantaneous con- 
(viii. p. 8839 D) in defending the prac- demnation without ve hearing 
ticability of some of the ordinances of ar; ent on both sides. 
therein recommended. 3 See the arguments urged by Ari- 
2 Herodot. iii. 88. oi 5¢, duBdcavres stotle, Politic. ii. 4, p. 1262, a. 25 et seq. 
mere evdnuéery piv éxédevov. His remarks upon the fictions which 
lato in a remarkable passage of Plato requires to be impressed on the 


ioe 
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forcible, objection consists in the sentiment itself. If that be 
deeply rooted in the mind, it is decisive. To those who feel 
thus, the Piphonio project would be both intolerable and im- 

possible. 
But we must recollect that it is these very sentiments which 
Plato impugns and declares to be inapplicable to his 







Paes er Guardians: so that an opponent who, not breaking 
ings od right off at once with the cry of horror uttered by the 
about sex. Indians to Darius, begins to discuss the question 
Soares tel with him, is bound to forego objections and repug- 
beteerin to nances springing as corollaries from a basis, avow- 
objects. edly denied. Plato has earnest feelings of xj 


wrong, in regard both to the functions o 
and to the sexual intercourse: but his feelings dissent*éntirely 
from those of readers generally. That is right, in his opinion, 
which tends to keep up the excellence of the breed and the 





peer number of Guardians, as well as to ensure the exact 







belief of his Guardians are extremely 
just. There are, however, several 
objections urged by him which turn 
more upon the Platonic language than 


whic the Platonic vein of thought, and . 


ich, if judged by Plato from : his 
vod int of view, would have ap- 
nian admissions in his favour rather 
= objections. In reply to Plato, 
ose aim it is that all or many of 
the Guardians shall say minein re- 
ference to the same persons or the 
same things, and not in reference to 
different persons and different things, 
Aristotle contends that the word mine 
will not then designate any such strong 
affection as it does now, when it is 
special, exclusive, and concentrated on 
a few persons or things; that each 
Guardian, having many persons whom 
he called brother and many persons 
whom he called father, would not feel 
towards them as persons now feel 
towards brothers and fathers; that 
the affection by being disseminated 
would be weakened, and would become 
nothing more than a ‘‘ diluted friend- 
ship”—dir‘a vdapyjs. See Aristot. 


y defeat or abridge such fulfilment, or to impair the 
or to multiply the number beyond its proper limit. ! Of 
sends the Rulers are the proper judges, not the individual 


Politic. ii. 3, p. 1261, b. 22; ii. 4, p. 
1262, b. 15. 

Plato, if called upon for an answer 
to this reasoning, would probably 
have allowed it to be just; but would 
have said that the “diluted friend- 
ship” pervading all the Guardians 
was apt and sufficient for his purpose, 
as bringing the whole number most 
nearly into the condition of one 
organism. Strong exclusive affections, 
upon whatever founded, between in- 
dividyals, he wishes to discourage : 
the hateful or unfriendly sentiments 
he isx\bent on rooting out. What he 
desires to see preponderant, in each 
Guardian, is a sense of duty to the 
public: subordinate to that, he ap- 
proves moderate and kindly affections, 
embracing all the Guardians ; towards 
the elders as fathers, towards those of 
the same agé as brothers. Aristotle’s 
expression — ¢iAia  vdapys — describes 
such a sentiment fairly enough. See 
Republic, v. pp. 462-463. It must be 
conceded, however, that Plato’s lan- 
“tse is open to Aristotle’s objec- 
ion 
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person. All the Guardians are enjoined to leave the sexual 
power absolutely unexercised until the age of thirty for men, 
of twenty for women—and then only to exercise it under 
express sanction and authorisation, according as the Rulers 
may consider that children are needed to keep up the legiti- 
mate number. 

Marriage is regarded as holy, and celebrated under solemn 
rites—all the more because both the ceremony is originated, and 
the couples selected, by the magistrates, for the most important 
public purpose: which being fulfilled, the marriage ceases and 
determines. It is not celebrated with a view to the couple them- 
selves, still less with a view to establish any permanent exclusive 
attachment between them: which object Plato not only does not 
contemplate, but positively discountenances: on the same general 
principle as the Catholic Church forbids marriage to priests: 
because he believes that it will create within them motives and 
sentiments inconsistent with the due discharge of their public 
mission. 

It is clear that among such a regiment as that which Plato 
describes in his Guardians, a sentiment would grow ne 

‘ ‘ ifferent 
up, respecting the intercourse of the sexes, totally sentiment 
different from that which prevailed elsewhere around Wich 
him. The Platonic restriction upon that intercourse up in the 


(until the ulterior limits of age) would be far more PBencoy. a 


severe: but it would be applied with reference to serine ths 
different objects. Instead of being applied to enforce ri ag rela- 
the exclusive consecration of one woman to one ; 

man, choosing each other or chosen by fathers, without any limit 
on the multiplication of children,—and without any attention to 
the maintenance or deterioration of the breed—it would be 
directed to the obtaining of the most perfect breed and of the 
appropriate number, leaving the Guardians, female as well as 
male, free from all permanent distracting influences to interfere 
with the discharge of their public duties. In appreciating the 
details of the Platonic community, we must look at it with 
reference to this form of sexual morality; which would generate 
in the Guardians an appreciation of details consistent with itself 
both as to the women and as to the children. The sentiment of 
obligation, of right and wrong, respecting the relations of the 

4—13 
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sexes, is everywhere very strong; but it does not everywhere 
attach to the same acts or objects. The important obligation for 
a woman never to show her face in public, which is held sacred 
through so large a portion of the Oriental world, is noway 
recognised in the Occidental: and in Plato’s time, when mankind 
were more disseminated among small independent communities, 
the divergence was yet greater than it is now. The Spartans 
were not induced, by the censures or mockery of persons in other 
Grecian cities,! to suppress the gymnastic exercises practised by 
their maidens in conjunction with the young men: nor is Plato 
deterred by the ridicule or blame which others may express, from 
proclaiming his conviction, that the virtue of his female Guar- 
dians is the same as that of the male—consisting in the faithful 
performance of their duty as Guardians, after going through all 
the requisite training, gymnastic and musical. And he follows 
this up by the general declaration, one of the most emphatic in 
all his writings, “The best thing which is now said or ever has 
been said, is, that what is profitable is honourable—and what is 
hurtful, is base ”.? 

Plato in truth reduces the distinction between the two sexes to 
its lowest terms: to the physical difference in regard to 


uae Bing procreation—and to the general fact, that the female is 
eats every way weaker and inferior to the male; while 
the rela; , Yet, individually taken, many women are superior to 
twosexes many men, and both sexes are alike improvable by 
cost. training. He maintains that this similarity of train- 
tion be- 


ing and function is the real order of Nature, and that 


1 Eurip. Androm. 598. 

The criticisms of Xenophon in the 
first chapter of his treatise, De Laced. 
Republ., exhibit a point of view on 
many points analogous to that of 
Plato respecting the female sex, and 
differing from that which he puts into 
the mouth of Ischomachus in his 
(konomicus. See above, 172, 
note 3. Among the lost treatises of 
Kleanthes, successor of Zeno as Schol- 


dutéov Sy Tails Tov dvdAdKkwv yuvacéiv, 
émeimep apernv avtTi ipariwv apdré- 
TOVTAL, KaL KOLYwWYnTEOV TOAEMOU TE Kat 
THS GAAns hvdAakys THS mept Thy mdALY, 
Kat ov GAAa mpaxréov: TtovTwy 5° av- 
Tov Ta eAahpétrepa Tats yuvarkiv H Tots 
avipao. Soréov, Sia tHv Tod ‘yévous 
acbéverav. ‘O S& yedAOv avynp emt yu- 
pvats yuvargi, {TOU | BeAtiorov éveka 
yoerecen OM, arekn TOV: yeArotov go- 
ias Spérwv xaprév, ovdév oldev, ws 


arch of the Stoic School, one was com- 
posed agree 4 to show “Or 7 avr 
apeTn Kat avdpdos Kat yuva.kds. jog. 
Laert. vii. 175.) r ve 

2 Plato, Repub. v. p. 457 A-B. ’Azo- 


€ouxev, ef @ yeAd ovd’ 6, TL mpaTre. 
KdéAAtora yap 8h TrovTo Kai Aé- 

eTat Kat AcAgEcTAL, OTL TH MEV 
odbéActwov, Karddv—rd Sé BAaBe- 
pov, ataoxpov. 
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the opposite practice, which insists on a separation of patho tal a 
life and functions between the sexes, is unnatural :1 Stotle. 
which doctrine he partly enforces by the analogy of the two sexes 
in other animals.? Aristotle disputes this reasoning altogether : 
declaring that Nature prescribes a separation of life and functions 
between the two sexes—that the relation of man to woman is 
that of superiority and command on one side, inferiority and 
obedience on the other, like the relation between father and 
child, master and slave, though with a difference less in degree— 
that virtue in a man, and virtue in a woman, are quite different, 
imposing diverse obligations.* It shows how little stress can be 
laid on arguments based on the word Nature, when we see two 
such distinguished thinkers completely at issue as to the question, 
what Nature indicates, in this important case. Each of them 
decorates by that name the rule which he himself approves ; 
whether actually realised anywhere, or merely recommended as 
a reform of something really existing. In this controversy, 
Aristotle had in his favour the actualities around him, against 
Plato: but Aristotle himself is far from always recognising 
experience and practice as authoritative interpreters of the 
dictates of Nature, as we may see by his own ideal common- 
wealth. 

How strongly Plato was attached to his doctrines about the 
capacity of women—how unchanged his opinion con- . .. 

. eas ‘ ae inion of 
tinued about the mischief of separating the training Plato re- 
and functions of the two sexes, and of confining = acre Sagag 
women to indoor occupations, or to what he calls “a a of rae” 
life of darkness and fear” 4—may be seen farther by trainin training 
his Treatise De Legibus. Although in that treatise PToper for 


women, is 


he recedes (perforce and without retracting) from the maintained 
ae . ; ° in the 
principles of his Republic, so far as to admit separate Leges, as 


properties and families for all his citizens—yet he }@’ asin 
still continues to enjoin public gymnastic and mili- public. 


es . -7, Ancient 
tary training, for women and men alike: and he still jegends 


1 Plato, abr bu p. 456 er 7a Legg. viii. p. 836 C. 
viv ate TAUTA yryvoueva Trapa dio * . 
annoy, & A op. 466 D. it wee Politic. i. 13, p. 1260, a. 


D Compute a similar vp anee to the 
analogy of animals, as the 4 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 781 C. elOcope- 
€pwras appévwv to be unna mah lato, vov yap Sedouxds kai Waki gnv, &e. 
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harmonis- opens, to both sexes alike, superintending social 
this opi- functions to a great extent, as well as the privilege of 
non. 


being honoured by public hymns after death, in case 
of distinguished merit.1. Respecting military matters, he speaks 
with peculiar earnestness. That women are perfectly capable of 
efficient military service, if properly trained, he proves not only 
by the ancient legends, but also by facts actual and contemporary, 
the known valour of the Scythian and Sarmatian women. 
Whatever doubts persons may have hitherto cherished (says 
-Plato), this is now established matter of fact:? the cowardice and 
impotence of women is not less disgraceful in itself than detri- 
mental to the city, as robbing it of one-half of its possible force.® 
He complains bitterly of the repugnance felt even to the dis- 
cussion of this proposition.4 Most undoubtedly, there were 
ancient legends which tended much to countenance his opinion. 
The warlike Amazons, daughters of Arés, were among the most 
formidable forces that had ever appeared on earth; they had 
shown their power once by invading Attica and bringing such 
peril on Athens, that it required all the energy of the great 
Athenian hero Theseus to repel them. We must remember that 
these stories were not only familiarised to the public eye in con- 
spicuous painting and sculpture, but were also fully believed as 


queen of Palmyra. Trebellius Pollio, 
Vitz Triginta Tyrannorum in Histor. 
August. p. 198 (De Zenobia, xxix. : cap. 
xxx.): ‘Audio, Patres Conscripti, mihi 
objici, quod non virile munus imple- 
verim, Zenobiam triumphando. Ne, 
illi qui me reprehendunt, satis lauda- 


ts sca Legg. vii. pp. 795 C, 796 C, 
2 Plat. Legg. vii. pp. 804-805-806. 804 


E: axovwv mev yap dy pvdovs madaovs 
, . A > a 5 
TEeTELTHaL, TA SE VUV, WS Eros Eltrety, Olda 
oe cal > ‘ 
OTe pupiddes avaplOunroer yuvark@v elot 


7 


TeV mept Tov TlovTov, as Zavpoparidas 
Kadovow, als ovx immwv pdovov adda 
kat tégéwv Kal Tov aAAwv OTAWY Kot- 
vwovia Kat Tois avipaow ion mpooreTay- 
mévn tows aoKketrarx. We may doubt 
whether Plato knew anything of the 
brave and skilful Artemisia, queen of 
Halikarnassus, who so greatly dis- 
tinguished herself in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece (Herod. vii. 99, 
viii. 87), and, indeed, whether he had 


\orever read the history of Herodotus. 


His argument might have been 
strengthened by another equally per- 
tinent example, if he could have 
quoted the original letter addressed 
by the Emperor Aurelian to the 
Roman Senate, attesting the courage, 
vigour, and prudence, of Zenobia, 


rent, si scirent qualis illa est mulier, 
quam prudens in consiliis, quam con- 
stans in dispositionibus, quam erga 
milites gravis, quam larga cum neces- 
sitas postulet, quam tristis cum severi- 
tas poscat. Possum dicere illius esse 
quod Odenatus Persas vicit, ac fugato 
Sapore Ctesiphontem usque pervenit. 
Possum asserere, tanto apud Orientales 
et Aigyptiorum populos timori mulie- 
rem fuisse, ut se non Arabes, non 
Saraceni, non Armenii, commoverent. 
Nec ego illi vitam conservassem, nisi 
eam scissem multum Romane Rei- 
publice profuisse, cum sibi vel liberis 
suis Orientis servaret imperium. 

3 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 813-814. 

4 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 781 D. 
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matters of past history.1 Moreover the Goddess Athéné, patroness 
of Athens, was the very impersonation of intelligent terror- 
striking might—constraining and subduing Arés? himself: the 
Goddess Enfo presided over war, no less than the God Arés :# 
lastly Artemis, though making war only on wild beasts, was 
hardly less formidable in her way—indefatigable as well as rapid 
in her movements—and unerring with her bow, as Athéné was 
irresistible with her spear. Here were abundant examples in 
Grecian legend, to embolden Plato in his affirmations respecting 
the capacity of the female sex for warlike enterprise and labo- 
rious endurance. 

The two Goddesses, Athéné and Artemis, were among the few 
altogether insensible to amorous influences and to the 


: eer Pa ‘ 4 In a Com- 
inspirations of Aphrodité : who is the object of con- monwealth 
temptuous sarcasm on the part of Athéné, and of ais her 
repulsive antipathy on the part. of Artemis. This influence of 
; : : Aphrodité 
may supply an illustration for the Republic of Plato. ‘would pro- 
As far as one can guess what the effect of his institu- Pably have 
tions would have been, it is probable that the influence bic beg 


of Aphrodité would have been at its minimum among 
his Guardians of both sexes : as it was presented in the warlike 
dramas of Aschylus.° There would have been everything to 
deaden it, with an entire absence of all provocatives. The 
muscular development, but rough and unadorned bodies, of 
females— 
Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus 
Pernicis uxor Apuli—(Hor. Epod. ii, 41-42). 

the indiscriminate companionship, with perfect identity of treat- 
ment and manners, between the two sexes from the earliest 
infancy—the training of both together for the same public duties, 


1 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 27; Ais- 
chylus, Eumenid. 682; Isokrates, Pane- 
r. ss. 76-78. How popular a subject 
e Amazons were for sculptors, we 
learn from the statement of Pliny 
(xxxiy. 8, 19) that all the most dis- 


tinguished sculptors executed Ama- p. 1 


zons; and that this subject was the 
only one upon which a direct com- 
parison could be made between them. 


2 Homer, Lliad, xv. 123. 
3 Homer, Iliad, v. 333-592. 


4 Homer, Hymn. ad Venerem, 10; 
Tliad, v. 425; Euripid. Hippolyt. 1400- 
1420 


Athéné combined the attributes of 
hirordAewos and ¢Adcodos. Plato, 
Sige p. 24 D; compare Kritias, 

09 


5 See Aristophan. Rane, 1042. 
Eurip. Ma Ai’ ovSé yap jv rijs "Adpo- 
Sirns ovdév gor. 
Aischyl. Myndé y émein. “AAN evi 
got Tor Kal Tots Goto. moAAH woAAOD 


*wiKkabyTo. 
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the constant occupation of both throughout life in the performance 
of those duties, under unceasing official supervision—the strict 
regulation of exercise and diet, together with the monastic 
censorship on all poetry and literature—the self-restraint, equal 
and universal, enforced as the characteristic feature and pride of 
the regiment, and seconded by the jealous espionage of all over all, 
the more potent because privacy was unknown—such an assem- 
blage of circumstances would do as much as circumstances could 
do to starve the sexual appetite, to prevent it from becoming the 
root of emotional or imaginative associations, and to place it under 
the full controul of the lawgiver for purposes altogether public. 
Such was probably Plato’s intention: since he more generally 
regards the appetites as enemies to be combated and extirpated so 
far as practicable—rather than as sources of pleasure, yet liable to 
accompaniments of pain, requiring to be regulated so as to exclude 
the latter and retain the former. 

The public purposes, with a view to which Plato sought to 
Other pur- controul the sexual appetite in his Guardians, were 

oses Of ai. three, as I have already stated. 1. To obtain from 

tation of — each of them individually, faithful performance of the 
number of ; . ie : 
Guardians— public duties, and observance of the limits, prescribed 
common to by his system. 2. To ensure the best and purest 
also. breed. 3. To maintain unaltered the same total 
number, without excess or deficiency. 

The first of these three purposes is peculiar to the Platonic 


Law of system. The two last are not peculiar to it. Ari- 
pop eumied stotle recognises them! as ends, no less than Plato, 
He er though he does not approve Plato’s means for attain- 
distinct = ing them. In reference to the limitation of number, 
aaa Aristotle is even more pronounced than Plato. The 


tion—alter- great evil of over-population forced itself upon these 
native open ~,. eae : 

between philosophers ; living as both of them did among small 
preventive ae We hee : 

and conls communities, each with its narrow area hedged in by 
tive. others—each liable to intestine dispute, sometimes 
caused, always aggravated, by the presence of large families and 
numerous poor freemen—and each importing bought slaves as. 


labourers. To obtain for their community the quickest possible 


L 


1 Aristotel. Politic. vii. 16. 
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increase in aggregate wealth and population, was an end which 
they did not account either desirable or commendable. The 
stationary state, far from appearing repulsive or discouraging, 
was what they looked upon as the best arrangement! of things. 
A mixed number of lots of land, indivisible and inalienable, is 
the first principle of the Platonie community in the treatise De 
Legibus. Not to encourage wealth, but to avert, as far as 
possible, the evils of poverty and dependence, and to restrain 
within narrow limits the proportion of the population which 
suffered those evils—was considered by Plato and Aristotle to be 
among the gravest problems for the solution of the statesman. 
Consistent with these conditions, essential to security and tran- 
quillity, whatever the form of government might be, there was 
only room for the free population then existing: not always for 
that (seeing that the proportion of poor citizens was often un- 
comfortably great), and never for any sensible increase above that. 
If all the children were born and brought up, that it was possible 


for adult couples to produce, a fearful aggravation of poverty, ~ 
with all its accompanying public troubles and sufferings, would ~ 


have been inevitable.? Accordingly both Plato (for the Guardians 
in the Republic) and Aristotle agree in opinion that a limit must 
be fixed upon the number of children which each couple is per- 
mitted to introduce. If any objector had argued that each 
couple, by going through the solemnity-of marriage, acquired a 
natural right to produce as many children as they could, and that 
others were under a natural obligation to support those children— 
both philosophers would have denied: the plea altogether. But 
they went even further. They considered procreation as a duty 


verses of the Gospels—a very rich 
man can hardly be a good man. 
Wealth and poverty are both of them 
evils, p. 744 D. Repub. iv. p. 421. 


1 Compare the view (not unlike 
though founded on different reasons) 
of the stationary state taken by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, in a_ valuable 


chapter of his Principles of Political 
Economy, Book iv. chap. 6. He says 
(s. 2):—* The best state for human 
nature is that in which, while no one 
is poor, no one desires to be richer, 
nor has any reason to fear being thrust 
back by the efforts of others to push 
themselves forward”. This would 
come near to the views of Plato and 
ar Soo a striki sage in Plato 
ee a striking pas in q 

egg. V. pp. 749-743. e speaks of 
rich men as they are spoken of in some 


Pheidon the Corinthian, an ancient 
lawgiver (we do not know when or 
where), prescribed an unchangeable 
number both of lots (of land) and of citi- 
zens, but the lots were not to be allequal 
Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, p. 1265, b. 14. 

3 Aristot. Politic. ii. 6, p. 1265, b. 10. 
Td 8° adetcOae (Thy rexvororiav ddpe 
orov), kaOdmep év tats mAciorats méAe- 
ow, mevias avayKatov aitiov yiverOar 
Tots moAdirass » S& mevia ordoww 
éurrovec Kai Kaxovpyiav. Compare ibid. 
ii. 7, p. 1266, b. 8. 
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which each citizen owed to the public, in order that the total 
of citizens might not fall below the proper minimum—yet as a 
duty which required controul, in order that the total might not 
rise above the proper maximum.! 
admit the right of each couple to produce as many children as 
their private means could support. They thought it necessary to 
impose a limit on the number of children in every family, binding 
equally on rich and poor: the number prescribed might be varied 
from time to time, as circumstances indicated. As the community 
could not safely admit more than a certain aggregate of births, 
these philosophers commanded all couples indiscriminately, the 
rich not excepted, to shape their conduct with a view to that 
imperative necessity. 

Plato in his Republic (as I have already mentioned) assumes 
for his Archons the privilege of selecting (by a pretended sorti- 
tion) the couples through whom the legitimate amount of breed- 
ing shall be accomplished: in the semi-Platonic commonwealth 
(De Legibus), he leaves the choice free, but prescribes the limits 
of age, rendering marriage a peremptory duty between twenty 
and thirty-five years of age, and adding some emphatic exhor- 
tations, though not peremptory enactments, respecting the 
principles which ought to guide individual choice.? In the same 
manner too he deals with procreation : recognising the necessity 
of imposing a limit on individual discretion, yet not naming that 
limit by law, but leaving it to be enforced according to circum- 
stances by the magistrates: who (he says), by advice, praise, and 
censure, can apply either: effective restraints on procreation, or 


Hence they did not even 


encouragements if the case requires.® 


1 Aristotel. Politic. vii. 16, p. 1335, 
me 28-38. AevToupyety ,mpos TekvoTroLtay 
° anne det THs eis TO havepdv yev- 


Plato, Republic, v. pp. 460-461. 
TiKTeL TH. moAer—yevv Gv TH TOAEL—TOV 
eis: 7d KOLYOV yevvncewr. 

2Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 772-773-774. 
The wording is characteristic of the 
view taken by these pC Ng paaagh and 
of the extent to which they subor- 
dinated individual sentiment to ) public 
considerations. Kara. TavtTos eis EoTH 
MvO0s ydou- Tov yap TH ToAKL Set gup- 
épovra. punorevev yamov Exaorov, adn’ 
ov Tov Hoitorov avT@. épetar S€é ws 


Aristotle blames this 


mas aet Kate dvow 1pos TOV omolorarov 
av7é, &. (p. 773 B). In marriage 
(he says) the natural tendency is that 
like seeks like; but itis good for the 
city that like should be coupled to 
ike, rich to poor, hasty tempers 
with sober tempers, &c., in order that 
the specialties may be blended to- 
gether and mitigated. He does not 
agg to embody this in a written 
but directs the authorities to 
obtain it as far as they can by exhor- 
tation. P. 733 E. Compare the Poli- 

tikus, p. 311. 
3 Plato, Legg. v. p. 740 D. mopigérw 


MNXaVyY OTL padtoTa, SWS al weVTA- 
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guarantee as insufficient: he feels so strongly the necessity of 
limiting procreation, that he is not satisfied unless a proper limit 
be imposed by positive law. Unless such a result be made 
thoroughly sure (he says), all other measures of lawgivers for 
equalising properties, or averting poverty and the discontents 
growing out of it—must fail in effect.1 Aristotle also lays it 
down as a part of the duty of the lawgiver to take care that the 
bodies of the children brought up shall be as good as possible : 
hence he prescribes the ages proper for marriage, and the age 
after which no parents are to produce any more children? 

The paramount necessity of limiting the number of children 
born in each family, here enforced by Plato and Aristotle, rests 
upon that great social fact which Malthus so instructively ex- 
pounded at the close of the last century. Malthus, enquiring 
specially into the law of population, showed upon what condi- 
tions the increase of population depends, and what were the 
causes constantly at work to hold it back—checks to popula- 
tion. He ranged these causes under three different heads, 
though the two last are multiform in detail. 1. Moral or pru- 
dential restraint—the preventive check. 2. Vice, and 3. Misery 
—the two ‘positive checks. He farther showed that though the 
aggregate repressive effect of these three causes is infallible 
and inevitable, determined by the circumstances of each given 
society—yet that mankind might exercise an option through 
which of the three the check should be applied: that the 
effect of the two last causes was in inverse proportion to that 
of the first—in other words, that the less there was of pruden- 


KurXiAvat Kal TeTTapaKovTa oixioess Get 
MOVOV EGovTaAL* Kal yap emLraxé 
gers yevégcews, ols av evpous ein 
yéveows, Kai rovvavriov émiméAcca Kat 
oroviat TAHOovs yevynuatwv eiciv, 

1 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, p. 1264, a. 
38; ii. 7, p 1266, b. 10; vii. 16. 

Aristotle has not fully considered 
all that Plato says, when he blames 
him for inconsistency in proposing to 
keep properties equal, without taking 
pains to impose and maintain a con- 
stant limit on offspring in families. 
*Atorov 8 Kai 7d Tas KTHGELS iodgovTa 
(Plato) 7d mepi rd rARO0s TaV ToALTOV 
BH KaracKevagerv, dAX’ adetvae Thy TeK- 
voro.iay ddprorov, &c. (Aristot. Polit. 
ii. 6, p. 1265, a. fin. 


What Plato really directs is stated 
in my text and in my note immediately 
wpa. 

2 Aristotel. Politic. vii. 16, p. 1334, 
b. 39. ‘eirep ody dm’ dpxjs Tov vopuo- 
Oérmv Opdv Set, omws PéATiCTAa Ta 
THmaTa yévnTtat Tov TpEedomévwv, Tmpe- 
TOV Mev Emimedntéov Tepl THY TUCeVEsLr, 
mwOTE Kal Toiovs TLvas OVTAaS Xp Tovei- 
aOac mpds GAAHAOUS THY yautKhv ope- 
Atav, &c. He names thirty-seven as 
the age proper for a man, eighteen for 
@ woman, to marry. At the age of 
fifty-five aman becomes unfit to pro- 
create for the public, and none of his 
children are to appear (ddeto@ae ris 
eis To havepdy yevvyicews, Vii. 16, p. 
» b. 
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tial restraint limiting the number of births, the more there 
must be of vice or misery, under some of their thousand forms, 
to shorten the lives of many of the children born—and é con- 
‘verso, the more there was of prudential restraint, the less would 
be the operation of the other checks tending to shorten life. 
Three distinct facts—preventive restraint, vice, and misery— 
Plato and having nothing else in common, are arranged under 
Aristotle one general head by Malthus, in consequence of the 
say ie eas one single common property which they possess— 
Malthus, that of operating as checks to-population. To him, 
ranged the that one common property was the most important 
facts under of all, and the most fit to be singled out as the 
peg of groundwork of classification, having reference to the 
; subject of his enquiry. But Plato and Aristotle 
looked at the subject in a different point of view. They had 
present to their minds the same three facts, and the tendency 
of the first to avert or abate the second and third: but as 
they were not investigating the law of population, they had 


nothing to call their attention to the one common property of ~ 


the three. They did not regard vice and misery as causes 
tending to keep down population, but as being in themselves: 
evils ; enemies among the worst which the lawgiver had to 
encounter, in his efforts to establish a good political and social 
condition—and enemies which he could never successfully en- 
counter, without regulating the number of births. Such re- 
gulation they considered as an essential tutelary measure to 
keep out disastrous poverty. The inverse proportion, between 
regulated or unregulated number of births on the one hand, 
and diminution or increase of poverty on the other, was seen 
as clearly by Aristotle and Plato as by Malthus. 

But these two Greek philosophers ordain something yet more 
Regulati remarkable. Having prescribed both the age of mar- 

ations , fi ‘ 

of Platoand riage and the number of permitted births, so as to 
ress oy ensure both vigorous citizens and a total compatible 
pa gaeon with the absence of corrupting poverty—they direct 
born chil- | whatshall be done if the result does not correspond 
- to their orders. Plato in his Republic (as I have 
already stated) commands that all the children born to his wedded 
couples shall be immediately consigned to the care of public 
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nurses—that the offspring of the well-constituted parents shall 
be brought up, that of the ill-constituted parents not brought 
up—and that no children born of parents after the legitimate 
age shall be brought up.’ Aristotle forbids the exposure of 
children, wherever the habits of the community are adverse to 
it: but if after any married couple have had the number of 
children allowed by law, the wife should again become preg- 
nant, he directs that abortion shall be procured before the 
commencement of life or sense in the foetus: after such com- 
mencement, he pronounces abortion to be wrong.? On another 
point Plato and Aristotle agree: both of them command that 
no child: born crippled or deformed shall be brought up:* a 
practice actually adopted at Sparta under the Lykurgean in- 
stitutions, and even carried farther, since no child was allowed 
to be brought up until it had been inspected and approved by 
the public nurses.* 

We here find both these philosophers not merely permitting, 
but enjoining—and the Spartan legislation, more 


. : ; ors Such regula- 
admired than any in Greece, systematically realising tions disap- 
‘ : . : roved and 
—practices which modern sentiment repudiates and forbidden 
punishes. Nothing can more strikingly illustrate— by mot 
what Plato and Aristotle have themselves repeatedly Variability 
5 ° : : : of ethical 
observed5—how variable and indeterminate is the sentiment 
: : : : as to objects 
matter of ethical sentiment, in different ages and sppreved peri 
communities, while the form of ethical sentiment is ae 
proved. 


the same universally: how all men agree subjec- 


1 Plato, Republ. v. pp. 459 D, 460 C, 
“1 p pp 


2 Aristotel. Politic. vii. 16, 10, p. 1335, 
b. 20. TTlLepi 5¢ dro0écews kai tpopys Tav 
yryvomévwv, Eotw vomos, wndév mempw- 
pévov tpepevs dca 5& mAnO0s TéxVwr, 
éav y Takis TaV eOdV KwAVY, pndév 
drotiberOa. THY yryvouévwrv: prorat 
ap 8 Tis Texvotovias TO TARAS. eav 
é Trot ylyyntac mapa Tatra ovvdvac- 
Oévtrwv, mplv aig@now éyyevéoOar Kai 
Gwijv, euroretoOar Set Thy auBAwowy* 7d 
yap dovov kai 7d wh Swwpiomévoy TH 
aigdjioe Kai TH Ov éora. For the 
text of this sage I have followed 
Bekker and the Berlin edition. As to 
the first half of the passage there are 
some material differences in the text 
and in the MSS.; some give ¢@vav 
instead of é0év, and apicda yap dei 


instead of dpiarac yap 8}. Compare 
Plato, Thesetét. 149 ee 

3 Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 C. ra 
bé Tav Xetpovev (réxva), Kai édv Te TOV 
érépwv avamnpov yiyvntat, ev dmroppiTe 
Te Kal ddiAW KaTaKp¥WovgiW ws mpéret. 
Aristot. ut supra, éctrw vomos, pydev 
memnpwpevov Tpederv, &C. 

4 Plutarch, Lykurgus, c. 16. 

5 Aristotel. Politic. viii. 2, p. 1337, 
b. 2. ITepi re trav mpds dpetiiv, ov0er 
éoriv dpodroyovpevov: Kal yap Thv dpe- 
Thy ov Thy avTHv evOds TavTES TYL@oLY* 
Hor evAdyws Stapépovrar}xai mpos Thy 
aoKnoW avTis. 

Ethica Nikomach. i, 3, p. 1094, 
b. 15. Ta && ward kai ra Sixara, wept - 
Sv h wodutiKH cKoTetrar, ToTavTHV EXEL 
Stahopav Kai mAdvynv, ore Soxetv vouw 
povov elvar, dicer Se py. 
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tively, in that which they feel—disapprobation and hatred of 
wrong and vice, approbation and esteem of right and virtue— 
yet how much they differ objectively, as to the acts or persons 
which they designate by these names and towards which their 
feelings are directed. It is with these emotions as with the 
other emotions of human nature: all men are moved in the 
same manner, though in different degree, by love and hatred— 
hope and fear—desire and aversion—sympathy and antipathy— 
the emotions of the beautiful, the sublime, the ludicrous: but 
when we compare the objects, acts, or persons, which so move 
them, we find only a very partial agreement, amidst wide dis- 
crepancy and occasionally strong opposition.’ The present case 
is one of the strongest opposition. Practices now abhorred as 
wrong, are here directly commanded by Plato and Aristotle, 
the two greatest authorities of the Hellenic world: men differ- 
ing on many points from each other, but agreeing in this: men 
not only of lofty personal character, but also of first-rate in- 
tellectual force, in whom the ideas of virtue and. vice had 
been as much developed by reflection as they ever have been 
in any mind: lastly, men who are extolled by the commentators 
as the champions of religion and sound morality, against what 
are styled the unprincipled cavils of the Sophists. 

It is, in my judgment, both curious and interesting to study 
the manner in which these two illustrious men— 


Aristotle Plato and Aristotle—dealt with the problem of popu- 
subordina- lation. Grave as that problem is in all times, it was 
ae ans peculiarly grave among the small republics of anti- 
reasonand quity. Neither of them were disposed to ignore 





1The extraordinary variety and 
discrepancy of approved and _ con- 
secrated customs prevalent in different 
portions of the ancient world, is in- 
structively set forth in the treatise of 
the Syrian Christian. Bardisanes, in 
the time of the Antonines. A long 
extract from this treatise is given in 
Eusebius, Preparat. Evang., vi. 10; 
it has been also pebhaved by Orelli, 
annexed to his edition (Zurich, 1824) 
of the argument of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, De Fato, p. 202. Com- 
pare Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 30. 

Bardisanes is replying to the argu- 
ments of astrologers and calculators 


of nativities, who asserted the uniform 
and uncontrollable influence of the 
heavenly bodies, in given positions, 
over human conduct. Asa proof that 
mankind are not subject to any such 
necessity, but have a large sphere of 
freewill (airefovovov), he cites these 
numerous instances of diverse and con- 
tradictory institutions among different 
societies. Several of the most con- 
spicuous among these differences relate 
to the institutions concerning sex and 
family, the conduct and occupations 
held obligatory in men and women, &c. 

Compare Sextus Empiric., Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp. iii. s. 198 seqq. 
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or overlook it: nor to impute to other causes the duty—they 

Py , 3 applied this 
consequences which it produces: nor to treat as in- to the pro- 
different the question, whether poor couples had a ene one” 
greater or less family, to share subsistence already others. 
scanty for themselves. Still less were these philosophers dis- 
posed to sanction the short-sighted policy of some Hellenic 
statesmen, who under a mistaken view of increasing the power of 
the state, proclaimed encouragement and premium simply to the 
multiplication of male births, without any regard to the comfort 
and means of families. Both Plato and Aristotle saw plainly, 
that a married couple, by multiplying their offspring, produced 
serious effects not merely upon their own happiness but upon 
that of others besides: up to a certain limit, for good—beyond 
that limit, for evil. Hence they laid it down, that procreation 
ought to be a rational and advised act, governed by a forecast 
of those consequences—not a casual and unforeseen result of 
present impulse. The same preponderance of reason over im- 
pulse as they prescribed in other cases, they endeavoured to 
enforce in this. They regarded it too, not simply as a branch of 
prudence, but as a branch of duty ; a debt due by each citizen to 
others and to the commonwealth. It was the main purpose of 
their elaborate political schemes, to produce a steady habit and 
course of virtue in all the citizens: and they considered every 
one as greatly deficient in virtue, who refused to look forward to 
the consequences of his own procreative acts—thereby contri- 
buting to bring upon the state an aggravated measure of poverty, 
which was the sure parent of discord, sedition, and crime. 
That the rate of total increase should not be so great as to pro- 
duce these last-mentioned effects—and that the limit of virtue 
and prudence should be made operative on all the separate 
families—was in their judgment one of the most important cares 
of the lawgiver. 

We ought to disengage this general drift and purpose, common 
both to Plato and Aristotle, on the subject of population, from 
the various means—partly objectionable, partly impossible to be 
enforced—whereby they intended to carry the purpose into effect. 

I pass from Plato’s picture of the entire regiment of Guardians, 
under the regulations above described—to his descrip- au! 
tion of the special training whereby the few most of the few 
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mir philo- distinguished persons in the regiment (male or 
phers 4 

toactas female, as the case may be) are to be improved, 
Cae: tested, and exalted to the capacity of philosophers : 
qualified to act as Rulers or Chiefs! These are the two marked 
peculiarities of Plato’s Republic. The Guardians are admirable 
as instruments, but have no initiative of their own: we have 
now to find the chiefs from whom they will receive it. How 
are philosophers to be formed? None but a chosen Few have 
the precious gold born with them, empowering them to attain 
this elevation. To those Few, if properly trained, the privilege 
and right to exercise command belongs, by Nature. For the 
rest, obedience is the duty prescribed by Nature.? 

I have already given, in Chap. XXXV., a short summary 
Comprehen- of the peculiar scientific training which Sokrates pre- 
lnmforaspi. Sctibes for ripening these heroic aspirants into com- 
rantstophi- plete philosophers. They pass years of intellectual 
losophy— : 
consum- labour, all by their own spontaneous impulse, over 
mation by and above the full training of Guardians. They 
Dialectic. study Arithmetic, Geometry, Stereometry, Astro- 
nomy, Acoustics, &c., until the age of thirty : they then continue 
in the exercise of Dialectic, with all the test of question and 
answer, for five years longer: after which they enter upon the 
duties of practice and administration, succeeding ultimately to 
the position of chiefs if found competent. It is assumed that this 
long course of study, consummated by Dialectic, has operated 
within them that great mental revolution which Plato calls, 
turning the eye from the shadows in the cave to the realities 
of clear daylight: that they will no longer be absorbed in the 
sensible world or in passing phenomena, but will become 
familiar with the unchangeable Ideas or Forms of the Intelli- 
gible world, knowable only by intellectual intuition. Reason 
has with them been exalted to its highest power: not only 
strengthening them to surmount all intellectual difficulties and 
to deal with the most complicated conjectures of practice—but 


1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 473, vi. p. aAAots pte amrecOar, dkodrovbety Te 

03 B. tovs dkxpiBeorarovs PvAakas TH Hyoumery. 

dirocddhous Set Kabcoravat. 476 B: odvio av elev. Also vi. 503, 
2 Plato, Repub. v. p. 474 B. ots vii. 535. They are to be &x trav mpoxpi- 

pév mpoonke. dice, antecOai te hidro- twv mpdxptTot, Vii. 5387 D. 

copias, nyemovevtery 7 év moder’ tots 5° 
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also ennobling their dispositions, so as to overcome all the dis- 
turbing temptations and narrow misguiding prejudices inherent 
in the unregenerate man. Upon the perfection of character, 
emotional and intellectual, imparted to these few philosophers, 
depends the Platonic Commonwealth. ; 

The remarks made by Plato on the effect of this preparatory 
curriculum, and on the various studies composing it, 


: . , . ‘ Valuable 
are highly interesting and instructive—even when remarks on 
they cannot be defended as exact. Much of what he ‘he effects 
so eloquently enunciates respecting philosophy and properasory 


the philosophical character, is in fact just and pro- 
found, whatever view we may take as to Universals: whether 
we regard them (like Plato) as the only Real Entia, cognizable 
by the mental eye, and radically disparate from particulars—or 
whether we hold them to be only general Concepts, abstracted 
and generalised more or less exactly from particulars. The 
remarks made by Plato on the educational effect produced by 
Arithmetic and the other studies, are valuable and suggestive. 
Even the discredit which he throws on observations of fact, in 
Astronomy and Acoustics—the great antithesis between him and 
modern times—is useful as enabling us to enter into his point of 
view.! 

But his point of view in the Republic differs materially from 


that which we read in other dialogues: especially in Difference . 
two ways. pepeetn the 
First, The scientific and long-continued Quadri- and other 
vium, through which Plato here conducts the student oid 


1 Plato, Repub. vii. p. 529 C-D. 
The manner in which Plato here 


Plato on the subject of astronomical 


depreciates astronomical observation 
is not easily reconcileable with his 
doctrine in the Timeus. He there tells 
us that the rotations of the Nous 
intellective soul) in the interior of the 
uman cranium, are cognate or analo- 
ous to those of the cosmical spheres, 
ut more confused and less perfect : 
by eyesight being expressly intended 
the purpose, that we might con- 
ee the perfect and unerring 
rotations of the cosmical spheres, so as 
to correct thereby the disturbed rota- 
tions in our own brain (Timeus, pp. 


46-47). 
Malebranche shares the feeling of 


observation. Recherche de la Vérité, 
liv. iv. ch. vii. vol. ii. p. 219, ed. 1772 (p. 
278, ed. 1721). 

** Car enfin qu’y a-t-il de grand dans 
la connoissance des mouvemens des 
planétes? et n’en sgavons nous pas 
assez posting ron pour régler nos 
mois et nos années? Qu’avons nous 
tant & faire de scavoir, si Saturne est 
environné d’un anneau ou d’un grand 
nombre de petites lunes, et pourquoi 
prendre i l&-dessus? Pourquoi se 

lorifier d’avoir prédit la grandeur 
"une éclipse, ot l’on a peut-dtre mieux 
rencontré qu’un autre, parcequ’on a été 
a heureux? Il y a des personnes 
estinées, par lordre du ce, & ob- 


| \ 
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ofremini- to philosophy, is very different from the road to phi- 
scence, nor de wg : ” . 

of the losophy as indicated elsewhere. Nothing is here said 
Hlenchus. about reminiscence—which in the Menon, Pheedon, 
Phedrus, and elsewhere, stands in the foreground of his theory, 
as the engine for reviving in the mind Forms or Ideas. With 
these Forms it had been familiar during a prior state of existence, 
but they had become buried under the sensible impressions 
arising from its conjunction with the body. Nor do we find in 


the Republic any mention of that electric shock of the negative 


Elenchus, which (in the Theetétus, Sophistés, and several 


other dialogues) is declared indispensable for stirring up the 
natural mind not merely from ignorance and torpor, but even 
from a state positively distempered—the false persuasion of 
knowledge. 

Secondly, following out this last observation, we perceive 
Different another discrepancy yet more striking, in the direc- 
view taken tions given by Plato respecting the study of Dia- 

y Plato in : . 

the Repub- lectic. He prescribes that it shall upon no account 
He about be taught to young men: and that it shall come last 
and diffe- of all in teaching, only after the full preceding Qua- 
rent place + 

assigned © drivium. He censures severely the prevalent prac- 
ae tice of applying it to young men, as pregnant with 
mischief. Young men (he says) brought up in certain opinions 
inculeated by the lawgiver, as to what is just and honourable, 
are interrogated on these subjects, and have questions put to 
them. When asked What is the just and the honourable, they 
reply in the manner which they have learnt from authority: but 
this reply, being exposed to farther interrogatories, is shown to 
be untenable and inconsistent, such as they cannot defend to 
their own satisfaction. Hence they lose all respect for the 
established ethical creed, which however stands opposed in their 
minds to the seductions of immediate enjoyment: yet they 
acquire no new or better conviction in its place. Instead of 
following an established law, they thus come to live without any 


law." - Besides, young men when initiated in dialectic debate, — 


server les astres ; contentons nous de 1 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 588 D—539. 
leurs observations. . . Nous devons Srav rov ovtws éxovra EAP epwoTyya 
étre pleinement satisfaits sur une ma- Epyta, Ti éore TO KaAdY, Kal dmoKpLVa- 
titre qui nous touche si peu, lorsqwils jevov 6 Tod vouobeTod Hovey e&edeyx7 
nous font partie de leurs découvertes.” © Adyos, Kal moAAdKis Kat moAAaxy 
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take great delight in the process, as a means of exposing and 
puzzling the respondent. Copying the skilful interrogators 
whom they have found themselves unable to answer, they 
interrogate others in their turn, dispute everything, and pride 
themselves on exhibiting all the negative force of the Elenchus. 
Instead of employing dialectic debate for the discovery of truth, 
they use it merely as a disputatious pastime, and thus bring 
themselves as well as philosophy into discredit.’ 

Accordingly, we must not admit (says Plato) either young 
men, or men of ordinary untrained minds, to dialectic debate. 
We must admit none but mature persons, of sedate disposition, 
properly prepared : who will employ it not for mere disputation, 
but for the investigation of truth.? 

Now the doctrine thus proclaimed, with the grounds upon 
which it rests—That dialectic debate is unsuitable Contradic- 
and prejudicial to young men—distinctly contradict thee apittt oa 
both the principles laid down by himself elsewhere, other dia- 
and the frequent indications of his own dialogues : canal 
not to mention the practice of Sokrates as described és, &e. 
by Xenophon. In the Platonic Parmenidés, and Theezetétus, the 
season of youth is expressly pronounced to be that in which 
dialectic exercise is not merely appropriate, but indispensable to 
the subsequent attainment of truth.3 Moreover, Plato puts into 
the mouth of Parmenides a specimen intentionally given to 
represent that dialectic exercise which will be profitable to youth. 
The specimen is one full of perplexing, though ingenious, subtle- 


éréyxov eis dé6fav Kar ay as TodTo 
ovdev padAov Kaddv airxpov, Kat 
mept Sikaloy woavTws Kai ddikov, Kal & 
Madvora Hyev év Tush, &e. 

1 Plato, Repub. vii. p. 539 B. 

2 Plato, Repub. vii. p. 539 D. 

3 Plato, Parmenidés, pp. 135 D, 187 
B. Theztét. 146 A. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Parmenidés (p. 778, Stallbaum), ad- 
verts to the passage of the Republic 
here discussed, and endeavours to show 
that it is not inconsistent with the 
Parmenidés. He states that the ex- 
hortation to practise dialectic debate 
in youth, as the appropriate season, 
must be understood as specially and 
exclusively addressed to a youth of the 
extraordinary mental qualities of So- 
krates ; while the passage in the Re- 


ublic applies the prohibition only to 
he general regiment of Guardians. 
But this justification is noway satis- 
factory; for Plato in the Republic 
makes no exception in favour of the 
most promising Guardians. He lays 
down the position generally. Again, 
in the Parmenidés, we find the en- 
couragement to dialectic debate ad- 
dressed not merely to the youthful 
Sokrates, but to the youthful Aristo- 
teles (p. 137 B). Moreover, we are 
not to imagine that all the youths who 
are introduced as respondents in the 
Platonic dialogues are implied as 
equal to Sokrates himself, though 
they are naturally represented as 
superior and promising subjects. Com- 
ae Plato, Sophistés, p. 217 E; Poli- 
ikus,p.257 KE. 
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ties : ending in establishing, by different trains of reasoning, the 
affirmative, as well as the negative, of several distinct conclusions. 
Not only it supplies no new positive certainty, but it appears to 
render any such consummation more distant and less attainable 
than ever.' It is therefore eminently open to the censure which 
Plato pronounces, in the passage just cited from his Republic, 
against dialectic as addressed to young men. The like remark 
may be made upon the numerous other dialogues (though less 
extreme in negative subtlety than the Parmenidés), wherein the 
Platonic Sokrates interrogates youths (or interrogates others, in 
the presence of youths) without any positive result: as in the ~ 
Thezetétus, Charmidés, Lysis, Alkibiadés, Hippias, &c., to which 
we may add the conversations of the Xenophontic Sokrates with 
Euthydemus and others.? 

In fact, the Platonic Sokrates expressly proclaims himself (in 
the Apology as well as in the other dialogues just 


Contradic- : ’ : 
tion with named) to be ignorant and incapable of teaching any- 
thecha- | thing. His mission was to expose the ignorance of 


ogre ara those, who fancy that they know without really 

’ knowing: he taught no one anything, but he cross- 
examined every one who would submit to it, before all the world, 
and in a manner especially interesting to young men. Sokrates 
mentions that these young men not only listened with delight, 
but tried to imitate him as well as they could, by cross-examining 
others in the same manner :3 and in mentioning the fact, he 
expresses neither censure nor regret, but satisfaction in the 
thought that the chance would be thereby increased, of exposing 
that false persuasion of knowledge which prevailed so widely 
everywhere. Now Plato, in the passage just cited from the 
Republic, blames this contagious spirit of cross-examination on 
the part of young men, as a vice which proved the mischief of 
dialectic debate addressed to them at that age. He farther 
deprecates the disturbance of “those opinions which they have 
heard from the lawgiver respecting what is just and honourable”. 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 166 ad fin. *AAn@éorare. 


eipjodw Totvuv TovTO Te Kat Ort, @s 2 Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2. 

éouxev év ctr’ éoru eire BY, éorey 

avr re Kat TaAAG kal mpos avuTa Kat 8 Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. E, 10, es 23 
mpos a&AAnda. TAVTO TaVTOS éore re kar D, ¢. 22, p. 33 C, ¢. 27, p. 37 C.D, 
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But it is precisely these opinions which, in the Alkibiadés, 
Menon, Protagoras, and other dialogues, the Platonic Sokrates 
treats as untaught, if not unteachable :—as having been acquired, 
no man knew how, without the lessons of any assignable master 
and without any known period of study :—lastly, as constituting 
that very illusion of false knowledge without real knowledge, of 
which Sokrates undertakes to purge the youthful mind, and 
which must be dispelled before any improvement can be effected 
in it.! 

We thus see, that the dictum forbidding dialectic debate with 


youth—cited from the seventh book of the Republic, 
which Plato there puts into the mouth of Sokrates— 
is decidedly anti-Sokratic ; and anti-Platonic, in so 
far as Plato represents Sokrates. It belongs indeed 
to the case of Melétus and Anytus, in their indictment 
against Sokrates before the Athenian dikastery. It is 
identical with their charge against him, of corrupting 
youth, and inducing them to fancy themselves superior 


The re- 
marks here 
made upon 
the effect of 
Dialectic 
upon youth 
coincide 
with the 
accusation 
of Loy 
agains 
krates. 


to the authority of established customs and opinions heard from 
their elders.2, Now the Platonic Sokrates is here made to declare 
explicitly, that dialectic debate addressed to youth does really 
tend to produce this effect :—to render them lawless, immoral, 
disputatious. And when we find him forbidding all such dis- 
course at an earlier age than thirty years—we remark as a 
Singular coincidence, that this is the exact prohibition which 
Kritias and Charikles actually imposed upon Sokrates himself, 
dluring the shortlived dominion of the Thirty Oligarchs at 


Athens.? 


The matter to which I here advert, illustrates a material dis- 


tinction between some writings of Plato as compared 
with others, and between different points of view 
which his mind took on at different times. In the 
Platonic Apology, we find Sokrates confessing his 
own ignorance, and proclaiming himself to be isolated 


1 Plato, Sophist. p. 230. 

2 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 19-49. 
= Aristophanes, Nubes, 1042- 
1888, such exercises, aS W 


3 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 33-38 
Isokra complains that * youthful 8. 29-31, p. 239). 


Contrast be- 
tween the 
real So- 
krates, as a 
dissenter at 
Athens, and 
the Platonic 
Sokrates, 


students took more delight in disputa- 
tion than he thought suitable ; never- 
theless he declares that youth, and not 
mature age, is the ae fc season for 
ell as for Geometry 
and Astronomy (Orat. xii. Panathen. 
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se and among an uncongenial public falsely persuaded of 
ictator of 3 : 

the Platonic their own knowledge. In several other dialogues, he 
Republic. is the same: he cannot teach anything, but can only 
cross-examine, test, and apply the spur to respondents. But the 
Republic presents him in a new character. He is no longer a 
dissenter amidst a community of fixed, inherited, convictions." 
He is himself on the throne of King Nomos: the infallible 
authority, temporal as well as spiritual, from whom all public 
sentiment emanates, and by whom orthodoxy is determined. 
Hence we now find him passing to the opposite pole ; taking up 
the orthodox, conservative, point of view, the same as Melétus 
and Anytus maintained in their accusation against Sokrates at 
Athens. He-.now expects every individual to fall into the place, 


-and contract the opinions, prescribed by authority : including 


among those opinions deliberate ethical and political fictions, 
such as that about the gold and silver earthborn men. Free- 
thinking minds, who take views of their own, and enquire into 
the evidence of these beliefs, become inconvenient and dangerous. 
Neither the Sokrates of the Platonic Apology, nor his negative 
Dialectic, could be allowed to exist in the Platonic Republic. 
One word more must be said respecting a subject which figures 
fe gut conspicuously in the Republic—the Idea or Form of 
—TheChiefs Good.. The chiefs alone (we read) at the end of their 
pone ty long term of study, having ascended gradually from 
If they did the phenomena of sense to intellectual contemplation 
ES and familiarity with the unchangeable Ideas—will 
fit for their come to discern and embrace the highest of all Ideas 
' —the Form of Good :? by the help of which alone, 
Justice, Temperance, and the other virtues, become useful and 
profitable. If the Archons do not know how and why just and 
honourable things are good, they will not be fit for their duty.* 
In regard to Good (Plato tells us) no man is satisfied with mere 
appearance. Here every man desires and postulates that which 
is really good: while as to the just and the honourable, 
many are satisfied with the appearance, without caring for the 
reality.° . 


FP i od taba Vii. p. oh yds 4 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 506 A. 
la pub. vii. pp. 533-534, +. ws 
8 Plato, Reoub. vi. p_505 W 5 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 D. 
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Plato proclaims this Real Good, as distinguished 
parent Good, to be the paramount and indispensable 
object of knowledge, without which all other know- 
ledge is useless. It is that which every man divines 
to exist, yearns for, and does everything with a view 
to obtain: but which he misses, from not knowing 
where to seek ; missing also along with it that which 
gives value to other acquisitions.’ What then is this § 
Real Good—the Noumenon, Idea, or form of ‘il 
Good ? : 

This question is put by Glaukon to Sokrates, with much 
earnestness, in the dialogue of the Republic. But unfortunately 
it remains unanswered. Plato declines all categorical reply ; 
though the question is one, as he himself emphatically announces, 
upon which all the positive consequences of his philosophy turn. 
He conducts us to the chamber wherein this precious and 
indispensable secret is locked up, but he has no key to open 
the door. In describing. the condition of other men’s minds— 
that they divine a Real Good—Atré-adyaOév or Bonum per se—do 
everything in order to obtain it, but puzzle themselves in vain to 


from Ap- 


What is the 
Good? Plato 
does not 
know ; but 
he requires 


1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 A-E. 
*O 3% duke mev araca wuxn Kal Tov- 
TOV EVEKA TAVTA MPATTEL, aTo“avTevo- 
Bev Ti elvat, | dmopovae bé kal ovbK 
Exovga AaBewv tKaVvwS TL TOT EOTLV ovde 
miore. xpnoac0ar movin, olg Kai mept 
TaAAa, dia ToUTO S€ droruyxaver Kal THY 
GAdwv et Te ObeAdos Fv, &. 


2 Certainly when we see the way in 
which Plato deals with the ida 
adya%ov, we cannot exempt him from 
the criticism which he addresses to 
others, vi. p. 493 E. ws dé kai dyaba 
Kal Kadad ravTa TH dAnOeiq, ndn madTorée 
Tov HKovoas avTav Adyov sSiddvTos ov 
KaTrayéAaorov ; 

We may illustrate this procedure of 
Plato by an Oriental fable, cited in an 
instructive Dissertation of M. Ernest 
Renan. 

** Aristoteles primum sub Almamuno 
i A.D.) arabicd factus est. 

omniumque effictum & credulis homi- 
nibus: vidisse Almamunum in somno 
virum aspectu venerabili, solio insi- 
dentem : mirantem Almamunum que- 
Sivisse, quisnam ille esset? responsum, 


Aristotelem esse. Quo audito, Chali- 
fam ab eo quesivisse, Quidnam Bonum 
esset ? respondisse Aristotelem: Quod 
sapientiores probarent. Querenti Cha- 
lifee quid hoc esset? Quod lex divina 
probat—dixisse. Interroganti porro 
illi, Quid hoc? Quod omnes pro- 
barent—respondisse : neque alii ultra 
questioni respondere voluisse. Quo 
somnio permotum Almamunum & 
Greecorum imperatore veniam petiisse, 
ut libri philosophici in ipsius regno 
rer omgygens nt hujusque rei gratia viros 

octos misisse.” Ernest nan, De 
Philosophia Peripatetic&é apud Syros, 
commentatio Historica, p. 57; Paris, 
1852. 

Among the various remarks which 
might be made upon this curious 
dream, one is, that Bonum is always 
determined as having relation to the 
appreciative apprehension of some 
mind—the Wise Men, the Divine 
Mind, the Mind of the general public. 
Bonum is that which some mind or 
minds conceive and appreciate as such. 
The word has no meaning except in 
relation to some apprehending Subject. 


a 
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grasp and determine what it is'—he has unconsciously described 


the condition of his own. 


1 Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 E. azo- 
Mavrevopery Ti elvar, dropovoa 5& Kai 
se éxovoa AaPely ixavas ti wot’ éoriv, 


C. 

_ The remarks of Aristotle in impugn- 
ing the Platonic iééav dyafod are very 
instructive, Ethic. Nikom. i. p. 1096- 
1097 ; Ethic. Eudem. i. p. 1217-1218. 
He maintains that there exists noe 
corresponding to the word; and tha 


even if it did exist, it would neither be 
mpaxrov nor KrTyTov avOpa7@. Ari- 
stotle here looks upon Good as being 
essentially relative or phenomenal 
he understands rd amA@s dyabdov to 
mean 7d dyaddv 7d paivduevov TH TTOVv- 
daw (Eth. Nik. iii. p. 1118, b. 16-32). 
But he does not uniformly adhere to 
this meaning. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
TIMAUS AND KRITIAS. 


THouGH the Republic of Plato appears as a substantive com- 
position, not including in itself any promise of an Persons and 
intended sequel—yet the Timeus and Kritias are Scheme of 
introduced by Plato as constituting a sequel to the and Kritias. 
Republic. Timeus the Pythagorean philosopher of Lokri, the 
Athenian Kritias, and Hermokrates, are now introduced, as 
having been the listeners while Sokrates was recounting his long 
conversation of ten Books, first with Thrasymachus, next with 
Glaukon and Adeimantus. The portion of that conversation, 
which described the theory of a model commonwealth, is 
recapitulated in its main characteristics: and Sokrates now 
claims from the two listeners some requital for the treat which he - 
has afforded to them. He desires to see the citizens, whose 
training he has described at length, and whom he has brought up 
to the stage of mature capacity—exhibited by some one else as 
living, acting, and affording some brilliant evidence of courage 
and military discipline Kritias undertakes to satisfy his 
demand, by recounting a glorious achievement of the ancient 
citizens of Attica, who had once rescued Europe from an inroad 
of countless and almost irresistible invaders, pouring in from the 
vast island of Atlantis in the Western Ocean. This exploit is 
supposed to have been performed nearly 10,000 years before; and 
though lost out of the memory of the Athenians themselves, to 
have been commemorated and still preserved in the more ancient 
records of Sais in Egypt, and handed down through Solon by a 
family tradition to Kritias. But it is agreed between Kritias 
and Timeus,? that before the former enters upon his quasi- 


1 Plato, Timeeus, p. 20 B. 2 Plato, Timeeus, p. 27 A. 
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historical or mythical recital about the invasion from Atlantis, 
the latter shall deliver an expository discourse, upon a subject 
very different and of far greater magnitude. Unfortunately the 
narrative promised by Kritias stands before us only as a 
fragment. There is reason to believe that Plato never com- 
pleted it.1 But the discourse assigned to Timzeus was finished, 
and still remains, as a valuable record of ancient philosophy. 

For us, modern readers, the Timeus of Plato possesses a 
TheTim- species of interest which it did not possess either for 
ented’ the contemporaries of its author, or for the ancient 
ancientphy- world generally. We read in it a system—at least 
sical theory, ‘ : ; 
which we _ the sketch of a system—of universal philosophy, the 
thewords of earliest that has come to us in the words of the author 
its author. himself. Among the many other systems, anterior or 
simultaneous—those of Thales and the other Ionic philosophers, 
of Herakleitus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedokles, Anaxago- 
ras, Demokritus—not one remains to us as it was promulgated by 
its original author or supporters. We know all of them only in 
fragments and through the criticisms of others: fragments 
always scanty—criticisms generally dissentient, often harsh, some- 
times unfair, introduced by the critic to illustrate opposing 
doctrines of hisown. Here, however, the Platonic system is made 
known to us, not in this fragmentary and half-attested form, but 
in the full exposition which Plato himself deemed sufficient for 
it. This is a remarkable peculiarity. _ 

Timeeus is extolled by Sokrates as combining the character of 
sai a a statesman with that of a philosopher: as being of 
arg hedge distinguished wealth and family in his native city (the 
reanTim- Epizephyrian Lokri), where he had exercised the 
er leading political functions :—and as having attained 
besides, the highest excellence in science, astronomical as well as 
physical? We know from other sources (though Plato omits to 
tell us so, according to his usual undefined manner of designating 
contemporaries) that he was of the Pythagorean school. Much of 
.the exposition assigned to him is founded on Pythagorean 


1 Plutarch, Solon, c. 33. had concluded (Plato, Timeus, p 

Another discourse appears to have 20 A; Kritias, p. 108). But nothing 
been contemplated by Plato, to be of this was probably ever composed. 
delivered by Hermokrates after Kritias 2 Plato, Timeeus, pp. 20 A, 27 A. 
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principles, though blended by Plato with other doctrines, either 
his own or borrowed elsewhere. Timzus undertakes to requite 
Sokrates by giving a discourse respecting “The Nature of the 
Universe” ; beginning at the genesis of the Kosmos, and ending 
with the constitution of man.’ This is to serve as an historical or 
mythical introduction to the Platonic Republic recently described ; 
wherein Sokrates had set forth the education and discipline proper 
for man when located as an inhabitant of the earth. Neither 
during the exposition of Timeeus, nor after it, does Sokrates make 
any remark. But the commencement of the Kritias (which is 
évidently intended as a second part or continuation of the 
Timeeus) contains, first, a prayer from Timzeus that the Gods will 
pardon the defects of his preceding discourse and help him to 
amend them—next an emphatic commendation bestowed by 
Sokrates upon the discourse: thus supplying that recognition 
which is not found in the first part.2 

In this Hymn of the Universe (to use a phrase of the rhetor 
Menander® respecting the Platonic Timzeus) the prose Poetical im- 
of Plato is quite as much the vehicle of poetical ima- aginst 
gination as the hexameters of Hesiod, Empedokles, py Ito. 
or Parmenides. The Gods and Goddesses, whom Deine 
Timeus invokes at the commencement,‘ supply him more than 
with superhuman revelations, like the Muses to aan ge) 
Hesiod, or the Goddess of Wisdom to Parmenides. ith So- 
Plato expressly recognises the multiplicity of diffe- Isokrates, 
rent statements current, respecting the Gods and the ri ana 
generation of the Universe. He claims no superior credibility 
for his own. He professes to give us a new doctrine, not less 
probable than the numerous dissentient opinions already ad- 
vanced by others, and more acceptable to his own mind. He 
bids us be content with such a measure of probability, because 
the limits of our human nature preclude any fuller approach 
to certainty.° It is important to note the modest pretensions 


1 Plato, Timeus, BP. 27 A. oe 3 Menander, De Encomiis, i. 5, p. 39. 
yap ety, "Tiwarov mév, are detpovoy.- Compare Karsten, De Empedoclis ita, 
KOTaTOV Hav, Kat wrepidigews Tod Pp. 32; De Parmenidis vr bet 
TavTos eiddvar waddcora épyov Tremroun- 4 Plato, Timeeus, p. 27 Hesiod, 
Mévov, TpaTov A€yeww dpxopevov did THs Thao on, '22.35-106. 

Tod Kécmov yeverews, TedeuvTgv Sé eis to, Timeeus, pp. 29 D, 28 D, 
avOpaorwv dvccv. 59 CD. 68 C, 72 D. | xar éuhv Sdéar 
Plato, Kritias, p. 108 B. —rapa- THs €uyns Wdov (p. 52 D). 
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here unreservedly announced by Plato as to the conviction and 
assent of hearers:—so different from the confidence manifested 
in the Republic, where he hires a herald to proclaim his con- 
clusion—and from the overbearing dogmatism which we read 
in his Treatise De Legibus, where he is providing a catechism 
for the schooling of citizens, rather than proofs to be sifted 
by opponents. He delivers, respecting matters which he admits 
to be unfathomable, the theory most in harmony with his own 
religious and poetical predispositions, which he declares to be 
as probable as any other yet proclaimed. The Xenophontic 
Sokrates, who disapproved all speculation respecting the origin 
and structure of the Kosmos, would probably have granted 
this equal probability, and equal absence of any satisfactory 
grounds of preferential belief—both to Plato on one side and 
to the opposing theorists on the other. And another intelligent 
contemporary, Isokrates, would probably have considered the 
Platonic Timeus as one among the same class of unprofitable 
extravagancies, to which he assigns the theories of Herakleitus, 
Empedokles, Alkmzon, Parmenides, and others.1 Plato him- 
self (in the Sophistés)? characterises the theories of these 
philosophers as fables recited to an audience of children, with- 


In many parts of the dialogue he 
repeats that he is delivering his own 
opinion—that he is affirming what is 
probable. In the Phzdon, however, 
we find that cixéres Adyou are set aside 
as deceptive and dangerous, Phedon, 
p.92 D. In the remarkable passage 
of the Timzus, p. 48 C-D, Plato inti- 
mates that he will notin the present 
discourse attempt to go to the bottom of 
the subject—rhv pév epi ardvrwv eire 
apxhv etre dpxas cite Ory Soxet TovTwy 
mépt, TO vov ov pytréov—but that he 
will confine himself to eixdres Adyor— 
To 5é€ Kar’ dpxas pyOév SradvdAdrrwv, 
THY TOV cikOTwV Adywv Sivapey, 
Tetpagouat pwndevos HTTov eEi- 
KOTa, uadrdrov S€ Kai Eumpoobev dn’ ap- 
xis wept exdortwv Kal Evurdavrwv Aéyeuv. 
What these principia are, which 
Plato here keeps in the background, 
I do not clearly understand. Susemihl 
(Entwickelung der Plat. Phil. ii. p. 405) 
and Martin (Etudes sur le Timée, ii. 
p. 173, note 56) have both given 
elucidations of this passage, but neither 
of them appear to me satisfactory. 
Simplikius says:—O TlAdtwyv hv 


gvavodoyiav eixoToAoyiav édeyev elvat, 
S Kai ApiororéAns cvppaprupet, Schol. 
Aristot. Phys. 325, a. 25 Brandis. 

1 Isokrates, De Permutatione, Or. 
XV. S. 287-288-304. jyodmar yap Tas 
Mev ToLavTas TWEpLTTOADYLAS OMoLas 
elvat Tats Oavparomotias Tats ovdev ev 
apedrovaas, md S& THav dvonTwv TEepLo~ 
Tators yryvowévats (S. 288). . + + | x 

tous 5é TOV wey dvayKaiwy apedovr- 
Tas, Tas Se tTav maraav copioTwv 
TepatoAroyias ayamavras, prdogo- 
detvy daciv (s. 304). 

Compare another passage of Iso- 
krates, the opening of Orat. x. En- 
comium Helene; in which _ latter 
passage he seems plainly to notice one 
of the main ethical doctrines advanced 
by Plato, though he does not mention 
Plato’s name, nor indeed the name of 
any living person. ae 

2 Plato, Sophist. pp. 242-243. Mvudov 
Twa éxaoros paiverai mor dunyetoOar 
Tac as ovow Hulv’ O Mev ws Tpia TA 
évra, woAcuet 5& GAAHAOLS Eviore avTav 
Grta wy, Tote S& Kai ida yryvoueva 

dmous Te Kat TéKovs Kal Tpodas Tar 
exydverv trapéxerar (p. 242 C-D). 
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out any care to ensure a rational comprehension and assent. They 
would probably have made the like criticism upon his Timeus. 
While he treats it as fable to apply to the Gods the human 
analogy of generation and parentage—they would have con- 
sidered it only another variety of fable, to apply to them the 
equally human analogy of constructive fabrication or mixture 
of ingredients. The language of Xenophon shows that he agreed 
with his master Sokrates in considering such speculations as 


not merely unprofitable, but impious.' 


And if the mission 


from the Gods—constituting Sokrates Cross-Examiner General 
against the prevailing fancy of knowledge without the reality 
of knowledge—drove him to court perpetual controversy with 
the statesmen, poets, and Sophists of Athens ; the same mission 
would have compelled him, on hearing the sweeping affirmations 
of Timzeus, to apply the test of his Elenchus, and to appear in 
his well-known character of confessed? but inquisitive ignorance. 


The Platonic Timeeus is positively anti-Sokratic. 
pole of Plato’s character.’ 


Timeeus begins by laying down the capital distinction between 


—1l. Ens or the Existent, the eternal and unchange- 


Fundamen- 


able, the world of Ideas or Forms, apprehended only tal distine- 


ee Xenophon, Memorab. i. 1, 11-14. 
Ovdeis 5€ mamrore Swxpdrovs ovdév 
doeBés ovSe dvdciov ovte mpartrovTos 
elev ovte AéyovTos jeovoev' OVE 

ap mept tis Tav mavrwv dvcews 

Tep TaV addAwY Ot TAEiaToL, SveAéyeTO, 
TKoTav OTwsS 6 KaAOVMEVOS UTS 
TOV ToPitaTav Kdgpmos Exe, Kai 
Tigw dvdykas Exaora yiyveTar Tov 

s ‘ , 
ovpaviwy: dAAd Kai tods ppovrigovras 
TA TOLAUTA pwpaivovTas dmedeixvue. 


Lucretius, i. 80 :— 
Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forté 


rearis 

Impia te rationis inire elementa, 
viamque 

Indugredi sceleris, &c. 


The above cited passage of Xeno- 
phon shows that the term Kécpnos was 
in his time a technical word amon 
philosophers, not yet accepted in tha 
meaning by the general pyblic. The 
aversion to investigation the Kos- 
mos, on the ground of infpiety, en- 
tertained by Sokrates and Xenophon, 
is expressed by Plato in the Leges 
(vii. 821 A) in the following words of 


the principal speaker,—Tov péyiorov 
Ocdv Kat dAov Tov Kécpov dapev ovTE 
¢nretv Setv ovre moAdumpaypwovety Tas 
aitias épevvavras* ov yap ovd’ sSovov 
elvac* To dé €orxe Mav TOVTOV TovVaYTioV 
vyvouevov dp0as av ylyverGar. i 
last passage is sometimes cited as if 
the word dapuév expressed the opinion 
of the principal speaker, or of Plato 
himself—which is a mistake: dapév 


here expresses the opinion which the 
rincipal speaker is about to con- 
rovert. 


2 See above, vol. i. ch. ix. of the pre- 
sent work, where the Platonic Apology 
is reviewed. 


3“ Quocirea Timeus non dialecticé 
disserens inducitur, sed loquitur ut 
hierophanta, qui mundi arcana aliunde 
accepta grandi ac magnifica oratione 
pronunciat ; quin etiam que experi- 
entiz suspicionem superant, mythorum 
ac symbolorum involucris obtegit, 
eoque modo quam ea certa sint, legen- 
tibus non obscuré significat.”—Stall- 
baum, Prolegg. ad Platon. Timzeum, c. 
iv. p. 37. 


It places us—, 
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tion on LY mental conception or Reason, but the object of 
Ens and infallible cognition. 2. The Generated and Perish- 
Flantia, able—the sensible, phenomenal, material world— 
which never really exists, but is always appearing and disap- 
pearing ; apprehended by sense, yet not capable of becoming 
the object of cognition, nor of anything better than opinion or 
conjecture. The Kosmos, being a visible and tangible body, 
belongs to this last category. Accordingly, it can never be 
really known: no true or incontestable propositions can be 
affirmed respecting it: you can arrive at nothing higher than 
opinion and probability. 

Plato seems to have had this conviction, respecting the un- 
certainty of all affirmations about the sensible world or any 
portions of it, forcibly present to his mind. 

He next proceeds to assume or imply, as postulates, his 

eternal Ideas or Forms—a coeternal chaotic matter 
Seat or indeterminate Something—and a Demiurgus or 


The Demi- i : i n- 
eke The Architect to construct, out of this chaos, after co 


Eternal templation of the Forms, copies of them as good as 
Chile were practicable in the world of sense. The expo- 


Materia or sition begins with these postulates. The Demiurgus 
Fundamen- 


tum. The found all visible matter, not in a state of rest, but 

A livine ** in discordant and irregular motion. He brought it 

— anda out of disorder into order. Being himself good (says 
od. b's . 

Plato), and desiring to make everything else as good 
as possible, he transformed this chaos into an orderly Kosmos.} 
He planted in its centre a soul spreading round, so as to pervade 
all its body—and reason in the soul: so that the Kosmos became 
animated, rational—a God. 

The Demiurgus of Plato is not conceived as a Creator,? but 
The Demi. 28 @ Constructor or Artist. He is the God Promé- 


urgus not a theus, conceived as pre-kosmical, and elevated to the 
Creator— 


The Kosmos primacy of the Gods: instead of being subordinate 
rapeseed to Zeus, as depicted by AXschylus and others. He 
a ng the represents provident intelligence or art, and benefi- 
movements cent purpose, contending with a force superior and 


1 Plato, Timzeus, pp. 29-30. Grecian and Roman antiquity” (Bran- 
_ 2“ The notion of absolute Creation dis, Gesch. der Griech, Rim. Philos. 
is unknown to Plato, as it is to all vol. ii. part 2, p. 306). 
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of Neces- 
sity. He 
cannot 
controul 
necessity— 
he only 
persuades. 


irresistible, so as to improve it as far as it will allow 
itself to be improved.’ This pre-existing superior 
force Plato denominates Necessity—“ the erratic, ir- 
regular, random causality,” subsisting prior to the 
intervention of the Demiurgus ; who can only work 
upon it by persuasion, but cannot coerce or subdue it.2 The 
genesis of the Kosmos thus results from a combination of in- 
telligent force with the original, primordial Necessity ; which 
was persuaded, and consented, to have its irregular agency 
regularised up to a certain point, but no farther. Beyond this 
limit the systematising arrangements of the Demiurgus could 
not be carried ; but all that is good or beautiful in the Kosmos 
was owing to them.? 

We ought here to note the sense in which Plato uses the word 
Necessity. This word is iow usually understood as Watt 

° ; eaning of 

denoting what is fixed, permanent, unalterable, know- Necessity in 
able beforehand. In the Platonic Timzus it means 
the very reverse :—the indeterminate, the inconstant, the anoma- 
lous, that which can neither be understood nor predicted. It is 
Force, Movement, or Change, with the negative attribute of not 
being regular, or intelligible, or determined by any knowable 
antecedent or condition—Vis consili expers. It coincides, in fact, 


with that which is meant by Freewill, in the modern metaphysical /\ 


argument between Freewill and Necessity: it is the undeter- 


1 The verbs used by Plato to Téxvy 8’ avdyxys acbeverrépa paxpw 
describe the proceedings of the De- says Prometheus in Aischylus (P. v. 
miurgus are guverexraivero, fvvéornoe, 514). He identifies “Avéyxy with the 


* Senge heen gabe éunxavyoaro, and such 


e. 

2 Plato, Timzus, pp. 47 E—48 A. 
emdédeccrar Ta dud vod Sedynurovpynuéva: 
Set 5é Kai ra Se dvdynns yryvomeva TO 
Ady mapabécOar. Mepeymévn yap ody 
H Tovde Tod Kégpov yéveots EF avaryKns 
Te Kai vod évordcews eyevvyjOn* vod dé 
dvdykyns dpxovros TH wWeiOery avTHv 
TOV yryvonevwy TA TAcioTa emi Td BEd- 
Titov dyew, Ttav’Tn Kata Tadra te de 
avayKys HrTwpévyns bwd TweiPovs ep- 
povos, ovTw Kat’ apxas Evviotato Tdéde 

_mav. Et tis ovv 4 yéyove, Kara 
TAUTA OVTWS EpEl, mUKTéOY KaL Td TIS 
wAavepmévns eldos airias, i hépew 
mépuxev. pare p. 56 C: omprep 
} Tis avdyxys €xovoa wergberiod 
= eo vmecxe. Also pp. 68 E, 75 B, 


Mocpa: and we read in Herodotus 
(i. 91) of Apollo as trying to persuade 
the Fates to spare Kroesus, but obtain- 
ing for him only a respite of three 
years—ov« oldv re éyévero Tapayayety 
poipas, dcov S& évédwxav atrar, 
Hvveato Kat éxapicaré ot. This is 
the language used by Plato about 
*Avéyxn and the Demiurgus. A valu- 
able exposition of the relations believed 
to subsist between the Gods and Motpa 
is to be found in Naegelsbach, Homer- 
ische Theologie (chap. iii. pp. 113-131). 

3 Plutarch reproduces this theory 
(Phokion, c. 2, ad fin.) of God govern- 
Hos eve: Kosmos, not by superior force, 
but by reason and persuasion—j «ai 
Tov Kogmov © Oeds AcyeTar StouKeiv, ov 
st GAAG TeBot Kal Adyw wapa- 
yov avayKny. 


)) 
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mined or self-determining, as contrasted with that which depends 
upon some given determining conditions, known or knowable. 
The Platonic Necessity’ is identical with the primeval Chaos, 
recognised in the Theogony or Kosmogony of Hesiod. That 
poet tells us that Chaos was the primordial Something: and that 
afterwards came Geea, Eros, Uranus, Nyx, Erebus, &c., who inter- 
married, males with females, and thus gave birth to numerous 
divine persons or kosmical agents—each with more or less of 
definite character and attributes. By these supervening agencies, 
the primeval Chaos was modified and regulated, to a greater or 
less extent. The Platonic Timzeus starts in the same manner as 
Hesiod, from an original Chaos. But then he assumes also, as 
coeval with it, but apart from it, his eternal Forms or Ideas: 
while, in order to obtain his kosmical agents, he does not have 
recourse, like Hesiod, to the analogy of intermarriages and births, 
but employs another analogy equally human and equally bor- 
rowed from experience—that of a Demiurgus or constructive 
professional artist, architect, or carpenter ; who works upon the 
model of these Forms, and introduces regular constructions into 
the Chaos. The antithesis present to the mind of Plato is that 
between disorder or absence of order, announced as Necessity,— 
and order or regularity, represented by the Ideas.2 As the 
mediator between these two primeval opposites, Plato assumes 
Nous, or Reason, or artistic skill personified in his Demiurgus : 
whom he calls essentially good—meaning thereby that he is the 
regularising agent by whom order, method, and symmetry, are 
copied from the Ideas and partially realised among the intractable 
data of Necessity. Good is something which Plato in other 
works often talks about, but never determines: his language 
implies sometimes that he knows what it is, sometimes that he 
does not know. But so far as we can understand him, it means 
order, regularity, symmetry, proportion—by consequence, what 


1In the Symposion (pp. 195 D, 197 «ft 


vat. 
B) we find Eros panegyrised as havin, 2In the Philébus, p. 23 C-D, these 


amended and mollified the primev 
wie of “Avéyxy. ; 
he Scholiast on Hesiod, Theogon. 
119, gives a curious metaphysical ,ex- 
lanation of “Epos, mentioned in the 
esiodic text—rhv_ eyxareonappévnv 
uoikas KuvyTuKhy aitiav éKaoTw TOV 
ovrwv, Kad” Hv eédierar Exagros TOU 


three are recognised under the terms: 
—l. Ilépas. 2. "Amecpov. 3. Airia— 
Tis Evmpifews TOUTwWY Tpos GAANAG THY 
OLTLaAV. 

veg oats a curious passage of Plu- 
tarch, Symposiacon, viii. 2, p. 719 E, 
illustrating the Platonic phrase—rdv 


Ocdv ael yewmerpecv. 


i ees 
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is ascertainable and predictable. I will not say that Plato 
means this always and exclusively, by Good: but he seems to 
mean so in the Timeeus. Evil is the reverse. Good or regularity 
is associated in his mind exclusively with rational agency. It 
can be produced, he assumes, only by a reason, or by some 
personal agent analogous to a reasonable and intelligent man. 
Whatever is not so produced, must be irregular or bad. 

These are the fundamental ideas which Plato expands into a 
detailed Kosmology. The first application which he process of 
makes of them is, to construct the total Kosmos. The pate 
total is here the logical Prius, or anterior to the parts tion—The 
in his order of conception. The Kosmos is one vast ao Booth 
and comprehensive animal: just as in physiological tosically 
description, the leading or central idea is, that of the structed on 
animal organism as a whole, to which each and all ‘¢moedel 
the parts are referred. The Kosmos is constructed $#ov. 
by the Demiurgus according to the model of the Atvro¢éov,2—(the 
Form or Idea of Animal—the eternal Generic or Self-Animal,)— 
which comprehends in itself the subordinate specific Ideas of 
different sorts of animals. This Generic Idea of Animal compre- 
hended four of such specific Ideas: 1. The celestial race of 
animals, or Gods, who occupied the heavens. 2. Men. 3. 
Animals living in air—Birds. 4. Animals living on land or in 
water. In order that the Kosmos might approach near to its 
model the Self-animal, it was required to contain all these four 
species. As there was but one Self-Animal, so there could only 
be one Kosmos. 

We see thus, that the primary and dominant idea, in Plato’s 
mind, is, not that of inorganic matter, but that of organised and - 
animated matter—life or soul embodied. With him, biology / 
comes before physics. 

The body of the Kosmos was required to be both visible and 
tangible : it could not be visible without fire : it could not be 
tangible without something solid, nor solid without earth. But 

1 Plato, Timeus, p. 30 A. Com- ody voids tvotcas idéas tH 5 Eore Cdov, 
pare the Republic, vi. p. 506, Phil€bus, olfai re éveror nai doa, xabope, roradras 
pp. 65-66, and the investigation in the kai Togavras Svevorn. deiv kai 168e 

uthydémus, pp. 279-293, which ends cxeiv. Eici 8 rérrapes, pia wév ovpa- 
in no result. viov Geav yévos, GAAn 58 mryvov Kai depo- 


2 Plato, Timezeus, p. 30 D. mépov, tTpitn S€ Evvdpoy etdos, me dé 
3 Plat. Timeeus, pp. 89 E—40 A. jrep te xepoaiov TéTapTor. os 


i 
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two things cannot be well put together by themselves, without a 
third to serve as a bond of connection : and that is the best bond 
which makes them One as much as possible. Geometrical pro- 
portion best accomplishes this object. But as both Fire and 
Earth were solids and not planes, no one mean proportional 
could be found between them. Two mean proportionals were 
necessary. Hence the Demiurgus interposed air and water, in 
such manner, that as fire is to air, so is air to water: and as air 
is to water, so is water to earth.' Thus the four elements, com- 
posing the body of the Kosmos, were bound together in unity 
and friendship. Of each of the four, the entire total was used up 
in the construction: so that there remained nothing of them 
apart, to hurt the Kosmos from without, nor anything as raw 


material for a second Kosmos.” 


1 Plato, Tim. pp. 31-32. The com- 
ment of Macrobius on this passage 
(Somn. Scip. i. 6, p. 30) is interesting, 
if not conclusive. But the language 
in which Plato lays down this doctrine 
about mean proportionals is not precise, 
and has occasioned much difference of 
opinion among commentators. Be- 
tween two solids (he says), that is, 
solid numbers, or numbers generated 
out of the product of three factors, no 
one mean proportional can be found. 
This is not universally true. The 
different suggestions of critics to clear 
up this difticulty will be found set 
forth in the elaborate note of M. Martin 
(Etudes sur le Timée, vol. 1, note xx. 
pp. 337-345), who has given what 
seems a probable explanation. Plato 
(he supposes) is speaking only of prime 
numbers and their products. In the 
language of ancient arithmeticians 
linear numbers, par excellence or pro- 
ey, so-called, were the prime num- 

ers, measurable by unity only; plane 
numbers were the products of two such 
linear numbers or prime numbers ; 
solid numbers were the products of 
three such. Understanding solid 
numbers in this restricted sense, it 
will be perfectly true that between 
any two of them you can never find 
any one solid number or any whole 
number which shall be a mean pro- 
portional, but you can always find two 
solid numbers which shall be mean 
proportionals. One mean proportional 

ill never be sufficient. On the con- 
trary, one mean proportional will be 
sufficient between two plane numbers 


(in the restricted sense) when these 
numbers are squares, though not if 
they are not squares. It is therefore 
true, that in the case of two solid 
numbers (so understood) one such 
mean proportional will never be suffi- 
cient, while two can always be found ; 
and that between two plane members 
(so understood) one such mean propor- 
tional will in certain cases be suffi- 
cient and may be found. This is what 
is present to Plato’s mind, though in 
enunciating it he does not declare the 
restriction under which alone it is 
true. M. Boeckh (Untersuchungen 
iiber das Kosmische System des Platon, 
p. 17) approves of Martin’s explana- 
tion. At the same time M. Martin 
has given no proof that Plato had in 
his mind the distinction between prime 
numbers and other numbers, for his 
references in p. 338 do not prove this 
point; moreover, the explanation 
assumes such very loose expression, 
that the phrase of M. Cousin in his 
note (p. 334) is, after all, pesioraly. 
just :—“‘ Platon n’a pas songé a donner 
a sa phrase une rigueur mathéma- 
tique” : and the more simple explana- 
tion of M. Cousin (though Martin 
rejects it as unworthy) may perhaps 
include all that is really intended. 
‘*Si deux surfaces peuvent étre unies 
~ un seul terme intermédiaire, il 
audra deux termes intermédiaires pour 
unir deux solides: et Tunion sera 
encore plus parfaite si la raison des 
deux proportions est la méme.” 
2 Plat. Timeeus, p. 32 H. 
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The Kosmos was constructed as a perfect sphere, rounded, 
because that figure both comprehends all other figures, 


. , Body of th 
and is, at the same time, the most perfect, and most Kosmos, 
like to itself. The Demiurgus made it perfectly oe 
smooth on the outside, for various reasons.? First, peep 


it stood in no need of either eyes or ears, because 
there was nothing outside to be seen or heard. Next, it did not 
want organs of respiration, inasmuch as there was no outside air 
to be breathed :—nor nutritive and excrementary organs, because 
its own devay supplied it with nourishment, so that it was 
self-sufficing, being constructed as its own agent and its own 
patient. Moreover the Demiurgus did not furnish it with 
hands, because there was nothing for it either to grasp or repel 
—nor with legs, feet, or means of standing, because he assigned 
to it only one of the seven possible varieties of movement.* He 
gave to it no other movement except that of rotation in a circle, 
in one and the same place: which is the sort of movement that 
belongs most to reason and intelligence, while it is impracticable 
to all other figures except the spherical.® 

The Kosmos, one and only-begotten, was thus perfect as to 
its body, including all existent bodily material,— 


pap : Soul of the 
smooth, even, round, and equidistant from its centre Kosmos— 
to all points of the circumference. The Demiurgus nent te 
ients— 


put together at the same time its soul or mind ; which 


1 Plato, Timeeus, p. 33 B. kuxdorepés 
ard éropvevcaro, &c. 

2 Plato, Timeeus, p. 83 C. Actor 88 
8 Kikr@ rav EwOev ad’Td amnxptBorro, 
TOAA@Y xdpiv, &e. 

Aristotle also maintains that the 

hericity of the Kosmos is so exact 
that no piece of workmanship can 
more 5 ae to it. (De Ceelo, ii. p. 


287, b. 15. 
3 Plato, Timeus, p. 33 E. On this 
int the Platonic Timzus is not 
thagorean, but the reverse. The 
Pythagoreans recognised extraneous to 
the Kosmos, 7d dmecpov mvedua or 7d 
kevdv. The Kosmos was supposed to 
inhale this vacuum, which pao y 
into the interior, formed the separat- 
ing interstices between its constituent 
parts rong = Physic. iv. p. 213, b. 22). 
4Plato, Timeus, p. 34 A. émi de 
Thv mepiodov tavTnv, ar’ ovdév modav 
Séov, acxedés Kal dmovy aiTd éyév- 
vncev. 


Plato reckons six varieties of recti- 
linear motion, neither of which was 
assigned to the Kosmos —forward, 
backward, upward, downward, to the 
right, to the left. 


5 Plat. Tim. p. 34 A. kivnow yap 
AMEVELLEV GUTS THY TOD THpaTOS oixeiav, 
TOV ErTa THY Tepl vody Kai dpdvyno. 
badtcra ovoav. This predicate re- 
specting circular motion belongs to 
Plato and not to Aristotle; but Ari- 
stotle makes out, in his own way, a 
strong case to show that circular 
motion must belong to the I parov 
caua, as being the first among all 
varieties of motion, the most dignified 
and privileged, the only one which 
can be for ever uniform and con- 
tinuous. Aristot. Physic. ix. p. 265, 
a. 15; De Coelo, i. pp. 269-270, ii. p. 
284, a. 10. 


6 Plat. Tim. p. 31 B. 
yevns ovpavds, &e. 


els O5¢ ovo- 
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stretched he planted in the centre and stretched throughout 
from centre . ; : , 

tocireum- its body in every direction,—so as not only to reach 
ference. 


the circumference, but also to enclose and wrap it 
round externally. The soul, being intended to guide and govern 
the body, was formed of appropriate ingredients, three distinct 
ingredients mixed together: 1. The Same—The Identical— 
The indivisible, and unchangeable essence of Ideas. 2. The 
Different—The Plural—The divisible essence of bodies or of 
the elements. 3. A third compound, formed of both these 
ingredients melted into one.—These three ingredients—Same, 
Different, Same and Different in one,—were blended together 
in one compound, to form the soul of the Kosmos: though the 
Different was found intractable and hard to conciliate.1 The 
mixture was divided, and the portions blended together, accord- 
ing to a scale of harmonic numerical proportion complicated and 
difficult to follow.? The soul of the Kosmos was thus harmoni- 
cally constituted. Among its constituent elements, the Same, 
or Identity, is placed in an even and undivided rotation of the 
outer or sidereal sphere of the Kosmos,—while the Different, or 
Diversity, is distributed among the rotations, all oblique, of the 
seven interior or planetary spheres—that is, the five planets, Sun, 
and Moon. The outer sphere revolved towards the right: the 
interior spheres in an opposite direction towards the left. The 
rotatory force of the Same (of the outer Sphere) being not only one 
and undivided, but connected with and dependent upon the 
solid revolving axis which traverses the diameter of the Kosmos 
—is far greater than that of the divided spheres of the Different ; 
which, while striving to revolve in an opposite direction, each by 


1Plat. Tim. p. 385 A. Tavrov—ro 
apépirrov —Odtepov—7d peprorov—pi- 
Tov é& audotv ovatas eldos. 
2Plato, Timeeus, pp. 35-36. The 
ains which were taken by commen- 
tors in antiquity to expound and 
interpret this numerical scale may be 
seen especially illustrated in Plutarch’s 
Treatise, De Anime Procreatione in 
Timzo, pp. 1012-1030, and the Epi- 
tome which follows it. There were 
two fundamental rerpaxries or qua- 
ternions, one on a binary, the other on 
a ternary scale of progression, which 
were arranged by Krantor (Plutarch, 


p. 1027 E) in the form of the letter A. 
as given in Macrobius (Somn. Scip. 
i. 6, p. 35). The inter- 

vals between these figures » 5 
are described by Plato as 4 

filled up by intervening 

harmonic fractions, so aS_ 8 7 
to constitute an harmonic or musical 
diagram or scale of four octaves and a 
major sixth. (Boeckh’s Untersuch. p. 
19.) M. Boeckh has expounded this at 
length in his Dissertation, Ueber die 
Bildung der Welt-Seele im Timios. 
Other expositors after him. 
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a movement of its own—are overpowered and carried along with 
the outer sphere, though the time of revolution, in the case of 
each, is more or less modified by its own inherent counter-moving 
force. 

In regard to the constitution of the kosmical soul, we must 
note, that as it is intended to know Same, Different, and Same 
and Different in one—so it must embody these three ingredients 
in its own nature : according to the received axiom. Like knows 
like—Like is known by like.2 Thus began, never to end, the 
rotatory movements of the living Kosmos or great Kosmical God. 
The invisible soul of the Kosmos, rooted at its centre and stretch- 
ing from thence so as to pervade and enclose its visible body, 
circulates and communicates, though without voice or sound, 
throughout its own entire range, every impression of identity and 
of difference which it encounters either from essence ideal and 
indivisible, or from that which is sensible and divisible. In- 


| formation is thus circulated, about the existing relations between 


all the separate parts and specialties. Reason and Science are 
propagated by the Circle of the Same: Sense and Opinion, by 
those of the Different. When these last-mentioned Circles are 
in right movement, the opinions circulated are true and trust- 
worthy. 

With the rotations of the Kosmos, began the course of Time— 
years, months, days, &c. Anterior to the Kosmos, Regulas or 
there was no time: no past, present, and future: no measured 

. Time—be- 
numerable or mensurable motion or change. The gan with 
Ideas are eternal essences, without fluctuation or ‘eXosmos 
change: existing sub specie eternitatis, and having only a perpe- 


1 Plato, Timzus, p. 36 C.  rhv pev ,» b. 16—406 b. 26), with 
ody é&w ‘popay beet picey elvac THs Treplelenburgs note, pp. 227-253; 
TAVTOV picews, TV o evrés, THs éaré- Stallbaum, not. ad Timzeum, pp. 136- 
pov. Thy Bev 6) TavTov Kara mAcupav 157. See also the interpretation of 


emt Seéca Teptiyaye, Thy 6é Oarépov Kara 
Stdmetpov ér apiorepa. 
For the meaning of xara mAcupav 
and xara dvduetpov, referring to the 
uator and the ecliptic, see the ex- 
tion and di m in Boeckh, 
gh gee, te p. 25, also in the 
note of Stallbaum. The allusion in 
Plato to the letter yi is hardly in- 
telligible without both a commentary 
and a diagram. 
2 Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2, 7, i. 3, 


Plato’s opinion by Krantor, as given 
in Plutarch, De Animz Procreatione 
in Timzo, p. 1012 E. We learn from 
Plutarch, however, that the passage 
gore much trouble to commentators. 

3 Plato, Timeeus, pp. 36-37. 37 A: 
Aéyet kevounervyn Sud maonS EavTis, OT 7° 
ay Tt TAVTOV qb Kat orov av Erepov, mpcs 
6, Tt TE padcoTa Kat ory Kat oTws Kat 
omdre EvpBaiver kara Ta yryvouevd Te 
mpos éxagrov éxagra elvat Kat TaTXELV, 
Kat mpos Th KATA TaVTa éxovTa aei, 
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tual present, but no past or future! Along with them subsisted 
only the disorderly, immeasurable, movements of Chaos. The 
nearest approach which the Demiurgus could make in copying 
these Ideas, was, by assigning to the Kosmos an eternal and 
unchanging motion, marked and measured by the varying 
position of the heavenly bodies. For this purpose, the sun, 
moon, and planets, were distributed among the various portions 
of the circle of Different: while the fixed stars were placed in 
the Circle of the Same, or the outer Circle, revolving in one 
uniform rotation and in unaltered position in regard to each 
other. The interval of one day was marked by one revolution 
of this outer or most rational Circle:” that of one month, by a 
revolution of the moon: that of one year, by a revolution of the 
sun. Among all these sidereal and planetary Gods the Earth 
was the first and oldest. It was packed close round the great 
axis which traversed the centre of the Kosmos, by the turning 
of which axis the outer circle of the Kosmos was made to re- 
volve, generating night and day. The Earth regulated the 
movement of this great kosmical axis, and thus become the 
determining agent and guarantee of night and day.® 


1 Plato, Timeus, pp. 37-38. Las- imperfect manifestation of this law, 


salle, in his copious and elaborate 
explanation of the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus (Die Philosophie Herakleitos 
des Dunkeln, Berlin, 1858, vol. ii. p. 
210, s. 26), represents this doctrine of 
Plato respecting Time as ‘‘ durch und 
durch heraklitisch”. To me it seems 
quite distinct from, or rather the in- 
version of, that which Lassalle him- 
self sets down as the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus. Plato begins with 7d atdvov 
or aidvov, an eternal sameness or 
duration, without succession, change, 
generation or destruction,—this passes 
into perpetual succession or change, 
with frequent generation and de- 
struction. Herakleitus, on the other 
hand, recognises for his primary 
or general law perpetual succession, 
interchange of contraries, genera- 
tion and destruction; this passes 
into a secondary state, in which 
there is temporary duration and 
sameness of particulars—the flux 
being interrupted. 

The ideal Adyos or law of Hera- 
kleitus is that of unremitting process, 
flux, revolution, implication of Ens 
with Non-Ens: the real world is an 


because each particular clings to exist- 
ence, and thereby causes temporary 
halts in the process. Now Plato’s 
starting point is 7d aiwvov Td aet 
@oavTws Exov TO dvTws dv: the perish- 
able world of sense and particulars is 
the world of process, and is so far 
degenerate from the eternal uniformity 
of primordial Ens. See Lassalle, pp. 
389-292-319. 

2 Plato, Timeeus, p. 39 C. % Tis 
Las Kal Ppovimwrartns KUKAHTEwWS Tepio- 
Sos. Plato remarks that there was 
a particular interval of time measured 
off and designated by the revolution 
of each of the other planets, but that 
these intervals were unnoticed and 
unknown by the greater part of man- 
kind. 

3 My explanation of this much con- 
troverted sentence differs from that of 
previous commentators. I have given 
reasons for adopting it in a separate 
Dissertation (‘Plato and the Rotation 
of the Earth,’ Murray), to which I 
here refer. In that Dissertation I 
endeavoured to show cause for dis- 
senting from the inference of M. 
Boec who contends that Plato 


Ss 
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It remained for the Demiurgus,—in order that the Kosmos 
might become a full copy of its model the Generic 


Divine 
Animal or Idea of Animal,—to introduce into it bre: tn 
those various species of animals which that Idea Primary 
contained. He first peopled it with Gods: the eldest co hase 
and earliest of whom was the Earth, planted in the Hetveste 
centre as sentinel over night and day: next the fixed Bodies. 


stars, formed for the most part of fire, and annexed to the circle 
of the Same or the exterior circle, so as to impart to it light and 
brilliancy. Each star was of spherical figure and had two 
motions,—one, of uniform rotation peculiar to itself,—the other, 
an uniform forward movement of translation, being carried along 
with the great outer circle in its general rotation round the 
axis of the Kosmos,' It is thus that the sidereal orbs, animated 
beings eternal and divine, remained constantly turning round in 
the same relative position: while the sun, moon, and planets, 
belonging to the inner circles of the Different, and trying to 
revolve by their own effort in the opposite direction to the outer 
sphere, became irregular in their own velocities and variable in 
their relative positions? The complicated movements of these 
planetary bodies, alternately approaching and receding—together 
with their occultations and reappearances, full of alarming 
prognostic as to consequences—cannot be described without 
having at hand some diagrams or mechanical illustrations to 
refer to.3 





cannot have believed in the diurnal 
rotation of the Earth, because he 
(Plato) explicitly affirms the diurnal 
rotation of the outer celestial sphere, 
or Aplanes. These two facts nullify 
each other, so that the effect would be 
the same asif there were no rotation 
of either. My reply to this argument 
was, in substance, that though the 
two facts really are inconsistent—the 
one excluding the other—yet we can- 
not safely conclude that Plato must 
have perceived the inconsistency ; the 
more so as Aristotle certainly did not 
perceive it. To hold incompatible 
doctrines without being aware of the 
incompatibility, is a state of mind 
sufficiently common even in the pre- 
sent advanced condition of science, 
which I could illustrate by man 

curious Sivan ge: if my space allowed. 
It must have been much more common 


in the age of Plato that it is now. 

Batteux observes (Traduction et 
Remarques sur Ocellus Lucanus, ch. 
iv. p. 116):—‘‘Il y a un maxime 
eon ne doit jamais perdre de vue en 

iscutant les opinions des Anciens: 
cest de ne point leur préter les con- 
séquences de leurs principes, ni les 
principes de leurs conséquences”,. 

As a general rule, I subscribe to the 
soundness of this admonition. 

1 Plato, Timeeus, p. 40. 

2 Plato, Timeus, p. 40 B. io’ 
amdavn Tav dotpwv gaa Oela bvTa Kar 
aidva, &e. 

3 Plato, Timeeus, p. 40 D. 7d Aéyew 
dvev dudWews TovTwv ad Tov pimnuatwv 

dravos av ein mévos. Plato himself 

here acknowledges the necessity of 
diagrams :. the necessity was hardly 
less in the preceding part of his ex- 
position. 
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Such were all the primitive Gods visible and generated! hy 
the Demiurgus, to preside over and regulate the Kos- 


Secondar 

ser ene. mos. By them are generated, and from them are 
—Plato’s descended, the remaining Gods. 

a oeang Respecting these remaining Gods, however, the 
them. His Platonic Timeeus holds a different language. Instead 
pecenec'ia of speaking in his own name and delivering his own 
tradition. 


convictions, as he had done about the Demiurgus and 
the cosmical Gods— with the simple reservation, that such 
convictions could be proclaimed only as probable and not as 
demonstratively certain—he now descends to the Sokratic plat- 
form of confessed ignorance and incapacity. “The generation of 
these remaining Gods (he says) is a matter too great for me to 
understand and declare. I must trust to those who have spoken 
upon the subject before me—who were, as they themselves said, 
offspring of the Gods, and must therefore have well known their 
own fathers. It is impossible to mistrust the sons of the Gods. 
Their statements indeed are unsupported either by probabilities 
or by necessary demonstration ; but since they here profess to be 
declaring family traditions, we mnst obey the law and believe.? 
Thus then let it stand and be proclaimed, upon their authority, 


1 Plato, Time. p. 40 D. Ocav dparav 
Kal yevvnTav. 

2 Plato, Timzus, pp. 40 D-E. Tepi 
6& tav dd\Awv Samdvwv eimety Kal yvo- 
var Thv yéveow metgov Kad’ Huas, 
mevoteov S& Tots eipyKda.w eumpoober, 
exydvots mév Oewv ovary, capes Sé tov 
Tovs ye avToVY mpoyovous ciddorv’ 
asvvatov otv Oewv mTratoiv 
awtcoretyv, kaiwep hvev Te Ei- 
K6éTwWY Kat avayKaiwv armobdei- 
fewv A€yovo., aGrAN’ ws oiKeta 
dagckovo.v amayyéAdAetv, ETO- 
BMéVOUS TS VOW TLOTEVTEOYM 
Ottws ody kat éxeivouvs Huw 7H 
yéveois mept TovTwy TaV Oew@v EéxéTW 
Kat AcyéoOw. 

So, too, in the Platonic Epinomis, 
attached as an appendix to the Treatise 
De Legibus, we find (p. 984) Plato— 
after arranging his quintuple scale of 
elemental animals tare, zether, air, 
water, earth), the highest and most 
divine being the stars or visible Gods, 
the lowest being man, and the three 
others intermediate between the two ; 
after having thus laid out the scale, 


matpiovs mapadoxds, as 
ia 


he leaves to others to determine, 
om tis éOéAer, in which place Zeus, 
Héré, and the other Gods, are to be 
considered as lodged. He will not 
contradict any one’s feeling on that 
point ; he strongly protests (p. 985 D) 
against all attempts on the part of the 
lawgiver to innovate (cavvoromety) in 
contravention of ancient religious tra- 
dition—this is what Aristophanes in 
the Nubes, and Melétus before the 
Dikasts, accuse Sokrates of doing— 
but he denounces harshly all who will 
not acknowledge with worship and 
sacrifice the sublime divinity of the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, and Planets. 

The Platonic declaration given here 
—éropéevovs TH vow miotevTéov—is 
illustrated in the lines of Euripides, 
Bacchee, 202— 
ovdéey codigoperOa Toto Saipocty * 
opnAckas 

xpéve 
KexTyucd , ovdels avTa KaraBadrgct Ad- 


tnt? ae m 
ovd” jy be akpav To coddv evpytar dpe- 
vov. 
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respecting the generation of the remaining Gods. The offspring 
of Uranus and Gea were, Okeanus and Tethys: from whom 
sprang Phorkys, Kronus, Rhea, and those along with them. 
Kronus and Rhea had for offspring Zeus, Héré, and all those 
who are termed their brethren: from whom too, besides, we 
hear of other offspring. Thus were generated all the Gods, both 
those who always conspicuously revolve, and those who show 
themselves only when they please.” } 

The passage above cited serves to illustrate both Plato’s own | 
canon of belief, and his position in regard to his Remarks 
countrymen. The question here is, about the Gods ¢p Pistos 
of tradition and of the popular faith : with the pater- Belief. 
nity and filiation ascribed to them, by Hesiod and the other 
poets, from whom Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
learnt their Theogony.? Plato was a man both competent and 
willing to strike out a physical theology of his own, but not to 
follow passively in the track of orthodox tradition. I have 
stated briefly what he has affirmed about the cosmical Gods 
(Earth, Stars, Sun, Planets) generated or constructed by the 
Demiurgus as portions or members of the Kosmos: their bodies, 
out of fire and other elements,—their souls out of the Forms or 
abstractions called Identity and Diversity; while the entire 
Kosmos is put together after the model of the Generic Idea or 
Form of Animal. All this, combined with supposed purposes, 
and fancies of arithmetical proportion dictating the proceedings 
of the Demiurgus, Plato does not hesitate to proclaim on his own 
authority and as his own belief—though he does not carry it 
farther than probability. 

But while the feeling of spontaneous belief thus readily arises 
in Plato’s mind, following in the wake of his own constructive 
imagination and ethical or esthetical sentiment (fingunt simul 
creduntque)—it does not so readily cleave to the theological 
dogmas in actual circulation around him. In the generation 
of Gods from Uranus and Gaea—which he as well as other 
Athenian youths must have learnt when they recited Hesiod 
with their schoolmasters—he can see neither proof nor proba- 


1 Plato, Time. p. 41 A. emet 8’ Kai door paivovrat Kad” Scov av ébédAwor, 
ody mavres Soot Te TEptToAOVEL Havepas, Beoi ale éoxov. 
2 Herodot. ii. 
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bility : he can find no internal ground for belief.1 He declares 
himself incompetent: he will not undertake to affirm any thing 
upon his own judgment: the mystery is too dark for him to 
penetrate. Yet on the other hand, though it would be rash to 
affirm, it would be equally rash to deny. Nearly all around him 
are believers, at least as well satisfied with their creed as he was 
with the uncertified affirmations of his own Timeeus. He cannot 
prove them to be wrong, except by appealing to an ethical or 
zesthetical sentiment which they do not share. Among the Gods 
said to be descended from Uranus and Geea, were all those to 
whom public worship was paid in Greece,—to whom the genea- 
logies of the heroic and sacred families were traced,—and by 
whom cities as well as individuals believed themselves to be 
protected in dangers, healed in epidemics, and enlightened on 
critical emergencies through seasonable revelations and pro- 
phecies. Against an established creed thus avouched, it was 
dangerous to raise any doubts. Moreover Plato could not have 
forgotten the fate of his master Sokrates;? who was indicted 
both for not acknowledging the Gods whom the city acknow- 
ledged, and for introducing other new divine matters and persons. 
There could be no doubt that Plato was guilty on this latter 
count: prudence therefore rendered it the more incumbent on 
him to guard against being implicated in the former count also. 
Here then Plato formally abnegates his own self-judging power, 
and submits himself to orthodox authority. “It is impossible 
to doubt what we have learnt from witnesses, who declared 
themselves to be the offspring of the Gods, and who must of 
course have known their own family affairs. We must obey the 
law and believe.” In what proportion such submission, of 
reason to authority, embodied the sincere feeling of Pascal and 


1The remark made by Condorcet 
upon Buffon is strikingly applicable 
to Plato :—“‘On n’a pales 3 a M. 
de Buffon que ses hypothéses. Ce 
sont aussi des espéces de fables—mais 
des fables produites par une imagi- 
nation active qui a besoin de créer, 
et non par une imagination passive 
qui céde A des rage étran- 
geres” (Condorcet, Eloge de Buffon, 
ad fin.). 


Avrodidanros 8° eipi, Oeds Sé pou ev 
dpeciv oipas 
Tlavroias évébucev— 
Homer, Odyss. xxii. 347)— 
the declaration of the bard Phemius. ‘a 
2Xenoph. Memor. i. 1. ‘Adtxet 
Swxpatns, os pméev H ToALs vopiger 
Ocovs, ov vouigwr, erepa Sé Karva Sau- 
povia eiodépwv. 
The word Saiovin may mean mat- 
ters, or persons, or both together. 
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Malebranche, or the irony of Bayle and Voltaire, we are un- 
able to determine." 

Having thus, during one short paragraph, proclaimed his 
deference, if not his adhesion, to inspired traditions, 


: . ; Address and 
Plato again resumes the declaration of his own order of the 
beliefs and his own book of Genesis, without any nee" 
farther appeal to authority, and without any inti- panne 


mation that he is touching on mysteries too great 
for his reason. When these Cds, the visible as well as the 
invisible,? had all been constructed or generated, he (or Timzus) 
tells us that the Demiurgus addressed them and informed them 
that they would be of immortal duration—not indeed in their 
own nature, but through his determination: that to complete 
the perfection of the newly-begotten Kosmos, there were three 
other distinct races of animals, all mortal, to be added: that he 
could not himself undertake the construction of these three, 
because they would thereby be rendered immortal, but that 
he confided such construction to them (the Gods): that he 
would himself supply, for the best of these three new races, 
an immortal element as guide and superintendent, and that 
they were to join along with it mortal and bodily accompani- 
ments, to constitute men and animals; thus imitating the 
power which he had displayed in the generation of themselves.§ 

After this address (which Plato puts into the first person, in 
Homeric manner), the Demiurgus compounded to- 


: Frepara- 
gether, again and in the same bowl, the remnant of este the 
the same elements out of which he had formed the tion of man. 
kosmical soul, but in perfection and purity greatly he bet, 
inferior. The total mass thus formed was distributed bra in one 
into souls equal in number to the stars. The Demi- t 

1M. Martin supposes Plato to speak xwAvovrd me (Sextus Emp. adv. 


tudes st or with a prudent reserve, 
tudes sur le Timée, i iP p. 146. 

t Plato says here about the 
ne who bore ee names, and 
were believed in by the contemporary 
eget substantially equivalent to 

he well-known ip aces of ignorance 
enunciated by the Sophist Protagoras, 
introduced by him at the beginning of 
one of his treatises. _Hepit d& Gcav 
ovTe et eiaiv, oO’ drotoi Teves clot, 
Svvapor Aéyerv* TWoAAA ydp éore Ta 


Mathem. ix. 56); a declaration which, 
circumspect as it was (see the remark 
of the sillo qitageed Timon in Sextus), 
drew upon him the displeasure of the 
Athenians, so that his books were 
— and himself forced to leave the 
city 

2 Plato, Timeeus, p. 41 A. 

8 Plato, Timeeus, p. 41 C. rpémeode 
Kara. ovow duets emt Thy Tov Gowv 
Snucovpyiay, MLMOvpLEvoL Thy tunv dSvva- 
MeLV qept ™mv bmerépay yeveour. 
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urgus placed each soul in a star of its own, carried it round 
thus in the kosmical rotation, and explained to it the destiny 
intended for all. For each alike there was to be an appointed 
hour of birth, and of conjunction with a body, as well as with 
two inferior sorts or varieties of soul or mind. From such 
conjunction would follow, as a necessary consequence, implanted 
sensibility and motive power, with all its accompaniments of 
pleasure, pain, desire, fear, anger, and such like. These were 
the irrational enemies, which the rational and immortal soul 
would have to controul and subdue, as a condition of just life. 
If it succeeded in the combat so as to live a good life, it would 
return after death to the abode of its own peculiar star. But 
if it failed, it would have a second birth into the inferior nature 
and body of a female: if, here also, it continued to be evil, it 
would be transferred after death to the body of some inferior 
animal. Such transmigration would be farther continued from 
animal to animal, until the rational soul should acquire thorough 
controul over the irrational and turbulent. When this was at- 
tained, the rational soul would be allowed to return to its original 
privilege and happiness, residing in its own peculiar star." 

It was thus that the Demiurgus confided to the recently-gene- 
rated Gods the task of fabricating both mortal bodies, and 
mortal souls, to be joined with these immortal souls in their 
new stage of existence—and of guiding and governing the new 
mortal animal in the best manner, unless in so far as the latter 
should be the cause of mischief to himself. The Demiurgus 
decreed and proclaimed this beforehand, in order (says Plato) 
that he might not himself be the cause of any of the evil 
which might ensue? to individual men. 


1 Plato, Timeeus, p. 42 B-D. 

2 Plato, Timeus, p. 42 D-E.  Ata- 
Gecpoberioas bé TavTa av Tots TadTa, tva 
THS Emevta ein Kakias EKdOTOV avairos 
re mapéduxKe Oeois oodmara TAATTELV 
Ovnta, 76 Te ewihoTrov Ooov Er’ Hy Wuxis 
avO pwmivys Séov mpooyevérbat, TOUTO 
Kat mwav0’ ooo axddov0a. éxeivots amrep- 
yarapévous dipxeLy, Kal Kara Svvamiv 
0, TL KaAALCTA Kat dpiora. 7d Ovnrov 
StaxvBepyav gaov, 6, TL MH KaK@v avTd 
éavT@ yiyvovTo aitiov. 

We hive here the theory, intimated 
bat not expanded by Plato, that man 
is, by misconduct or folly, the cause of 


all the evil suffered on earth. That 
the Gods are not the cause of any evil, 
he tells us in Republ. ii. 379. It 
seems, however, that he id not re- 
main satisfied with the theory of the 
Timeus, because we find a different 
theory in the treatise De Legibus (x. 
p. 896 E)—two kosmical souls, one 
good, the other evil. 

Moreover, the recital of the Timzeus 
itself (besides another express passage 
in it, pp. 86 D—87 A) plainly contradicts 
the theory, that man is the cause of his 
own sufferings and evil. The Demi- 
urgus himself is described as the cause, 
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Accordingly the Gods, sons of the Demiurgus, entered upon 


the task, trying to imitate their father. 
from the Kosmos portions of the four elements, with 
engagement that what was borrowed should one day 
be paid back, they glued them together, and fastened 
them by numerous minute invisible pegs into one 
body. Into this body, always decaying and requir- 
ing renovation, they introduced the immortal soul, 
with its double circular rotations—the Circles of the 
Same and of the Diverse: embodying it in the cra- 


Borrowing Proceedings 
of the gene- 
rated Gods 
—they fabri- 
cate the 
cranium as 
miniature 
of the Kos- 
mos with 
the rational 
soul rotat- 
ing within 
it. 


nium, which was made spherical in exterior form like the Kos- 
mos, and admitting within it no other motion but the rotatory. 
The head, the most divine portion of the human system, was 
made master ; while the body was admitted only as subject and 


ministerial. 


The body was endowed with all the six varieties 


of motive power, forward, backwards—upward, downward—to 


the right, to the left. 


by directing immortal souls to be joined 
with mortal bodies. 
had constructed a beautiful Kosmos, 
with peers and regular rotations— 
with the Gods, sidereal, planetary, 
and invisible—and with immortal 
souls distributed throughout the stars 
and earth, understanding and appre- 
ciating the cosmical rotations. So 
far all is admirable and faultless. 
But he is not satisfied with this. He 
determines to join each of these im- 
mortal souls with two mortal souls 
and with a mortal body. Accordin 
to Plato’s own rv tiles the immor 
soul incurs nothin ut corruption, 
disturbance, and stupidity, by such 
compa as Empedokles and Hera- 
eitus had said before (Plut. Solert. 
Animal. 7, p. 964 E). It is at first 
deprived of all intelligence (avovs) ; 
from this stupefaction it gradually but 
partially recovers ; yet nothing short 
of the best possible education and 
discipline will enable it to contend, 
and even then imperfectly, against the 
eee fovea and incumbrance arising 
out of its companion the body ; lastly, 
if it should contend with every success, 
the only recompense which awaits it is 
to be re-transferred to the star from 
whence it came down. What reason 
was there for removing the immortal 
soul from its happy and privileged 
position, to be degraded by forced com- 
panionship with an unworthy body and 


The Demiurgus~ 


The phenomena of nutrition and sen- 


two inferior souls? The reason as- 
signed is, that the Demiurgus required 
the Kosmos to be enlarged into a full 
and exact copy of the Awrd¢worv or 
Generic Animal, which comprehended 
four subordinate varieties of animals ; 
one of them good (the Gods)—the 
other three inferior and corrupt, Men, 
Birds, Fishes. But here, according to 
Plato’s own exposition, it was the 
Demiurgus himself and his plan that 
was at fault. What necessity was 
there to copy the worst parts of the 
Generic. Animal as well as the best? 
The Kosmos would have been de- 
cidedly better, though it might have 
been less complete, without such un- 
enviable accompaniments. When Plato 
constructs his own community (Re- 
public and Legg.) he does not know- 
ingly train up defective persons, or 
prepare the foundation for such, in 
order that every variety of character 
may be included. We may add here, 
that according to Plato himself, Novs 
(intelligence or reason) belongs not to 
all human beings, but only to a small 
fraction of them (Timeus, p. 51 E). | 
Except in these few, the immortal soul 
is therefore irrecoverably debased by 
its union with the body. 

1 Plato, Timeeus, pp. 43 B, 44 D. 

Plato supposes an etymological con- 
neo between aic@fces and aiccw, 
p. t 


, 
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sation began. But all these irregular movements, and violent 
multifarious agitations, checked or disturbed the regular rota- 
tions of the immortal soul in the cranium, perverting the 
arithmetical proportion, and harmony belonging to them. The 
rotations of the Circles of Same and Diverse were made to 
convey false and foolish affirmation. The soul became utterly 
destitute of intelligence, on being first joined to the body, and 
for some time afterwards.' But in the course of time the 
violence of these disturbing currents abates, so that the ro- 
tations of the Circles in the head can take place with more 
quiet and regularity. The man then becomes more and more 
intelligent. If subjected to good education and discipline, he 
will be made gradually sound and whole, free from corruption: 
but if he neglect this precaution, his life remains a lame one, 
and he returns back to Hades incomplete and unprofitable.? 

The Gods, when they undertook the fabrication of the body, 
Th foresaw the inconvenience of allowing the head—with 

e€ cran- ote ° . : . . 
ium is its intelligent rotations, and with the immortal soul 
My “ope a enclosed in it—to roll along the ground, unable to 


cl get over a height, or out of a hollow.? Accord- 


motion— ingly they mounted it upon a tall body ; with arms 
qreansof and legs as instruments of movement, support, and 
Licht defence. They caused the movements to be gene- 


rally directed forward and not backward ; since front 
is more honourable and more commanding than rear. For the 
same reason, they placed the face, with the organs of sense, 
in the fore part of the head. Within the eyes, they planted 
that variety of fire which does not burn, but is called light, 
homogeneous with the light without. We are enabled to see 
in the daytime, because the light within our eyes pours out 
through the centre of them, and commingles with the light 
without. The two, being thus confounded together, transmit 
movements from every object which they touch, through the 
eye inward to the soul; and thus bring about the sensa- 
tion of sight. At night no vision takes place: because the 


1 Plato, Timieus, p. 44 B. kat dua 8 Plato, Timeus, p. 44 D-E. tv’ odv 
Sn wavta TadTa Ta TaOjpata viv Kar py KvAcvdovmevov emi yis, vy Te Kat 
apxds re dvous Wuxy ylyvera Td mpaTov, Baby wavrodama exovonsS, amopor TA wey 
ora cis goa evdeOH bese, UmrepBaivey, évOev S€ exBaivew, Oxnw 

2 Plato, Timeeus, p. 44 C. avT® TodTO Kai evropiay edogav. 
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light from the interior of our eyes, even when it still comes 
out, finds no cognate light in the air without, and thus becomes 
extinguished in the darkness. All the light within the eye 
would thus have been lost, if the Gods had not provided a 
protection: they contrived the eyelids which drop and shut 
up the interior light within. This light, being prevented from 
egress, diffuses itself throughout the interior system, and tran- 
quillises the movements within so as to bring on sleep: with- 
out dreams, if all the movements are quenched—with dreams, 
corresponding to the movements which remain if there are any 
such.’ 

Such are the auxiliary causes (continues Plato), 
taken by others for principal causes, which the Gods 
employed to bring about sight. In themselves, they advantages 
have no regularity of action: for nothing can be wien. 
regular in action without mind and intelligence? But praca 

, ‘ ions of the 

the most important among all the advantages of sight rotation of 
is, that it enables us to observe and study the rotations *¢ Kosmos. 
of the Kosmos and of the sidereal and planetary bodies. 


often mis- 


Principal 


It isthe 
observed rotations of days, months, and years, which impart to us 
the ideas of time and number, and enable us to investigate the 
universe. Hence we derive philosophy, the greatest of all 
blessings. Hence too we learn to apply the celestial rotations as 
a rule and model to amend the rotations of intelligence in our 


1 Plato, Timeeus, p. 45. The theory 
of vision here given by Plato is in- 
teresting. A theory, similar in the 
main, had been propounded by Empe- 
doklés before him. Aristotel. De 
Sensu, p. 437 b.; Theophrast. De 
Sensu, cap. 5-9, p. 88 of Philipson’s 
"YAn “AvOpwrivyn. Aristotle himself 
impugns the theory. It is reported 
and discussed in Galen, De Hippo- 
cratis et Platonis Dogmat. vii. 5, 6, 
p. 619 ee ed. Kiihn. 

The different theories of vision 
among the ancient philosophers an- 
terior to Aristotle are thus enumerated 
Ld E. H. von Baumhauer (De Sententiis 

eterum Philosophorum Grecorum 
de Visu, Lumine, et Coloribus, Utrecht, 
1843, p. 137) :—‘* De videndi modo tres 
apud antiquos primarias theorias in- 
venimus: et primam quidem, emana- 
tione lucis ex oculis ad corpora externa, 


ejusque reflexu ad oculos (Pythagorei, 
Alcmzon): alteram emanationibus e 
corporibus, que per oculos veluti per 
canales ad. animum penetrent (Eleatici, 
Heraclitus, Gorgias): quam sententiam 
Anaxagoras et Diogenes Apolloniates 
eatenus mutarunt, quod dicerent pupil- 
lam quasi # oerrames esse quod imagines 
acceptas ad animum rejiciat. Tertia 
theoria, orta @ conjunctione duarum 
riorum, statuebat tam ex oculis quam 
corporibus emanationes fieri, et am- 
barum illarum concursu visum effici 
quum conformata page per meatus ad 
animum perveniat (Empedocles, Pro- 
tagoras, Plato). Huic sententiz etiam 
Democritus annumerari potest; qui 
eam plané secundum materiam, ut 
dicunt, exposuit.” 
The theory of Plato is described in 
the same treatise, pp. 106-112. 
2 Plato, Timzeus, p. 46 D-E. 
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own cranium—since the first are regular and unerring, while the 
second are disorderly and changeful.1 It -was for the like 
purpose, in view to the promotion of philosophy, that the Gods 
gave us voice and hearing. Both discourse and musical harmony 
are essential for this purpose. Harmony and rhythm are presents 
to us, from the Muses, not, as men now employ them, for unre- 
flecting pleasure and recreation—but for the same purpose of 
regulating and attuning the disorderly rotations of the soul, and 
of correcting the ungraceful and unmeasured movements natural 
to the body.? 

At this point of the exposition, the Platonic Timeus breaks off 
The Kos- the thread, and takes up anew commencement. Thus 
erhe aaaal far (he says) we have proceeded in explaining the 
joint action part of Reason or Intelligence in the fabrication of 
bik Neces. the Kosmos. We must now explain the part of 
sity, Ize Necessity : for the genesis of the Kosmos results from 
andtangible co-operation of the two. By necessity (as has been 
pre a said before) Plato means random, indeterminate, 
primitive. chaotic, pre-existent, spontaneity of movement or 
force: spontaneity (7 mAavepévn airia) upon which Reason works 
by persuasion up toa certain point, prevailing upon it to sub- 
mit to some degree of fixity and regularity.2 Timzeus had 
described the body of the Kosmos as being constructed by the 
Demiurgus out of the four elements; thus assuming fire, air, 
earth, water, as pre-existent. But he now corrects himself, and 
tells us that such assumption is unwarranted. We must (he 
remarks) give a better and fuller explanation of the Kosmos. No 
one of these four elements is either primordial, or permanently 
distinct and definite in itself. 

- The only primordial reality is, an indeterminate, all-recipient 
fundamentum: having no form or determination of its own, but 
capable of receiving any form or determination from without. 

In the second explanation now given by Plato of the Kosmos 
Formsor = and its genesis, he assumes this invisible fundamentum 


Id d A 
Materia (which he had not assumed before) as “the mother 


1 Plato, Timeeus, pp. 47 B-C, 90 C. lenic vein, particularising the func- 
2 Plato, Timeus, p. 47 D-E. 7 Séap- tions and attributes of the different 
ase . » Edppaxos vd Movowy Sédora* Gods and Goddesses. 
Kal puduos ad .. . rd Tav avTov 6564. . 
Here we see Plato, in the usual Hel- * Plato, Timeous, p. 48 A. 
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Prima— 
Forms of 
the Ele- 
ments— 
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or nurse of all generation”. He assumes, besides, the 
eternal Forms or Ideas, to act upon it and to bestow 
determination or quality. These forms fulfil the piace or 
office of father: the offspring of the two is—the Receptivity. 
generated, concrete, visible, objects,’ imitations of the Forms or 
Ideas, begotten out of this mother. How the Ideas act upon the 
Materia Prima, Plato cannot well explain: but each Form stamps 
an imitation or copy of itself upon portions of the common 
Fundamentum.? 

But do there really exist any such Forms or Ideas—as Fire 
per se, the Generic Fire—Water per se, the Generic Water, 
invisible and intangible?* Or is this mere unfounded speech? 
Does there exist nothing really anywhere, beyond the visible 
objects which we see and touch ?4 

We must assume (says Plato, after a certain brief argument 
which he himself does not regard as quite complete) the Forms or 
Ideas of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, as distinct and self-existent, 
eternal, indestructible, unchangeable—neither visible nor tan- 
gible, but apprehended by Reason or Intellect alone—neither 
receiving anything else from without, nor themselves moving 
to anything else. Distinct from these—images of these, and 
bearing the same name—are the sensible objects called Fire, 
Water, &c.—objects of sense and opinion—always in a state of 
transition—generated and destroyed, but always generated in 
some place and destroyed out of some place. There is to be 


1 Plato, Timzeus, p. 51 A. ryv rod Timeeus than in the Phedrus. But 


yeyovdétos Spatod Kal mavtws aic@yrod 
enrépa Kai vrodoxyv. 

2 Plato, Timzeus, pp. 50-51. 50 C: 
TuTwbévTa am avTtav tpdmov tiva Svo- 
dpacrov kai Oavuacrév. 51 A: avdparov 
t8és Tt Kat Gmophov, mavdexés, weTa- 
AapBavov S& aropetrara ry 
TOV voyntod Kal dSvgadwrérarov. 

3 Plato, Timzeus, p. 51 C. 

4 Ueberweg, in a learned Disserta- 
tion, Ueber die Platonische Weltseele 
(pp. 52-53), seeks to establish a greater 

istinction between the Phedrus, 
Pheedon, and Timzeus, in respect to 
the way in which Plato affirms the 
separate substantiality of Ideas, than 
guage of the dialogues war- 

e contends that the separate 
substantiality of the Platonic Ideas 
is more peremptorily affirmed in the 


this will not be found borne out if we 
look at Phedrus, p. 247, where the 
affirmation is quite as peremptory as 
that in the Timeus; correlating too, 
as it does in the Timzeus, with Noids 
as the contemplating subject. Indeed 
the point may be said to be affirmed 
more positively in the Phzedrus, be- 
cause the wtmepovpdvios témos is as- 
signed to the Ideas, while in the 
Timeeus all réos or local existence is 
denied to them (p. 52 B-C). Sensible 
objects are presented in the Phedrus 
as faint resemblances of the archety- 
pal Ideas (p. 250 C), just as they are in 
the Timzeus: on the other hand, rd 
petadAauBavery Tov voynrod occurs in 
the Timezus (p. 51 A), equivalent to 
To petéxev, Which Ueberweg states 
to be discontinued. 
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assumed, besides, distinct from the two preceding—as a third 
Jundamentum—the place or receptacle in which these images are 
localised, generated, and nursed up. This place, or formless 
primitive receptivity, is indestructible, but out of all reach of 
sense, and difficult to believe in, inasmuch as it is only accessible 
by a spurious sort of ratiocination.* 

Anterior to the construction of the Kosmos, the Forms or 
Ideas of the four elements had already begun to act 


Primordial ; Sune Ma 5g : 
Chaos— upon this primitive recipient or receptacle, but in a 
Lente du confused and irregular way. Neither of the four could 
tion by the impress itself in a special and definite manner : there 
Demiurgus. 


were some vestiges of each, but each was incomplete : 
all were in stir and agitation, yet without any measure or fixed 
rule. Thick and heavy, however, were tending to separate from 
thin and light, and each particle thus tending to occupy a place 
of its own.?. In this condition (the primordial moving chaos of 
the poets and earlier philosophers), things were found by the 
Demiurgus, when he undertook to construct the Kosmos. There 
was no ready made Fire, Water, &c. (as Plato had assumed at the 
opening of the Timzus), but an agitated wmbroglio of all, with 
the portions tending to separate from each other, and to ag- 
glomerate each in a place of its own. The Demiurgus brought 
these four elements out of confusion into definite bodies and 
regular movements. He gave to each a body, constructed upon 
the most beautiful proportions of arithmetic and geometry, as far 
as this was possible.® 

Respecting such proportions, the theory which Plato here lays 
; out is admitted by himself to be a novel one ; but it 

is doubtless borrowed, with more or less modification, 
Every solid body is cir- 


Geometrica. 
brent of 

e€ ele- 
ments—fun- from the Pythagoreans. 


1 Plato, Timeeus, p. 52 B. avrd dé 
per’ avavaOnoias amrrov Aoyama TLVE 
robe, udyis mLorTov. 

? Plato, Timeus, pp. 52-53. 53 A: 
Ta TéTTApA yen Terdpeva. bro Tis defa- 
Mévns, KLVOUMENNS auTis otov opydvou 


iSiov Sua tHv THs Sexomévyns Kivynow. 
58 C. 


3 Plato, Timeus, p, 53 B. 70 68 7 
Suvarov as KdAdoTa. dprora te €& ovxX 
odTws eXOvTav ” TOV. Gedy jabra. Evvioravat, 


Tecgpov Tap€xovTos, TA Mev aVOMOLOTATA. 
mhetorov avTa adh’ avTav opigew, Ta 5’ 
omovorara pahiora els tavrov EvywOetv 

dud Oy] Kat Xapav TavTa. dAdo GAANV 
toxerv, mpiv Kal Td wav é& avTaV Svaxoa- 
mndev yevéoOa. 57 C: SudornKe Bev yap 
TOD yévous ExdoTou TA TAYRON KaTa TéTOV 


Tapa. mavra HetY, ws aei, TOUTO Acyduevov 
brapxéeTw 

This 3 is the hypothesis pervading all 
the Timzeus—construction the best and 
finest which the case admitted. The 
limitations accompany the assumed 
purpose throughout. 
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cumscribed by plane surfaces: every plane surface is re see 
, ‘ riangles— 
composed of triangles: all triangles are generated out reg 
of two—the right-angled isoskeles triangle—and the *°44*- 
right-angled scalene or oblong triangle. Of. this oblong there 
are infinite varieties: but the most beautiful is a right-angled 
triangle, having the hypotenuse twice as long as the lesser of 
the two other sides! From this sort of oblong triangle are 
generated the tetrahedron or pyramid—the octahedron—and 
the eikosihedron: from the equilateral triangle is generated 
the cube. The cube, as the most stable and solid, was assigned 
by the Demiurgus for the fundamental structure of earth: the 
pyramid for that of fire: the octahedron for that of air: the 
eikosihedron for that of water. The purpose was that the four 
should be in continuous geometrical proportion : as Fire to Air, 
so Air to Water: as Air to Water, so Water to Earth. Lastly, 
the Dodekahedron was assigned as the basis of structure for the 
spherical Kosmos itself or universe.2 Upon this arrangement 
each of the three elements—fire, water, air—passes into the 
other ; being generated from the same radical triangle. 
earth does not pass into either of the three (nor either of these 
into earth), being generated from a different radical triangle. 
The pyramid, as thin, sharp, and cutting, was assigned to fire 


1 Plato, Timeus, pp. 53-54. 53 C: ed. 2nd. 


ander Adyw SndAodv. 
2 That Plato intended, by this 


There is some obscurity 
about it. In the Epinomis (p. 981 C) 
Plato gives the ther as a fifth 


elaborate geometrical construction, to 
arrive at a continuous geometrical 
propor between the four elements, 

e tells us (p. 32 A-B), adding the 
ag lo words xa’ dcov Hv duvarév. 

. Boeckh, however (De Platonica 
Corporis Mundani Fabrica, pp. viii.- 
xxvi.), has shown that the geometrical 
proportion cannot be properly con- 
cluded from the premisses assumed by 

lato :— ‘‘Platonis elementorum doc- 
trinam et parum sibi constare, neque 
omnibus numeris absolutam esse, immo 
multis incommodis laborare, et divini 
ingenii lusui magis quam discipline 
severitati originem debere fatebimur ; 
nec profundiorem et abstrusiorem 
nature cognitionem in eA sitam esse 
suspicabimur—in quem errorem etiam 
en ma summi ingenii homo, 


Respecting the Dodekahedron, see 
Zeller, Gesch. der Philos. ii. p. 513, 


element, besides the four commonly 
known and recited in the Timeus. 
It appears that Philolaus, as well as 
Xenokrates, conceived the Dodeka- 
hedron as the structural form of Aither 
(Schol. ad Aristot. Physic. P. 427, 
a. 16, Brandis): and Xenokrates ex- 
pressly says, that Plato himself re- 
cognised it as such. Zeller dissents 
from this view, and thinks that noth- 
ing more is meant than the implica- 
tion, that the Dodekahedron can 
have a sphere described round it 
more readily than any of the other 
figures named. 

Opponents of Plato remarked that 
he xareyabnuatixevoato: tiv vor, 
Schol. ad Aristot. Metaph. A. 985, 
b. 23, p: 539, Brandis. Aristotle 
devotes himself in many places to the 
refutation of the Platonic doctrine on 
this point; see De Ccelo, iii. 8, 306-307, 
and elsewhere. 
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as the quickest and most piercing of the four elements: the 
cube as most solid and difficult to move, was allotted to earth, 
the stationary element. Fire was composed of pyramids of 
different size, yet each too small to be visible by itself, and 
becoming visible only when grouped together in masses: the 
earth was composed of cubes of different size, each invisible 
from smallness: the other elements in like manner, each from 
its respective solid,* in exact proportion and harmony, as far as 
Necessity could be persuaded to tolerate. All the five regular 
solids were thus employed in the configuration and structure of 
the Kosmos.? 

Such was the mode of formation of the four so-called elemental 
bodies.* Of each of the four, there are diverse species or varie- 
ties: and that which distinguishes one variety of the same ele- 
ment from another variety is, that the constituent triangles, 
though all similar, are of different magnitudes. The diversity of 
these combinations, though the primary triangles are similar, is 
infinite : the student of Nature must follow it out, to obtain any 
probable result. 

Plato next enumerates the several varieties of each element— 
fire, water, earth.6 He then proceeds to mention the 
attributes, properties, affections, &c., of each: which 
he characterises as essentially relative to a sentient 
Subject: nothing being absolute except the constituent geome- 
trical figures. You cannot describe these attributes (he says) 
without assuming (what has not yet been described) the sensi- 


Varieties 
of each 
element. 


1 Plato, Timzus, p. 56 C. omyrep 
H THs “Avéykns éxovoa mevobeiod Te 
iors vrecke. 

2 Plato, Timzeus, pp. 55-56. 

3 Plato, Timzeus, p. 57 C. 
akpara kal TpaTAa GHpmara. 

The Platonist Attikus (ap. Euse- 
bium, Prep. Ev. xv. 7) blames Aristotle 
for dissenting from Plato on this point, 
and for recognising the celestial matter 
as a fifth essence distinct from the four 
elements. Plato (he says) followed 
both anterior traditions and self- 
evident sense (ri mepi adbra évapyeia) 
in admitting only the four elements, 
and in regarding all things as either 
compounds or varieties of these. But 
Aristotle, jr crise Fy make parade of 
superior philosophical sagacity, mpoc- 


a 
ooa 


KkatnpiOunoe Tots pavopnévors Térrapar 
THMATL THY TéuTTHV OVoiaY, maVU eV 
Aapmpas Kai drrodwpws tH hvac xpnoa- 
pevos, LH TvVLOmY SE OTL OV VOMOO ec- 
tetv Set hbugioaAoyodrra, Ta SE 
THS PVTEwWS aUTHS ¢EtoTopety. 
This last precept is what we are sur- 
prised to read in a Platonist of the 
third century B.c. ‘‘When you are 
hilosophising upon Nature, do not 

ay down the law, but search out 
the real facts of Nature.” It is truly 
Baconian: it is justly applicable as 
a caution to Aristotle, against whom 
Attikus directs it; but it is still more 
eminently applicable to Plato, against 
whom he does not direct it. 

4 Plato, Timeeus, p. 57 D. 

5 Plato, Timezeus, pp. 58-61 C. 
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tive or mortal soul, to which they are relative.1 Assuming this 
provisionally, Plato gives account of Hot and Cold, Hard and 


Soft, Heavy and Light, Rough and Smooth, &c.? 


Then he 


describes, first, the sensations of pleasure and pain, common to 
the whole body—next those of the special senses, sight, hearing, 


smell, taste, touch.® 
interesting. 


These descriptions are very curious and 
I am compelled to pass them over by want of 


space, and shall proceed to the statements respecting the two 
mortal souls and the containing organism—which belong to a 
vein more analogous to that of the other Platonic dialogues. 

The Demiurgus, after having constructed the entire Kosmos, 


together with the generated Gods, as well as Neces- 
sity would permit—imposed upon these Gods the 
task of constructing Man: the second best of the four 
varieties of animals whom he considered it necessary 
He furnished to them as 
& basis an immortal rational soul (diluted remnant 


to include in the Kosmos. 


1 Plato, Timeeus, p.61 C-D. Ipdarov 
pev odv wtmdapxev aicOnow Set rots 
Acyoucvors (yéveriv) aeis capnds 58 
Kal TOV Tept TapKa yéveowv, WuxAs TE 
bcov Ovntév, ovrw SveAnAVOapev. Tvy- 
xaver S& ovrTe Tatra xwpis TV Tepi 
TA TaOhwata boa aicOntiKd, ovT éxetva 
a@vev tovtwv Svvata ixavas dA€exXOyvac- 
“Y7ro- 
Oeréov 5) mpdorepov Odrepa, ra 8° Vorepa 
trorebévra emdvipev adOis. “Iva ovdv 
éfjs Ta waOhmara Aéyntar Tots yéveowr, 
€oTw TpdTepa Huiy Ta Tepl THA Kal 
vox ovTa. 

Plato, Tim. pp. 62-64 B. Demo- 
kritus appears to have held on this 
point an opinion approaching to that 
of Plato. See Democr. oat ed. Mul- 
lach, pp. 204-215: Aristot. Metaph. A. 
B 985, b. 15; De Sensu, s. 62-65; 

extus Empiric. adv. Math. vii. 135. 

Tlepi pév odv Bapéos Kai Kovdov Kat 
oKAnpod Kal padaxod, Ev TovTo.s ado- 
pige—rav 8 addwv aigOnrdv ovdevds 
elvae vow, Gada wavTa wéOn Tis 
aigOjicews aAAovouvméevns. We may 
remark that Plato includes hardness 
and softness, the different varieties of 
resistance, among the secondary or 
relative qualities of matter; all that 
he seems to conceive as absolute are 
extension and figure, the geometrical 
conception of matter. In the view of 
most modern philosophers, resistance is 
considered as the most obviously and 


Construc- 
tion of man 
—imposed 
by the 
Demiurgus 
upon the 
secondary 


Gods. 
Triple Soul. 


undeniably absolute of all the attri- 
butes of matter, as that which serves 
to prove that matter itself is absolute. 
Dr. Johnson refuted the doctrine of 
Berkeley by knocking a stick against 
the around ¢ and a similar refutation 
is ee in words by Reid and 
Stewart (see Mill’s System of Logic, 
Book vi. ad finem, also Book i. ch. 3, 
s. 7-8). To me the fact appealed to 
by Johnson appears an evidence in 
favour of Berkeley’s theory rather than 
against it. The Resistant (6 rapéxee 
mpoaBoAv Kat enradpyv tiva, Plato 
Sophist. p. 246 A) can be understood 
only as a correlate of something which 
is resisted: the fact of sense called 
Resistance is an indivisible fact, in- 
volving the implication of the two. 
In the first instance it is the resist- 
ance experienced to our own motions 
(A. Bain, The Senses and the Intel- 
lect, he 91, 3rd ed.), and thus involves 
the feeling of our own spontaneous 
muscular energy. 

The Timzus of Plato is not noticed 
by Sir W. Hamilton in his very learned 
and instructive Dissertation on the 
Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
ag notes to his edition of Reid’s 
Works, p. 826), though it bears ea 
his point more than the Theeetétus, 
which he mentions. 


3 Plato, Timzeus, pp. 65-69 E. 
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psy , from the soul of the Kosmos) ; with which they were 
in the body. directed to combine two mortal souls and a body." 
They executed their task as well as the conditions of the problem 
admitted. They were obliged to include in the mortal souls 
pleasure and pain, audacity and fear, anger, hope, appetite, 
sensation, &c., with all the concomitant mischiefs. By such 
uncongenial adjuncts the immortal rational soul was unavoid- 
ably defiled. The constructing Gods: however took care to 
defile it as little as possible? They reserved the head as a 
separate abode for the immortal soul: planting the mortal soul 
apart from it in the trunk, and establishing the neck as an 
isthmus of separation between the two. Again the mortal soul 
was itself not single but double: including two divisions, a 
better and a worse. The Gods kept the two parts separate ; 
placing the better portion in the thoracic cavity nearer to the 
head, and the worse portion lower down, in the abdominal 
cavity: the two being divided from each other by the dia- 
phragm, built across the body as a wall of partition: just as in a 
dwelling-house, the apartments of the women are separated 
from those of the men. Above the diaphragm and near to the 
neck, was planted the energetic, courageous, contentious, soul ; 
so placed as to receive orders easily from the head, and to aid 
the rational soul in keeping under constraint the mutinous soul 
of appetite, which was planted below the diaphragm.? The 
immortal soul* was fastened or anchored in the brain, the two 
mortal souls in the line of the spinal marrow continuous with 
the brain: which line thus formed the thread of connection 
between the three. The heart was established as an outer 
fortress for the exercise of influence by the immortal soul over 
the other two. It was at the same time made the initial point 
of the veins,—the fountain from whence the current of blood 
proceeded to pass forcibly through the veins round to all parts 
of the body. The purpose of this arrangement is, that when 
the rational soul denounces some proceeding as wrong (either 


_ on the part of others without, or in the appetitive soul within), 


1 Plato, Timzus, p. 69 C. oeBomevor praivery Td Oetov, & Te mh TATA 
2 Plato, Tim. p- 69 D. fvykepacd- iv avdyxn, &e. 

Mevot 7 avTad avayKxaiws 7d Ovynrdv 3 Plato, Timzeus, pp. 69-70. 

yévos fuvébecav. Kai dia radra dy 4 Plato, Timzeus, p. 73 B-D. 
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it may stimulate an ebullition of anger in the heart, and may 
transmit from thence its exhortations and threats through the 
many small blood channels to all the sensitive parts of the body : 
which may thus be rendered obedient everywhere to the orders 
of our better nature.’ 

In such ebullitions of anger, as well as in moments of immi- 
nent danger, the heart leaps violently, becoming 


< Functions 
overheated and distended by excess of fire. The of pe heart 
e e . nd lungs, 
Gods foresaw this, and provided a safeguard against Thoracic, 
soul, 


it by placing the lungs close at hand with the wind- 
pipe and trachea. The lungs were constructed soft and full of 
internal pores and cavities like a sponge ; without any blood,?— 
but receiving, instead of blood, both the air inspired through the 
trachea, and the water swallowed to quench thirst. Being thus 
always cool, and soft like a cushion, the lungs received and 
deadened the violent beating and leaping of the heart; at the 
same time that they cooled down its excessive heat, and rendered 
it a more equable minister for the orders of reason.* 

The third or lowest soul, of appetite and nutrition, was placed 
between the diaphragm and the navel. This region 


. Abdominal 
of the body was set apart like a manger for con- Soul_—diffi- 
taining necessary food: and the appetitive soul was Sronling tea 
tied up to it like a wild beast ; indispensable indeed a cay of 


for the continuance of the race, yet a troublesome 

adjunct, and therefore placed afar off, in order that its bellowings 
might disturb as little as possible the deliberations of the rational 
soul in the cranium, for the good of the whole. The Gods knew 
that this appetitive soul would never listen to reason, and that 
it must be kept under subjection altogether by the influence of 
phantoms and imagery. They provided an agency for this 
purpose in the liver, which they placed close upon the abode of 
the appetitive soul.4 They made the liver compact, smooth, and 


1 Plato, Timzeus, p. 70 B-C. 

2 Plato, Timeeus, p. 70 C. hv rod 
mAevmovos idéav eveditevoav, mpaTov 
ev padaxhy Kal dvamov, elra ojpay- 
yas évrds éxovgay olovy omdyyou Karta- 
TETPNMEVAS. 

Aristotle notices this opinion as held 
by some persons (not naming Plato), 
but impugns it as erroneous. He 


affirms that the lungs have more blood 
in them than any of the other viscera 
(Histor. Animal. i. 17, p. 496, b. 1-8; 
De Respirat. c. 15, p. 478, a. 13). 

3 Plato, Timzus, p. 70. 

4 Plato, Timeus, p. 71 A. eldores 
88 avtd ws Adyou mev ovTe Evvjoev 
ewedAev, cite Ty Kal peTadduBavor Tivds 
ad trav aicdjcewy, ovK EuhuTov avTe 
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brilliant, like a mirror reflecting images :—moreover, both sweet 
and bitter on occasions. The thoughts of the rational soul were 
thus brought within view of the appetitive soul, in the form of 
phantoms or images exhibited on the mirror of the liver. When 
the rational soul is displeased, not only images corresponding to 
this feeling are impressed, but the bitter properties of the liver 
are all called forth. It becomes crumpled, discoloured, dark and 
rough ; the gall bladder is compressed ; the veins carrying the 
blood are blocked up, and pain as well as sickness arise. On the 
contrary, when the rational soul is satisfied, so as to send forth 
mild and complacent inspirations,—-all this bitterness of the liver 
is tranquillised, and all its native sweetness called forth. The 
whole structure becomes straight and smooth ; and the images 
impressed upon it are rendered propitious. It is thus through 
the liver, and by means of these images, that the rational soul 
maintains its ascendancy over the appetitive soul; either to 
terrify and subdue, or to comfort and encourage it.' 

Moreover, the liver was made to serve another purpose. It 
The liveris was selected as the seat of the prophetic agency ; 
oy A . Which the Gods considered to be indispensable, as a 
prophetic refuge and aid for the irrational department of man. 
Fonction of ‘Though this portion of the soul had no concern with 
the spleen. sense or reason, they would not shut it out altogether 
from some glimpse of truth. The revelations of prophecy were 
accordingly signified on the liver, for the instruction and within 
the easy view of the appetitive soul : and chiefly at periods when 
the functions of the rational soul are suspended—either during 
sleep, or disease, or fits of temporary ecstasy. For no man in his 
perfect senses comes under the influence of a genuine prophetic 
inspiration. Sense and intelligence are often required to inter- 
pret prophecies, and to determine what is meant by dreams or 
signs or prognostics of other kinds: but such revelations are 


-received by men destitute of sense. To receive them, is the 


business of one class of men: to interpret them, that of another. 
It is a grave mistake, though often committed, to confound the 
two. It was in order to furnish prophecy to man, therefore, that 


Td pédew Tiav EcotTo Adywv, bTd S& TovTw dy Geds EmiBovdActoas avTE Thy Tod 
> a “ LA / id > / 

eiSoAwv Kai davtagpatwy vuKTds Te Kal Hratos idéav Evvearynaer. 

peO” jucpav padiora uxaywy)jaotro, 1 Plato, Timezeus, p. 71 C-D. 
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the Gods devised both the structure and the place of the liver. 
During life, the prophetic indications are clearly marked upon 
it : but after death they become obscure and hard to decipher. 

The spleen was placed near the liver, corresponding to it on 
the left side, in order to take off from it any impure or excessive 
accretions or accumulations, and thus to preserve it clean and 
pure. 

Such was the distribution of the one immortal and the two 
mortal souls, and such the purposes by which it was dictated. 
We cannot indeed (says Plato) proclaim this with full assurance 
as truth, unless the Gods would confirm our declarations. We 
must take the risk of affirming what appears to us probable— 
and we shall proceed with this risk yet further. The following 
is the pian and calculation according to which it was becoming 
that our remaining bodily frame should be put together. 

The Gods foresaw that we should be intemperate in our appetite 
for food and drink, and that we should thus bring 


; Pi ; Length of 
upon ourselves many diseases injurious to life. To the intesti- 
mitigate this mischief, they provided us with a great 7) capalin 
length of intestinal canal, but twisted it round so as ig 
to occupy but a small space, in the belly. All the frequently 


food which we introduce remains thus a long time 
within us, before it passes away. A greater interval elapses 
before we need fresh supplies of food. If the food passed away 
speedily, so that we were constantly obliged to renew it, and 
were therefore always eating—the human race would be utterly 
destitute of intelligence and philosophy. They would be beyond 
the controul of the rational soul.* 

Bone and flesh come next to be explained. Both of them 
derive their origin from the spinal marrow: in which pone—flesh 
the bonds of life are fastened, and soul is linked with —Marrow. 
body—the root of the human race. The origin of the spinal 
marrow itself is special and exceptional. Among the triangles 

1 Plato, Timeeus, pp. 71-72. 71 E: 


Té7’ Gv odTw pdvws diicxupicoiueda: 76 


ixavoy 58 oyuelov, ws pavTikyy adpo- 
Tivy Geds avOpwrivy Sédwxev: ovdeis 
yap evvous éhdrrera mavtixis évOgov Kat 
eAgdobs. 
Plato, Timzeus, p. 72 D. 
3 Plato, Timeeus, p. 72 D-E. 7d pév 
GAnOEés, Gs elpyrat, Ocod Luudyjoavros 


Ye why elikds Huly eipjaOar Kai vuv Kal Ere 
MaAAov avagKoTovar Staxivdvvevtéov Td 
pavar, kai mepdcOw . . . é« dH Aoytopod 
to.ovde Evvioracba madior av avTd Tav- 
TWV TPETOL. 


4 Plato, Timeus, p. 73 A. 
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employed in the construction of all the four elements, the Gods 
singled out the very best of each sort. Those selected were 
combined harmoniously with each other, and employed in the 
formation of the spinal marrow, as the universal seed ground 
(mavoreppiay) for all the human race. In this marrow the Gods 
planted the different sorts of souls; distributing and accom- 
modating the figure of each portion of marrow to the require- 
ments of each different soul. For that portion (called the ence- 
phalon, as being contained in the head) which was destined to 
receive the immortal soul, they employed the spherical figure 
and none other: for the remaining portion, wherein the mortal 
soul was to be received, they employed a mixture of the spherical 
and the oblong. All of it together was called by the same name 
marrow, covered and protected by one continuous bony case, and 
established as the holding ground to fasten the whole extent of 
soul with the whole extent of body.' 

Plato next explains the construction of ligaments and flesh—of 


‘Neils the mouth, tongue, teeth, and lips: of hair and nails.” 
Mouth— These last were produced with a long-sighted provi- 


Plants pro- dence: for the Gods foresaw that the lower animals 
nutrition of Would be produced from the degeneration of man, 
man, and that to them nails and claws would be absolutely 
indispensable : accordingly, a sketch or rudiment of nails was 
introduced into the earliest organisation of man.* Nutrition 
being indispensable to man, the Gods produced for this purpose 
plants (trees, shrubs, herbs, &c.)—with a nature cognate to that 
of man, but having only the lowest of the three human souls.* 
They then cut ducts and veins throughout the human body, in 
directions appropriate for distributing the nutriment everywhere. 
They provided proper structures (here curiously described) for 
digestion, inspiration, and expiration.» The constituent tri- 
angles within the body, when young and fresh, overpower the 
triangles, older and weaker, contained in the nutritive matters 
swallowed, and then appropriate part of them to the support and 
growth of the body: in old age, the triangles within are them- 
selves overpowered, and the body decays. When the fastenings, 


1 Plato, Timzus, p. 73 C-D. oe evOds yryvopevors bUmeTUToTAaVYTO 
. V TOV OVUXWY yévEerLV. 

? Plato, Tim. pp. 75-76. 4Plat, Tim. p. 77 BC. 

3 Plat. Tim. p. 76 E. d6ev év avOpa- 5 Plat. Tim. pp. 78-79. 
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whereby the triangles in the spinal marrow have been fitted 
together, are worn out and give way, they let go the fastenings of 
the soul also. The soul, when thus released in a natural way, 
flies away with delight. Death in this manner is pleasurable : 
though it is distressing, when brought on violently, by disease or 
wounds." 

Here Plato passes into a general survey of diseases and the 
proper treatment of them. “As to the source from 


General 
whence diseases arise (he says) this is a matter evident adhe a 
to every one. They arise from unnatural excess, and their 


deficiency, or displacement, of some one or more of ©#¥S¢: 
the four elements (fire, air, water, earth) which go to compose 
the body.”? If the element in excess be fire, heat and continuous 
fever are produced : if air, the fever comes on alternate days: if 
water (a duller element), it is a tertian fever: if earth, it is a 
quartan—since earth is the dullest and most sluggish of the 
. four.® 

Having dwelt at considerable length on the distempers of the 
body, the Platonic Timzeus next examines those of 
the soul, which proceed from the condition of the 
body. The generic expression for all distemper of ; 
the soul is, irrationality—unreason—absence of reason ; 
or intelligence. Of this there are two sorts—-madness 
and ignorance. Intense pleasures and pains are the 
gravest cause of madness.2 A man under either of these two 
influences—either grasping at the former, or running away from 
the latter, out of season—can neither see nor hear any thing 
rightly. He is at that moment mad and incapable of using his 
reason. When the flow of sperm round his marrow is over- 
charged and violent, so as to produce desires with intense throes 
of uneasiness beforehand and intense pleasure when satisfaction 
arrives,—his soul is really distempered and irrational, through 
the ascendancy of his body. Yet such a man is erroneously 
looked upon in general not as distempered, but as wicked volun- 


Diseases 
of mind— 


1 Plat. Tim. p. 81. 
2Plat. Tim. p. 81 E. 7d 8 rev 
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tarily, of his own accord. The truth is, that sexual intemperance 
is a disorder of the soul arising from an abundant flow of one 
kind of liquid in the body, combined with thin bones or defi- 
ciency in the solids) And nearly all those intemperate habits 
which are urged as matters of reproach against a man—as if he 
were bad willingly,—are urged only from the assumption of an 
erroneous hypothesis. No man is bad willingly, but only from 
some evil habit of body and from wrong or perverting treatment 
in youth ; which is hostile to his nature, and comes upon him 
against his own will.? 

Again, not merely by way of pleasures, but by way of pains 
Badness also, the body operates to entail evil or wickedness on 
ofmind , the soul. When acid or salt phlegm—when bitter 
body. and bilious humours—come to spread through the 
body, remaining pent up therein, without being able to escape by 
exhalation,—the effluvia which ought to have been exhaled from 
them become confounded with the rotation of the soul, producing 
in it all manner of distempers. These effluvia attack all the 
three different seats of the soul, occasioning great diversity of 
mischiefs according to the part attacked—irascibility, despon- 
dency, rashness, cowardice, forgetfulness, stupidity. Such bad. 
constitution of the body serves as the foundation of ulterior 
mischief. And when there supervene, in addition, bad systems 
of government and bad social maxims, without any means of 
correction furnished to youth through good social instruction—it 
is from these two combined causes, both of them against our own 
will, that all of us who are wicked become wicked. Parents 
and teachers are more in fault than children and pupils. We 
must do our best to arrange the bringing up, the habits, and the 
instruction, so as to eschew evil and attain good.? 

After thus describing the causes of corruption, both in body 
Preserva. 0d mind, Plato adverts to the preservative and cor- 
ae and rective agencies applicable tothem. Between the one 

ealing _ : 
agencies and the other, constant proportion and symmetry 
against dis- must be imperatively maintained. When the one is 


ease—well- 


pins en pag , strong, and the other weak, nothing but mischief can 
mindand ensue. Mind must not be exercised alone, to the 


1 Plato, Timeeus, p. 86 C-D. 2 Plato, Timzus, p. 87 A-C. 
3 Plat. Tim. pp. 87-88 A. 
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exclusion of body; nor body alone, without mind. pees Sonn 
Each must be exercised, so as to maintain adequate " 
reaction and equilibrium against the other. We ought never to 
let the body be at rest: we must keep up within it a perpetual 
succession of moderate shocks, so that it may make suitable 
resistance against foreign causes of movement, internal and 
external. The best of all movements is, that which is both in 
itself and made by itself: analogous to the self-continuing rota- 
tion both of the Kosmos and of the rational soul in our cranium.’ 
Movement in itself, but by an external agent, is less good. The 
worst of all is, movement neither in itself nor by itself. Among 
these three sorts of movement, the first is, Gymnastic: the 
second, propulsion backwards and forwards in a swing, gestation 
in a carriage: the third is, purgation or medicinal distur- 
bance. This last is never to be employed, except in extreme 
emergencies. 

We must now indicate the treatment necessary for mind alone, - 
apart from body. It has been already stated, that |. ont 
there are in each of us three souls, or three distinct proper for 
varieties of soul; each having its own separate place see! —_ 
and special movements. Of these three, that which body—su- 
is most exercised must necessarily become the “peers en 
strongest : that which is left unexercised, unmoved, S°vlmustbe 
at rest or in indolence,—will become the weakest. 

The object to be aimed at is, that all three shall be exercised in 
harmony or proportion with each other. Respecting the soul 
in our head, the grandest and most commanding of the three, 
we must bear in mind that it is this which the Gods have assigned 
to each man as his own special Demon or presiding Genius. 
Dwelling as it does in the highest region of the body, it marks 
us and links us as akin with heaven—as a celestial and not a 
terrestrial plant, having root in heaven and not in earth. It is 
this encephalic or head-soul, which, connected with and sus- 
pended from the divine soul of the Kosmos, keeps our whole 


1 Plat. Tim. p. 88 C. 4Plat. Tim. p. 89 A. dSevrépa dé H 

2 Plat. Tim. p. 88 D-E. ba TOV aiwpyrewr. 

3 Plat. Tim. p. 89 A. trav 8 ad Foes, in the Gconomia Hipposaace 
Kivhjoewv } év éaut@ bh EavTod api v. Aidpa, gives information about these 
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body in its erect attitude. Now if a man neglects this soul, 
directing all his favour and development towards the two others 
(the energetic or the appetitive),—all his judgments will infal- 
libly become mortal and transient, and he himself will be 
degraded into a mortal being, as far as it is possible for man to 
become so. But if he devotes himself to study and meditation 
on truth, exercising the encephalic soul more than the other two 
—he will assuredly, if he seizes truth,! have his mind filled with 
immortal and divine judgments, and will become himself im- 
mortal, as far as human nature admits of it. Cultivating as he 
does systematically the divine element within him, and having 
his in-dwelling Genius decorated as perfectly as possible, he will 
be eminently well-inspired or happy.? 
The mode of cultivating or developing each soul is the same 
—to assign to each the nourishment and the move- 
We must ment which is suitable to it. Now the movements 


study and 


gens aga which are kindred and congenial to our divine 
tions of the encephalic soul, are—the rotations of the Kosmos 
ftosmos, and the intellections traversing the Kosmical soul. 


way to It is these that we ought to follow and study. By 
amend the . . ‘ : - 
rotations of learning and embracing in our minds the rotations 


the rational and proportions of the Kosmos, we shall assimilate 
the comprehending subject to the comprehended 

object, and shall rectify that derangement of our own intra- 
cranial rotations, which was entailed upon us by our birth 
into a body. By such assimilation, we shall attain the perfec- 
tion of the life allotted to us, both at present and for the future.® 
We have thus—says the Platonic Timzus in approaching his 
Construc- conclusion—gone through all those matters which 


—_, onieds, we promised at the beginning, from the first con- 


La ry Oe struction of the Kosmos to the genesis of man. We 
ye. all trea must now devote a few words to the other animals. 


1 Plato, Timzeus, p. 90 C. av ep 3 Plato, Timeus, pp. 90 D, 91 C-D. 
aAnGeias Efamrynra. ee pet prying Pow 
‘ ‘ , newly introduced mode of procreation 
2 P lato, Timeus, p. 90 B-D. EXOVTH __is eis apovpay THv pyiTpav adpara 
Ti APTOY C2 HAAR KeROaPNMAVOP Vor Sal- smd ouikpoTnTos Kal adiamAacTa gaa 
pova Evvotkov év aurTw, dtapepovTws ev- katacmeipavres—is remarkable, as it 
Saipova. etvat. might be applied to the spermatozoa, 
It is hardly possible to translate which nevertheless he cannot have 
this play upon the word evdaipwv. known. 
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All of these derive their origin from man, by suc- the degra- 

° ‘ es . on of 
cessive degradations. The first transition is from primitive 
man into woman. Men whose lives had been cha- ™*™ 
racterised by cowardice or injustice, were after death and in 
their second birth born again as women. It was then that the 
Gods planted in us the sexual impulse, reconstructing the bodily 
organism with suitable adjustment, on the double pattern, male 
and female.’ 

Such was the genesis of women, by a partial transformation 
and diversification of the male structure. 

We next come to birds; who are likewise a degraded birth 
or formation, derived from one peculiar mode of degeneracy 
in man: hair being transmuted into feathers and wings. Birds 
were formed from the harmless, but light, airy, and superficial 
men; who, though carrying their minds aloft to the study of 
kosmical phenomena, studied them by visual observation and 
not by reason, foolishly imagining that they had discovered 
the way of reaching truth.? 

The more brutal land animals proceeded from men totally 
destitute of philosophy, who neither looked up to the heavens 
nor cared for celestial objects: from men making no use what- 
ever of the rotations of their encephalic soul, but following 
exclusively the guidance of the lower soul in the trunk. Through 
such tastes and occupations, both their heads and their anterior 
limbs became dragged down to the earth by the force of affinity. 
Moreover, when the rotations of the encephalic soul, from want 
of exercise, became slackened and fell into desuetude, the round 
form of the cranium was lost, and converted into an oblong or 
some other form. These men thus degenerated into quadrupeds 
and multipeds: the Gods furnishing a greater number of feet 
in proportion to the stupidity of each, in order that its approxi- 
mations to earth might be multiplied. To some of the more 
stupid, however, the Gods gave no feet nor limbs at all; con- 
straining them to drag the whole length of their bodies along 
the ground, and to become Reptiles.* 


1Plat. Tim. p. 91 D. Whoever butes, and capacities of women, will 
compares the step of marked degenera- recognise a material difference between 
tion oorgee ec con gen pores : oe the two. 
men women—wi which is ‘ 
affirmed by Plato in the fifth book of 7 Plato, Timmeus, p. 91 E. 
the Republic about the character, attri- 3 Plato, Timzeus, pp. 91-92. 
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Out of the most stupid and senseless of mankind, by still 
greater degeneracy, the Gods formed Fishes or Aquatic Animals : 
—the fourth and lowest genus, after Men, Birds, Land-Animals. 
This race of beings, from their extreme want of mind, were 
not considered worthy to live on earth, or to respire thin and 
pure air. They were condemned to respire nothing but deep 
and turbid water, many of them, as oysters, and other descrip- 
tions of shellfish, being fixed down at the lowest depth or 
bottom. 

It is by such transitions (concludes the Platonic Timzeus) 
that the different races of animals passed originally, and still 
continue to pass, into each other. The interchange is determined 
by the acquisition or loss of reason or irrationality.? 





The vast range of topics, included in this curious exposition, 
Large range is truly remarkable: Kosmogony or Theogony, First 
of topics Philosophy, Physics (resting upon Geometry and 
meeerores Arithmetic), Zoology, Physiology, Anatomy, Patho- 
Timeous. logy, Therapeutics, mental as well as physical. Of 
all these, I have not been able to furnish more than scanty 
illustrations; but the whole are well worthy of study, as the 
conjectures of a great and ingenious mind in the existing state 
of knowledge and belief among the Greeks: and all the more 
worthy, because they form in many respects a striking contrast 
with the points of view prevalent in more recent times. 

The position and functions of the Demiurgus, in the Timzus, 

form a peculiar phase in Grecian Philosophy, and 
ee hit ite even in the doctrine of Plato himself: for the theo- 
Platonic logy and kosmology of the Timeeus differ consider- 
ES ona ma ably from what we read in the Phedrus, Politikus, 
perianal Republic, Leges, &. The Demiurgus is presented 
sophersof in Timeus as a personal agent, pre-kosmical and 
poten extra-kosmical: but he appears only as initiating ; 


he begets or fabricates, once for all, a most beautiful 


1 Plato, Timeeus, p. 92 B. petBetrart Ta CHa eis aAANAG, 
2 Plato, Timzus, p. 92 B. kai kata vod Kai dvoias amoBodyy Kat Krjoee 
tadra Sy wavTa TéTE Kat viv Sta- peraBadrdAdpeva. 
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Kosmos (employing all the available material, so that nothing 
more could afterwards be added). The Kosmos having body 
and soul, is itself a God, but with many separate Gods resident 
within it, or attached to it.. The Demiurgus then retires, leav- 
ing it to be peopled and administered by the Gods thus generated, 
or by its own soul. His acting and speaking is recounted in the 
manner of the ancient mythes: and many critics, ancient as well 
as modern, have supposed that he is intended by Plato only 
as a mythical personification of the Idea Boni: the construc- 
tion described being only an ideal process, like the generation 
of a geometrical figure.1 Whatever may have been Plato’s own 
intention, in this last sense his hypothesis was interpreted by 
his immediate successors, Speusippus and Xenokrates, as well 
as by Eudémus.? Aristotle in his comments upon Plato takes 
little notice of the Demiurgus: the hypothesis (of a distinct 
personal constructive agent) did not fit into his princypia of 
the Kosmos, and he probably ranked it among those mythical 
modes of philosophising which he expressly pronounces to be 
unworthy of serious criticism.’ Various succeeding philosophers 


Pe 1 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Timzeun, p. 


Zeller, Platonische Studien, pp. 207- 
215 ; also his Gesch. d. Phil. d. Griech. 
vol. ii. p. 508 seq. ed. 2nd; and 
Susemihl, Genetische Entwicklung 


_ der Platon. Philosophie, vol. ii. pp. 


a 


322-340. Ueberweg, Ueber die Platon. 
Welt-seele, p. 69; Brandis, Gesch. der 
Griech. Philos. ii. ex. pp. 357-365. 
A good note of Ast (Platon’s Leben 
und Schriften, p. 363 seq.) illustrates the 
analogy between the tonic Timzeus 
and the old Greek cosmogonic poems. 

2 Respecting Speusippus and Xeno- 
krates, see Aristotel. De Coelo, i. 10, 
pp. 279-280, with Scholia, 487, b. 37, 
488, b. 15, 489, av 10, Brandis. 
specting Eudemus, Krantor, Eudorus, 
and the majority of the Platonic fol- 
lowers, see Plutarch, De Anime Pro- 
creatione in Timezo, 1012 D, 1013 A, 
1015 D, 1017 B, 1028 B. 

Plutarch reasons against them ; but 


he their interpretation as 
the oie: soon one. 

See also the view ascribed to Speu- 
sippus and the oreans by Ari- 
stotle (Metaphys. A. 1072, a. 1, b. 30). 

3 Proklus ad Platon. Tim. ii. pp. 
138 E, 328, ed. Schn.: } yap mdvos 7 


padvora, TlAdrey ti 27d Tov mpovo- 
ot aitiq Karexpycato, dyciv > Oed- 
aOTOS, TOUTO ye KAaA@S aUTS papTY- 
bs ‘And anotiver reference to Theo- 
phrastus, in Proklus, pp. 117, 417 Schn. 
Also pp. 118 E-F, 279 Schn.: ’Aperroréa: 
Bev ovv Thy év TH Snuoupys Taévv OvK ol- 
dev . . . 0 88 WAdtwv’Opdet cvverréuevos 
év te Snurovpyo mparov elvai dnor thy 
Taktv, Kai TO TP T@V epo@v oAov. For 
further coincidences between the Pla- 
tonic Timeus and Orpheus (6 deoAd- 
os) see Proklus ad Time. pe. 233- 

5, Schn. The passage of Aristotle 
aw gee those who blended mythe 
and philosophy is remarkable, Meta- 

hys. B. 1000, a. 9-20. Oi pév odv mepi 
Hoiodov, Kai mdvtes door Peoddyor, 
povov éhpdvticay TOU miBavod TOD mpds 
avrovs, nuav 8° @Avrywpnoav ... "AAAA 
mepi mev Tov pvOiKws TodiGomévwv ovK 
afvov meta omovdas oKometv: trapa Sé 
twv dt dmodeifews Acydvtwv Set muv- 
OdvecOa dvepwravras, &c. About those 
whom Aristotle calls ot peptypévoe 
(partly mythe, partly philosophy), see 
Metaphys. N. 1091, b. 8. 

Compare, on Aristotle’s non-recog- 
nition of the Platonic Demiurgus, a 
remarkable note of Prantl, ad Aristot. 
Physica, viii. p. 524, also p. 478, in 
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also, especially the Stoics, while they insisted much upon Pro- 
vidence, conceived this as residing in the Kosmos itself, and in 
the divine intra-kosmical agencies. 

But though the idea of a pre-kosmic Demiurgus found little 
favour among the Grecian schools of philosophy, 


ti 9 gn ° 
pay pee before the Christian era—it was greatly welcomed 
ny among the Hellenising Jews at Alexandria, from 


drine Jews, Aristobulus (about B. co. 150) down to Philo. It 
te apace! formed the suitable point of conjunction, between 
ape Hellenic and Judaic speculation. The marked dis- 

tinction drawn by Plato between the Demiurgus, and 
the constructed or generated Kosmos, with its in-dwelling Gods 
—provided a suitable place for the Supreme God of the Jews, 
degrading the Pagan Gods in comparison. The Timzus was 
compared with the book of Genesis, from which it was even 
affirmed that Plato had copied. He received the denomination 
of the atticising Moses: Moses writing in Attic Greek.’ It was 
thus that the Platonic Timzeus became the medium of transition, 
from the Polytheistic theology which served as philosophy among 


his edition of that treatise, Leipsic, 
1854. Weisse speaks to the same 
effect in his translation of the Physica 
of Aristotle, pp. 350-356, Leips. 1829. 

Lichtenstadt, in his ingenious work, 
(Ueber Platon’s Lehren auf dem 
Gebiete der Natur-Forschung und 
der Heilkunde, Leipsic, 1826), ranks 
several of the characteristic tenets of 
the Timzus as only mythical: the 
pre-existent Chaos, the divinity of 
the entire Kosmos, even the metem- 
psychosis, though it is affirmed most 
directly,—see pp. 24, 46, 48, 86, d&c. 
How much of all this Plato intended 
as purely mythical, appears to me 
impossible to determine. I agree with 
the opinion of Ueberweg, that Plato 
did not draw any clear line in his own 
mind between the mythical and the 
ee die Platon. Weltseele, pp. 

0-71). 

1 The learned work of Gfrérer— 
Philo und die Jtidisch-Alexandrin. 
Theosophie—illustrates well this coa- 
lescence of Platonism with the Penta- 
teuch in the minds of the Hellenising 
Jews at Alexandria. ‘‘ Aristobulus 
maintained, 150 years earlier than 
Philo, that not only the oldest Grecian 
poets, Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, &c., 


but also the most celebrated thinkers, 
especially Plato, had acquired all their 
wisdom from a very old translation of 
the Pentateuch” (Gfroérer, i. p. 308, 
also ii. 111-118). The first form of 
Grecian ogwypenre:d which found favour 
among the Alexandrine Jews was the 
Platonic :—‘‘since a Jew could not 
fail to be pleased—besides the magni- 
ficent style and high moral tone—with 
a certain likeness between the Oriental 
Kosmogonies and the Timeeus, the 
favourite treatise of all Theosophists,” 
see p. 72. Compare the same work, 
pp. 78-80-167-184-314. 

Philo calls Sokrates avip rapa Mwiicet 
Ta TpoTéAeta THS Todias avaddaxOeis: 
he refers to the terminology of the Pla- 
tonic Timeeus (Gfrorer, 308-327-328). 

Eusebius (Prep. Ev. ix. 6, xi. 10), 
citing Aristobulus and Numenius, 
says Ti yap éore TlAdtwv, } Mwiors 
artixigwv; Compare also the same 
work, xi. 16-25-29, and xiii. 18, where 
the harmony between Plato and Moses, 
and the preference of the author for 
Plato over other Greek philosophers, 
are. earnestly declared. 

See also Vacherot, Histoire Critique 
de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie, vol. i. pp. 110- 
163-319-335. 
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the early ages of Greece, to the omnipotent Monotheism to which 
philosophy became subordinated after the Christian era. 

Of the vast outline sketched in the Timeus, no part illustrates 
better the point of view of the author, than what is Physiology 
said about human anatomy and physiology. The hee 
human body is conceived altogether as subservient to Timwus— 
an ethical and wsthetical teleology : it is (like the St29rdinate 


to Plato’s 
Praxitelean statue of Eros!) a work adapted to an pare of 
archetypal model in Plato’s own heart—his emotions, tel 
preferences, antipathies.2 The leading idea in his pis 

soul at once 
presumed character of the Demiurgus, and to those and mental. 
generated Gods who are assumed to act as his ministers? The 
purposes which Plato ascribes, both to the one and to the others, 
self have aimed at accomplishing, if he had possessed demiurgic 
power : just as the Republic describes the principles on which he 
would have constituted a Commonwealth, had he been lawgiver 
both of the great Kosmos and of its little human miniature, in a 
way corresponding to these sublime purposes. The three souls, 
each with its appropriate place and functions, form the cardinal 


teleology. 
mind is, What purposes would be most suitable to the edadiedat 
emanate from his own feelings: they are such as he would him- 
or Oekist. His inventive fancy depicts the interior structure, 
principle of the organism : the unity of which is maintained by 


1Ipagirédns dv eracxe SinxpiBwoev 16, p. 284, xiii. 2, p. 126, xv. 8, p. 252, 
‘ Kuhn). 


pura 
e& idins EdAxwv apxérvmov Kpa- 3 Respecting a view analogous to 
dims— Anthologia). that of Plato, M. Littré observes, in 


2 Plato says (Tim. p. 53 E) that in 
investigating the fundamental con- 
figuration of the elements you must 
search for the most beautiful : these 
will of course be the true ones. Again, 
p. 72 EB, é« 5) Aoyrouod totovde Evvi- 
oragda padior av adto mavtwrv mpé- 
mot. Galen applies an analogous 
principle of reasoning to explain the 
structure of apes, whom he pronounces 
to be a caricature of man. Man having 
a rational and intelligent soul, Nature 
has properly attached to it an admir- 
able bodily organism : with equal pro- 
priety she has assigned to the ape a 
ridiculous bodily organism, because he 

a ridiculous soul—Adgéevev av % 
Picts, yedroiw Thy Wuxhy gow yedroiav 
Expiv So0jver cwHpatos KaTacKkevyiv (De 

su Partium, i. c. 13, pp. 80-81, iii. 


his Proleg. to the Hippokratic treatise 
Ilept Kapdins (CEuvres d’Hippocrate 
T. ix. p. 77):—‘*‘Deux fois lPauteur 
s’occupe des fins de la structure (du 
coeur) et admire avec quelle habileté 
elles sont atteintes. La premiére, c’est 
& propos des valvules sigm@ides : il est 
instruit de leur usage, qui est de fer- 
mer le coeur du cété de l’artére; et dés- 
lors, son admiration ne se méprend pas, 
quand il fait tem a avec quelle 
exactitude ils accomplissent leur office. 
Mais elle se méprend quand, se tour- 
nant vers les oreillettes, elle loue la 
main de lartiste habile qui les a si 
bien arrangées fo souffler l’air dans 
le coeur. Ces éceptions de la. téléo- 
logie sont perpétuelles dans Vhistoire 
de la science; & chaque instant, on 
s’est extasié devant des structures que 


4—17 
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the spinal marrow in continuity with the brain; all the three 
souls having their roots in different parts of this continuous line. 
Neither of these three souls is immaterial, in the sense which that 
word now bears: even the encephalic rational soul—the most 
exalted in function, and commander of the other two—has its own 
extension and rotatory motion: as the kosmical soul has also, 
though yet more exalted in its endowments. All these souls have 
material properties, and are implicated essentially with other 
material agents:+ all are at once material and mental. The 
encephalic or rational soul has its share in material properties, 
while the abdominal or appetitive soul also has its share in mental 
properties : even the liver has for its function to exhibit images 
impressed by the rational soul, and to serve as the theatre of 
prophetic representations.? 
The Platonic doctrine, of three souls in one organism, derives 
a peculiar interest from the earnest way in which it is 


piled espoused afterwards by Galen. This last author re- 
e P y 

een presents Plato as agreeing in main doctrines with 
afterwards Hippokrates. He has composed nine distinct Dis- 
y Galen. 


sertations or Books, for the purpose of upholding their 
joint doctrines. But the agreement which he shows between 
Hippokrates and Plato is very vague, and his own agreement with 
Plato is rather ethical than physiological. What is the essence 
of the three souls, and whether they are immortal or not, Galen 
leaves undecided :* but that there must be three distinct souls in 
each human body, and that the supposition of one soul only is an 
absurdity—he considers Plato to have positively demonstrated. 


Yimagination seule appropriait 4 cer- 
taines fonctions. ‘Cet optimisme’ (dit 
Condorcet dans son Fragment sur 
YAtlantide) ‘qui consiste & trouver tout 
& merveille dans la nature telle qu’on 
Yinvente, 4 condition d’admirer égale- 
ment sa sagesse, si par malheur on 
avait découvert qu’elle a suivi d’autres 
combinaisons ; cet optimisme de détail 
doit étre banni de la philosophie, 
dont le but n’est pas d’admirer, mais 
de connaitre ; qui, dans Il’étude, cherche 
la vérité, et non des motifs de recon- 
naissance.’” 

1Proklus could hardly make out 
that Plato recognised any wuxhv apme- 
Oexrov, ad Tim. ii. pp. 220, 94 A, 


2Plat. Tim. p. 71 B-C. The criti- 
cism of Aristotle (De Partibus Animal. 
iv. 2, 676, b. 21) is directed against 
this doctrine, but without namin 
Plato. But when Aristotle says Oc 
Aéyovres Tiv oho THS XoOARs aicby- 
Tews TLVdS ElvaL OnpEloY, Ov KaAaS 
Aéyovorv, he substitutes the bile in 
place of the liver. Plato does not 
connect the bile with the liver. In 
Aristotle’s mind the two are intimately 
associated. 


3Galen, De Foetuum Formatione, 
p. 701, Kiihn. 7 Oicias trav duat- 
kav Suvadpewv, p. 763. Tept trav ris 
Wuxis “Hav, p. 773. 
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He rejects the doctrine of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Poseidonius, 
and others, who acknowledged only one soul, lodged in the heart, 
but with distinct co-existent powers.! 


So far Galen concurs with Plato. 
plicity of soul with a physiological theory of his own, 
which he professes to derive from, or at least to hold 
in common with, Hippokrates and Plato. 
cognises three dpyas—principia, beginnings, origi- 
nating and governing organs—in the body: the 
brain, which is the origin of all the nerves, both of 
sensation and motion: the heart, the origin of the 
arteries: the liver, the sanguifacient organ, and the 


But he connects this tri- 


Admiration 
of Galen for | 
Plato—his 
eement 
with Plato, 
and his dis- 
sension 
from 
Plato—his 
improved 
physiology. 


Galen re- 


origin of the veins which distribute nourishment to all parts of 
the body. These three are respectively the organs of the rational, 
the energetic, and the appetitive soul.” 

The Galenian theory here propounded (which held its place in 
physiology until Harvey’s great discovery of the circulation of 


1Galen, De Hipp. et Plat. Dogm. 
iii. pp. 337-347, Kiihn, vi. pp. 515-516, i. 
p. 200, iv. p. 363, ix. p. 727. 


2 Galen, Hi a et Plat. Dogm. viii. 
pp. 656-657, Kiihn. é& dv émrepaiveto n 


Tov prcBav apx) Td rap vrapxetv 
MaAW eElmeTO, Kal THS KOLVAS Tmpds TA 
guta Svvauews apxiv elvac tovto 7d 
orddyxvov, nvriva Svvauw 6 TlAdrwv 
érvOuunrixyy ovouage.. Compare vi. 
519-572, vii. 600-601. 

The same triplicity of apyai in the 
organism had been recognised by 
Erasistratus, later than Aristotle, 
though long before Galen. Kai’Epaci- 
orpatos 5é ws apxds Kal arorxeta OAov 


, « , td 
wwomatos vmoTiWéuevos Thy TpiTAoKiar * 
> 


Tov ayyeiwv, vevpa, Kal dAéBas, Kat 
aptnpias (Galen, T. iv. p. 3875, ed. 
Basil). See Littré, Introduction aux 
{Euvres d’Hippocrate, T. i. p. 203. 
Plato does not say, as Galen declares 
him to say, that the appetitive soul 
has its F aor seat or apx} in the 
liver. has its seat between the 
diaph and the navel ; the liver is 
laced in this region as an outlyin 
ort, occupied by the rational soul, 
and used for the purpose of controuling 
the rebellious tendencies of the appe- 
titive soul. Chrysippus (ap. Galen, 
Hipp. et Plat. Dogm. iii. p. 288, Kiihn) 
sta A Plato’s sae aa — be 
Temwephs Wvx} More simply and faith- 
fully than Galen himself Compare 


his words ib. viii. p. 651, vi. p. 519 
Galen represents Plato as saying that 
nourishment is furnished by _ the 
stomach first to the liver, to be there 
made into blood and sent round the 
body through the veins (pp. 576-578). 
This is Galen’s own theory (De Usu 
Partium, iv. P. 268, Kiihn), but 
it is not to be found in Plato. Who- 
ever reads the Timzeus, pp. 77-78, will 
see that Plato’s theory of the conver- 
sion of food into blood, and its trans- 
mission as blood through the veins, is 
altogether different. It is here that 
he propounds his singular hypothesis— 
the interior network of air and fire, 
and the oscillating ebb and flow of 
these intense agencies in the cavity of 
the abdomen. The liver has nothing 
to do with the process. 

So again Galen (p. 573) puts upon 
the words of Plato about the heart— 
myhv Tov mepipepouévov ahodpas ai- 
paros—an interpretation conformable 
to the Galenian theory, but noway 
consistent with the statements of 
the Timzus itself. And he treats 
the comparison of the cranium and the 
rotations of the brain within, to the 
rotations of the spherical Kosmos-— 
which comparison weighed tly in 
Plato’s mind—as an illustrative simile 
without any philosophical value (Galen, 
H. et P. D. ii. 4, p. 230, Kiithn ; Plato, 
Tim. pp. 41 B, 90 A). 
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the blood in the seventeenth century), though proved by fuller 
investigation to be altogether erroneous as to the liver—and 
partially erroneous as to the heart—is nevertheless made by its 
author to rest upon plausible reasons, as well as upon many 
anatomical facts, and results of experiments on the animal body, 
by tying or cutting nerves and arteries! Its resemblance with 
the Platonic theory is altogether superficial: while the Galenian 
reasoning, so far from resembling the Platonic, stands in striking 
contrast with it. Anxious as Galen is to extol Plato, his manner 
of expounding and defending the Platonic thesis is such as to 
mark the scientific progress realised during the five centuries 
intervening between the two. Plato himself, in the Timzus, 
displays little interest or curiosity about the facts of physiology : 
the connecting principles, whereby he explains to himself the 
mechanism of the organs as known by ordinary experience, are 
altogether psychological, ethical, teleological. In the praise which 
Galen, with his very superior knowledge of the human organism, 
bestows upon the Timeeus, he unconsciously substitutes a new 
doctrine of his own, differing materially from that of Plato. 

I have no space here to touch on the interesting comparisons 


Physiology Which might be made between the physiology and 
Pa pene pathology of the Timzeus—and that which we read in 
Plato— other authors of the same century—Aristotle and the 
compared | Hippokratic treatises. More than one allusion is 
Aristotle made in the Timeeus to physicians: and Plato cites 
and the f . ; : 

Hippokratic Hippokrates in other dialogues with respect.2. The 
treatises. 


study and practice of medicine was at that time 
greatly affected by the current speculations respecting Nature 
as a whole: accomplished physicians combined both lines of 
study, implicating kosmical and biological theories :? and in the 
Platonic Timeeus, the former might properly be comprised in 


1 Galen (Hipp. et Plat. Dogm. ii. p. 
233, Kiihn). atrou ye hpsts, amep émary- 
yedrducda Adye, | TAVTA emt Tals TwV 


480, b. 21, and Tepit ris Kad’ 
MOVTURTS, i. p. 463, a. 5. TeV taTpav 
ot xaptévtes. Compare Hippokrat. De 


Urvov 


Goav dvarowats emdeixvupev, &e. 
220: I1d0ev obv TOUTO SerxOyjoerae ; 76- 
Ocv GdAAOVeV H Ek TOV AVATOMO? ; 

2 Plato, Phedrus, p. 270; Prota- 
sone p. 311. 

3 See a remarkable passage, Ari- 
stotel. De Sensu, 436, a. 21, tov Latpa@v 
ol grrocodw7épws ov TEXVNVY MeETLOVTES, 
&c.: also De Respiratione, ad finem, 


Aere, Locis, &c., c. 2. 

M. Littré observes :— 

“‘La science antique, et par consé- 
quent la médecine qui en formait une 
branche, était essentiellement synthé- 
tique. Platon, dans le Charmide, dit 
qu’on ne peut guérir la partie sans le 
tout. Le philosophe avait pris cette 
idée & l’enseignement médical qui se 
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the latter, since the entire Kosmos is regarded as one animated 
and rational being. Among the sixty treatises in the Hippo- 
kratic collection, composed by different authors, there are mate- 
rial differences—sometimes even positive opposition—both of 
doctrine and spirit. Some of them are the work of practitioners, 
familiar with the details of sickness and bodily injuries, as well 
as with the various modes of treatment: others again proceed 
from pure theorists, following out some speculative dogmas more 
or less plausible, but usually vague and indeterminate. It is to 
one of this last class of treatises that Galen chiefly refers, when 
he dwells upon the agreement between Plato and Hippokrates.} 
This is the point which the Platonic Timeus has in common with 


both Hippokrates and Aristotle. 


donnait de son temps: cet enseigne- 
ment partait done du tout, de len- 
semble ; nous en avons la preuve dans 
le livre méme du Pronostic, qui nous 
montre d’une maniére frappante com- 
ment la composition des écrits par- 
ticuliers se subordonne & la conception 
générale de la science; ce livre, tel 
qu’ Hippocrate l’a composé, ne pouvait 
se faire qu’d une époque ot la mé- 
decine conservait encore l’empreinte 
des doctrines encyclopédiques qui 
avaient constitué le fond de tout 
Yenseignement oriental.” (Littré, 
uvres D’Hippocrate, T. ii. p. 96. Ar- 
gument prefixed to the Prognostikon.) 

1 He alludes especially to the Hip- 
pokratic treatise Hepi ®icvos avOpwrov, 
see De oe et Plat. Dogm. viii. pp. 
674-710, ed. Kiihn. 

In the valuable Hippokratic compo- 
sition—Tepi ‘Apyxatns "Intpexis —(vol. 
ik pp. 570-636, ed. Littré) the author 
distinguished inrpo/, properly so-called, 
from godicrai, who merely laid down 
pen principles about medicine. 

e enters a protest against the em- 
 ommeme in reference to medicine, of 
hose large and indefinite assumptions 
which characterised the works of 
Sophists or physical philosophers such 
as Empedokles (pp. 570-620, Littré), 
“*Such compositions,” he says, if open} 
less to the medical art than to the a 
of literary composition”—éy 8& rov- 
Téwy mév doa Tiwi ecipyrac cofioTh 7 
intpd, 7) yéyparrar mepi dvovos, Focov 
vouitw TH intpixy “réxvy mpoorjkev F 
TH ypabixy (p. 620). Such men can- 
not (he says) deal with a case of actual 


But on the other hand, Timzus 


appears entirely wanting in that element of observation, and 


cee ages they ought to speak intelli- 
gible language—yvwora Aéyety Totae 
onuornor (p. 572). Again, in the 
Treatise De Aere, Locis, et Aquis, 
Hippokrates defends himself against 
the charge of entering upon topics 
which are perewpoddya (vol. ii. p. 14, 
Littré). 

The Platonic Timzeus would have 
been considered by Hippokrates as 
the work of a codioryjs. It was com- 

osed not for professional readers alone, 
but for the public—ériocrac@a és bcov 
eixds idcatnv—(Hippokrat. Iepi Iadav, 
vol. vi. p. 208, Littré). 

The Hippokratic treatises afford 
evidence of an established art, with 
traditions of tolerably long standing 
a considerable medical literature, and 
even much oral debate on medical 
subjects—évavriov dxpoaréwy (Hipp. 
Ilepit_ Novowv, vol. vi. pp. 140-142- 
150, Littré). ‘*Os av mepi inovos é0ér 
épwrdv te dp0as, Kal epwrevte amoxpt- 
veo@ar, Kal avridéyey OpOas, évOuueeoOar 
xpy Tad (p. 140). . . Taira évOuundévra 
StapvaAdooew Set ev Toior Adyouow* 
6, Te av 5€é Tis TOVTwY auapTavy, i A€éywv 
}) €pwrav i dmoxpuvduevos, . . . TavTH 
PvAdooovrTa xp émitierar ev TH avTi- 
Aoyén (p. 142). 

The method, which Sokrates and 
Plato applied to ethical topics, was 
thus app ied by others to medicine 
and medical dogmas. How the do 
of the Platonic Timzeus would have 
fared, if scrutinised with oral interro- 
gations in this spirit, by men even far 
inferior to Sokrates himself in acute- 
ness—I will not say. 
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special care about matters of fact, which these two last-mentioned 
authors very frequently display, even while confusing themselves 
by much vagueness of dogmatising theory. The Timzus evinces 
no special study of matters of fact: it contains ingenious and fan- 
ciful combinations, dictated chiefly from the ethical and theolo- 
gical point of view, but brought to bear upon such limited amount 
of knowledge as an accomplished man of Plato’s day could hardly 
fail to acquire without special study. In the extreme importance 
which it assigns to diet, regimen, and bodily discipline, it agrees 
generally with Hippokrates: but for the most part, the points of 
contrast are more notable than those of agreement. 

From the glowing terms in which Plato describes the archi- 
Comtcant tectonic skill and foresight of those Gods who put 
between the together the three souls and the body of man, we 
of Plato for should anticipate that the fabric would be perfect, 
es of and efficacious for all intended purposes, in spite of 
theKosmos, interruptions or accidents. But Plato, when he passes 
fective re. from purposes to results, is constrained to draw a far 
ae darker picture. He tells us that the mechanism of 
scribes. the human body will work well, only so long as the 
juncture of the constituent triangles is fresh and tight: after 
that period of freshness has passed, it begins to fail.’ But 
besides this, there exist a formidable catalogue of diseases, 
attacking both body and mind: the cause of which (Plato says) 
“is plain to every one”: they proceed from excess, or deficiency, 
or displacement, of some one among the four constituent ele- 
ments of the human body.? If we enquire why the wise Construc- 
tors put together their materials in so faulty a manner, the only 
reply to be made is, that the counteracting hand of Necessity was 
too strong for them. In the Hesiodic and other legends respect- 
ing anthropogony we find at least a happy commencement, and 
the deterioration gradually supervening after it. But Plato opens 
the scene at once with all the suffering reality of the iron age— 

Tein pev yap yata kaxav, mein Sé Oddacoa : 
Nodoo 8’ dvOparocw ep jnuépyn 70° emt vuxri 
Airéparot porraot—* | 


1 Plat. Tim. pp. 81-89 B. “4 corpse heed ig ge in “ne 

; mee , public, ii. p. 379 C, abou e prodi- 
2 Plat. Tim. p. 82. yAov mov Kat Sinus” preponderance of: axa over 
oe aya0a in the life of man. 
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‘When Plato tells us that most part of the tenants of earth, 
air, and water—all women, birds, quadrupeds, rep- pegenera- 
tiles, and fishes—are the deteriorated representatives Hon of the 
of primitive men, constructed at the beginning with of Earth 
the most provident skill, but debased by degeneracy Ugmtpelt 
in various directions—this doctrine (something . type 
gous to the theory of Darwin with its steps i 
that the original scheme of the Demiurgus, though magnificent 
in its ensemble with reference to the entire Kosmos, was certain 
from the beginning to fail in its details. For we are told that 
the introduction of birds, quadrupeds, &c., as among the consti- 
tuents of the Auto-zéon, was an essential part of the original 
scheme.'' The constructing Gods, while forming men upon 
a pure non-sexual type (such as that invoked by the austere 
Hippolytus) exempt from the temptations of the most violent 
appetite,’ foresaw that such an angelic type could not maintain 
itself :—that they would be obliged to reconstruct the whole 
human organism upon the bi-sexual principle, introducing the 
comparatively lower type of woman :—and that they must make 
preparation for the still more degenerate varieties of birds and 
quadrupeds, into which the corrupt and stupid portion of man- 
kind would sink. Plato does indeed tell us, that the primitive 
non-sexual type had the option of maintaining itself; and that 
it perished by its own fault alone.* But since we find that not 
one representative of it has been able to hold his ground :—and 
since we also read in Plato, that no man is willingly corrupt, but 
that corruption and stupidity of mind are like fevers and other 
diseases, under which a man suffers against his own consent? :— 
we see that the option was surrounded with insurmountable 
difficulties: and that the steady and continued degradation, 
under which the human race has sunk from its original perfec- 
tion into the lower endowments of the animal world, can be 
ascribed only to the impracticability of the original scheme: that 






1 Plat. Tim. p. 41 B-C. 3 Plat. Tim. p. 76 D. as yap wore 
2 Eurip. Hippol. 615; Medea, 573; é£ avipav yuvaixes Kai TaAAa Onpia yer7- 
Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 888. gowTo, nrioravro ot ~vv.otavTes Nmas, 
r xpiv dp’ dAAoEv mobev Bporovs &C. Compare pp. 90 E, 91. 
maisas texvovca, Ojrv 8’ ovK elvac 4 Plat. Tim. p. 42. 
yévos* : 
XoUTws av-ov« jy ovdiy avOpwmors Kaxdv. 5 Plat. Tim. pp. 86-87. 
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is, in other words, to the obstacles interposed by implacable Neces- 
sity, frustrating the benevolent purposes of the Constructors. 
However, all these details, attesting the low and poor actual 


condition of the tenants of earth, water, and air—and 
Close of the 


Timeeus. forming so marked a contrast to the magnificent 
ee Sg description of the Kosmos as a whole, with the splen- 
‘oon ral did type of men who were established at first alone 
and reverts in its central region—all these are hurried over by 
fo the glori- Plato, as unwélcome accompaniments which he can- 
the primi- not put out ight. i 1 

Gone Pp of sight. They have their analogies 


even in the kosmical agencies: there are destructive 
kosmical forces, earthquakes, deluges, conflagrations, &c., noticed 
as occurring periodically, and as causing the almost total extinc- 
tion of different communities.1_ Though they must not be alto- 
gether omitted, he will nevertheless touch them as briefly as 
possible? He turns aside from this, the shameful side of the 
Kosmos, to the sublime conception of it with which he had 
begun, and which he now builds up again in the following 
poetical doxology—the concluding words of the Timezus :— 

“Let us now declare that the discourse respecting the Uni- 
verse is brought to its close. This Kosmos, having received its 
complement of animals, mortal and immortal, has become greatest, 
best, most beautiful and most perfect : a visible animal compre- 
hending all things visible—a perceivable God the image of the 
cogitable God : this Uranus, one and only begotten.”3 


1 Plato, Timzeus, pp. 22, 23. Legg. Weh! Weh! 
iii. 677. Politikus, pp. 272, 273. Du hast sie zerstért, 
Die schéne Welt, 


2 Plat. Tim. p. 90 E. ra yap dAdo 
gaa A yéyovey ad, dca Bpaxéwv em- 
BUnoréor, 3, Tt pa Ts aveyen BnKv- 
ve_v* OUTW Yap EmpmeTpoTepds Tis av 
avTgG Sdgeve mepi Tovs TovTwv Adyous 
elvat. 


3 Plat. Tim. p. 92 C. Kai 8% kat 
TéXos Tept Tod TavTds viv dyn Tov 
Adyov juiv dopev éxerv* OvynTa yap Kat 
abdvata (Ha AaBwov Kav Evurrdnpwbeis 
ode 6 Kéap0s, oUTw Caov dparov Ta 
Opara mepiéxov, eikwv Tod vonTod beds 
aig@nrés, péyvotos Kal dpioros KaA- 
Avoros Te Kat TehewTatos yéyovev,—els 
ovpavds be, pwovoyevhis wv. 


Mit machtiger Faust ; 

Sie stiirzt, sie zerfallt! 

Kin Halb-Gott hat sie zerschlagen ! 
Wir tragen 

Die Triimmern ins Nichts hiniiber, 
Und klagen 

Ueber die verlorne Schone ! 
Machtiger 

Der Erdensohne, 

Prachtiger 

Baue sie wieder, 

In deinem Busen baue sie auf ! 

(The response of the Geister-Chor, 
in Goethe’s Faust, after the accumu- 
lated imprecations uttered by Faust in 
his despair.) . 


«5 alate aaa lad 
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KRITIAS. 


The dialogue Kritias exists only as a fragment, breaking off 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence. The ancient xyitias: a 
Platonists found it in the same condition, and it fragment. 
probably was never finished. We know, however, the general 
scheme and purpose for which it was destined. 

The proemium to the Timeus introduces us to three per- 
sons :—Kritias and Hermokrates, along with So- 
krates. It is to them (as we now learn) that Sokrates 
had on the preceding day recited the Republic: a 
fourth hearer having been present besides, whom 
Sokrates expects to see now, but does not see—and 
who is said to be absent from illness. In requital for 
the intellectual treat received from Sokrates, Timzeus 
delivers the discourse which we have just passed in review : 
Kritias next enters upon his narrative or exposition, now lying 
before us as a fragment :' and Hermokrates was intended to 
follow it up with a fourth discourse, upon some other topic not 
specified. It appears as if Plato, after having finished the 
Republic as a distinct dialogue, conceived subsequently the idea 
of making it the basis of a Tetralogy, to be composed as follows : 
1. Timeus : describing the construction of the divine Kosmos, 
soul and body—with its tenants divine and human ; “the dia- 
pason ending full in man ”—but having its harmony spoiled by 
the degeneration of man, and the partial substitution of inferior 

animals. 2. Republic: Man in a constituted society, administered 


Procemium 
to Timzeus, 
Intended 
Tetralo 
for the Re- 
ublic. The 
ritias was 
third piece 
in tha 
Tetralogy. 


1 Plato, Tim. p. 17 A. els, dvo, 


s We see here that the habit of com- 
tpeis* 6 d€ 5% Téraptos Huiv, & dire 


menting on the Platonic dialogues 


Timae, mod, tov xOés piv Sartumdvwr, 
Ta viv 8 éorrardpwr ; 

These are the words with which the 
Platonic Sokrates opens this dialogue. 
Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Timeus (i. pp. 5-10-14, ed. Schneider), 
notices a sr ety of insignificant 
questions raised by the ancient Platonic 
critics upon this exordium. The 
earliest whom he notices is Praxi- 
phanes, the friend of Theophrastus, 
who blamed Plato for the absurdity of 
making Sokrates count aloud one, two, 
three, &c. Porphyry replied to him 
at length. 


began in the generation immediately 
after Plato’s death, that is, the genera- 
tion of Demetrius Phalereus. 

Whom does Plato intend for the 
fourth person, unnamed and absent? 
Upon this point the Platonic critics 
indulged in a variety of conjectures, 
suggesting several different persons as 
intended. Proklus (p. 14, Schn.) re- 
marks upon these critics justly—das 
ovte agia Cntjcews nrodvras, ovr 
aoparés te A€yorras. But the com- 
ments which he proceeds to cite from 
his master Syrianus are not at all more 
instructive (pp. 15-16, Schn.). 
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by a few skilful professional Rulers, subject to perfect ethical 
training, and fortified by the most tutelary habits. 3. Kritias: 
this perfect society, exhibited in energetic action, and under 
pressure of terrible enemies. 4. Hermokrates—subject unknown : 
perhaps the same society, exhibited under circumstances calcu- 
lated to try their justice and temperance, rather than their 
courage. Of this intended tetralogy the first two members alone 
exist : the third was left unfinished : and the fourth was never 
commenced. But the Republic appears to me to have been 
originally a distinct composition. An afterthought of Plato 
induced him to rank it as second piece in a projected tetralogy. 

The subject embraced by the Kritias is traced back to an 


Subject of unfinished epic poem of Solon, intended by that poet 
the Kritias. and lawgiver to celebrate a memorable exploit of 
the Egyp- Athenian antiquity, which he had heard from the 
Gltcene of” priests of the Goddess Neith or Athéné at Sais in 
Repeblic Egypt. These priests (Plato tells us) treated the 
areidenti: Greeks as children, compared with the venerable 
ane adr antiquity of their own ancestors; they despised the 
Athenians. 


short backward reckoning of the heroic genealogies at 
Athens or Argos. There were in the temple of Athéné at Sais 
records of past time for 9000 years back: and among these 
records was one, of that date, commemorating a glorious exploit, 
of the Athenians as they then had been, unknown to Solon or 
any of his countrymen.? The Athens, of 9000 years anterior to 


and to their abundance of historical 


1 Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 
anecdote (Plutarch, Solon, c. 26-31). 


370-371) declares the fragment of 


the Kritias now existing to be spurious 
and altogether unworthy of Plato. 
His opinion appears to me unfounded, 
and ‘has not obtained assent; but his 
arguments are as good as those upon 
which other critics reject so many 
other dialogues. He thinks the Kritias 
an inferior production: therefore it 
cannot have been composed by Plato. 
Socher also thinks that the whole 
allusion, made by Plato in this dialogue 
to Solon, is a fiction by Plato himself. 
That the intended epic about Atlantis 
would have been Plato’s own fiction, I 
do not doubt, but it appears to me that 
Solon’s poems (as they then existed, 
though fragmentary) must have con- 
tained allusions to Egyptian priests 
with whom he had conversed in Egypt, 


It is not improbable that Solon did 
leave an unfinished Egyptian poem. 
2Plato, Timzus, pp. 22-23. The 
great knowledge of past history (real 
or supposed) possessed by the Egyptian 
priests, and the length of their back 
chronology, alleged by themselves to 
depend upon records preserved from a 
eriod of 17,000 years, are well known 
rom the interesting narrative of Hero- 
dotus (ii. 37-43-77-145)—pvifjunv , avOpe- 
Twv TavTwv eracKéovres (the priests of 
Egypt) wddArora, Aoywwratol evar paKp@e 
roe BD és Recess db uichoaiie (ii. 77)... 
Kal TadTa atpexéws gaciv ériotacba, 
aici Te Aoytgouevot, Kal aici amoypa- 
duevor Ta érea (ii. 145). Herodotus 
ii. 143) tells us that the Egyptian 
priests at Thebes held the same lan- 
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Solon, had been great, powerful, courageous, admirably governed, 
and distinguished for every kind of virtue.’ Athéné, the pre- 
siding Goddess both of Athens and of Sais, had bestowed upon 
the Athenians a salubrious climate, fertile soil, a healthy breed 
of citizens, and highly endowed intelligence. Under her auspices, 
they were excellent alike in war and in philosophy.” The sepa- 
ration of professions was fully realised among them, according to 
the principle laid down in the Republic as the only foundation 
for a good commonwealth. The military class, composed of both 
sexes, was quartered in barrack on the akropolis ; which was at 
that time more spacious than it had since become—and which 
possessed then, in common with the whole surface of Attica, a 
rich soil covering that rocky bottom to which it had been reduced 
in the Platonic age, through successive deluges.* These soldiers, 
male and female, were maintained by contributions from the 
remaining community: they lived in perpetual drill, having 
neither separate property, nor separate families, nor gold nor 
silver : lastly, their procreation was strictly regulated, and their 
numbers kept from either increase or diminution.* The hus- 
bandmen and the artizans were alike excellent in their respective 
professions, to which they were exclusively confined :° Hephestus 
being the partner of Athéné in joint tutelary presidency, and 
joint occupation of the central temple on the akropolis. Thus 
admirably administered, the Athenians were not only powerful 
at home, but also chiefs or leaders of all the cities comprised 
under the Hellenic name: chiefs by the voluntary choice and 
consent of the subordinates. But the old Attic race by whom 


e to the historian Hekatzus, as tinued without alteration for 10,000 
lato here says that they held toSolon, years (literally 10,000—ovx ws €os 
when he talked about Grecian anti- cimeitv pupioordv, add’ ovtws, Plat. 
a in the persons of Phoréneus and Lege. ii. p. 656 E). 
fiobé. Hekateeus laid before them lato, Timzeus, p. 23 C-D. 
his own genealogy—a dignified list of 2 Plato, Tim. p. 24D. dre ody ¢ido- 
sixteen ancestors, beginning from a édcuds te Kal Giddaodos fh Oeds odoa, 
Bre nepen ee wa P Giere him &e. Also p. 23 C. 
with a_ counter-genealo avTeyeved- F 
Ajynoar) of 345 chief priests; whe had _® Plato, Krit. pp. 110C, 112 B-D. 
succeeded each other from father to . 4 Plato, Krit. p. 112 D. Anos Se 
son. Plato appears to have contracted Stapvddrrovtes | 6, Te madera  TravTov 
great reverence for this long duration 47” elvat mpos tov aei xpdvov avipav 
/of unchanged regulations in Egypt, *“%+ yuvarxwr, &e. 
/ and for the fixed, consecrated, customs 5 Plato, Krit.p. 111 E. wd yewpyav 
with minute subdivision of professional Mev GAnO.vOv Kai TpaTTOvTwWY avTo TOUTO, 
castes and employments: the hymns, yjv Sé dpiorny kai tdwp adOovwtarov 
psalmody, and music, having con- exévtwv, &c. Also p. 110 C. 
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these achievements had been performed, belonged to a former 4 
geological period: they had perished, nearly all, by violent — 
catastrophe—leaving the actual Athenians as imperfect repre- — 
sentatives. i 

Such was the enviable condition of Athens and Attica, at a — 
Plato pro- Period 9400 years before the Christian era. The Pla- ~ 
fesses that tonic Kritias takes pains to assure us that the state- — 


ee ment was true, both as to facts and as to dates: that — 


rocoant is he had heard it himself when a boy of ten years old, 
history, from his grandfather Kritias, then ninety years old, 
Rodan” whose father Dropides had been the intimate friend 
priests. of Solon: and that Solon had heard it from the 


priests at Sais, who offered to show him the contemporary record 
of all its details in their temple archives.'' Kritias now proposes 
to repeat this narrative to Sokrates, as a fulfilment of the wish 
expressed by the latter to see the citizens of the Platonic 
Republic exhibited in full action and movement. For the 
Athenians of 9000 years before, having been organised on the 
principles of that Republic, may fairly be taken as representing 
its citizens. And it will be more satisfactory to Sokrates to hear 
a recital of real history than a series of imagined exploits.? 
Accordingly, Kritias proceeds to describe, in some detail, the 
Description formidable invaders against whom these old Athenians 
of the vast had successfully contended: the inhabitants of the 


island of : ; : : 
Atlantis vast island Atlantis (larger than Libya and Asia 


erate united), which once occupied most of the space now 
ings. filled by the great ocean westward of Gades and the 
pillars of Heraklés. This prodigious island was governed by ten 
kings of a common ancestry : descending respectively from ten 
sons (among whom Atlas was first-born and chief) of the God 
Poseidon by the indigenous Nymph Kleito.2 We read an im- 
posing description of its large population and abundant produce 
of every kind: grain for man, pasture for animals, elephants 
being abundant among them :* timber and metals of all varieties: 
besides which the central city, with its works for defence, and its 


1 Plat. Tim. pp. 23 E, renee To §’ 2 Plat. Tim. p. 26 D-E. 
axpiBés mepl mavrwy eédetqs cioaddrs . ¥ 
KaTa lek, avTa Ta ypdmpata AaBdv- * Plat. Krit. pp. 118-114. 


Tes Sidétmev (24 A). 4 Plat. Krit. p. 114 E. 
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artificial canals, bridges, and harbour, is depicted as a wonder to 
behold.t The temple of Poseidon was magnificent and of vast 
dimensions, though in barbaric style.? The harbour, surrounded 
by a dense and industrious population, was full of trading vessels 
arriving with merchandise from all quarters.* ; 

The Atlantid kings, besides this great power and prosperity at 
home, exercised dominion over all Libya as far as qj untion 
Egypt, and over all Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. The and wicked- 

: % ness of the 
corrupting influence of such vast power was at first Atlantida 
counteracted by their divine descent and the attributes People. 
attached to it: but the divine attributes became more and more 
adulterated at each successive generation, so that the breed was 
no longer qualified to contend against corruption. The kings 
came to be intoxicated with wealth, full of exorbitant ambition 
and rapacity, reckless of temperance or justice. The measure of 
their iniquity at length became full; and Zeus was constrained 
to take notice of it, for the purpose of inflicting the chastisement 
_ which the case required. He summoned a meeting of the Gods, 
at his own Panoptikon in the centre of the Kosmos and there 
addressed them. 

At this critical moment the fragment called Kritias breaks off. 
We do not know what was the plan which Plato (in Conjectures 
the true spirit of the ancient epic) was about to put dag “esa! ; 

into the mouth of Zeus, for the information of the Kritias 
- divine agora. We learn only that Plato intended to roewere 
recount an invasion of Attica, by an army of Atlantids ethical epic 
almost irresistible: and the glorious repulse thereof  "°*” 
by Athens and her allies, with very inferior forces. The tale 
would have borne much resemblance to the Persian invasion of 
Greece, as recounted by Herodotus: but Plato, while employing 
the same religious agencies which that historian puts in the fore- 
ground, would probably have invested them with a more ethical 
character, and would have arranged the narrative so as to illus- 
trate the triumph of philosophical Reason and disciplined 
Energy, over gigantic, impetuous, and reckless Strength. He 
would have described in detail the heroic valour and endurance 


1 Plat. Krit. p. 115 D. eis exmAnécv 3 Plat. Krit. p. 117 E, 


peyéBeor KaAAEot Te Epywv ieiv, &C. 2 
2 Plat. Krit. p. 116 DE. 4 Plat. Krit. p. 121. 
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of the trained Athenian Soldiers, women as well as men : and he 


would have embodied the superior Reason of the philosophical — 


Chiefs not merely in prudent orders given to subordinates, but 
also in wise discourses? and deliberations such as we read in the 
Cyropsedia of Xenophon. We should have had an edifying epic 
in prose, if Plato had completed his project. Unfortunately we 
know only two small fractions of it: first the introductory pro- 
logue (which I have already noticed)—lastly, the concluding 
catastrophe. The conclusion was, that both the victors and the 
vanquished disappeared altogether, and became extinct. Ter- 
rific earthquakes, and not less terrific deluges, shook and over- 
spread the earth. The whole military caste of Attica were, in 
one day and night, swallowed up into the bowels of the earth 
(the same release as Zeus granted to the just Amphiaraus)? and 
no more heard of: while not only the population of Atlantis, but 
that entire island itself, was submerged beneath the ocean. The 
subsidence of this vast island has rendered navigation impossible ; 
there is nothing in the Atlantic Ocean but shallow water and 
mud.’ 

The epic of Plato would thus have concluded with an appalling 
Beak sien catastrophe of physical agencies or divine prodigies 
sentsthe (such as that which we read at the close of the 
epic Kritias “Eschylean Prometheus‘), under which both the con- 
Dike tending parties perished. These gigantic outbursts of 

kosmical forces, along with the other facts, Plato 
affirms to have been recorded in the archives of the Egyptian 
priests. He wishes us to believe that the whole transaction is 
historical. As to particular narratives, the line between truth 
and fiction was obscurely drawn in his mind. .-—.* 

Another remark here deserving of notice shad in this epic 
of the Kritias, Plato introduces the violent™and destructive 
kosmical agencies (earthquakes, deluges, and the like) as frequently 


1 Plat. Tim. p. 19 C-E, xard te tas Govons . . . admopov Kai advepevvytov 
ev Tots épyous mpadfers Kal Kara Tas év yéyove Td éxet TéAayos, KC. 
Tots Adyous Svepunvedoets (19 C). Respecting the shallow and muddy 
2 Apollodorus, iii. 6, 6; Pausanias, water of the Atlantic and its un- 
ix. 8, 7 3 ’ navigable character, as believed in the 


“ti of Plato, see a long note in my 
3 Plat. Tim. p. 25 C-D. TeLoMOv istory of Greece’ (ch. xviii. vol. iii. 
eFaroiwv Kai KOT OKAVT HOV yevonevor, 


Las uépas Kai vuKTds xaAeTHs émeA- “4 Pe echyL Prom. 1086. 


* 
* 
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occurring, and as one cause of the periodical destruction of many 
races or communities. It is in this way that the Egyptian priest 
is made to explain to Solon the reason why no long-continued 
past records were preserved in Attica, or anywhere else, except in 
Egypt.!| This last-mentioned country was exempt from such 
calamities: but in other countries, the thread of tradition was 
frequently broken, because the whole race (except a few) were 
periodically destroyed by deluges or conflagrations, leaving only 
a few survivors miserably poor, without arts or letters. The 
affirmation of these frequent destructions stands in marked 
contradiction with the chief thesis announced at the beginning of 
the Timzeus—viz., the beauty and perfection of the Kosmos. 


1 Plato, Tim. pp. 22 C-D, 23 B-C. 
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LEGES ‘AND EPINOMIS. 


THE Dialogue, entitled Leges—De Legibus—The Laws—dis- 


Leges, the 
longest of 
Plato’s 
works— 
Persons of 
the dia- 
logue. 


tributed into twelve books, besides its Appendix the 
Epinomis, and longer than any other of the Platonic 
compositions—is presented to us as held in Krete 
during a walk from the town of Knossus to the 
temple of Zeus under Mount Ida—between three 


, elderly persons: Megillus, a Spartan—Kleinias, a 
Kretan of Knossus—and an Athenian who bears no name, but 


serves as the principal expositor and conductor. 


That. this 


dialogue was composed by Plato after the Republic, we know 
from the express deposition of Aristotle: that it was the work 
of Plato’s old age—probably the last which he ever composed, 
and perhaps not completely finished at his death—is what we 
learn from the scanty amount of external evidence accessible 


to us. 


The internal evidence, as far as it goes, tends to bear out 


the same conclusion, and to show that it was written during 
the last seven years of his life, when he was more than seventy 


years of age.! 


1 The allusions of Aristotle to Plato 
as the author of the Laws, after the 
Republic, occur in Politica, ii. b. 1264, 
b. 26, 1267, b. 5, 1271, b. 1, 1274, b. 9. 
According to Diogenes Laertius (v. 22) 
Aristotle had composed separate works 
Ta é€« Noéuwy TlAdtwvos y—Ta eke ris 
TloAuteias B. 

Plutarch (De Isid. et Osir. Pp. 870 E) 
ascribes the composition of the Laws 
to Plato’s old age. In the Ipodeyd- 

va els THV IlAdtwvos gidocodiay, it 
is said that the treatise was left un- 
finished at his death, and completed 
afterwards by his disciple the Opuntian 
Philippus(Hermann’s Edition of Plato’s 


oo vol. vi. p. 218).—Diog. Laert. 
lii. 37. 

See the learned Prolegomena of 
Stallbaum, who collects all the infor- 
mation on this subject, and who gives 
his own judgment Bis Ixxxi.) respect- 
ing the tone of senility pervading the 
Leges, in terms which. deserve the 
more attention as coming from so un- 
qualified an admirer of Plato :—‘‘ To- 
tum Legum opus nescio quid senile 
refert, ut profecto etiam hancob caussam 
a sene scriptum esse longé verisimil- 
limum videatur.” The allusion in the 
Laws (i. p. 638 B) to the iy ogg of 
the Epizephyrian Lokrians by the 
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All critics have remarked the many and important differ- 


ences between the Republic and the Laws. And it 


seems certain, that during the interval which sepa- Abapden- 
rates the two, Plato’s point of view must have Plato's phi- 
é osophical 
undergone a considerable change. We know from projects 
himself that he intended the Kritias as a sequel to ebay ae 


the Timzeus and Republic: a portion of the Kritias 

still exists—as we have just seen—but it breaks off abruptly, 
and there is no ground for believing that it was ever completed. 
We know farther from himself that he projected an -ulterior 
dialogue or exposition, assigned to Hermokrates, as sequel to 
the Kritias: both being destined to exhibit in actual working 
and manifestation, the political scheme, of which the Republic 
had described the constituent elements.! While the Kritias 
was prematurely arrested in its progress towards maturity, the 
Hermokrates probably was never born. Yet we know certainly 
that both the one and the other were conceived by Plato, as 
parts of one comprehensive project, afterwards abandoned. Nay, 
the Kritias was so abruptly abandoned, that it terminates with 


an unfinished sentence: as I have stated in the last chapter. 
To what extent such change of project was brought about 


by external circumstances in Plato’s life, we cannot 
with certainty determine. But we know that there 
really occurred circumstances, well calculated to 
produce a material change in his intellectual cha- 
racter and point of view. His personal adventures 
and experience, after his sixty-first year, and after 
the death of the elder Dionysius (B.c. 367), were of 


Untoward 
circum- 
stances of 
Plato’s later 
life—His 
altered tone 
in regard to 
philosophy. 


an event- 


ful and melancholy character. 


Syracusans, which occurred in 356 B.C., 
is pointed out by Boeckh as showing 
that the composition was posterior to 
that date (Boeckh, ad Platon. Minoem, 
pp. 72-73). 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in 
canvassing the opinions delivered by 
the ’A@nvaios févos in the Laws, cites 
them as the opinions of Sokrates 
(Politic. ii. 1265, b. 11), who, however, 
does not appear at allin the dialogue. 
Either this is a lapse of memory on 
the gh of Aristotle; or else (which I 
think very possible) the Laws were 
originally composed with Sokrates as 


Among them were included 


the expositor introduced, the change 
of name being subsequently made 
from a‘ feeling of impropriety in 
transporting Sokrates to Krete, and 
from the dogmatising anti-dialectic 
tone ‘which pervades the lectures 
ascribed to him. Some Platonic ex- 

sitors regarded Athenian 
tranger in Leges as Plato himself 
(Diog. Laert. iii. 52; Schol. ad Legg. 1). 
Diogenes himself calls him a rAacua 
avovuporv. 


1 Plato, Timzus, pp. 20-27. Plato, 
Kritias, p. 108. 


4—18 
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his two visits to the younger Dionysius at Syracuse ; together 
with the earnest sympathy and counsel whick he bestowed on 
his friend Dion ; whose chequered career terminated, after an 
interval of brilliant promise, in disappointment, disgrace, and ~ 
violent death. Plato not only suffered much distress, but in- 
curred more or less of censure, from the, share which he had 
taken, or was at least supposed to have taken, in the tragedy. 
His own letters remain to attest the fact.' Considering the 
numerous enemies which philosophy has had at all times, we 
may be sure that such enemies would be furnished with abundant 
materials for invidious remark — by the entire failure of Plato 
himself at Syracuse—as well as by the disgraceful proceedings 
first of Dion, next, of his assassin Kallippus: both of them 
pupils, and the former a favourite pupil, of Plato in the 
Academy. The prospect, which accident had opened, of ex- — 
alting philosophy into active influence over mankind, had been _ 
closed in a way no less mournful than dishonourable. Plato 
must have felt this keenly enough, even apart from the taunts 
of opponents. We might naturally expect that his latest written 
compositions would be coloured by such a temper of mind: 
that he would contract, if not an alienation from philosophy, - 
at least a comparative mistrust of any practical good to come 
from it: and that if his senile fancy still continued to throw 
out any schemes of social construction, they would be made 
to rest upon other foundations, eliminating or reducing to a 





i i the interesting and cuse. See Epistol. vii. pp. 327 C, 330 
valuable Epistola vii. of Plato; also A-B, 334 G: Epistol ii. 311 B. 
the life of Dion by Plu Such allusion is sufficiently probable. 


of Plato’s proceedings in Sicily, and of 
the adven of Dion, in chap. 84 of 
my ‘ History of Greece’. 

The passage of Plato in Legg. iv. 
709-710 (alluding to the concurrence 
and co-operation of a youthful despot, 
sober-minded and moderate, but not 
exalted up to the level of philosophy, 
with a cpa lawgiver for the 
purpose of constructing a civic com- 
munity, — ee tie the mic laws) 
is su Orme . Hermann 
der P ton. Philos. p. 69) and by er 
(Phil. d. Griech. vol ii. p. 310, ed. 2nd.) 
to allude to the hopes which Plato 
cherished when he undertook his first 
visit to the younger Dionysius at Syra- 


Yet we must remember that the Mag- 
netic community, described by Plato 
in the Treatise De Legibus, does not 
derive its origin from any established 
despot or prince, but from a general 
resolution supposed to have been taken 
by the Kretan cities, and from a 
Decemviral executive Board of Knos- 
sian citizens nominated by them. 
Kleinias, as a chief member of this 
Board, solicits the suggestion of laws 
from the Athenian elder (Legg. iii. 
C). This is more analogous to 

uent counsel, after his 
attempt to guide the Mie, ge Dionysius 
had failed. See Epistol. vii. p. 337 
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minimum that ascendancy of the philosophical mind, which 

he had once held to be omnipotent and indispensable. 
Comparing the Laws with the earlier compositions of Plato, 

the difference between them will be found to corre- 


. «fame General 
spond pretty nearly with the change thus indicated comparison 
in his point of view. If we turn to the Republic, Oi /C#Ss 
we find Plato dividing the intelligible world (rd pai 


vonrov) into two sections: the higher, that of pure 

and absolute Ideas, with which philosophy and dialectics deal 
—the lower, that of Ideas not quite pure, but implicated more 
or less with sensible illustration, to which the mathematician 
applies himself: the chief use of the lower section is said to 
consist in its serving as preparation for a comprehension of the 
higher.t But in the Laws, this higher or dialectical section— 
the last finish or crowning result of the teaching process, is 
left out; while even the lower: or mathematical section is 
wrapped up with theology. Moreover, the teaching provided 
in the Laws, for the ruling Elders, is presented as something 
new, which Plato has much difficulty both in devising and 
in explaining: we must therefore understand him to distinguish 
it pointedly from the teaching which he had before provided 
for the Elders in the Republic.? Again, literary occupation is 
now kept down rather than encouraged: Plato is more afraid 
lest his citizens should have too much of it than too little.® 
As for the Sokratic Elenchus, it is not merely not commended, 
but it is even proscribed and denounced by implication, since 
free speech and criticism generally is barred out by the rigorous 
Platonic censorship. On the other hand, the ethical sentiment 
in the Leges, with its terms designating the varieties of virtue, 
is much the same as in other Platonic compositions: the politi- 
cal and social doctrine also, though different in some material 
points, is yet very analogous on several others. But these 


1 See the passages, Plat. 


Leg, . vii. that it is one of the strongest evidence 
pp. 811 B—819 A. Plato, Republic, vi 


i. of natural theology: in p. 818 C, 


pp. 510-511. ra do tujmara or cidyn 
Tod vonrov. vii. p. 5384 E: domep 0 ty- 
Kos Tois pabjpacw  SiadreKTiKh Aycv 
éravw KeicOa. 


2 Plat. Legg. 966 D, xii. pp 
968 C-E, 969 A. “ee ong vii. p 
818 E. In p. 966 D, the study of 


astronomy is enforced on the ground 


. or a Hero, competent to 
. effective care over mankind. This is 


arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy 
are advocated as studies, because, 
without having gone through them, a 
man cannot become a God, a Demon, 
exercise 


ether different from the Republic. 


cai 
3 Plat. Legg. vii. pp. 811 B, 819 A. 
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ethical and political doctrines appear in the Laws much more 
merged in dogmatic theology than in other dialogues. This 
theology is of Pythagorean character—implicated directly and 


intimately with astronomy—and indirectly with arithmetic — 


and geometry also. We have here an astronomical religion, or 
a religious astronomy, by whichever of the two names it may 
be called. Right belief on astronomy is orthodoxy and virtue : 
erroneous belief on astronomy is heretical and criminal. 

In the Timzus, Plato recommended the study of astronomy, 
in order that the rotations of man’s soul in his cranium, which 
were from the beginning disturbed and irregular, might become 
regularised, and assimilated by continued contemplation to the 
perfect uniformity of the celestial and cosmical movements." In 
the Leges, he recommends astronomy to be studied, because 
without it we fall into blasphemous errors respecting the cosmical 
movements, and because such cosmical errors are among the three 
varieties of heresy, to one or other of which the commission of 
all crimes against society may be traced.2 Hence we find Plato, 
in the city here described, consecrating his astronomical views 
as a part of the state-religion, and prohibiting dissent from them 
under the most stringent penalties. In the general spirit of the 
Treatise de Legibus, Plato approximates to Xenophon and the 
Spartan model. He keeps his eye fixed on the perpetual coercive 
discipline of the average citizen. This discipline, prescribed in 
all its details by the lawgiver, includes a modicum of literary 
teaching equal to all ; small in quantity, and rigorously sifted as 
to quality, through the censorial sieve. The intellectual and 
speculative genius of the community, which other Platonic dia- 
logues bring into the foreground, has disappeared from the 
Treatise de Legibus. We find here no youths pregnant with 
undisclosed original thought, which Sokrates assists them in 
bringing forth: such as Theetétus, Charmidés, Kleinias, and 
others—pictures among the most interesting which the ancient 
world presents, and lending peculiar charm to the earlier dia- 
logues. Not only no provision is made for them, but severe 
precautions are taken against them. Even in the Republic, Plato 
had banished poets, or had at least forbidden them to follow the 


1 Plato, Timeus, p. 47 B-C. 
2 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 821 D, 822 C; x. pp. 885 B, 886 E. 
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free inspirations of the Muse, and had subjected them to censorial 
_controul. But such controul was presumed to be exercised by 
highly trained speculative and philosophical minds, for the per- 
petual succession of whom express provision was made. In the 
Treatise De Legibus, such speculative minds are no longer 
admitted. Philosophy is interdicted or put in chains as well as 
poetry. An orthodox religious creed is exalted into exclusive 
ascendancy. All crime or immorality is ascribed to a departure 
The early communities (Plato tells us”), who 
were simple and ignorant, destitute of arts and letters, but who 
at the same time believed implicitly all that they heard from 
their seniors respecting Gods and men, and adopted the dicta of 
their seniors respecting good and evil, without enquiry or 
suspicion-——were decidedly superior to his contemporaries in all 
the departments of virtue—justice, temperance, and courage. 


This antithesis, between virtue and religious faith on the one , 


side, and arts and letters with an inquisitive spirit on the other, 
presenting the latter as a depraving influence, antagonistic to the 
former—is analogous to the Bacche of Euripides—the work of 
that poet’s old age*—and analogous also to the Nubes of Aristo- 
phanes, wherein the literary and philosophical teaching of 
Sokrates is represented as withdrawing youth from the received 
religious creed, and as leading them by consequence to the 
commission of fraud and crime.* 

The submergence and discredit. of letters and philosophy, 
which pervades the Dialogue De Legibus, is farther 
indicated by the personages introduced as conversing. 1 
In all the other Platonic dialogues, the scene is laid Athens 
at Athens, and the speakers are educated citizens of Krete. Per- 

‘ ° sons Kre- 
Athens ; sometimes visitors, equally or better edu- tan and 
cated, from other Grecian cities. Generally, they are 


Scene of the 
Leges, not 


Spartan, 


1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 B. 
—h Legg. iii. p. 679. Compare 


p. . 
3 Lobeck, A anophaniae, & 623. 
**Superest fabula (Euripidis), Bacchee, 


judiciis ad populi transfertur snf- 
fragia :-— 

copay 8° amexe mparida ppéva te 
TEPLTTOV Tara PwTav * 

Td TANGOS 6, TL TO HavAdtepov 


dithyrambi quam tragcediz similior, 
totaque ita comparata, ut contra illius 
temporis Rationalistas scripta videatur; 
qua et Bacchicarum religionum sancti- 
monia commendatur . . . etrerum 
divinarum disceptatio ab eruditorum 


évoutoe xpynrai Te, T65e Tor Aeyoimav.” 


[Aéyoun av, Matthize] (427). 
Compare vy. 200-203 of the same 


ma. 
4 Aristophan. Nubes, 116-875, &c. 
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compara- either adults who have already acquired some intel- _ 
tively illite- ‘ A A 2 . 
rate. lectual eminence, or youths anxious to acquire it. 





Nikias and Laches, Melesias and Lysimachus (in the Lachés), are ‘ 
among the leaders (past or present) of the Athenian public 
assembly. Anytus (in the Menon) is aman not so much ignorant _ 
of letters as despising letters.1 Moreover Sokrates himself — 
formally disclaims positive knowledge, professing to be only a 

searcher for truth along with the rest.? But the scene of the — 
Laws is laid in Krete, not at Athens: the three speakers are not 

merely all old men, but frequently allude to their old age. One 

of them only isan Athenian, to whom the positive and expository 

duty is assigned: the other two are Megillus, a Spartan, and 

Kleinias, a Kretan of Knossus. Now both Sparta, and the 

communities of Krete, were among the most unlettered portions 

of the Hellenic name. They were not only strangers to that 

impulse of rhetoric, dialectic, and philosophical speculation — 
which, having its chief domicile at Athens, had become diffused 
more or less over a large portion of Greece since the Persian war 
—but they were sparingly conversant even with that old 
poetical culture, epic and lyric, which belonged to the age of 
Solon and the Seven Wise Men. The public training of youth 
at Sparta, equal for all the citizens, included nothing of letters 
and music, which in other cities were considered to be the 
characteristics of an educated Greek :? though probably indi- 
vidual Spartans, more or fewer, acquired these accomplishments 
for themselves. Gymnastics, with a slight admixture of simple 
chronic music and a still slighter admixture of poetry and letters, 
formed the characteristic culture of Sparta and Krete.* In the 
Leges, Plato not only notes the fact, but treats it as indicating a 








1 Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 2. 


3 See Xenophon, Republ. Laced. c.,/ 
** Aper, communi eruditione imbutus, 2. 


contemnebat potius literas quam nes- 
ciebat.” 


Nikias is said to have made his son 
Nikératus learn by heart the entire 
Tliad and Odyssey of Homer ; at least 
this is the statement of Nikératus him- 
self in the Symposion of Xenophon 
(iii. 5). 

2This profession appears even in 
the Gorgias (p. 506 A) and in the 
Republic (v. p. 450 D). 


Compare the description given by 
Xenophon in the Cyropedia (i. 2,. 6), 
of the public training of Persian youth, 
which passage bears striking analogy 
to his description of the Spartan train- 
ing. The public dddcxado. are not 
mentioned as teaching ypéumara, which 
belong to Athens and other cities, but 
as teaching justice, temperance, self- 
command, obedience, bodily endurance, 
the use of the bow and the javelin, &c. 

4 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 673 B. 


en 
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better social condition, compared with Athens and other Greeks 
—that both Spartans and Kretans were alike unacquainted with 
the old epic or theological poems (Hesiod, Orpheus, &c.), and 
with the modern philosophical speculations.' 

Not simply on this negative ground, but on another positive 
ground also, Sparta and Kréte were well suited to 


: : : . Gymnastic 
furnish listeners for the Laws.2 Their gymnastic training, 
discipline and military drill, especially the Spartan, §y1 : aad 
were stricter and more continuous than anywhere “seg 
else in Greece: including toilsome fatigue, endurance Krete and 
parta. 


of pain, heat, and cold, and frequent conflicts with 
and without arms between different factions of citizens. The 
individual and the family were more thoroughly merged in the 
community : the citizens were trained for war, interdicted from 
industry, and forbidden to go abroad without permission : 
attendance on the public mess-table was compulsory on all 
citizens: the training of youth was uniform, under official 
authority : the two systems were instituted, both of them, by 
divine authority—the Spartan by Apollo, the Kretan by Zeus— 
Lykurgus and Minos, semi-divine persons, being the respective 
instruments and mediators. In neither of them was any public 
criticism tolerated upon the laws and institutions (this is a point 
capital in Plato’s view%). No voice was allowed among the young 
men except that of constant eulogy, extolling the system as not 
merely excellent but of divine origin, and resenting all contra- 
diction : none but an old man was permitted to suggest doubts, 
and he only in private whisper to the Archon, when no young 


1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 886 B-C. eciciv viii. 9, p. 1338, b. 15; also chap. vi. of 


of 


Helv év ypdppace Adyor Keipevor, ot 
Tap vutv ovK eiat §l apetnyv 
moAtteias, ws ey pavOdvw, ot péev 
év Tige mérpois, of b€ Kal avev péTpwV 
A€éyovtes mept Oe@v, ot pév wadadTarot, 
ws yéyovev  mpwrn iors oipdvov Ta 
T€ GAAwY, mpoidvTes S& THS apxHs Ov 
TOAD Ocoyoviav SeEépxovTat, yevoumevot 
TE WS Mpds aAAHAOVS wWEiAngavy. “A 
Tots dkovovoty et péev els GAAO TL KAADS 
} ph Karas Exer, od pddiov émcTimegv 
Tadatois ovat, %e 

2 Ephorus, ap. Strabo, x. 480; Xeno- 
pees Repub. c. c. 4-6; Isokrates, 

usiris, Orat. xi. s. 19; Aristot. Politic. 
ii. capp. 9 and 10, pp. 1270-1271, and 


the second part of my ‘Histor 
Greece,’ with the references there 
given. 


3 Plato, Legg. i. p. 634 D-E. tiv pév 
yap, eimep Kai KeTpios KaTegKevagTat 
Ta TaV VouwY, els TOV KaAAiCTwY ay 
ein vonwv ph Cntetvy tov véwy pndéva 
édv Tota Kadas avTo@v 7 MH Kadws ExeL, 
pug 88 hwy Kai ef évds TTOmaTOs TavTas 
cupdwveiy ws TaVTA KaAwS KeiTaL OévTwY 
Oewv, Kai av Tis GAAwS Aéyn, MH avéxeo- 
Oa Td Toparav akovovTas, KC. 

Compare Demosthen. adv. Leptin. 
p. 489, where a similar affirmation is 
made respecting Sparta. 
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man was near. Both in Sparta and Krete the public authorities 
stood forward as the conspicuous, positive, constant, agents ; 
enforcing upon each individual a known type of character and 


habits. 


There was thus an intelligible purpose, political and 


social, as contrasted with other neighbouring societies, in which 


no special purpose revealed itself! Both Sparta and Krete, 


moreover, had continued in the main unchanged from a time 


immemorial. 


In this, as in numerous other points, the two 


systems were cognate and similar.? 
Comparing the Platonic Leges with the Platonic Republic the 


icieien theory laid down in the Politikus. 

Bebe. that the process of governing mankind well is an art, 
fenaeiade depending upon scientific principles ; like the art of 
to the Poli. the physician, the general, the steersman: that it 


difference between them will be illustrated by the 


We read therein,?* 


aims at the attainment of a given End, the well-being 


of the governed—and that none except the scientific or artistic 


1 These other cities are what Plato 
calls at ta&v etki moAtTevomévwv ToAt- 
retar (Legg. i. p. 635 E), and what 
Aristotle calls voéuima xvdnv Keipeva, 
Polit. vii. 1824, b. 5. 

2Plato, Legg. i. p. 624, iii. pp. 
691 E, 696 A, iii. p. 683. Krete and 
Sparta, adSeAdpoi voor. 

K. F. Hermann (in his instructive 
Dissertation, De Vestigiis Institutorum 
veterum imprimis Atticorum, per Pla- 
tonis de Legibus libros indagandis) re- 
presents Sparta and Krete as types of 
customs and institutions which had 
once been general in Greece, but had 
been discontinued in the other Grecian 
cities. ‘‘ Hoc imprimis in Lacedemo- 
niorum et Cretensium res publicas 
cadit, que quum et antiquissimam 
Greecie indolem fidelissimé servasse 
viderentur, et moribus ac disciplina 
publica optimé fundatz essent, non 
mirum est eas Greco philosopho aded 

lacuisse ut earum formam et libris 

e Civitate et Legibus quasi pro funda- 
mento subjiceret” (p. 19, compare pp. 
18-15-23)... “unde (sc. a legitimis 
Grecarum civitatum principiis) licet 
plurimi temporum decursu descivissent 
atque in alia omnia abiissent, nihil 
tamen Plato proposuit, nisi quod opti- 
mus quisque in Grecia semper expe- 
tierat ac persecutus erat” (p. 15). I 
think this view is not correct, though 


it is adopted more or less by various 
critics. Sparta and Krete are not 
specimens (in my judgment) of what 
all or most Grecian cities once had 
been—nor of pure Dorism, as K. O. 
Miiller affirms. On the contrary I be- 
lieve them to have been very peculiar, 
Sparta especially. So far they re- 
sembled all early Greeks, that neither 
literature nor luxury had grown up 
among them. But neither the Syssitia 
nor the disciplina publica had ever sub- 
sisted among other Greeks : and these 
were the two characteristic features of 
Krete and Sparta, more especially of 
the latter. They were the two features 
which arrested Plato’s attention, and 
upon which he brought his constructive 
imagination to bear; constructing upon 
one principle in his Republic, and upon 
a different principle in his Dialogue de 
Legibus. While he copies these two 
main features from Sparta, he borrows 
many or most of his special laws from 
Athens ; but the ends, with reference 
to which he puts these elements to- 
gether, are his own. K. F. Hermann, 
in his anxiety to rescue Plato from the 
charge of rashness (“‘ temerario ingenii 
lusu,” p. 18), understates Plato’s origi- 
nality. 


3 See above, vol. iii. ch. xxx. p. 273, 
seq. 
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Ruler know either the end or the means of attaining it: that 
such rulers are the rarest of all artists, never more than one or a 
very few, combining philosophical aptitude with philosophical 
training : but that when they are found, society ought to trust 
and obey their directions without any fixed law: that no 
‘peremptory law can be made to fit all contingencies, and that 
their art is the only law which they ought to follow in each 
particular conjuncture. If no such persons can be found, good 
government is an impossibility : but the next best thing to be 
done is, to establish fixed laws, as good as you can, and to ensure 
that they shall be obeyed by every one. Now the Platonic 
Republic aims at realising the first of these two ideal projects : 
everything in it turns upon the discretionary orders of the philo- 
sophical King or Oligarchy, and even the elaborate training of 
the Guardians serves only to make them perfect instruments for 
the execution of those orders. But the Platonic Leges or Trea- \ 
tise on Laws corresponds only to the second or less ambitious | 
project—a tolerable imitation of the first and best.! Instead of 
philosophical rulers, one or a few invested with discretionary 
power, we have a scheme of political constitution—an alternation 
of powers temporary and responsible, an apportionment of func- 
tions and duties—a variety of laws enacted, with magistrates and 
dikasteries provided to apply them. Plato, or his Athenian 
spokesman, appears as adviser and as persuader ; but the laws 
must be such as the body of citizens can be persuaded to adopt. 
There is moreover a scheme of education embodied in the laws : 
the individual citizen is placed under dominion at once spiritual 
and temporal: but the infallibility resides in the laws, and 
authority is exercised over him only by periodical magistrates . 
who enforce them and determine in their name: It is the Laws } 
which govern—not philosophical Artists of King-Craft, 

The three first books of the Leges are occupied with general 
preliminary discussions on the ends at which laws and Lar ‘ 

og ag ee ge pro 
political institutions ought to aim—on the means portion of 
which they ought to employ—and on the ethical Preliminary 
effects of various institutions in moulding the cha- pone ner 
racter of the citizens. “For private citizens” (the in the 
Athenian says), “it is enough to say, in reply to the Teape. 


1 Plato, Politikus, pp. 293 C—297 C. 
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criticism of strangers, This is the law or custom with us. But 
what I propose to examine is, the wisdom of the lawgiver from 
whom the law proceeds.”1 At the end of book three, Kleinias 
announces that the Kretans are about to found a new colony on 
a deserted site at one end of the island, and that they have con- 
fided to a committee of ten Knossians (himself among the 
number), the task of establishing a constitution and laws for the 
colony. He invites the Athenian to advise and co-operate with 
this committee. In the fourth book, we enter upon the special 
conditions of this colonial project, to which the constitution and 
laws must conform. It is not until the fifth book that the 
Athenian speaker begins to declare what constitutional pro- 
visions, and what legal enactments, he recommends. His recom- 
mendations are continued throughout all the remaining . Treatise 
—from the fifth book, to the twelfth or last. They are however 
largely interspersed with persuasive addresses, expositions, homi- 
lies, and comminations, sometimes of extreme prolixity and 
vehemence,? on various topics of ethics and religion: which 
indeed occupy a much larger space than the laws themselves. 
The Athenian speaker avails himself of the privilege of old age 
Scope of the 10 criticise the Spartan and Kretan institutions more 
discussion freely than is approved by his two companions ; who 


_ be iad feel bound to uphold against all dissentients the divine 
nian speaker ae : 7 Bri 8 wine 
“The Spar. OTgin of their respective polities*® On enquiring 


tan institu. from them what is the purpose of their peculiar 
feat caily institutions—the Syssitia or public mess-table—the 


out a gymnastic discipline—the military drill—he is in- 
narrow and formed by both, that the purpose is to ensure habits of 
erroneous. courage, strength, and skill, with a view to superiority 
in war over foreign enemies: war being, in their judgment, the 
usual and natural condition of the different communities into 
which mankind are distributed.*. Such is the test according to 


I Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 C-D. mas yap enlisted i in the service of the Ruler,’— 
GmoKpLvOMevos epet Saaiedgorse févq, THY oon BactdcKi KOLYOVOUTE pytopeta. 
Tap av Tots ayGerav Op@rTe, M} Oavpage, EvydvaxuBepyg Tas €v Tats mddAcor 
& féve: vomos | éod” je ovtos, Lows & mpagéecs. 

Ducv Tept avTav TOUTWY Erepos * Hpev s 3 Plato, Legg. i. p. 630 D, ii. p. 667 
éori viv ov mept TaV avOparrwv TOV A. f 

GAAwYV o Adyos, GAAG Tept T@V VvO}LO~- 

OcTay avTev Kakias Te Kal apeTys. 4 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 625-626. spor 

2 This is what Plato alindes to in ris ed modActevopéerys moAcws, Ke. (p. 626 
the Politikus (p. 304 A) as “rhetoric B). 
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which they determine the good constitution of a city. But the 
Athenian—proclaiming as the scope of his enquiry,’ What is it 
which is right or wrong by nature, in laws ?—will not admit the test 
as thus laid down. War against foreign enemies (ic. enemies 
foreign to the city-community) is only one among many varieties 
of war. There exist other varieties besides :—war among the 
citizens of the same town—among the constituent villages of the 
same city-community—among the brethren of the same family— 
among the constituent elements of the same individual man.? 
Though these varieties of war or discord are of frequent occur- 
rence, they are not the less evils, inconsistent with that idéal of 
the Best which a wise lawgiver will seek to approach.3 When- 
ever any of them occur, he ought to ensure to the good and wise 
elements victory over the evil and stupid. But his idéal should 
be, to obviate the occurrence of war altogether—to adjust har- 
moniously the relation between the better and worse elements, 
disposing the latter towards a willing subordination and co-opera- 
tion with the former. Though courage in war is one indispen- 
sable virtue, it stands only fourth on the list—wisdom, justice, 
and temperance, being before it. Your aim is to inculcate not 
virtue, but only one part of virtue.® Many mercenary soldiers, 
possessing courage in perfection, are unjust, foolish, and worthless 
in all other respects.® 

If you wish (says the Athenian to Kleinias) to make out a 


1 Plato, Legg. i. p. 627 C. dp0drnrds 
Te Kai duaptias mépt vouwv, HTis mor 
eori dice. Also 630 E. 

Compare the inquiry in the Kraty- 
lus respecting naming, wherein consists 
the dp0drns dice tay dvoudrwv. See 
above, vol. iil. ch. xxxi. p. 285, seq. 

2 Plato, Legg. i. p. 626. 


3 Plato, Legg. i. p. 628 D. 


4Plato, Legg. i. p. 627 E. 
TOUS MEV XP 
5° édoas Cyv dpxerOar Exovras roincete. 

The idéal which Plato here sets 
forth coincides mainly with that which 
Xenophon adopts as his theme both in 
the Cyropedia and in the C£cono- 
micus (see the beginning of the former 
and the close of the latter) 7d é@eAdv- 
TWV APXELV. 


5 Aristotle cites and approves this 
criticism of Plato, év rots Néuors, 


ds av 
noTovs dpxeiv, Tods xelpous 


Politic. ii. 9, p. 1271, b. 1. Compare 
vii. 14, 1333, b. 15. 

6 Plato, Legg. i. p. 6830 A. The 
doctrine—that courage is possessed by 
many persons who have no other virtue 
—which is here assigned by Plato to his 
leading speaker the Athenian, appears 
in the Protagoras as advocated by Pro- 
tagoras and impugned by Sokrates (p. 
349 D-E). But the arguments where- 
by Sokrates impugns it are (according 
to Stallbaum) known by Plato himself 
to be mere captious tricks (laquei dia- 
lectici—captiosé et arguté conclusa, ad 
sophistam ludendum et a 
comparata) employed only for the pur- 
pose of puzzling and turning into ridi- 
cule an eminent Sophist. (See Stall- 
baum, not. ad Protag. p. 349 E. and 
Preef. ad Protag. p. 28. have already 
remarked elsewhere, that I think this 
- ag alike gratuitous and impro- 

able. 
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Peat plenary defence and advocacy of the Kretan system, 
nciples SRN i 

on which you ought to do it in the following way : 

the institu: "Our laws deserve the celebrity which they have 
tate ought acquired in Greece, because they make us happy, 
fended— and _ provide us with all kinds of good things: both 
Youmust with such as are divine and with such as are human. 
its ethical | The divine are, Wisdom or Prudence, Justice, Tem- 
purpose and 

working is perance, Courage: the human are, Health, Beauty, 
apot, Strength, Activity, Wealth, The human depend 
upon the divine, are certain to follow them, and are not to be 
obtained without them. All the regulations and precepts of the 
lawgiver are directed to the attainment and protection of these 
ends—to establish among the citizens a moral tone of praise and 
blame favourable to.that purpose. He seeks to inculcate on the 
citizens a body of sentiment, as to what is honourable and not 
honourable—such as may guide their pleasures and pains, their 
desires and aversions—and such as may keep their minds right 
amidst all the disaster (disease, war, poverty, &c.) as well as the 
presperity of life. He next regulates the properties, the acquisi- 
tions, and the expenditure of the citizens, together with their 
relations to each other on these heads, upon principles of justice 
enforced by suitable penalties. Lastly, he appoints magistrates 
of approved wisdom and right judgment to enforce the regula- 
tions. The cementing authority is thus wisdom, following out 
purposes of temperance and justice, not of ambition or love of 
money. 

Such is the course of exposition (says the Athenian) which 
ought to be adopted. Now tell me—In what manner are the 
objects here defined ensured by the institutions of Apollo and 
Zeus at Sparta and Krete? You two ought to show me: for I 
myself cannot discern it.} 

This passage is of some value, because it gives us, thus early in 
the Treatise, a brief summary of that which Plato Religious 
desiderates in the two systems here noted—and of 24 ethical 


character 


that which he intends to supply in his own. We see postulated 
soa ss : : y Plato for 
that he looks upon a political constitution and laws a‘commu- — 


as merely secondary and instrumental : that he postu- ™Y- 


1 Plato, Legg. i. p. 632. 
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lates as the primary and fundamental fabric, a given religious 
and ethical character implanted in the citizens: that the law- 
giver, in his view, combines the spiritual and temporal authority, 
making the latter subordinate to the former, and determining 
not merely what laws the citizens shall obey, but how they shall 
distribute their approval and aversion—religious, ethical, and 
eesthetical. It is the lawgiver alone who is responsible and who 
is open to praise or censure : for to the people, of each different 
community and different system, established custom is always a 
valid authority.’ 

We Spartans (says Megillus) implant courage in our citizens 


not merely by our public mess-table and gymnastic, 
but also by inuring them to support pain and hard- 
ship. We cause them to suffer severe pain in the 
gymnopeedia, in pugilistic contests, and other ways : 
we put them to hardships and privations in the 
Kryptia and in hunting. We thus accustom them to 


Endurance 
of pain 
enforced as 
a part of the 
public dis- 
cipline at 
Sparta. 


endurance. 


Moreover, we strictly forbid all indulgences such as drunkenness. 
Nothing of the kind is seen at Sparta, not even at the festival of 
Dionysus ; nothing like the drinking which I have seen at 


Athens, and still more at Tarentum.? 

How is it (says the Athenian) that you deal so 
with pains and pleasures? To make your citizens 
firm against pain, you expose them designedly to 
severe pains: if they were kept free from pains, you 
would have no confidence in their firmness against 
painful actualities, when any such shall occur. But 
in regard to pleasures, you are content with simple 
prohibition. You provide no means for strengthen- 


differently 


Why are not 
the citizens 
tested in 
likemanner, 
in regard to 
resistance 
against the 
seductions 
of pleasure ? 


1 Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 D. 


2 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 633 B—637 A. 

Plato puts into the mouth of the 
Athenian a remark that in some other 
cities (not Sparta or Kretan) these 
ovocitva or public mess-tables had 
been found to lead to intestine sedition 
and disturbance (p. 636 B). He 
instances the cases of the Bceotians, 
the Milesians, and the Thurians. It 
is much to be lamented that we can- 
not assign the particular events and 
conjunctures here adverted to. The 
Spartan and Kretan Syssitia were 
daily, compulsory, and universal among 


the citizens, besides the strictness of 
the regulations: under such conditions 
they were peculiar to these two places, 
as far as our knowledge goes: the 
Syssitia in Southern Italy (noticed by 
Aristotle, Polit. vii. 10, p. 1329 b.) are 
not known and seemingly unimportant. 
The Syssitia in Boeotia, &c.; may pro- 
bably have been occasional or periodi- 
cal banquets among members of the 
same tribe, deme, club, or @‘acos—and 
bivaeon vent besides, neither prescribed 
nor regulated by law. Such meetings 
might very probably give occasion to 
disturbances under particular circum- 
stances. 


¢ 
Y at ae 


or ‘ 
YUrVyh ty 
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ing your citizens against the temptations of pleasure. Are you 
satisfied that their courage (or self-command) shall be lame or 
one-sided—good against pains, but not good against pleasures?! 
In determining about laws, the whole enquiry turns upon 
pleasures and pains, both in the city and in individual dis- 
positions. These are the two natural fountains, from which 
he who draws such draughts as is proper, obtains happiness : 
while every one who draws unwisely and out of season, will 
fail of obtaining happiness.? 

Besides, as to drunkenness, we must not be too hasty in 
ax. condemnation of it. We must not pronounce gene- 
ness forbid- rally respecting any institution without examining 
ie and the circumstances, persons, regulations, &c., attending 
blamed by it. Such hasty praise and censure is very misleading. 
the Spartan A ; ‘ 
converser. Many other nations act upon the opposite practice. 
i ng But I (says Plato) shall not pretend to decide the 


ceeds to point by witnesses and authority. I shall adopt 
inquire how 


far such another course of investigation, and shall show you, 
unqualified ; - : . . ; 
rohibition 12 this particular case, a specimen of the way in 
-, ustifi- which all such institutions ought to be criticised 
able, 


and appreciated. 

Plato here digresses* from his main purpose to examine the 
question of drunkenness. He will not allow it to be set aside 
absolutely and offhand, by a self-justifying ethical sentiment, 
without reason assigned, defence tendered, accompanying pre- 
cautions discussed. Upon this, as upon the social functions 
proper for the female sex, he is a dissenter from the common 
view. He selects the subject as a case for exhibiting the proper 
method of criticism respecting social institutions ; not without 
some consciousness that the discussion, if looked at in itself 
{like the examples of scientific classification or disresis in the 
Sophistés and Politikus), would appear unduly prolonged.? 

1 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 633-634 A. avrav aupoBytovvra bptv wodcou Svety 
xwdnv tHv avdpeiav. TO P hove a av. 4 ae 

ere a as in € Sopdistes, 

? Plato, Legg. i. p. 636 D-E. Politikus, and elsewhere) announces 

3 Plato, Legg. Ve p- 638 D-E. Tpo- that the special inquiry is intended to 
trov é addov, ov emot aiverat Setv, illustrate a general method. 
€0éAw Aéyerv Tept avrov TOUTOU, TIS ‘4 He oe notes it as a digression, 
wens, TELPOMEVOS av apa S¥vw- iil. p.68 
Mav THv wept amavtTwyv TOVTWY Plato Legg. i. pp. 642 A, 645 D. 


0 pony wédodov bpty SnAody, compere ‘the Politikus, pp. 264 A— 
émedn Kat pupia eri pupiows €Ovn epi 
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To illustrate his peculiar views! on the subject of drunken- 
ness, we may refer to the picture of Sokrates which Tiasorintton 
he presents in the Symposion, more especially in the of Sokrates 
latter half of that dialogue, after the appearance of wt rool “i 
Alkibiades. In this dialogue the occasion is supposed adr pened 
to be festive and joyous. Eros is in the ascendant, abundant 
and is made the subject of a panegyric by each of coat 
the guests in succession. Sokrates partakes in the temper of 
the society, proclaiming himself to be ignorant of all other 
matters except those relating to Love.? In all the Platonic 
writings there is hardly anything more striking than the pane- 
gyric upon Eros there pronounced by Sokrates, blending the 
idea of love with that of philosophical dialectics, and refining 
the erotic impulse into an enthusiastic aspiration for that genera- 
tion of new contemplative power, by the colloquial intercourse 
of two minds reciprocally stimulating each other, which brings 
them at last into a clear view of the objects of the ideal or 
intelligible world. Until the appearance of Alkibiades, little 
wine is swallowed, and the guests are perfectly sober. But 
Alkibiades, being intoxicated when he first comes in, becomes 
at once the prominent character of the piece. He is repre- 
sented as directing the large wine-cooler to be filled with wine 
(about four pints), first swallowing the whole himself then 
ordering it to be filled again for Sokrates, who does the like : 
Alkibiades observing, “‘ Whatever quantity of wine you prescribe 
to Sokrates, he will drink it without becoming drunk”. Alki- 
biades then, instead of panegyrising Eros, undertakes to pro- 
nounce a panegyric on Sokrates: proclaiming that nothing 
shall be said but what is true, and being relieved from all 
reserve by his drunken condition. In this panegyric he 
describes emphatically the playful irony of Sokrates, and the 
magical influence exercised by his conversation over young 
men. But though 'Sokrates thus acquired irresistible ascend- 
ancy over others, himself (Alkibiades) included, no one else 
acquired the least hold over Sokrates. His will and character, 


1 Aristotle especially notes this as tid, &e. 198 D: édny elvar Sewds ra 
(Politic. feo. 2) peculiarities of Plato épwrixa. 

olitic. ii. 9, 20). 

2 Plato, Symp. p. 177 D. éyo ss °° Plato, Symp. pp. 213-214. 
ovdév pyue GAAO érioracba i Ta épw- 4 Plato, Symp. pp. 214-215-217 E, 
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under a playful exterior, were self-sufficing and self-determin- 
ing ; independent of influences from without, to such a degree 
as was almost insulting to any one who sought either to captivate 
or oblige him.!' The self-command of Sokrates was unshaken 
either by seduction on one side, or by pain and hardship on 
the other. He faced danger with a courage never surpassed ; 
he endured hunger, fatigue, the extremities of heat and cold, 
in a manner such as none of his comrades in the army could 
parallel. He was indifferent to the gratifications of love, even 
when they were presented to him in a manner the most ir- 
resistible to Grecian imagination; while at festive banquets, 
though he did not drink of his own accord, yet if the society 
imposed obligation to do so, he outdid all in respect to quantity 
of wine. No one ever saw Sokrates intoxicated.* Such is the 
tenor of the panegyric pronounced by Alkibiades upon Sokrates. 
A general drinking-bout closes the Symposion, in which So- 
krates swallows large draughts of wine along with the rest, 
but persists all the while in his dialectic cross-examination, 
with unabated clearness of head. One by one the guests drop 
asleep, and at daybreak Sokrates alone is left awake. He rises 
and departs, goes forthwith to the Lykeum, and there passes 
the whole day in his usual colloquial occupation, without being 
at all affected by the potations of the preceding night.‘ 
I have thus cited the Symposion to illustrate Plato’s view 
of the ideal of character. The self-command of So- 
rg eT krates is tested both by pain and by pleasure. He 
selfccom- resists both of them alike and equally: under the 
mand, both . 
astopain one as well as under the other, his reason works 
eae. with unimpaired efficacy, and his deliberate purposes 
are pursued with unclouded serenity. This is not 
because he keeps out of the way of temptation and seduction: 
on the contrary, he is frequently exposed to situations of a 
tempting character, and is always found superior to them. 


1 Plato, Symp. pp. 219 C. ris Zw- 4Plato, Sympos. p. 223. Compare 
kpdrous bmepnhavias. Compare 222A. what Plato puts into the mouth of 

2 Plato, Symp. p. 220. Sokrates in the Protagoras (p. 347 D) :/ 

3 Plato, ag p. 220 A. well educated men _ will carry on a 

What has been here briefly re- dialectic debate with intelligence and 
capitulated will be found in my propriety, “‘ though they may drink ever 
twenty-sixth chapter, vol. iii, pp. 20- so much wine,”—xav wavy modvv oivov 
21, seq. TLWoeV. 
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Now Plato’s purpose is, to impart to his citizens the character 


which he here ascribes to Sokrates, and to make them 


capable of maintaining unimpaired the controul of testing the 
reason against the disturbances both of pain and _self-con- 
a troul of the 
pleasure. He remarks that the Spartan training citizen, 
kept in check the first of these two enemies, but not pr ae ye 
the second. He thinks that the citizen ought to be wine. _Dio- 
d nysiac ban- 
put through a regulated system of trials for mea- giuets, under 
suring and testing his competence to contend with cues aN 


pleasure, as the Spartans provided in regard to pain. 
The Dionysiac festivals! afforded occasions of applying these 
trials of pleasure, just as the Gymnopedia at Sparta were 
made to furnish deliberate inflictions of pain. But the Diony- 
siac banquets ought to be conducted under the superintendence 
of a discreet president, himself perfectly sober throughout the 
whole ceremony. All the guests would drink largely of wine, 
and each would show how far and how long he could resist 
its disturbing tendencies. As there was competition among 
the youths at the Gymnopedia, to show how much pain each 
could endure without flinching—honour being shown to those 
who endured most, and most successfully—so there would be 
competition at the Dionysia to prove how much wine each 
could bear without having his reason and modesty overset. 
The sober president would decide as judge. Each man’s self- 
command, as against seductive influences, would be strength- 
ened by a repetition of such trials, while proof would be 
afforded how far each man could be counted on.2 

This is one mode in which the unmeasured potations (common 


throughout the Grecian cities, with the exception of The gifts of 
Sparta and Krete) might under proper regulation be cae be 
rendered useful for civic training. But there is wocguns 
another mode also, connected with the general musical useful—De- 
and gymnastical training of the city.» Plato will not Sultery 
allow Dionysus—and wine, the special gift of that Plato. 


God to mankind—to be censured as absolutely mischievous.* 


1 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 650 A, 637 A. 
688.” sg. 1. pp , 


2 Plato Legg. i. pp. 647 D-E—649 D. 
Compare the Republic, iii. pp. 412- 


4—19 


18 ento 


413, where the same general doctrine 
i reed. 


3 Plato, Legg. ii. p 672A. 
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In developing this second topic, he is led into a general theory 
of ethical and esthetical education for his city. This happens 
frequently enough in the desultory manner of the Platonic 
dialogues. We are sometimes conducted from an incidental and 
outlying corollary, without warning and through a side door, 
into the central theory from which it ramifies. The practice is 
noway favourable to facility of comprehension, but it flows 
naturally from the unsystematic and spontaneous sequence of the 
dialogue. 

Education of youth consists mainly in giving proper direction 


Theory of to their pleasures and pains—their love and their 
ethical and hatred. Young persons are capable only of emotions, 
et well or ill directed: in this consists their virtue or 
theeme vice. At that age they cannot bear serious teaching : 
pee ay they are incapable of acquiring reason, or true, firm 
nen opinions, which constitute the perfection of the 
ence of the Mature man; indeed, if a man acquires these even 
bets ana When old, he may be looked on as fortunate.! The 
Dionysus. young can only have their emotions cultivated so as to 
ticeand conform to reason: they may thus be made to love 
ceremonies. 


what reason, personified in and enforced by the law- 
giver, enjoins—and to hate what reason forbids—but without 
knowing wherefore. Unfortunately the hard realities of life are 
perpetually giving a wrong turn to the emotions. To counteract 
and correct this, the influence of the Muses, of Apollo, and of 
Dionysus, are indispensable: together with the periodical festivals 
of which these Deities are respectively presidents and auxiliaries. 
Their influence is exercised through the choric ceremony—music, 
singing, dancing, blended together. Every young man is spon- 
taneously disposed to constant indeterminate movement and 
exercise of various kinds—running, jumping, speaking, &c. 
This belongs to man in common with the young of other animals: 


1 Plato, Legg. di. pp. 653-659 D- EK. 
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but what is peculiar to man exclusively is, the sense of rhythm 
and harmony, as well as of the contrary, in these movements 
and sounds. Such rhythm and harmony, in song and dance 
united, is expressed by the chorus at the festivals, in which the 
Muses and Apollo take part along with the assembled youth. 
Here we find the only way of properly schooling the emotions. 
The unschooled man is he who has not gone through a good 
choric practice ; which will require that the matter which he 


sings shall be good and honourable, while the movements of his 


frame and the tones of his voice must be rhythmical and graceful, 
Such choric practice must be universal among the citizens, dis- 
tributed into three classes: youths, mature men, elders.? 

But what is the good and honourable—or the bad and dis- 
honourable? We must be able to settle this point :— waosic and 
otherwise we cannot know how far the chorus com- dancing— 

‘ . ais imitation of 
plies with the conditions above-named. Suppose @ the voice 
brave man and a coward in the face of danger: the a 
gestures and speech of the former will be strikingly brave and 
different from those of the latter. So with other hipin a 
virtues and vices. Now the manifestations, bodily he tastes 
and mental, of the virtuous man, are beautiful and take delight 
honourable: those of the vicious man, are ugly and ™ re 
base. These are the really beautiful,—the same universally, or 
what ought to be beautiful to all: this is the standard of recti- 
tude in music. But they do not always appear beautiful to all. 
There is great diversity in the tastes and sentiments of different 
persons: what appears to one man agreeable and pleasurable, 
appears to another disgusting or indifferent.3 Such diversity is 
either in the natural disposition, or in the habits acquired. A 
man’s pleasure depends upon the former, his judgment of appro- 
bation on the latter. If both his nature and his acquired habits 
coincide with the standard of rectitude, he will both delight in 
what is really beautiful, and will approve it as beautiful. But if 
his nature be in discordance with the standard, while his habits 
coincide with that standard—he will approve of what is honour- 


1 Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 654-660 A. tarch, Lykurgus, 21; Schol. ad Legg. 
: 2 tae eo scene Ost of vou p. 633 A. 

or choric instruction and practice is 

borrowed from Spartan customs, Plu- _® Plato, Legg. p. 655 B. 
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able, but he will take no delight in it: he will delight in what is 
base, but will at the same time disapprove it as base. He will 
however be ashamed to proclaim his delight before persons whom 
he respects, and will never indulge himself in the delightful 
music except when he is alone.’ 

To take delight in gestures or songs which are manifestations 
Badmusical Of bad qualities, produces the same kind of mischie- 
vi lamar vous effect upon the spectator as association with bad 


forbidden. men in real life. His character becomes assimilated 
by the 





lawaiver.  t© the qualities in the manifestations of which he 
tom vtec delights, although he may be ashamed to commend 
beconse- them. This is a grievous corruption, arising from 
ore a bad musical and choric exhibitions, which the law- 
thority. giver must take care to prevent. He must not allow 


the musical poets to exhibit what they may prefer or may think 
festivals to| to be beautiful. He must follow the practice of 
by select | Egypt, where both the music and the pictorial type 
judges. has been determined by the Gods or by divine law- 
givers from immemorial antiquity, according to the standard of 
natural rectitude—and where the government allows neither 
poet nor painter to innovate or depart from this consecrated 
type? Accordingly, Egyptian compositions of the present day 
are exactly like what they were ten thousand years ago: neither 
more nor less beautiful. - The lawgiver must follow this example, 
and fix the type of his musical and choric exhibitions; forbidding 
all innovation introduced on the plea of greater satisfaction either 
to the poet or to the audience. In the festivals where there is 
competition among poets, the prize must not be awarded by the 
pleasure of the auditors, whose acclamations tend only to corrupt 
and pervert the poets. The auditors ought to hear nothing but 
what is better than their own characters, in order that their 
tastes may thus be exalted. The prize must be awarded accord- 
ing to the preference of a few elders—or better still, of one single 
elder—eminent for excellent training and virtue. This judge 
ought not to follow the taste of the auditors, but to consider 
himself as their teacher and improver.® 

Such is the exposition given by the Athenian speaker, re- 


1Plato, Legg. pp. 655-656. 2 Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 656-657. 
3 Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 659 A, 668 A. 
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specting the characteristic function, and proper regu- pyegpartan 
lating principles, of choric training (poems learnt, and Kretan 
music and dancing) for the youth. The Spartan and the yea 
Kretan cordially concur with him: especially with man, That 
that provision which fixes and consecrates the old be kept 
established type, forbidding all novelties and sponta- pre pr bok 
neous inspiration of the poets. They claim this com- ages 
pulsory orthodoxy, tolerating no dissent from the do not 
ancient and consecrated canon of music and orchestic, {o’\hat 
as the special feature of their two states ; as distin- are rere a 
guishing Sparta and Krete from other Hellenic cities, to co 
which were invaded with impunity by nove compo- “ 
sitions of every variety. 1 

The Athenian is thus in full agreement ou his two com- 
panions, on the general principle of subjecting the poets to an 
inflexible censorship. But the agreement disappears, when he 
comes to specify the dogmas which the poets are required to 
inculcate in their hymns. While complimenting his two friends 
upon their enforcement of an exclusive canon, he proceeds to 
assume that of course there can be but ONE canon ;—that there is 
no doubt what the dogmas contained in it are to be. He then 
unfolds briefly the Platonic ethical creed. ‘You Spartans and 
Kretans (he says)? of course constrain your poets to proclaim 
that the just and temperate man is happy, whether he be tall, 
strong, and rich—or short, feeble, and poor: and that the bad 
man is wretched and lives in suffering, though he be richer than 
Midas, and possessor besides of every other advantage in life, 
Most men appreciate falsely good and evil things. They esteem 
as good things, health, beauty, strength, perfect sight and hear- 
ing, power, long life, immortality : they account the contrary to 
be bad things. But you and I take a different view.* We agree 
in proclaiming, that all these so-called good things are good only 
to the just man. To the unjust. man, we affirm that health, 
strength, perfection of senses, power, long life, &c., are not good, 
but exceedingly bad. This, I presume, is the doctrine which 


1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 660 C-D. éore Evpravra Sixators pev Kai doious 

2 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 660 E. avdpao apiora KTHpaTA, adixors 6é 

3 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 661 B. duets Kdxiora gvumavra, apfdueva amd ris 
Sé Kal éyw wou trade A€youev, ws TadTa Vyreias. 
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you compel your poets to proclaim, and no other—in suitable 


rhythm and harmony.!' You agree with me in this, do you 
not?” 

“We agree with you (replies Kleinias) on some of your affir- 
mations, but we disagree with you wholly on others.” 

“What? (says the Athenian.) Do you disagree with me when 
I affirm, that a man healthy, rich, strong, powerful, fearless, 
long-lived, exempt from all the things commonly reputed to be 
evils, but at the same time unjust and exorbitant—when I say 
that such a man is not happy, but miserable ?” 

“We do disagree with you when you affirm this,” answers the 
Kretan. 

“But will you not admit that such a man lives basely or dis- 
honourably ?” 

“ Basely or dishonourably.—Yes, we grant it.” 

“What then—do you not grant farther, that he lives badly, 
disagreeably, disadvantageously, to himself?” 

“No. We cannot possibly grant you that,”—replies Kleinias. 

“Then (says the Athenian) you and I are in marked opposi- 
Ethical tion.2 For to me what I have affirmed appears as 
creed laid necessary as the existence of Krete is indisputable. 
foo'Aths. If I were lawgiver, I should force the poets and all 
nian—Poets the citizens to proclaim it with one voice: and I 
required to ; 
conform should punish most severely every one? who affirmed 
pte _ that there could be any wicked men who lived agree- 
ably—or that there could be any course advantageous or profit- 
able, which was not at the same time the most just. These and 
other matters equally at variance with the opinions received 
among Kretans, Spartans, and mankind generally—I should per- 
suade my citizens to declare unanimously.—For let us assume for 
a moment your enim, and let us ask any lawgiver or any 


1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 661 C. Tatra. "Orws; et Ocds Hiv as gouxev, & pidror, 
&) eye oipat Tovs map’ vuiv mounTas Soin Tus gTuppwviar, as viv ye oxedov 
meloeTe Kal avaykagere, &e. amadomev an’ GAAHAWY. "Epot ap Sy 

2Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 A-B. 7 paivetar TadTa ovTws dvaykaia, ws ovde 
TOUTO ev Lows av Evyxwphorare, 76 ye Kpytn vicos cadis. 
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father advising his son.—You say that the just course of life is 
one thing, and that the agreeable course is another : I ask you | 
which of the two is the happiest? If you say that the agreeable “ 
course is the happiest, what do you mean by always exhorting 
me to be just? Do you wish me not to be happy ?* If on the 
contrary you tell me that the just course of life is happier than 
the agreeable, I put another question—What is this Good and 
Beautiful which the lawgiver extols as superior to pleasure, and 
in which the just man’s happiness consists? What good can he 
possess, apart from pleasure?? He obtains praise and honour :— 
Is that good, but disagreeable—and would the contrary, infamy, 
be agreeable? A life in which a man neither does wrong to 
others nor receives wrong from others,—is that disagreeable, 
though good and honourable—and would the contrary life be 
agreeable, but dishonourable? You will not affirm that it is.* 
“Surely then, my doctrine—which regards the pleasurable, 
the just, the good, and the honourable, as indissolubly connected, 
—has at least a certain force of persuasion, if it has nothing 
more, towards inducing men to live a just and holy life: so that 
the lawgiver would be both base and wanting to his own pur- 
poses, if he did not proclaim it as a truth. For no one will be 
willingly persuaded to do anything which does not carry with it 
in its consequences more pleasure than pain.* There is indeed 
confusion in every man’s vision, when he looks at these conse- 
quences in distant outline: but it is the duty of the lawgiver to 
clear up such confusion, and to teach his citizens in the best way 
he can, by habits, encouraging praises, discourses, &c., how they 
ought to judge amidst these deceptive outlines. Injustice, when 
looked at thus in prospect, seems to the unjust man pleasurable, 
while justice seems to him thoroughly disagreeable. On the 
contrary, to the just man, the appearance is exactly contrary : to 
him justice seems pleasurable, injustice repulsive. Now which 


1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 D-E. 
2 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 E. ei 8 ad 


Tov Stxadtatov evdaimovérratrov aro- 
gaivorto Biov elvat, ¢nrot mov mas avo 
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3 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 A. 


4 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 B. Ovdxodv 
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of these two judgments shall we pronounce to be the truth? 
That of the just man. The verdict of the better soul is unques- 
tionably more trustworthy than that of the worse. We must 
therefore admit it to be a truth, that the unjust life is not merely 
viler and more dishonourable, but also in truth more disagree- 
able, than the just life,” 1 

Such is the course of proof which Plato’s Athenian speaker 
The Spar. Considers sufficient to establish this ethical doctrine. 


tanand | But he proceeds to carry the reasoning a step farther, 
notagree as follows :— 
with him. 


“Nay, even if this were not a true position—as I 
have just shown it to be—any lawgiver even of moderate worth, 
if ever he ventured to tell a falsehood to youth for useful pur- 
poses, could proclaim no falsehood more useful than this, nor 
more efficacious towards making them disposed to practise justice 
willingly, without compulsory force.” 2 

“Truth is honourable (observes the Kretan) and durable. 
You blog not find it easy to make them believe what you 
propose.” 

“Why, it was found easy (replies the Athenian) to make men 
believe the mythe respecting Kadmus and the armed men who 
' sprang out of the earth after the sowing of the dragon’s teeth— 
and many other mythes equally incredible. Such examples 
_ show conclusively that the lawgiver can implant in youthful 
minds any beliefs which he tries to implant. He need therefore 
look to nothing, except to determine what are those beliefs 
which, if implanted, would be most beneficial to the city. 
Having determined this, he will employ all his machinery to 
make all his citizens proclaim these beliefs constantly, with one 
voice, and without contradiction, in all hymns, stories, and dis- 
courses.” 3 

“This brings me to my own proposition. My three Choruses 
(youthful, mature, elderly) will be required to sing perpetually 
to the tender minds of children all the honourable and good 


1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 C-D. mpos Tovs véous, ear 0, TL TOVTOU Wed- 
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doctrines which I shall prescribe in detail. But the sum and 
substance of them will be—The best life has been declared by 
the Gods to be also the most pleasurable, and it 7s the most 
pleasurable The whole city—man, boy, freeman, slave, male, 
female—will be always singing this doctrine to itself in choric 
songs, diversified by the poets in such manner as to keep up the 
interest and satisfaction of the singers.” ? 

Here, then, we have the general doctrine, ethical and social, 
which is to be maintained in exclusive possession of Chorus of 
the voice, ear, and mind, of the Platonic citizens. fade 
The imitative movements of the tripartite Chorus set an ex- 
must be kept in perfect accordance with it:* for all Secs us 
music is imitative, and care must be taken to imitate vt im Aaa 
the right things in aright manner. To ensure such prescribed. 
accordance, magistrates must be specially chosen as censors over 
both poets and singers. But this, in Plato’s view, is not enough. 
He requires, besides, that the choristers should themselves under- 
stand both what they ought to imitate, and how it should be 
imitated. Such understanding cannot be expected from the 
Chorus of youths—nor even from that of mature men. But it 
may be expected, and it must be required, in the chorus of 
Elders: which will thus set an example to the other two, of 
strict adherence to the rectitude of the musical standard.* The 
purity of the Platonic musical training depends mainly upon 
the constant and efficacious choric activity of the old citizens. 

But how is such activity to be obtained? Old men will 
not only find it repugnant to their natural dispositions, but 
will even be ashamed to exhibit themselves in choric music 
and dance before the younger citizens. 

It is here that Plato invokes the aid of wine-drinking and 
intoxication. The stimulus of wine, drunk by the 

The Elders . 
old men at the Dionysiac banquets, will revive in require the 


1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 B. MovotKiy ye macdv ’ Paper ELKAOTLKAY TE 


2 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 665 C. elvat KOL LLLNTLKY 
0 B-D; 
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pe gg of them a temporary fit of something like juvenile 
order - go activity, and will supply an antidote to inconve- 
chetis nient diffidence.1 Under such partial excitement, 
core with they will stand forward freely to discharge their 


parts in the choric exhibitions ; which, as performed 
by them, will be always in full conformity with the canon of 
musical rectitude, and will prevent it from becoming corrupted 
or relaxed by the younger choristers. To ensure however that 
the excitement shall not overpass due limits, Plato prescribes 
that the president of the banquet shall be a grave person 
drinking no wine at all. The commendation or reproof of 
such a president will sustain the reason and self-command of 
the guests, at the pitch compatible with full execution of their 
choric duty.2 Plato interdicts wine altogether to youths, until 
18 years of age—allows it only in small quantities until the 
age of 40—but permits and even encourages elders above 40 
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to partake of the full inspiration of the Dionysiac banquets.* 
This manner of regarding intoxication must probably have 


Peculiar 
views of 
Plato about 
intoxica- 
tion. 


handled. 


occurred to Plato at a time later than the composition 
of the Republic, wherein we find it differently 
It deserves attention as an illustration, 
both of his boldness in following out his own ethi- 


cal views, in spite of the consciousness® that they would appear 


1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 666 B-C. emi- 
Koupov THs TOU Yipws avarTynpdrytos ew- 
pygaro (Avévugos) Tov olvov, papmakov, 
@oTe avnBav nuas . . . mpaTov pév dy 
StareOcis oVTwS ExacTos ap’ ovK av EVEdoL 
mpoOuudrepov ye, HTTOV atoxuVdpmEevos ... 
ddeuv ; 

2 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 671. 

3 Plato, Legg. ii. ly 666 A. 

4In the Republic (iii. p. 398 E) 
Plato pronounced intoxication (ué@n) 
to be most unbecoming for his Guar- 
dians. He places it in the same class 
of defects as indolence and effeminacy. 
He also repudiates those varieties of 
musical harmony called Jonic and 
Lydian, because they were languid, 
effeminate, symposiac, or suitable for 
a drinking scciety (uadaxai te Kat 
ouutotikai, xaAapai) Various musical 
critics of the day (rev rept Thy movaerkyy 
twes—we learn this curious fact from 
Aristotle, Polit. viii. 7, near the end) 
impugned this opinion of Plato. They 


affirmed that drunkenness was exciting 


and stimulating,—not relaxing nor 


favourable to languor and heaviness: 
that the effeminate musical modes 
were not congenial to drunkenness. 
When we read the Treatise De Legi- 
bus, we observe that Plato altered his 
opinion respecting weOy, and had come 
round to agree with these musical 
critics. He treats pééyn as excitin, 

and stimulating, not relaxing an 

indolent; he even applies it as a 
positive stimulus to wind up the 
Elders. Moreover, instead of repudiat- 
ing it absolutely, he defends its useful- 
ness under proper regulations. Per- 
haps the change of his opinion may 
have been partly owing to these very 
criticisms. 

5 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 665 B. Old 
Philokleon, in the Vespz of Aristo- 
phanes (1320 seq.), under the influence 
of wine and jovial excitement, is a 
pregnant subject for comic humour. 
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strange to others—and of the prominent function which he 
assigns to old men in this dialogue De Legibus. He condemns 
intoxication decidedly, when considered simply as a mode of 
enjoyment, and left to the taste of the company without any 
president or regulation. But with most moralists such con- 
demnation is an unreflecting and undistinguishing sentiment. 
Against this Plato enters his protest. He considers that in- 
toxication, if properly regulated, may be made conducive to 
valuable ends, ethical and social. Without it the old men 
cannot be wound up to the pitch of choric activity ; without 
such activity, constant and unfaltering, the rectitude of the. 
choric system has no adequate security against corruption : 
without such security, the emotional training of the citizens 
generally will degenerate. Farthermore, Plato takes occasion 


_ from drunkenness to lay down a general doctrine respecting 


pleasures. Men must be trained to self-command against 
pleasures, as they are against pains, not by keeping out of the 
way of temptation, but by regulated exposure to temptations, 
with motives at hand to help them in the task of resistance. 
Both these views are original and suggestive, like so many others 
in the Platonic writings: tending to rescue Ethics from that 
tissue of rhetorical and-emotional commonplace in which it so 
frequently appears ;—and to keep present before those who 
handle it, those ideas of an end to be attained, and of dis- 
crimination as to means—which are essential to its pretensions 
as a science. 

But the general ethical discussion—which Plato tells us! that 
he introduces to establish premisses for his enactment general 
respecting drunkenness—is of greater importance than ethical doe- 
the enactment itself. He ibes i tively by Plato i 

prescribes imperatively by Plato in 
the doctrine and matter which alone is to be tole- L°s*- 
rated in his choric hymns or heard in his city. I have given 
an abstract (p. 292-297) of the doctrine here laid down and 
the reasonings connected therewith, because they admit of being 
placed in instructive comparison with his manner of treating 
the same subject in other dialogues. 

What is the relation between Pleasure, Good, and Happiness ? 


3 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 D. 
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Pain, Evil, Unhappiness? Do the names in the first 
Eleasure— triplet mean substantially the same thing, only looked | 


ve" | org at in different aspects and under different condi-— 
1s 


oad able and occurring the one without the other? This 
important question was much debated, and answered | 
in many different ways, by Grecian philosophers from the time — 
of Sokrates downward—and by Roman philosophers after them. 
Plato handles it not merely in the dialogue now before us, but — 
in several others—differently too in each: in Protagoras, Gor-— 
gias, Republic, Philébus, &c.} . 
Here, in the Dialogue De Legibus (by incidental allusion, — 
too, in some of the Epistles), we have the latest Comparison — 
form in which these doctrines about Pleasure, Hap- of the doc- 
; ° . ; trine laid 
piness, Good—and their respective contraries—found down in 
expression in Plato’s compositions. Much of the Legee, 
doctrines is the same—yet with some material variation. It is— 
here reasserted, by the Athenian, that the just and temperate 
man is happy, and that the unjust man is miserable, whatever 
may befall him: moreover that good things (such as health, 
strength, sight, hearing, &c.) are good only to the just man, 
evil to the unjust—while the contrary (such as sickness, weak- 
ness, blindness) are good things to the unjust, evil only to the 
just. To this position both the Spartan and the Kretan dis- ~ 
tinctly refuse their assent: and Plato himself admits that man- 
kind in general would agree with them in such refusal? He 
vindicates his own opinion by a new argument which had not 
before appeared. “The just man himself” (he urges), “one 
who has been fully trained in just dispositions, will feel it to — 
be as I say: the unjust man will feel the contrary. But the — 
just man is much more trustworthy than the unjust: there-_ 
fore we must believe what he says to be the truth.”* Appeal — 
is here made, not to the Wise Man or Artist, but to the just 
man: whose sentence is invested with a self-justifying authority, — 
wherein Plato looks for his aliquid inconcussum. Now it is 
for philosophy, or for the true Artist, that this pre-eminence 


1 See above, vol. ii. ch. xxiv. pp. 353. 2 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 C. 
3 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 C. 


the relation tions? Or do they mean three distinct things, separ- 
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is claimed in the Republic, where Sokrates declares, that each 
of the three souls combined in the individual man (the rational 
or philosophical, in the head—the passionate or ambitious, be- 
tween the neck and the diaphragm—and the appetitive, below 
the diaphragm) has its special pleasures; that each prefers its 
own; but that the judgment of the philosophical man must 
be regarded as paramount over the other two.” Comparing 
this demonstration in the Republic with the unsupported in- 
ference here noted in the Leges—we perceive the contrast of 
the oracular and ethical character of the latter, with the in- 
tellectual and dialectic character of the former. 

Again, here in the Leges, the Athenian puts it to his two 
companions, Whether the unjust man, assuming him to possess 
- every imaginable endowment and advantage in life, will not 
live, nevertheless, both dishonourably and miserably? They 
admit that he will live dishonourably: they deny that he will 
live miserably.2 The Athenian replies by reasserting empha- 
tically his own opinion, without any attempt to prove it. Now 
in the Gorgias, the same issue is raised between Sokrates and 
Polus: Sokrates refutes his opponent by a dialectic argument, 
showing that if the first of the two doctrines (the living 
dishonourably—aicypés) be granted, the second (the living 
miserably—xaxés) cannot be consistently denied. The dia- 
lectic of Sokrates is indeed more ingenious than conclusive: 
but still it ¢s dialectic—and thus stands contrasted with the 
oracular emphasis which is substituted for it in Leges. 

Farthermore, the distinction between Pleasure and Good, in 
the language of the Athenian speaker in the Leges, Doctrine 
approximates more nearly to the doctrine of Sokrates pete - 
in the Protagoras, than to his doctrine in the Gorgias, sure and 
Philébus, and Republic. The Athenian proclaims eden. tie 
that he is dealing with men, and not with Gods, and more nearly 
that he must therefore recognise the nature of man, goras than 
with its fundamental characteristics: that no man ,o 7 pene 
will willingly do anything from which he does not >us. 


1 Plato, Repub. ix. pp. 580 E—583 A, yodv émavérns ov emratvet Tov éavTov Biov 
2 Plato, Repub. ix. p. 583 A. “Avday- o dpsmuos. 

Kn & & piddcopds te Kai 6 tdoAdyos Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 A. 

éravel, adnPéorara elvat . . . KUpLOS 4 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 474 C, 478 E. 
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anticipate more pleasure than pain: that every man desires the 
maximum of pleasure and the minimum of pain, and desires 
nothing else: that there neither is nor can be any Good, apart 
from Pleasure or superior to Pleasure: that to insist upon a 
man. being just, if you believe that he will obtain more pleasure 
or less pain from an unjust mode of life, is absurd and incon- 
sistent : that the doctrine which declares the life of pleasure and 
the life of justice to lead in two distinct paths, is a heresy de- 
serving not only censure but punishment.' Plato here enunciates, 
as distinctly as Epikurus did after him, that Pleasures and Pains 
must be regulated (here regulated by the lawgiver), so that each 
man may attain the maximum of the former with the minimum 
of the latter: and that Good, apart from maximum of pleasure 
or minimum of pain accruing to the agent himself,? cannot be 
made consistent with the nature or aspirations of man. 

There is another point too in which the Athenian speaker here 
recedes from the lofty pretensions of Sokrates in the 


‘Comparison . ? 

iy ‘ Republic and the Gorgias. In the second Book of 
licand Gor. the Republic, we saw Glaukon and Adeimantus 
gias. 


challenge Sokrates to prove that justice, apart from 
all its natural consequences, will suffice per se to make the just 
man happy ;° per se, that is, even though all the society miscon- 
ceive his character, and render no justice to him, but heap upon 
him nothing except obloquy and persecution. If (Glaukon 
urges) you can only recommend justice when taken in conjunc- 
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a 1 Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 662 C-D-E, 663 


In v. Pp. 732 E to 734, the Athenian 
speaker delivers ra avOpwHmiva of the 
general preface or proem to his Laws, 
after having previously delivered ra 
eta (Vv. pp. 727-782). 

Ta @cera. These are precepts re- 
specting piety to the Gods, and 
behaviour to parents, strangers, sup- 
pliants; and respecting the duty of 
rendering due honour, first to the 
mind, next to the body—of maintain- 
ing both the one and the other in a 
sound and honourable condition. Re- 
peated exhortation is given to obey 
the enactments whereby the lawgiver 
regulates pleasures and pains: the 
precepts are also enforced by insist- 
ing on the suffering which will accrue 
to the agent if they be neglected. 


We also read (what is said also in 
Gorgias) that the din Kakovpyias 
peyiorn iS Td OpoLtodcBar Kakols aV- 
Spacuv (p. 728 B). 

Ta avOpdmiva, which follow ra @eta, 
indicate the essential conditions of 
human character which limit and 
determine the application of such pre- 
cepts to man. ‘To love pleasure—to 
hate pain—are the paramount and in- 
defeasible attributes of man; but they 
admit of being regulated, and they 
ought to be regulated by wisdom—the 
MeTpyTiKh Téxvy—insisted on by So- 
krates in the Protagoras (p. 356 E). 
Compare Legg. i. p. 636 E, ii. p. 653 A. 

2It is among the tests of a well- 
disciplined army (according to Xeno- 
phon, Cyropeed. i. 6, 26) ordre 7d meé- 
OcoOar avTois Hdvov ety TOV azrerOetv. 


3 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 359-367. 
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tion with the requiting esteem and reciprocating justice from 
others towards the just agent, this is no recommendation of 
justice at all. Your argument implies a tacit admission, that it 
will be better still if he can pass himself off as just in the opinion 
of others, without really being just himself: and you must be 
understood as recommending to him this latter course—if he can 
do it successfully. Sokrates accepts the challenge, and professes 
to demonstrate the thesis tendered to him: which is in substance 
the cardinal dogma afterwards espoused by the Stoics. I have 
endeavoured to show (in a former chapter'), that his demonstra- 
tion is altogether unsuccessful: and when we turn to the Treatise 
De Legibus, we shall see that the Athenian speaker recedes from 
the doctrine altogether: confining himself to the defence of jus- 
tice with its requiting and reciprocating consequences, not without 
them. The just man, as the Athenian speaker conceives him, 
is one who performs his obligations towards others, and towards 
whom others perform their obligations also: he is one who 
obtains from others that just dealing and that esteem which is 
his due: and when so conceived, his existence is one of pleasure 
and happiness.? This is, in substance, the Epikurean doctrine 
substituted for the Stoic. It is that which Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus in the Republic deprecate as unworthy disparagement 
of justice ; and which they adjure Sokrates, by his attachment 
to justice, to stand up and repel.? Now even this, the Epiku- 
rean doctrine, is true only with certain qualifications: since 
there are various other conditions essential to happiness, over 
and above the ethical conditions. Still it is not so utterly at 
variance with the truth as the doctrine which Sokrates under- 
takes to prove, but never does prove, in the Republic. 

The last point which I shall here remark in this portion of 
the Treatise De Legibus is, the sort of mistrust mani- Plato here 
fested by Plato of the completeness of his own proof. Sc aneee 
Notwithstanding the vehement phrases in which the ness of his 


own proof. 


Athenian speaker proclaims his internal persuasion He falls 
of the truth of his docrine, while acknowledging at b8¢k "pom 


the same time that not only his two companions, but tion. 


1 See above, chap. xxviii. p. 150, seq. 3 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 368 B. deé- 


- Soixa yap mi) ovd" Oovoy 7] Tapayevdpmevoy 
* Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 A. papas Kaxnyopoupevy yn Bonderv. 
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most other persons also, took the opposite view!—he finds it _ : 
convenient to reinforce the demonstration of the expositor by 
the omnipotent infallibility of the lawgiver. He descends from 
the region of established truth to that of useful fiction, “Even 
if the doctrine (that the pleasurable, the just, the good, and the 
honourable, are indissoluble) were not true, the lawgiver ought 
to adopt it as an useful fiction for youth, effective towards 
inducing them to behave justly without compulsion. The law- 
giver can obtain belief for any fiction which he pleases to circulate, 
as may be seen by the implicit belief obtained for the Theban 
mythe about the dragon’s teeth, and a thousand other mythes 
equally difficult of credence. He must proclaim the doctrine as 
an imperative article of faith ; carefully providing that it shall 
be perpetually recited, by one and all his citizens, in the public 
hymns, narratives, and discourses, without any voice being heard 
to call it in question.” ? 
Here is a second attempt on the part of Plato, in addition to 
. that which we have seen in the Republic,? to employ 
Deliberate ‘ , , , : 
ethical fic. deliberate ethical fiction as a means of governing his 
penne as citizens: first to implant and accredit it—next to 
meansof prescribe its incessant iteration by all the citizens in 
governms: the choric ceremonies—lastly to consecrate it, and to 
forbid all questioners or opponents: all application of the So- 
__-— kratic Elenchus to test it. In this treatise he speaks of the task 
as easier to the lawgiver than he had described it to be in his 
Republic: in which latter we found him regarding a new article 
of faith as difficult to implant, but as easy to uphold if once it be 
implanted; while in the Treatise De Legibus both processes 
are treated as alike achievable and certain. The conception of 
dogmatic omnipotence had become stronger in Plato’s mind 
during the interval between the two treatises. Intending to 
postulate for himself the complete regulation not merely of the 


1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 B. Ket wh yap ori 6 Oeds obros, ws ov 
2Plato, Legg. ii. p. 6683 D. én’ gis, | , h ? 
ayabe Wevder0ar mpds Tovs véovs, KC. T4P4 Tot AcyéoOw, Kat Katayevdou 

Also 664 A. So, in the Bacche of KaA@S 


Euripides (332), the two old men, Kad- ®s €o7t, Zeuén 0” iva Soxzj Ocov texetv, 
mus and Teiresias, after vainly attempt- M4” TE TiMN TaVTL TH yevel TPCT}. 

ing to inculcate upon Pentheus the pas Tov ’Axraiwvos d@Acov mopor 5 
belief in and the worship of Dionysus, «+ + + 9 #7 7a0js ov. 

at last appeal to his prudence, and ad- 3 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 414; v. p. 
monish him of the danger of unbelief:— 459 D. 
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actions, but also of the thoughts and feelings of his citizens— 
intending moreover to exclude free or insubordinate intellects— 
he naturally looks upon all as docile recipients of any faith 
which he thinks it right to preach. When he appeals, however, 
as proofs of the facility of his plan, to the analogy of the nume- 
rous mythes received with implicit faith throughout the world 
around him—we see how low an estimate he formed of the 
process whereby beliefs are generated in the human mind, and 
of their evidentiary value as certifying the truth of what is 
believed. People believed what was told them at first by some 
imposing authority, and transmitted the belief to their successors, 
even without the extraneous support of inquisitorial restrictions 
such as the Platonic lawgiver throws round the Magnétic com- 
munity in the Leges. It is in reference to such self-supporting 
beliefs that Sokrates stands forth, in the earlier Platonic com- 
positions, as an enquirer into the reasons on which they rested— 
a task useful as well as unpleasant to those whom he questioned 
—attracting unpopularity as well as reputation to himself. 
Plato had then keenly felt the inestimable value of this Elen- 
chus or examining function personified in his master ; but in the 
Treatise De Legibus the master has no place, and the function is 
severely proscribed. Plato has come round to the dogmatic pole, 
extolling the virtue of passive recipient minds who have no other 
sentiment than that which the lawgiver issues to them. Yet 
while he postulates in his own city the infallible authority of 
the lawgiver, and enforces it by penalties, as final and all-suffi- 
cient to determine the ethical beliefs of all the Platonic citizens 
—we shall find in a subsequent book of this Treatise that he 
denounces and punishes those who generalise this very postulate ; 
and who declare the various ethical beliefs, actually existing in 
communities of men, to have been planted each by some human 
authority—not to have sprung from any unseen oracle called 
Nature.! 

Such is the ethical doctrine which Plato proclaims in the 
Leges, and which he directs to be sung by each Chorus Eesportemes 
among the three (boys, men, elders), with appropriate of musicand 


music and dancing. It is on the constancy, strictness, Saemers 


1 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 889-890. 
420 


CT 1c 
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teaching for and sameness of these choric and musical influences, 


Plato. V : ; <4} 
of Xeno. that he relies for the emotional training of youth. If 
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phon and the musical training be either intermitted or allowed 
compared. +o vary from the orthodox canon—if the theatrical 


exhibitions be regulated by the taste of the general audience, and 
not by the judgment of a few discerning censors—the worst 
consequences will arise: the character of the citizens will de- 
generate, and the institutions of his city will have no foundation 
to rest upon. The important effects of music, as an instrument 
in the hands of the lawgiver for regulating the emotions of the 
citizens, and especially for inspiring a given emotional character 
to youth—are among the characteristic features of Plato’s point 
of view, common to both the Republic and the Laws. There is 
little trace of this point of view either in Xenophon or in Iso- 
krates ; but Aristotle embraces it to a considerable extent. It 
grew out of the practice and tradition of the Grecian cities, in 
most of which the literary teaching of youth was imparted by 
making them read, learn, recite, or chaunt the works of various 
poets ; while the use of the lyre was also taught, together with 
regulated movements in the dance. The powerful ethical effect 
of musical teaching (even when confined to the simplest choric 
psalmody and dance), enforced by perpetual drill both of boys 
and men, upon the unlettered Arcadians—may be seen recognised 
even by a practical politician like Polybius,? who considers it 
indispensable for the softening of violent and sanguinary tempers : 
the diversity of the effect, according to the different modes of 


1 Plato, Republ. iv. p. 424 C-D; corrupted,at Athens. So far he agrees 
Lege. iii. pp. 700-701. with Plato; but he ascribes this cor- 
olybius, iv. pp. 20-21, about the ruption in a great degree to the con- 
rude Arcadians of Kynetha. He versation of Euripides with Sokrates 
ascribes to this simple choric practice (Ranz, 1487); and here Plato would 
the same effect which Ovid ascribes not have gone along with him—at least 
to ‘“‘ingenue artes,” or elegant litera- not when Plato composed his earlier dia- 


ture generally :— 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 


See the remarkable contention be- 
tween Aischylus and Euripides in 
Aristophan. Ran. 876 seq., about the 
function and comparative excellence 
of poets (also Nubes, 955). Aristo- 

hanes, comparing Aischylus with 
‘uripides, denounces music as having 
degenerated, and poetry as having been 


logues—though the 70s of the Treatise 
De Legibus is in harmony with this 
sentiment. Polybius cites, with some 
sewn gh the remark of the historian 
Ephorus, who asserted that musical 
teaching was introduced among men 
for purposes of cheating and mystifica- 
tion—én’ amdrn Kai yonteiq mapeo- 
Hx9a. Tots avOpwots, ovdauas appud- 
Govra Adyov avT@ pipas (iv. 20). 
Polybius considers this an unbecoming 
criticism. 
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music employed, is noted by Aristotle) and was indeed matter 
of common repute. Plato, as lawgiver, postulates poetry and 
music of his own dictation. He relies upon constant supplies of 
this wholesgme nutriment, for generating in the youth such 
emotional dispositions and habits as will be in harmony, both 
with the doctrines which he preaches, and with the laws which 
he intends to impose upon them as adults. Here (as in Republic 
and Timzus) he proclaims that the perfection of character con- 
sists in willing obedience or harmonious adjustment of the 
pleasures and pains, the desires and aversions, to the paramount 
authority of reason or wisdom—or to the rational conviction of 
each individual as to what is good and honourable. If, instead 
of obedience and harmony, there be discord—if the individual, 
though rationally convinced that a proceeding is just and 
honourable, nevertheless hates it—or if, while convinced that 
a proceeding is unjust and dishonourable, he nevertheless loves it 
—such discord is the worst state of stupidity or mental incompe- 
tence.? We must recollect that (according to the postulate of 
Treatise De Legibus) the rational convictions of each individual, 
respecting what is just and honourable, are assumed to be accepted 
implicitly from the lawgiver, and never called in question by any 
one. There exists therefore only one individual reason in the 
community—that of the lawgiver, or Plato himself. 

Besides all the ethical prefatory matter, above noticed, Plato 
gives us also some historical and social prefatory Historical 
matter, not essential to his constructive scheme (which retrospect 

‘ ‘ ‘ as to the 
after all takes its start partly from theoretical prin- growth of 
ciples laid down by himself, partly from a supposed Frequent 
opportunity of applying those principles in the foun- pe pe nes 
dation of a new colony), but tending to illustrate the lished com- 
growth of political society, and the abuses into which eisai " 
it naturally tends to lapse. There existed in his time small rem- 

‘ a oe she , nant left. 
& great variety of distinct communities : some in the 

1 Aristotle, Polit. viii. c. 4-5-7, e 2 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 689 A. 7 me- 

1840, a. 10, 1341, a. 15, 1342, a. 30. @ yiorn auaGia . . . dravT@ te 86&y Kaddov 


see by these chapters how much the 7 ayabov elvat, pd Pidy todro adda 
subject was discussed in his day. Boy, To S& movnpdy Kai ddixov Soxody 

e ethical and emotional effects elvac giAq te Kai domagntat* TavTny 
conveyed by the sense of hearing, and iv dcadwviav Avwys Te kai #Sovis mpos 
distinguishing it from the other senses, rhv xara Adyov Sdééav, auadiav yur 
are noticed in the Problemata of Ari- elva: tiv éoxdrnv. Compare p. 688 A. 
stotle, xix. 27-29, pp. 919-920. 
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simplest, most patriarchal, Cyclopian condition, nothing more 
than families—some highly advanced in civilization, with its 
accompanying good and evil—some in each intermediate stage 
between these two extremes.—The human race (Plato supposes) 
has perhaps had no beginning, and will have no end. At any 
rate it has existed from an indefinite antiquity, subject to 
periodical crises, destructive kosmical outbursts, deluges, epidemic 
distempers, &c.1. A deluge, when it occurs, sweeps away all the 
existing communities with their property, arts, instruments, &c., 
leaving only a small remnant, who, finding shelter on the top of 
some high mountain not covered with water, preserve only their 
lives. Society, he thinks, has gone through a countless number 
of these cycles.? At the end of each, when the deluge recedes, 
each associated remnant has to begin its development anew, from 
the rudest and poorest condition. Each little family or sept 
exists at first separately, with a patriarch whom all implicitly 
obey, and peculiar customs of its own. Several of these septs 
gradually coalesce together into one community, choosing one or 
a few lawgivers to adjust and modify their respective customs 
into harmonious order, and submitting implicitly to the autho- 
rity of such chosen few.’ By successive coalitions of this kind, 
operated in a vast length of time,* large cities are gradually 
formed on the plain and on the seaboard. Property and public 
force is again accumulated ; together with letters, arts, and all 
the muniments of life. 

Such is the idea which Plato here puts forth of the natural 
Historical genesis and development of human society. Having 
ikon des thus arrived at the formation of considerable cities 


The a ag with powerful military armaments, he carries us into 
war— ine 


returnofthe the midst of Hellenic legend—the Trojan War, the | 


Herakleids. hostile reception which the victorious heroes found on 
their return to Greece after the siege, the Return of the Hera- 
kleids to Peloponnesus, and the establishment of the three 
Herakleid brethren, Témenus, Kresphontés, Aristodémus, as 
kings of Argos, Messéné, and Sparta. The triple Herakleid 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 677-678, vi. p. YOOe, &e. 
782 A. 3 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 681 C-D. 

? Plato, Legg. p. 680 A. Tots ev Tov- 4 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 683 A. épy xpo- 
Tm TO mepet THS TWeptddov ye- vov Tivds MHkegev arA€rots. 
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kingdom was originally founded (he affirms) as a mode of uniting 
and consolidating the force of Hellas against the Asiatics, who 
were eager to avenge the capture of Troy. It received strong 
promises of permanence, both from prophets and from the 
Delphian oracle.’ But these hopes were frustrated by miscon- 
duct on the part of the kings of Argos and Messéné : who, being 
youths destitute of presiding reason, and without external 
checks, obeyed the impulse of unmeasured ambition, oppressed 
their subjects, and broke down their own power. 

To conduct a political community well is difficult ; for there 
are inherent causes of discord and sedition which can 


only be neutralised in their effects, but can never be «peony 
eradicated. Among the foremost of these inherent ape? 
causes, Plato numbers the many distinct and con- command— 
flicting titles to obedience which are found among Seven dis. 
mankind, all co-existent and co-ordinate. There are nd gt 
seven such titles, all founded in the nature of man mankind, 
and the essential conditions of society :2—1. Parents natural, ne 
over children. 2. Men of high birth and breed (such eer 34 


as the Herakleids at Sparta) over men of low birth. 
3. Old over young. 4. Masters over slaves. 5. The stronger 
man over the weaker. 6. The wiser man over the man destitute 
of wisdom. 7. The fortunate man, who enjoys the favour of the 
Gods (one case of this is indicated by drawing of the best lot), over 
the less fortunate man (who draws an inferior lot). 

Of these seven titles to command, coexisting, distinct, and 
conflicting with each other, Plato pronounces the sixth—that 
of superior reason and wisdom—to be the greatest, preferable 
to all the rest, in his judgment: though he admits the fifth— 
that of superior foree—to be the most extensively prevalent in 
the actual world.* 


nature is considered as _ including 
multifarious and _ conflicting _ titles 
(compare Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 
6, 21), and therefore as not furnishin 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. Pp. 685-686. 

2 Plato, Legg. ili, p. 690 A-D. 
aétaHmarta Tov Te dpxeuv Kal apxeo- 
Oa, &. . . . “Oca éori mpds dpxovras 


afdpara Kai dri mehuxdta mpds GAANAG 
évavtins, 

8 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 690 C. 

This enumeration by Plato of seven 
distinct and conflicting dgéupara rod 
apxew Kai dpxeoOa, deserves notice in 
many ways. All the seven are natural: 


in itself any justification or ground o 
preference for one above the rest. The 
agiwua Of superior force is just as 
natural as the a@&iwna of superior wis- 
dom, though Plato himself pronounces 
the latter to be the greatest ; that is— 
greatest, not dice: but vou or réxvp, 
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Plato thinks it imprudent to found the government of society 
upon any one of these seven titles singly and sepa- 

Imprudence rately. He requires that each one of them shall be 


of founding ro af z 
government checked and modified by the conjoint operation of 


One of these Others. Messéné and Argos were depraved and ruined 
beh aae a- by the single principle: while Sparta was preserved 
vernments and exalted by a mixture of different elements. The 
tious ga kings of Argos and Messéné, irrational youths with 
ie Gaglo nothing to restrain them (except oaths, which they 
rinciple— despised), employed their power to abuse and mis- 
pans Sh it, chief. Such was the consequence of trusting to the 


exclusive title of high breed, embodied in one in- 
dividual person. But Apollo and Lykurgus provided better 
for Sparta. They softened regal insolence by establishing the 
double line of co-ordinate kings: they introduced the title of 
old age, along with that of high breed, by founding the Senate 
of twenty-eight elders: they farther introduced the title of 
sortition, or something near it, by nominating the annual 
Ephors. The mixed government of Sparta was thus made to 
work for good, while the unmixed systems of Argos and Mes- 
séné both went wrong. Both the two latter states were in 
perpetual war with Sparta, so as to frustrate that purpose— 
union against Asiatics—with a view to which the triple 
Herakleid kingdom was originally erected in Peloponnesus. 
Had each of these three kingdoms been temperately and 





according to his own rational and 
deliberate estimation. Plato is not 
uniform in this view, for he uses else- 
where the phrases ¢vce and kara 
gvow as if they specially and ex- 
clusively belonged to that which he 
approves, and furnished a justification 
for it (see Legg. x. pp. 889-890, besides 
the Republic and the Gorgias). Again 
the lot, or the process of sortition, is 
here described as carrying with it both 
the preference of the Gods and the 
principles of justice (rd drKadrarov 
elvai gdauev). The Gods determine 
upon whom the lot should fall—com- 
pare Homer, Iliad, vii. 179. This is 
a remarkable view of the lot, and re- 
resents a feeling much diffused among 
he ancient democracies. 

The relation of master and slave 
counts, in Plato’s view, among the 
natural relations, with its consequent 


rights and obligations. 

The force of evrvxia, as a title to 
command, is illustrated in the speech 
addressed by Alkibiades to the Athe- 
nian assembly. Thucyd. vi. 16-17: 
he allows it even in his competitor 
Nikias—dAd’ Ews eyo te Err axudgw 
per avtns Kat 6 Nexias evtuxys Soxet 
elvat, amoxpyoacbe TH ExaTépov tor 
@dedia. Compare also the language 
of Nikias himself in his own last 
speech under the extreme distress of 
the pen army in Sicily, Thucyd. 
vii. 77. 

In the Politikus (p. 293 and else- 
where) Plato admits no agiwua Tov 
apxevv as genuine or justifiable, except. 
Science, Art, superior wisdom, in one 
or a few Artists of governing; the 
same in Republic, v. p. 474 C, respect- 
ing what he there calls ¢Aocodia. 

1 Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 691-692. 
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moderately governed, like Sparta, so as to maintain unim- 
paired the projected triple union—the Persian invasions of 
Greece by Darius and Xerxes would never have taken place.’ 

Such is the way in which Plato casts the legendary event, 
called the Return of the Herakleids, into accordance 


with a political theory of his own. That event, in 
his view, afforded the means of uniting Hellas in- 
ternally, and of presenting such a defensive combi- 
nation as would have deterred all invasions from 


Plato casts 
Hellenic 
legend into 
accordance 
with his 
own politi- 
cal theories. 


Asia, if only the proper principles of legislation 

and government had been understood and applied. The lesson 
to be derived from this failure is, that we ought not to con- 
centrate great authority in one hand; and that we ought to 
blend together several principles of authority, instead of re- 


sorting to the exclusive action of one alone.? 


This lesson 


deserves attention, as a portion of political theory ; but I feel 
convinced that neither Herodotus nor Thucydides would have 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 692 C-D. 

2 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 693 A. as 
dpa ov Set meyadas dpxas ovd” ad duix- 
Tous vowoOeretv. Compare pp. 685-686. 

Plato here affirms not only that 
Messéné and Argos were and had been 
constantly at war with Sparta, but 
that they were so at the time of the 
Persian invasion of Greece—and that 
Messéné thus hindered the Spartans 
from assisting the Athenians at Mara- 
thon, pp. 692 E, 698 E. His statement 
that Argos was at least neutral, if not 
treacherous and philo-Persian, durin 
the invasion of Xerxes, is coinciden 
with Herodotus ; but not so his state- 
ment that the Lacedemonians were 
noes back by the war against Messéné. 
Indeed at that time the Messenians 
had no separate domicile or inde- 
rot station in Peloponnesus. They 

ad been conquered by Sparta long 
before, and their descendants in the 
same territory were Helots (Thucyd. 
i. 101). It is true that there always 
existed struggling remnants of ex- 
gerne Messenians, who maintained 
he name, and whom Athens protected 
and favoured during the Pelopon- 
nesian war; but there was no inde- 
ena Messenian government in 
eloponnesus until the foundation of 
the city of Mess@né by Epaminondas 
in 369 B.C., two — after the battle of 
Leuktra : there had never been any city 


of that name in Peloponnesus before. 

Now Plato wrote his Treatise De 
Legibus after the foundation of this 
city of Messéné and the re-establish- 
ment of an independent Messenian com- 
munity in Peloponnesus. The new 
city was people rey, by returnin 
Messenian exiles, partly by enfranchise 
Helots. It is probable enough that 
both these classes might be disposed to 
disguise (as far as they could) the past 
period of servitude—and to represent 
the Messenian name and community 
as never having been wholly effaced 
in the neighbourhood of Ithémé, 
though always struggling against an 
oppressive neighbour. ‘Traditions of 
this tenor would become current, and 
Plato has adopted one of them in his 
historical sketch. 

If we look back to what Plato says 
about the Kretan prophet Epimenides, 
we shall see that here too he must 
have» followed erroneous traditions. 
He makes Epimenides contemporary 
with the invasion of Greece by Darius, 
instead of contemporary with the 
Kylonian sacrilege (B.C. 612). When 
a prophet had got reputation, a great 
many new prophecies were fathered 
upon him (as mage Bakis and Muszeus) 
with very little care about chrono- 
logical consistency. Plato may well 
have been misled by one of these 
fictions (Legg. i. p. 642, iii. p. 677). 
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concurred in Plato’s historical views. Neither of them would 
have admitted the disunion between Sparta, Argos, and Messéné 

as a main cause of the Persian invasion of Greece. 
A lesson—analogous, though not exactly the same—is derived 
by Plato from the comparison of the Persian with 


oe the Athenian government. Persia presents an excess 
compared— of despotism: Athens an excess of liberty. There 
Excess of Rie . , 

despotism. are two distinct primordial forms of government— 
liberty. of — mother-polities, Plato calls them—out of which all 


existing governments may be said to have been 
generated or diversified. One of these is monarchy, of which 
the Persians manifest the extreme: the other is democracy, of 
which Athens manifests the extreme. Both extremes are mis- 
chievous. The wise law-giver must blend and combine the 
two together in proper proportion. Without such combination, 
he cannot attain good government, with its three indispensable 
constituents—freedom, intelligence or temperance, and mutual 
attachment among the citizens.1 


The Persians, according to Plato, at the time when they miade 


Cyrus and 
Darius— 
Bad train- 
ing of sons 
of kings. 


their conquests under Cyrus, were not despotically 
governed, but enjoyed a fair measure of freedom 
under a brave and patriotic military chief, who kept 
the people together in mutual attachment. 


But 


Cyrus, though a great military chief, had neither received a 
good training himself, nor knew how to secure it for his own 


sons.” 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 693 B-C. Ari- 
stotle (Politic. ii. 6, pp. 1265-1266) 
alludes to this portion of Plato’s 
doctrine, and approves what is said 
about the combination of diverse 
political elements; but he does not 
approve the doctrine which declares 
the two ‘‘mother-forms” of govern- 
ment to be extreme despotism or 
extreme democracy. He says that 
these two are either no governments 
at all, or the very worst of govern- 
ments. Plato gives the same opinion 
about them, yet he thinks it convenient 
to: make them the starting-points of 
his theory. The objection made by 
Aristotle appears to be dictated by a 
sentiment which often influences his 
theories—Td réAcvov mpdrepdv éore Ti 


He left them to be educated by the women in the harem, 


dvaet tov adredovs. The perfect is 
prior in order of nature to the im- 
erfect. He does not choose to take 
is theoretical point of departure from 
the worst or most imperfect. 

2Plato, Legg. p. 694 C. Mayvrevo- 
pac mept ye Kvpov Ta mév GAX’ avrodv 
otpatnyov te ayabov civar Kai dtdd- 
modw, madeias Sé opbys ovxX HpOae 
TO TapaTav. 

I think it very probable that these 
words are intended to record Plato’s 
dissent from the Kvpov Ilatéeéa of 
Xenophon. Aulus Gellius (xiv. 3) 
had read that Xenophon composed the 
Cyropedia in opposition to the two 
first books of the Platonic oe. pte 
and that between Xenophon and Plato 
there existed a grudge (simultas) or 
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where they were brought up with unmeasured indulgence, ac- 
quiring nothing but habits of insolence and caprice. Kambyses 
became a despot ; and after committing great enormities, was 
ultimately deprived of empire by Smerdis and the Medians. 
Darius, not a born prince, but an usurper, renovated the Per- 
sian empire, and ruled it with as much ability and moderation 
as Cyrus. But he made the same mistake as Cyrus, in edu- 
cating his sons in the harem. His son Xerxes became tho- 
roughly corrupted, and ruled despotically. The same has been 
the case with all the successive kings, all brought up as destined 
for the sceptre, and morally ruined by a wretched education. 
The Persian government has been nothing but a despotism 
ever since Darius.’ All freedom of action or speech has been 
extinguished, and the mutual attachment among the subjects 
exists no more.” 

While the Persian government thus exhibits despotism in 
excess, that of Athens exhibits the contrary mischief— 


Changes for 
liberty in excess. This has been the growth of the the worse in 
time subsequent to the Persian invasion. At the Lyre 
time when that invasion occurred, the government of #ter the 
Athens was an ancient constitution with a quadruple — of 


scale of property, according to which scale political 

privilege and title to office were graduated: while the citizens 
generally were then far more reverential to authority, and obe- 
dient to the laws, than they are now. Moreover, the invasion 
itself, being dangerous and terrific in the extreme, was enough to 
make them obedient and united among themselves, for their own 
personal safety. But after the invasion had been repelled, the 


government became altered. 


The people acquired a great 


increase of political power, assumed habits of independence and 


rivalry ; so also Athenzeus, xi. p. 504. 
It is possible that this may have been 
the case, but no evidence is produced 
to prove it. Both of them selected 
Sokrates as the subject of their 
descriptions ; in so far there may have 
been a literary competition between 
them: and various critics seem to have 
presumed that there could not be 
emulatio without simvlias. Each of 
them composed a Sympostos for the 

urpose of exhibiting Sokrates in his 
Syyaes moments. The differences be- 


tween the two handlings are interest” 
ing to notice ; but the evidences which 


‘some authors produce, to show that 


Xenophon in his Symposion alluded 
to the Symposion of Plato, are alto- 
— uncertain. See the Preface of 
chneider to his edition of the Xeno- 
hontic Symposion, and his extract 
rom Cornarius. 
1 Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 694-695. 
. 2 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 697 D. 
3 Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 698-699. 
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self-judgment, and became less reverential both to the magistrates. 
and to the laws. 

The first department in which this change was wrought at 
This change Athens was the department of music: from whence it 
beganin | gradually extended itself to the general habits of the 


music, and . F ‘ ‘ 
the poets _ people. Before the invasion, Music had been dis- 


se todos tributed, according to ancient practice and under the 
oidoe they sanction of ancient authority, under four fixed cate- 
rage to gories—Hymns, Dirges, Pans, Dithyrambs.!. The 
judg- . Ss : 
ment of the ancient canons in regard to each were strictly enforced : 
paren, ant the musical exhibitions were superintended, and the 
them. prizes adjudged by a few highly-trained elders: while 
the general body of citizens listened in respectful silence, without 
uttering a word of acclamation, or even conceiving themselves. 
competent to judge what they heard. Any manifestations on 
their part were punished by blows from the sticks of the 
attendants.? But this docile submission of the Athenians to 
authority became gradually overthrown, after the repulse of the 
Persians, first in the theatre, next throughout all social and. 
political life. The originators of this corruption were the poets : 
men indeed of poetical genius, but ignorant of the ethical purpose 
which their compositions ought to aim at, as well as of the 
rightful canons by which they ought to be guided and limited. 
These poets, looking to the pleasure of ‘the audience as their true 
and only standard, exhibited pieces in which all the old musical 
distinctions were confounded together—hymns with dirges, the 
pean with the dithyramb, and the.flute with the harp. To such 
irregular rhythm and melody, words equally irregular were 
adapted. The poet submitted his compositions to the assembled 
audience, appealing to them as competent judges, and practically 
declaring them to be such. The audience responded to the 
appeal. Acclamation in the theatre was substituted for silence ; 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 700 B. tuvor— rédovs, marot S& Kat madaywyots Kat 
Opijvor.—raraves—S.0 vpayBos. TO TAciaoTw SxAw paBdov KoTpovons 7 

2 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 700 C. 7d S& vovOérnors eyiyvero. 
kipos TovVTwY yvavai Te Kal dua yvovra The testimony here given by Plato. 
Sixacar, Cnurodv te ad tov pH mevOd- respecting the practice of his own time 
Mevov, ov aipryé jv ovdé tives Guovoor is curious and deserves notice: respect- 
Boat rAjPouvs, KkaPdmep Ta viv, ovd’ ing the practice of the times anterior 
av Kpdto. eraivovs amodiddvres, dAAA to the Persian invasion he could have 
Tots mév yeyovdor wepi maidevow SeSoy- had no means of accurate knowledge. 
Mévov dxovew iv avtots mera oryns dca 
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and the judgment of the people became paramount instead of that 
pronounced by the enlightened few according to antecedent cus- 
tom. Hence the people—having once shaken off the reverence 
for authority, and learnt to exercise their own judgment, in the 
theatre '—began speedily to do the same on other matters also. 
They fancied themselves wise enough to decide everything for 
themselves, and contracted a shameless disregard for the opinion 
of better and wiser men. An excessive measure of freedom was 
established, tending in its ultimate consequences to an anarchical 
or Titanic nature: indifferent to magistrates, laws, parents, elders, 
covenants, oaths, and the Gods themselves.? 

The opinion here expressed by Plato—that the political con- 
stitution of Athens was too democratical, and that the 


r 
changes (effected by Perikles and others during the changes in 
half century succeeding the Persian invasion) whereby music—de- 
it had. been rendered more democratical, were mis- Santen the 
chievous—was held by him in common with a musica) 


respectable and intelligent minority at Athens. That 
minority had full opportunity of expressing their disapprobation 
—as we may see by the language of Plato himself; though he 
commends the Spartans for not allowing any such opportunity to 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 701 A. viv dé 
hpte mév Hucy ex movers 7) wavTwv eis 
mavTa codias S6fa kai wapavouia, évve- 
héarero 5é édevbepia. 

2 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 701 B. "Edefiis 
8} ravrn tH éArcvOcpia 4 Tod wh 
0 €devy Tors dpxovor Sovdevew y ty- 
VOLT av. 

The phrase here employed by Plato 
affirms inferential tendencies—not facts 
realised. How much of the tendencies 
had passed into reality at Athens, he 
leaves to the imagination of his readers 
to supply. It is curious to contrast 
the faithless and lawless character of 
Athens, here insinuated by Plato— 
with the oration of Demosthenes adv. 
Leptinem (delivered B.c. 355, near 
upon the time when the Platonic Leges 
were composed), where the main argu- 
ment which the orator brings to bear 
upon the Dikasts, emphatically and 
repeatedly, to induce them to reject 
the proposition of Leptines, is—rd rijs 
méAews Oos aevdés Kal xpnordv, ov 
To Avo.TeAéoratov mpds adpyvpiov aKo- 
Tovv, dAAG Te Kal Kaddv mpagae (p. 461) 
. » « 0d’ 6 wAELoTOS Adyos Euorye Tepl THs 


dredeias Eotiv, GAN’ dep Tod mwovynpdv 
€00s ciodyew Tov vomov, Kal ToLOUTOV 
& of ravr’ dmor boa 6 Sipos Sidwow 
érra, also pp. 500-507, and indeed 
throughout nearly the whole oration. 
So also in the other discourses, not 
only of Demosthenes but of the other 
orators also—good faith, public and 
private, and respectful obedience to 
he laws, are constantly invoked as 
primary and imperative necessities. 
Indeed, in order to find a contra- 
diction to the picture here presented 
by Plato, of Athenian tendencies since 
the Persian war, we need not go farther 
than Plato himself. We have only to 
read the Menexenus, wherein he pro- 
fesses to describe and panegyrise the 
achievements of Athens during that 
very period which he paints in such 
gloomy colours in the Leges—the 
period succeeding the Persian inva- 
sion. Who is to believe that the 
people, upon whose virtue he pro- 
nounces these encomiums, had thrown 
off all reverence for good faith, oe we 
tion, and social authority? As for t 
Tiravixy vor, to which Plato re- 


Nae eet a a Ap So eee 
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dissenters at Sparta, and expressly prohibits any open expression 
of dissent in his own community. But his assertion, that the 
deterioration at Athens was introduced and originated by an 
innovation in the established canon of music and poetry—is more 
peculiarly his own. The general doctrine of the powerful 
revolutionising effect wrought by changes in the national music, 
towards subverting the political constitution, was adopted by him 
from the distinguished musical teacher Damon,} the contemporary 
and companion of Perikles. The fear of such danger to the 
national institutions is said to have operated on the authorities 
at Sparta, when they forbade the musical innovations of the poet 
Timotheus, and destroyed the four new strings which he had just 
added to the established seven strings of his lyre.? 

Of this general doctrine, however, Plato makes a particular 
Plato’saver. 2PPlication in the passage now before us, which he 


sion to the -would have found few Athenians, either oligarchical 
cori ~—soor democratical, to ratify. What he realy condemns 
poetry at —_— is, the tragic and comic poetical representations at 
Athens. 


Athens, which began to acquire importance only after 
the Persian war, and continued to increase in importance for the 
next half century. The greatest revolution which Grecian music 
and poetry ever underwent was that whereby Attic tragedy and 
comedy were first constituted :—built up by distinguished poets 
from combination and enlargement of the simpler pre-existent 
forms—out of the dithyrambic and phallic choruses.* The first 
who imparted to tragedy its grand development and its special 
novelty of character was Aischylus—a combatant at Marathon as 
well as one of the greatest among ancient poets: after him, 
Sophokles carried improvement still further. It is them that 
Plato probably means, when he speaks of the authors of this 


presents the Athenians as approxi- 
mating, the analogy is principally to 
be found in the person of the Titan 
Prométheus, with his philanthropic 
disposition (see Plato, Menexenus, pp. 
243 EK, 244 E), and the beneficent sug- 
estions which he imparted to man- 
ind in the way of science and art 

(Aischyl. Prom. 440-507—Ilaoo réxvae 
Bporotowy éx Ipoundéews). : 

1 Plato, Republ. iv. p. 424 D. 

2 Cicero, De Legib. ii. 15 ; Pausanias, 
iii. 12. 


Cicero agrees with Plato as to the 
mischievous tendency of changes in 
the national music. 


3 Aristotle, Poetic. c. 4, p. 1449 a. 

The ethical repugnance expressed 
by Plato against the many-sided and 
deceptive spirit of tragic and comic 
compositions, is also expressed in the 
censure said to have been pronounced 
by Solon against Thespis, when the 
latter first produced his dramas (Plu- 
tarch, Solon, 29; Diog. Laert. i. 59). 
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revolution as men of true poetical genius, but ignorant of the 
lawful purpose of the Muse—as authors who did not recognise 
any rightful canon of music, nor any end to be aimed at beyond 
the emotional satisfaction of a miscellaneous audience. The 
abundance of dramatic poetry existing in Plato’s time must have 
been prodigious (a few choice specimens only have descended to 
us) :—while its variety of ingredients and its popularity outshone 
those four ancient and simple manifestations, which alone he will 
tolerate as legitimate. He censures the innovations of Aischylus 
and Sophokles as a deplorable triumph of popular preference over 
rectitude of standard and purpose. He tacitly assumes—what 
Aristotle certainly does not believe, and what, so far as I can see, 
there is no ground for believing—that the earlier audience were 
passive, showing no marks of favour or disfavour: and that the 
earlier poets had higher aims, adapting their compositions to the 
judgment of a wise few, and careless about giving satisfaction to 
the general audience. This would be the practice in the Platonic 
city, but it never was the practice at Athens. We may surely 
presume that Aischylus stood distinguished from his prede- 
cessors not by desiring popularity more, but by greater success 
in attaining it: and that he attained it partly from his superior 
genius, partly from increasing splendour in the means of exhibi- 
tion at Athens. The simpler early compositions had been adapted 
to the taste of the audience who heard them, and gave satisfaction 
for the time ; until the loftier genius of Aischylus and the other 
great constructive dramatists was manifested. 

However Plato—while he tolerates no poetry except in so far 
as it produces ethical correction or regulation of the vis 

° A 1S aver- 

emotions, and blames as hurtful the poet who simply sion pecu- 
touches or kindles emotion—is in a peculiar manner prs Bei gi 
averse to dramatic poetry, with its diversity of as- aearen 
sumed characters and its obligation of giving speech oligarchi- 
to different points of view. His aversion had been pol gn 
exhibited before, both in the Republic and in the other philo- 
Gorgias :' but it reappears here in the Treatise De wa a 


1 Plato, Republ. iii. pp. 395-396, x. considers it as calculated to purge or 
p. 605 B; Gorgias, p. 502 B; Legg. iv. purify the emotions of fear, compas- 
p. 719 B. sion, &c. (Aristot. Poet. c. 13. Com- 

Aristotle takes a view of tragedy pre Politic. viii. 7, 9). Unfortunately 
quite opposed to that of Plato: he the Poetica exist only as a fragment, so 
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Legibus, with this aggravating feature—that the revolution in 
music and poetry is represented as generating cause of a de- 
teriorated character and an ultra-democratical polity of Athens. 
This (as I have before remarked) is a sentiment peculiar to Plato. 
For undoubtedly, oligarchical politicians (such as Thucydides, 
Nikias, Kritias), who agreed with him in disliking the demo- 
cracy, would never have thought of ascribing what they disliked 
to such a cause as alteration in the Athenian music and poetry. 
They would much more have agreed with Aristotle,’ when he 
attributes the important change both in the character and polity 
of the Athenian people after the Persian invasion, to the events 
of that invasion itself—to the heroic and universal efforts made 
by the citizens, on shipboard as well as on land, against the 
invading host—and to the necessity for continuing those efforts 
by organising the confederacy of Delos. Hence arose a new 
spirit of self-reliance and enterprise—or rather an intensification 
of what had already begun after the expulsion of Hippias and 
the reform by Kleisthenes—which rendered the previous con- 
stitutional forms too narrow to give satisfaction.2 The creation 
of new and grander forms of poetry may fairly be looked upon 
as one symptom of this energetic general outburst: but it is in 
no way a primary or causal fact, as Plato wishes us to believe. 
Nor can Plato himself have supposed it to be so, at the time 
when he composed his Menexenus: wherein the events of the 
post-Xerxeian period are presented in a light very different from 
that in which he viewed them when he wrote his Leges—pre- 
sented with glowing commendations on his countrymen. 

The long ethical prefatory matter? which we have gone 
Doctrines through, includes these among other doctrines—l. 
cis peta That the life of justice, and the life of pleasure, are 
tory matter. essentially coincident. 2. That Reason, as declared 
by the lawgiver, ought to controul all our passions and emotions. 


that his doctrine about xd@apors is 1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 4, p. 1304, a. 
onl. declared and not fully deve- 20 30 ii. 12, p. 1274, a. 12; vili. 6, 1340, 
oped. a. 30. 
Rousseau (in his Lettre & d’Alembert 2 Herodot. v. 78. 
SE seen SS set) MPUENS a What Apisiotl calls zis dtudey 
di theatrical sentations,partl Oyots, IN FSISFeRGSe LO Ue epanue > 
With ‘ateuinodte ‘woailar to those of Plato (Aristotel. Politic. ii. 36, p. 1264, 
Plato, partly with others of his own. b. 39). 
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3. That intoxication, under certain conditions, is an useful 
stimulus to elderly men. 4. That the political constitution of 
society ought not to be founded upon one single principle of 
authority, but upon a combination of several. 5. That the ex- 
treme of liberty, and the extreme of despotism, are both bad.' 

Of these five positions, the two first are coincident with the 
doctrines of the Republic: the third is not coincident gonparea 
with them, but indirectly in opposition to them: the with those 
fourth and fifth put Plato on a standing point quite public and 
different from that of the Republic, and different also $f the 
from that of the Xenophontic Cyropzedia. In the tic Cyro- 
Cyropedia, all government is strictly personal: the 
subjects both obey willingly, and are rendered comfortable be- 
cause of the supreme and manifold excellence of one person— 
their chief, Cyrus—in every department of practical adminis- 
tration, civil as well as military. In the Platonic Republic, 
the government is also personal: to this extent—that Plato 
provides, neither political checks, nor magistrates, nor laws, 
nor judicature: but aims only at the jperfect training of the 
Guardians, and the still more elaborate and _ philosophical 
training of those few chief or elder Guardians, who are to direct 
the rest. He demands only a succession of these philosophers, 
corresponding to the regal Artist sketched in the Politikus: 
and he leaves all ulterior directions to them. Upon their 
perfect dispositions and competence, all the weal or woe of 
the community depends. All is personal government; but 
it is lodged in the hands of a few philosophers, assumed to be 
super-excellent, like the one chief in the Xenophontic Cyro- 
pedia. When however we come to the Leges, we find that 
Plato ceases to presume upon such supreme personal excellence. 
He drops it as something beyond the limit of human attainment, 
and as fit only for the golden or Saturnian age.? He declares 
that power, without adequate restraints, is a privilege with 
which no man can be trusted. Nevertheless the magistrates 
must be vested with sufficient power: since excess of liberty is 
equally dangerous. To steer between these two rocks,‘ you 
Epistol ‘vil. pp. 504396, where this 718B,i'p SoC.) PS! Bow. P. 
ars Tage. tp. TAP-TAA, 4 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 710-711. 
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want not only a good despot but a sagacious lawgiver. It is he 
who must construct a constitutional system, having regard to 
the various natural foundations of authority in the minds of 
the citizens. He must provide fixed laws, magistrates, and a 
competent judicature: moreover, both the magistrates and the 
judicature must be servants of the law, and nothing beyond.1 
The lawgiver must frame his laws with single-minded view, not 
to the happiness of any separate section of the city, but to that 
of the whole. He must look to the virtue of the whole, in its 
most comprehensive sense, and to all good things, ranked in 
their triple subordination and their comparative value—that is, 
First, the good things belonging to the mind—Secondly, Those 
belonging to the body—Thirdly, Wealth and External acquisi- 
tions. 

We now enter upon this constructive effort of Plato’s old 


Construc. 2g¢ That a political constitution with fixed laws 
Pep eenemnp (he makes the Athenian say) and with magistrates 
wand goin acting merely as servants of the laws, is the only 
of view. 


salvation for a city and its people—this is a truth 
which every man sees most distinctly in his old age, though 
when younger he was very dull in discerning it. Probably 
enough what we here read represents the change in Plato’s own 
mind: the acquisition of a new point of view, which was not 
present to him when he composed his Republic and his Politikus. 

Here the exposition assumes a definite shape. The Kretan 
Kleinias apprises his Athenian companion, that the 


N 1 ; ‘ ; 
to be aeriade Knossians with other Kretans are about to establish 
ts fa anew colony on an unsettled point in Krete; and 
ral con- that himself with nine others are named commis- 
ditions. . F ‘ 

sioners for framing and applying the necessary regu- 
lations. He invites the co-operation of the Athenian:4 who 


accordingly sets himself to the task of suggesting such laws and 





1 Plato, Legg. iv. p. 715. C-D. Tous 5° 
dpxovras heyoucvous vov banpéras Tots 
vomots exddera, ov Tt KaLvoTouias ovo- 
patwv évexa, ddd’, &c. It appears as if 
this phrase, calling “magistrates the 
servants or ministers of the law,” was 
likely to be regarded as a harsh and 
novel metaphor. 

2 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 707 B, 714 B; 


iii. p. 697 A. 

8 Plato, Legg. iv. p. 715 E. Néos 
Mev yap Ov 7as dvOpwros TO TOLAUTA. 
aduBrAvrara avTds avrov Opa, yépwv 6é 
ogvrara. 

Compare vii. pp. 819 D—821 D, for 
marks of Plato’s old age and newly 
acquired ay 

Plato, Legg. iii. p. 702 C. 
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measures as are best calculated to secure the march of the new 
Magnetic settlement towards the great objects defined in the 
preceding programme. 

The new city is to be about nine English miles from the sea. 
The land round it is rough, poor, and without any timber for 
shipbuilding ; but it is capable of producing all supplies abso- 
lutely indispensable, so that little need will be felt of importa- 
tion from abroad. The Athenian wishes that the site were 
farther from the sea. Yet he considers the general conditions 
to be tolerably good; inasmuch as the city need not become 
commercial and maritime, and cannot have the means of acquir- 
ing much gold and silver—which is among the greatest evils 
that can befall a city, since it corrupts justice and goodness in 
the citizens. The settlers are all Greeks, from various towns of 
Krete and Peloponnesus. This (remarks the Athenian) is on the 
whole better than if they came from one single city. Though 
it may introduce some additional chance of discord, it will never- 
theless render them more open-minded and persuadable for the 
reception of new institutions.” 


The colonists being supposed to be assembled in 
domicile and ready for settlement, Plato, or his 
Athenian spokesman, addresses to them a solemn 
exhortation, inculcating piety towards the Gods, ce- 
lestial and subterranean, as well as to the Demons 
and Heroes—and also reverence to parents? He ™ 
then intimates that, though he does not intend to 
consult the settlers on the acceptance or rejection 
of laws, but assumes to himself the power of pre- 
scribing such laws as he thinks best for them—he 
nevertheless will not content himself with promul- 
gating his mandates in a naked and peremptory way. 


their new 


The Athe- 
nian de- 
clares that 
he will not 
pac pa pro- 


laws, | mptoy 


will recom- 
mend them 
to the 
citizens by 
rologues or 
ortatory 
discourses. 


———— ee ee —EeEEEEEEEEEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEEEEEweeeeeeeeere 


He will preface each law with a proém or prologue (ze. a string 
of preliminary recommendations): in order to predispose their 
minds favourably, and to obtain from them a willing obedience.* 
He will employ not command only, but persuasion along with 
or antecedent to command: as the physician treats his patients 
when they are freemen, not as he sends his slaves to treat 


3 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 716-718. 
4 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 718-719-723. 


4—21 


1 Plato, Legg. iv. p. 705. 
2 Plato, Legg. iv. p. 708. 
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slave-patients, with a simple compulsory order. To begin 
with an introductory proém or prelude, prior to the announce- 
ment of the positive law, is (he says) the natural course of 
proceeding. It is essential to all artistic vocal performances: 
it is carefully studied and practised both by the rhetor and 
the musician.” Yet in spite of this analogy, no lawgiver has 
ever yet been found to prefix proéms to his laws: every one 
has contented himself with issuing peremptory commands.’ 
Here then Plato undertakes to set the example of prefixing 
such prefatory introductions. The nature of the case would 
prescribe that every law, every speech, every song, should have 
its suitable proém: but such prolixity would be impolitic. 
A discretion must be entrusted to the lawgiver, as it is to the 
orator and the musician. Proéms or prologues must be confined 
to the great and important laws.‘ 

Accordingly, from hence to the end of the Treatise De Legg., 
Plato proceeds upon the principle here laid down. 


ee of He either prefixes a prologue to each of his laws 
core pre —or blends the law with its proém—or gives what 
didacticor may be called a proém without a law, that is a 
rhetorical string of hortatory or comminatory precepts. There 


are various points (he says) on which the lawgiver 
cannot propose any distinct and peremptory enactment, but 
must confine himself to emphatic censure® and declaration of 
opinion, with threats of displeasure on the part of the Gods: 
the rather as he cannot hope to accomplish his public objects, 
without the largest interference with private habits—nor with- 
out bringing his regulations to bear upon individual life, where 
positive law can hardly reach.6 The Platonic prologues are 
sometimes expositions of the reasons of the law—i. e¢. of the 


1 Plato, Legg. iv. p. 720. This is a 
curious indication respecting the medi- 
cal profession and practice at Athens. 

3 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 722 D—723 D. 
T® Te pyTopr Kal Te pedAwdS Kai TH 
vouobérn Td ToLodTov éxdoroTe émuTpeT- 


TEOV. 
at pa Legg. p. 722 B-E. 
@ mpooiuta Syunyopixa Of Demos- 
thenes are well known. i 
4Plato, Legg. iv. p. 723 C©-D. 
About ra 7év vouwv mpooiuca, compare 
what Plato says about his communica- 


tions with the younger Dionysius 
shortly after his (Plato’s) second arriv; 
= Syracuse, Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 316 


5 Cicero (De Legg. ii. 6) professes 
to follow Plato in this practice of pre- 
fixing proéms to his Laws. He calls 
the proém an encomium upon the law, 
which in most cases it is—‘‘ut prius- 
quam ipsam legem recitem, de ejus 
legis laude dicam”. 


6 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A. 
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dangers which it is intended to ward off, or the advantages to 
be secured by it. But far more frequently, they are morsels 
of rhetoric—lectures, discourses, or homilies—addressed to the 
emotions and not to the reason, insisting on the ethical and 
religious point of view, and destined to operate with persuasive 
or intimidating effect upon an uninstructed multitude.! 

It seems that Plato took credit to himself for what he thought 
a beneficial innovation, in thus blending persuasive 


= y y Great value 
exhortation with compulsory command. His assur- set by Plato 
ance, that no Grecian lawgiver had ever done so span dal 
before, is doubtless trustworthy:2 though we may Toners to 
remark that the confusion of the two has been the serve as 
general rule with Oriental lawgivers—the Hindoos, he daet 
the Jews, the Mahommedan Arabs, &. But with om is al- 
: fs owed to 
him the innovation serves a farther purpose. He contradict 
em. 


makes it the means of turning rhetoric to account ; ° 
and of enlisting in his service, as lawgiver, not only all the 
rhetoric but all the poetry, in his community. His Athenian 
speaker is so well satisfied with these prologues, that he con- 
siders them to possess the charm of a poetical work, and suspects 
them to have been dictated by inspiration from the Gods? He 
pronounces them the best and most suitable compositions for 
the teaching of youth, and therefore prescribes that teachers 
shall cause the youth to recite and learn them, instead of the 
poetical and rhetorical works usually employed. He farther 
enjoins that his prologues shall serve as type and canon whereby 
all other poetical and rhetorical compositions shall be tried 
If there be any compositions in full harmony and analogy 
with this type, the teachers shall be compelled to learn them 
by heart, and teach them to pupils. Any teacher refusing to 
do so shall be dismissed.* Nor shall any poet be allowed to 


1Plato, Legg. iv. p. 722 B. mpds See Heyne, Opuscula, vol. ii., Prolus 
TOUVTH Sé ovdeis hin ScavonOjvar momrote i. Vi., De aleuci et Charonde 
TeV vouobeTov, ws éfdv Svoiv xpyoGa Legibus. 


Cicero read the proéms ascribed to 
Zaleukus and Charondas as genuine 
(Legg. ii. 6); so did Diodérus, xii. 
17-20 ; Stobzeus, Serm. xlii. 


3 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 C. ove 


mpds Tas vomobecias, mevOot Kal Bia, Kad’ 
doov oldv te émi Tov ameipov madeias 
OxAov TH ETépw xXpavTar wdvov. 

2 The testimony of Plato shows that 
the mpootuca ris vopobecias ascribed to 
Zaleukus and Charondas (Diodor. xii. 


12-20) are composed by authors later 
than his time, and probably in imita- 
tion of his mpooiuca: which indeed is 
probable enough on other grounds. 


dvev Tivds érumvoias Ge@v, ESofav 8 odv 

‘ / 
MOL TavTamace ToLjTEL TivL TMPOTOMOLws 
eipnoda. 


4 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 D-E. 
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compose and publish works containing sentiments contradictory 
to the declaration of the lawgiver.* 
As a contrast to this view of Plato in his later years, it is 
3 interesting to turn to that which he entertained in 
ontrast of : sae ‘ : 
Leges with an earlier part of his life, in the Gorgias and the 
Gorgias and Pheedrus, respecting rhetoric. In the former dia- 
logue, Gorgias is recognised as a master of the art 
of persuasion, especially as addressed to a numerous audience, ; 
and respecting ethical questions, What is just, and what is 
unjust? Sokrates, on the contrary, pointedly distinguishes 
persuasion from teaching—discredits simple persuasion, without 
teaching, as merely deceptive—and contends that rhetorical 
discourse addressed to a multitude, upon such topics, can never 
convey any teaching.? But in the Leges we find that the art 
of persuasion has risen greatly in Plato’s estimation. Whether 
it be a true art, or a mere unartistic knack, he now recognises 
its efficacy in modifying the dispositions of the uninstructed 
multitude, and announces himself to be the first lawgiver who 
will employ it systematically for that purpose. He combines 
the seductions of the rhetor with the unpalatable severities of 
the lawgiver: the two distinct functions of Gorgias and his 
brother the physician Herodikus, when Gorgias accompanied 
his brother to visit suffering patients, and succeeded by force 
of rhetoric in overcoming their repugnance to the cutting and 
burning indispensable for cure? Again, in the Phedrus, Plato 
treats the art of persuasion, when applied at once to a mixed 
assemblage of persons, either by writing or discourse, as worth- 
less and unavailing. He affirms that it makes no durable 
impression on the internal mind of the individuals: the same 
discourse will never suit all. Individuals differ materially in 
their cast of mind; moreover, they differ in opinion upon 
ethical topics (just and unjust) more than upon any other. 
Some men are open to persuasion by topics which will have 
no effect on others. Accordingly, you must go through a 
laborious discrimination: first, you must discriminate generally 
the various classes of minds and the various classes of discourse 


1 Plato, Legg. p. 811 E. 4 Plato, Phedrus, pp. 263 A, 271-272- 
2 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 454-456. 273 E—275 E—276 A—277 C. 
3 Plato, Gorgias, p. 456 B. 
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—next, you must know to which classes of minds the indivi- 
duals of the multitude before you belong. You must then. 
address to each mind the mode of persuasion specially adapted 
to it. The dialectic philosopher is the only one who possesses 
the true art of persuasion. Such was Plato’s point of view 
in the Phedrus. I need hardly point out how completely it. 
is dropped in his Leges: wherein he pours persuasion into 
the ears of an indiscriminate multitude, through the common 
channel of a rhetorical lecture, considering it of such impres- 
sive efficacy as to justify the supposition of inspiration from 





the Gods.’ 


After this unusual length of preliminaries, Plato enters on the 


positive regulation of his colony. As to the worship 


Regulations 


of the Gods, he directs little or nothing of his own for the new 
authority. The colony must follow the advice of the Qonys 
oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon—together gious wor- 


ship, the 


with any consecrated traditions, epiphanies, or inspira- oracles of 
tions from the Gods belonging to the spot—as to the Delphi and 


Dodona are 


Gods who shall be publicly worshipped, and the to be con- 


suitable temples and rites. 


Only he directs that to 


sulted. 


each portion of the territory set apart for civil purposes, some 
God, Demon, or Hero, shall be specially assigned as Patron,? 


1 Zeller, in his ‘Platonische Studien’ 

Pp. 66-72-88, &c.), insists much on the 
rhetorical declamatory prolixity visible 
throughout the Treatise De Legibus, 
as = at variance with the manner 
of Plato in his earlier and better dia- 
logues, and even as specimens of what 
Plato there notes as the rhetorical or 
sophistical manner. He expresses his 
surprise that the Athenian should be 

e to ascribe such discourses to the 
inspiration of the Gods (p. 107). Zeller 
enumerates these and many other dis- 
similarities in the Treatise De Legibus, 
as compared with other Platonic dia- 
logues, as premisses to sustain his con- 
clusion that the treatise is not by Plato. 
In my judgment they do not bear out 
that conclusion (which indeed Zeller 
has since renounced in his subsequent 
work); but they are not the less real 
and notable, marking the change in 
Plato’s own mind. 

How poor an opinion had Plato of 
the efficacy of the vov@eryntixdy elSos 
Adywv at the time when he composed 
the Sophistés (p. 2830 A)! What a su- 


erabundance of such discourse does 

e deliver in the Treatise De Legibus, 
taking especial pride in the pecu- 
liarity ! 

2 Plato, Legg. v. p. 788 C-D. dws 
av &¥dAAoyo. EexdoTwv TOV pmepOv KaTa 
xpdvous yt vouevoe TOUS mpooTaxPévrus 
e+ + META GvoLwY. 

That such ‘‘ ordained seasons” for 
meetings and sacrifices should be 
punctually attended to—was a matter 
of great moment, on religious no less 
than on civil grounds. It was witha 
view to that object principally that 
each Grecian city arranged its calendar 
and its system of intercalation. Plato 
himself states this (vii. p. 809 D). 

Sir George Lewis, in his Historical 
Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, adverts to the passage of 
Plato here cited, and gives a very 
instructive picture of the state of the 
Hellenic world as to Calendar and 
computation of time (see p. 19; 
the ter part of chapter i. of his 
valuable work). The object of all the 
cities was to adjust lunar time with 
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with a chapel and precinct wherein all meetings of the citizens 
of the district shall be held, whether for religious ceremonies, or 

for recreation, or for political duties. 
Plato requires for his community a fixed and peremptory total 
of 5040 citizens, never to be increased, and never to 


Perpetuity 
of number 
of citizens, 
and of lots 
of land, one 
to each, in- 
alienable 
and indi- 
visible. 


nance of a family of sober habits, and no more. 


be diminished : a total sufficient, in his judgment, to 
defend the territory against invaders, and to lend aid 
on occasion to an oppressed neighbour. 
butes the whole territory into 5040 lots of land, each 
of equal value, assigning one lot to each citizen, 
Each lot is assumed to be sufficient for the mainte- 


He distri- 


The total num- 


ber (5040) is selected because of the great variety of divisors by 
which it may be divided without remainder.' 


solar time by convenient intercalations, 
but hardly any two cities agreed in 
the method of doing so. ifferent 
schemes of intercalation and periods 
(trietéric, octaetéric, enneadekaetéric) 
were either adopted by civic authority 
or suggested by private astronomers, 
such as Kleostratus and Meton. The 
practical dissonance and confusion was 
eat, and the theoretical dissatisfac- 
ion also. 

Now in this dialogue De Legibus, 
Plato recognises both the importance 
of the object and the problem to be 
solved, yet he suggests no means of 
his own for solving it. He makes no 
arrangement for the calendar of his 
new Magnétic city. I confess that this 
is to me a matter of some surprise. 
To combine an exertion of authority 
with an effort of arithmetical calcula- 
tion, is in his vein ; and the exactness 
of observances as respects the Gods, in 
harmony with the religious tone of the 
treatise, depended on some tolerable 
solution of the problem. 

We may perhaps presume that Plato 
refused to deal with the problem be- 
cause he considered it as mathemati- 
cally insoluble. Days, months, and 
years are not exactly commensurable 
with each other. In the Timeus 
(p. 36 C) Plato declares that the rota- 
tion of the Circle of the Same, or the 
outermost sidereal sphere, upon which 
the succession of day and night 
depends, is according to the side of a 
nee (kata mAevpav)—while 

he rotations of the Moon and*Sun 
(two of the seven branches composing 


the Circle of the Different) are accord- 
ing to the diagonal thereof (xara 
duduerpov): now the side and the 
diagonal represented the type of in- 
commensurable magnitudes among the 
ancient reasoners. It would appear 
also that he considers the rotations of 
the Moon and Sun to be incommensur- 
able with each other, both of them 
being members included in the Circle 
of the Different. 

Sincean exact mathematical solution 
was thus unattainable, Plato may pro- 
bably have despised a merely approxi- 
mative solution, sufficient for practical 
convenience—to which last object he 
generally pays little attention. He 
might also fancy that even the attempt 
to meddle with the problem betokened 
that confusion of the incommensurable 
with the commensurable, which he 
denounces in this very treatise (vii. pp. 
819-820). 

1 Plato, Legg. v. pp. 737-738, vi. p. 
771 C 


Aristotle declares this total of 5040 
to be extravagantly great, inasmuch as 
it would require an amount of territory 
beyond the scale which can be reck- 
oned upon for a Grecian city, to 
maintain so many unproductive per- 
sons, including not merely the 5040 
adult citizens, but also their wives, 
children, and personal attendants, 
none of whom would take part in any 
productive industry (Politic. ii. 6, p. 
1265, b. 16). 

The remark here cited indicates the 
small numerical scale upon which the 
calculations of a Greek politician were 
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We thus see that Plato, in laying down his fundamental 
principle (imdéecw), recognises separate individual pjato re. 
property and separate family among his citizens: setts his 
both of which had been strenuously condemned and to the prin- 
strictly excluded, in respect to the Guardians of his fonablic.® 
Republic. But he admits the principle only with though the 
the proviso that there shall be a peremptory limit to of others 
number of citizens, to individual wealth, and to in- _ 
dividual poverty : moreover, even with this proviso, lising it. 
he admits it only as a second-best, because mankind will not 
accept, and are not sufficiently exalted to work out, what is in 
itself the best. He reasserts the principle of the Republic, that 
separate property and separate family are both essentially 
mischievous: that all individuality, either of interest or sym- 
pathy or sentiment, ought to be extinguished as far as possible. 
Though constrained against his will to renounce this object, he 
will still approximate to it as near as he can in his second-best. 
Moreover, he may possibly, at some future time (D.V.), propose 
a third-best. When once departure from the genuine standard is 
allowed, the departure may be made in many different ways. 

This declaration deserves notice as attesting the undiminished 
adhesion of Plato to the main doctrines of his Republic. The 
point here noted is one main difference of principle between 
the Treatise De Legibus and the Republic: the enactment of 
written fundamental laws with prologues serving as homilies to 
be preached to the citizens, is another. Both of them are differ- 


ences of principle: each gives rise to many subordinate differ- 
ences or corollaries. ? 


framed. But we can hardly be sur- citizen and his family to live cw¢pévws? 
oye at it, seeing that the new city it ought to be (says Aristotle) cw 
intended for the Island of Krete, vws xai éAevOepiws. These are the 








where none even of the existing cities 
were considerable. Moreover Aristotle 
had probably present to his mind the 
analogy of Sparta. The Spartan 


citizens were in a situation more difficul 


analogous to the 5040 than any other 
Grecian residents. But the Spartan 
citizens could not have been near so 
numerous as 5040 at that time; not 
even one-fifth of it—Aristotle tells us, 
Politic. ii 9, 1270, a. 31. Aristotle 
goes on to remark on the definition 
given by Plato of the size and value 
of each lot of land sufficient for the 
! 


two modes of excellence, and the only 
two, which a man can display in the 
use of his property (1265, a. 35). But 
this change would only aggravate the 
ifficulty as to the total area of land 
required for the 5040. Compare the 
remark of Aristotle on the scheme of 
Hippodamus, Politic. ii. 8, 1268, a. 42. 


1 Plato, Legg. v. pp. 739-740; vii. p. 
807 B. 
2Plato, Legg. v. p. 739 E. jv &é 


viv wpels emtkexerpyxauer, ein TE av 
yevounern tmws aBavacias éyyitata Kal 
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Each citizen proprietor shall hold his lot of land, not as his 
own, but as part and parcel of the entire territory, 


Regulations \ 
about land, which, taken as a whole, is Goddess and Mistress— 
ko mae conjointly with all the local Gods and Heroes—of 
— the body of citizens generally. No citizen shall 
of citizens either sell or otherwise alienate his lot, nor divide it, 
aiomed te’ nor trench upon its integrity. The total number of 
increase. 


lots, the integrity of each lot, and the total number 
of citizens, shall all remain consecrated in perpetuity, without 
increase or diminution. Each citizen in dying shall leave one 
son as successor to his lot: if he has more than one, he may 
choose which of them he will prefer. The successor so chosen 
shall maintain the perpetuity of worship of the Gods, reverential 
rites to the family and deceased ancestors, and obligations 
towards the city.’ If the citizen has other sons, they will be 
adopted into the families of other citizens who happen to be 
childless: if he has daughters, he will give them out in marriage, 


H pia Sevtépws* tpirnv Sé pera radra, 
éav Oeds €0€Ay, Stamepavovucba. Upon 
this passage K. F. Hermann observes : 
—‘‘ Hee enim est quam ordine tertiam 
appellat Plato, que Aristoteli [Politic. 
iv. 1, 2] && broOécews wodtreia dicitur: 
quod tamen nolim ita accipi, ut & non- 
nullis factum est, ut hance quoque olim 
i omnes scripto persecuturum fuisse 
philosophum credamus, quasi tribus 
exemplis absolvi rerum publicarum 
formas censuisset ; innumerz enim pro 
singularum nationum et urbium for- 
tuna esse possunt,” &c. (De Vestigiis 
Instit. Vet. imprimis Attic. per Plat. 
de Legg. libros indag., p. 16). 

That Plato did intend to compose 
a third work upon an analogous subject 
appears to me clear from the words,— 
but it does not at all follow that he 
thought that three varieties would 
exhaust all possibility. Upon this 
point I dissent from Hermann, and 
also upon his interpretation of Ari- 
stotle’s phrase 7 ¢& tro8égews moAuTeLa. 
Aristotle distinguishes three distinct 
varieties of end which the political 
constructor may propose to himself :— 
1. rhv woditeiav tiv amas apiorny, 
Thv padiora Kar evxynv. 2 Thy ék 
TOV VToKeévov apiotnv. 38. Thv é& 
mobécews apiornv. Now K. F. Her- 
mann here maintains, and Boeckh had 
already maintained before him (ad 
Platonis Minoem et de Legibus, pp. 


66-67), that the city sketched in Plato’s 
treatise De Legibus coincides with 
No. 2 in Aristotle’s enumeration, and 
that the projected rpirn in Plato coin- 
cides with No. ny é& vmrobécews. 
I differ from them here. There is no 
ground for presuming that what Plato 
puts third must also be put by Ari- 
stotle third. I think that the Platonic 
city De Legibus corresponds to No. 3 
in Aristotle and not to No.2. It isa 
city €& vmobécews, not éx TwHVv VroKet- 
Mévwv adpiory. Plato borrows little or 
nothing from 7a ¥roxeiueva, and almost 
everything from his own vmd@cous or 
assumed principle, which in this case 
is the fixed number of the citizens as 
well as of the lots of land, the imposi- 
tion of a limit on each man’s pro- 
prietary acquisitions, and the recogni- 
tion of separate family establishments 
subject to these limits. This is the 
Umd0eors Of Plato’s second city, to 
which all his regulations of detail are 
accommodated: it is substituted by 
him (unwillingly, because of the re- 
pugnance of others) in place of the 
umdbco.s Of his first city or the Re- 
public, which vd6eors is perfect com- 
munism among the dvAakes, without 
either separate property or separate 
family. his last is Plato’s amdAds 
apiorn. 
1 Plato, Legg. v. p. 740 A-B. 
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but without any dowry. Such family relations will be watched 
over by a special board of magistrates: with this peremptory 
condition, that they shall on no account permit either the 
number of citizen proprietors, or the number of separate lots, to 
depart from the consecrated 5040.1 Each citizen’s name, and 
each lot of land, will be registered on tablets of cypress wood. 
These registers will be preserved in the temples, in order that 
the magistrates may be able to prevent fraud. * 

The city, with its appropriate accessories, shall be placed as 
nearly as possible in the middle of the territory. The mea od 
akropolis, sacred to Hestia and Athéné, will be taken the city and 
as a centre from whence twelve radiating lines will #*ktpolis 
be drawn to the extremity of the territory, so as ene 
to distribute the whole area into twelve sections, not and citizens 
all equal in magnitude, but equalised in value by ols ig 
diminishing the area in proportion to superior good- toh or 
ness of land. The total number of citizens will be P 
distributed also in twelve sections, of 420 each (*?#°), among 
whom the lots of land contained in each twelfth will be appor- 
tioned. This duodecimal division, the fundamental canon of 
Plato’s municipal arrangements, is a sanctified present from the 
Gods, in harmony with the months and with the kosmical revolu- 
tions. Each twelfth, land and citizens together, will be con- 


1 Plato, Legg. v. pp. 740 D—742 C. with a view to keep the lots of land 
Aristotle remarks that in order to unchanged, are only known by the 








attain the object which Plato here 
proclaims, restriction ought to be im- 

sed on rexvorota. No citizen ought 

be allowed to beget more than a 

certain number of children. He ob- 
serves that this last-mentioned restric- 
tion, if imposed alone and without any 
others, would do more than all the rest 
to maintain the permanent 5040 lots, 
and that without this no other restric- 
tions could be efficacious (Politic. ii. 6, 
1265, a. 37, 1266, b. 9). 

Plato concurs in this opinion, though 
he trusts to prudence and the admoni- 
tion of elders for bringing about this 
indispensable limitation of births ina 
family, without legal prohibition. I 
have already touched upon this matter 
in my review of Plato’s Republic. See 
above—chap. xxxvii. p. 198 seq. 

The vouor Gercxot of Philolaus at 
Thebes, regulating rhv adorotav 


brief allusion of Aristotle, Polit. ii. 12, 
1274, b. 4. 

2 Plato, Legg. v. p. 741 C. x«umapir- 
tivas pvjmas, &C. 

3 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 771 B. Plato 
here reckons the different numerical 
divisions adopted in different cities as 
being all both natural and consecrated, 
but he considers his own as the most 
fortunate and right. He insists much 
upon the importance of symmetrical 
distribution, with definite numerical 
ratio, in all the departments of life: 
in the various civil subdivisions of the 
Tribe, such as Phratries, Démes, 
Villages—in the arrangements of the 
citizens for military service, rafers Kat 
aywyas—in the coins, weights and 
measures—in the modulations of the 
voice, and in the direction of move- 
ments either rectilinear or rotatory. 
(Whoever looks at Aristophanes, Aves, 
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stituted a Tribe, and will be consecrated to some God (determined 
by lot) whose name it will bear, and at whose altar two monthly 
festivals will be celebrated : one for the tribe, the other for the 
entire city. The tribes are peremptorily equal in respect to 
number of citizens ; but care shall also be taken to make them as 
nearly equal as possible in respect to registered property : that is, 
in respect to property other than land, which each citizen brings 
with him to the settlement, and which will all be recorded (as 
well as the land) in the public registers! The lot of land assigned 
to each citizen will include a portion near the centre, and a portion 
near the circumference : the most central portion being coupled 
with the most outlying, and so on in order. Each citizen will 
thus have two separate residences :? one nearer to the city, the 
other more distant from it. 

Plato would be glad if he were able to establish among all the 
citizens, equality not merely of landed property, but 


Movabl ‘ , 

property — of all other property besides. This, however, he 
ee eney recognises his inability to exact. The colonists will 
luctantly bring with them movable property—some more, 
allowed as . . 

farasfour some less: and inequality must be tolerated up toa 
to one, but certain limit. Each citizen is allowed to possess 
no farther. 


movable property as far as four times the value of 
his lot of land, but no more. The maximum of wealth possessed 
by any citizen will thus be equal to five times the value of his lot 
of land: the minimum of the poorest citizen ,will be the lot of 
land itself, which cannot, under the worst circumstances, be 
alienated or diminished. If any citizen shall in any way acquire 
property above the maximum here named, he is directed to make 


1010 seq., will see all such regularity 
and symmetry derided in the person of 
Meton.) Nay, he enjoins that all the 
vessels made for common use shall be 
exact fractions or exact multiples of 
each other. This will make it neces- 
sary for all the citizens to learn ele- 
mentary arithmetic, which Plato con- 
siders to be of essential value, not only 
for practical use but as a stimulus to 
the dormant intelligence. On this 

oint he notes the Egyptians and 

henicians as standing higher than 
the Greeks (vii. p. 818), but as apply- 
ing their superior arithmetical know- 
ledge only to a mean and disgraceful 
thirst for wealth. Against this last 


defect Plato reckons upon guarding his 
citizens by other precautions, while he 
encourages in them the learning of 
arithmetic (Legg. v. p. 747). Plato 
here speaks of the Egyptians and 
Phenicians, much as the Jews have 
been spoken of in later times. And it 
is curious that he seems to consider 
their peculiarities of character as re- 
ferable to their local domicile. He 
maintains that one place is intrinsi- 
cally different from another in respect 
to producing good and bad characters ; 
some places are even privileged by 
Geta érimvora Kai Sarudvwv Aj~ers, &e. 

1 Plato, Legg. v. p. 745. 

2 Plato, Legg. v. p. 745, vi. p. 771 D. 
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it over to the city and to the Gods. In case of disobedience, he 
may be indicted before the Nomophylakes ; and if found guilty, 
shall be disgraced, excluded from his share of public distributions, 
and condemned to pay twice as much—half being assigned as 
recompense to the prosecutor.' The public register kept by the 
magistrates, in which is enrolled all the property of every kind 
belonging to each citizen, will enable them to enforce this 
regulation, and will be farther useful in all individual suits 


respecting money. 


In the public census of the city, the citizens will be distributed 


into four classes, according to their different scales of 
property. The richest will be four mine : the other 
three will be, three mine, two, and one mina, respec- 


Census of 
the citizens 
—four 


classes, with 

tively. Direct taxation will be assessed upon graduated 
them according to the difference of wealth : to which property 
also a certain reference will be had in the apportion- ere 
ment of magistracies, and in the regulation of the gold or 
voting privilege.? andere 

By this determination of amaximum and minimum, iterest. No 
coupled with a certain admitted preference to wealth in forced by 


the assignment of political power, Plato considers that 
he has guarded against the intestine dissensions and other evils 
likely to arise from inequality of property. He accounts great 
poverty to be a serious cause of evil ; yet he is very far from looking 
upon wealth asa cause of good. On the contrary, he proclaims that 
great wealth is absolutely incompatible either with great virtue or 
great happiness.? Accordingly, while he aims at preserving every 
individual citizen from poverty, he at the same time disclaims all 
purpose of making his community either richer or more powerful.4 
He forbids every private citizen to possess gold and silver. The 
magistrates must hold a certain stock of it in reserve, in case of 
public dealing with foreign cities : but they will provide for the 
daily wants of the community by a special cheap currency, having 
no value beyond the limits of the territory.” Moreover, Plato 
prohibits all loans on interest. He refuses to enforce by law the 


re tent Legg. v. pp. 744-745, vi. p. re ea Legg. v. pp. 742 E, 743 A, 


4 Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 D. 
5 Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 A. 


75 
2 Plato, Legg. v. p. 744 B, vi. p. 754 E. 
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restoration even of'a ‘deposit. He interdicts all dowry or marriage 
portion with daughters.’ 

How is the Platonic colony to be first set on’ its march, and by 
Board of 
a inhabitants of Knéssus, its mother city—replies Plato. 
lakes— The Knossians will appoint a provisional Board of 
mine A two hundred : half from their own citizens, half from 
of the laws the elders and most respected men among the colonists 
poke, «aad themselves.2 This Board will choose the first No- 
howelected. mophylakes, consisting of thirty-seven persons, half 
Knossians, half colonists. 'These Nomophylakes are intended as 
a Council of State, and-will be elected by the citizens in the 
following way, when the colony is once. in full march :—All the 
citizens who perform or have performed military service, either 
as hoplites or cavalry, will be electors. They will vote by tablets 
laid upon the altar, and inscribed with the name both of the 
voter himself and of the person whom he prefers. First, three 
hundred persons will be chosen by the majority of votes according 
to this process. Next, out of these three hundred, one hundred 
will be chosen by a second process of the same kind. Lastly, out 
of these one hundred, thirty-seven will be chosen by a third 
similar process, but with increased solemnity : these thirty-seven 
will constitute the Board of Nomophylakes, or Guardians of the 
Laws.3 No person shall be eligible for Guardian until he has 
attained the age of fifty. When elected, he shall continue to 
serve until he is seventy, and no longer: so that if elected at 
sixty, he will have ten years of service.t The duties of this 
Board will be to see that all the laws are faithfully executed’: in 
which function they will have superintendence over all special 
magistrates and officers. 

For the office of General and Minister of War, three persons 
shall be chosen by show of hands of the military 


Militar 
com A citizens. It shall be the duty of the Nomophylakes 
Gente’ | te propose three names for this office: but other 


council of it] ; 
360--compli- Citizens may also propose different names, and the 
cated mode show of hands will decide. The three Generals, 


of el 
election. when chosen, shall propose twelve names as Taxi- 


1 Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 C. 3 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 753 C-D. 
2 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 752 D, 754 C. 4 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 755 A. 


whom are its first’ magistrates to be named? By the 
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archs, ‘one for each tribe : other names may also be proposed, and 
the show of hands of each tribe will determine.' 

A Council shall be annually chosen, consisting of 360 members, 
ninety from each of the four proprietary scales in the Census. 
The mode of electing this Council is highly complicated. First, 
Plato provides that 360 Councillors shall be chosen out of the first 
(or richest) class, and as many out of the second class, by universal 
suffrage, every citizen being compelled to give his vote : then that 
360 Councillors shall be chosen out of the third class, by univer- 
sal suffrage, but under this condition, that the three richest classes 
are compelled to vote, while the fourth class may abstain from 
voting, if they please: next, that 360 Councillors shall be chosen 
out of the fourth class, still by universal suffrage, but with liberty 
to the third and fourth classes to abstain from voting, while the 
first and second classes are compelled to vote. Out of the four 
batches, of 360 names from each class, 180 names from each class 
are to be chosen by universal suffrage compulsory on all. This 
last list of 180 names is to be reduced, by drawing lots, to 90 
from each class, or 360 in all :. who constitute the Council for the 
year.” 

Here the evident purpose of Plato is to obtain in the last result 


a greater number of votes from the rich than from 
Character 


the poor, without absolutely disfranchising the poor. of the 


Where the persons to be voted for are all of the richer 
classes, there the poor are compelled to come and vote 
as well as the rich : -where the persons to be voted for 
are all of the poorer class, there the rich are compelled 
to vote, while the poor are allowed to stay away. He 
seems to look on the vote, not as a privilege which 
citizens will wish to exercise, but as a duty which 
they must be compelled by fine to discharge. This is 


electoral 
scheme— 
Plato’s 
views about 
wealth—he 
caters 
 sebgs for 
he oligar- 
chical senti- 
ment, partly 
for the de- 
mocratical. 


(as Aristotle calls it) an oligarchical provision. It exhibits Plato’s 


1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 755 E. 


2 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 756. Compare 
Aristot. Politic. ii. 6, p. 1266, a. 14. 

The passage of Plato is not per- 
spicuous. It appears to me to have 
been misunderstood by some com- 
mentators, who suppose that only 90 
BovAcvrai are to be chosen out of each 


census in the original voting (see 
Schneider’s Comment. on the passage 
of Aristotle above alluded to, p. 99). 
The number originally chosen from 
each class must 360, because it is 
directed, in the final process, to be 
reduced first (by election) to 180 from 
each class, and next (by sortition) to 
90 from each class. 
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mode of attaining the end stated by Livy as proposed in the 
Servian constitution at Rome, and the end contemplated (without 
being announced) by the framers of most other political con- 
stitutions recorded in history—“ Gradus facti, ut neque exclusus 
quisquam suffragio videretur, et vis omnis penes primores civitatis 
esset”’.' Plato defends it by distinguishing two sorts of equality : 
one complete and undistinguishing, in which all the citizens are 
put upon a level: the other in which the good and able citizen 
is distinguished from the bad and incapable citizen, so that he 
acquires power and honour in proportion to his superior merit.? 
This second sort of equality Plato approves, pronouncing it to be 
political justice. But such defence tacitly assumes that superiority 
in wealth, as between the four classes of his census, is to count as 
evidence of, or as an equivalent for, superior merit : an assump- 
tion doubtless received by many Grecian politicians, and admitted 
in the general opinion of Greece—but altogether at variance with 
the declared judgment of Plato himself as to the effect of wealth 
upon the character of the wealthy man. The poorest citizen in 
the Platonic community must have his lot of land, which Plato 
considers sufficient for a sober-minded family: the richest citizen 
can possses only five times as much: and all receive the same 
public instruction. Here, therefore, there can be no presumption 
of superior merit in the richer citizen as compared with the poorer, 
whatever might be said about the case as it stood in actual Grecian 
communities. We see that Plato in this case forgets his own 
peculiar mode of thought, and accommodates himself to received 
distinctions, without reflecting that the principles of his own 
political system rendered such distinctions inapplicable. He 
bows to the oligarchical sentiment of his contemporaries, by his 
preferential encouragement to the votes of the rich : he bows to 
the democratical sentiment, when he consents to employ to a 
small extent the principle of the lot.® 


1 Livy i. 43. 

Aristotle characterises these regula- 
tions of the Platonic community as 
oligarchical, and remarks that this is 
in contradiction to the principle with 
which Plato set out—that it ought to 
be a compound of monarchy and de- 
mocracy. Aristotle understands this 
last principle somewhat differently 
from what Plato seems to have in- 


tended (Politic. ii. 6, 1266, a. 10). 

2 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 757 A-B. 

Compare a like distinction drawn 
between two sorts of todrns in Iso- 
krates, rhe itic. Orat. vii. s. 23-24; 
also Aristotel. Politic. 

3 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 757 E. 616 
Te TOD KAHpov tow avdyKn mpooxpy- 
y nti, SuvckoAlas Tv ToAA@Y EvEKdy 
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Of the annually-chosen Council, one twelfth part only (or 


thirty Councillors) will be in constant session in the 


: ” ‘ as Meetings of 
city: each of their sessions lasting for one month, and council : 
: +s other 
the total thus covering the year. The remaining magistrates 
eleven twelfths will be attending to their private ~Agor 
affairs, except when special necessities arise. The Astynomi, 
C. 


Council will have the general superintendence of the 
city, and controul over all meetings of the citizens.'. Provision is 
made for three magistrates called Astynomi, to regulate the streets, 
roads, public buildings, water-courses, &c.: and for five Ago- 
ranomi, to watch over the public market with its appertaining 
temples and fountains, and to take cognisance of disputes or 
offences occurring therein. None but citizens of the two richest 
classes of the census are eligible as Astynomi or Agoranomi: 
first, twice the number required are chosen by public show of 
hands—next, half of the number so chosen are drawn off by lot. 
In regard to the show of hands, Plato again decrees, that all 
citizens of the two richer classes shall be compelled to take part 
in it, under fine: all citizens of the two poorer classes may take 
part if they choose, but are not compelled.* By this provision, as 
before, Plato baits for the oligarchical sentiment : by the partial 
use of the lot, for the democratical. 

The defence of the territory is entrusted to the Agronomi, 


five persons selected from each of the twelve tribes, 
making sixty in all; and assisted by sixty other 
junior subordinates, selected by the five Agronomi 
(those of each tribe choosing twelve) from their 


Defence of 
the territory 
—ru 
police— 
Agronomi, 
&e. 


respective tribes. Each of these companies of seven- 

teen will be charged with the care of one of the twelve territo- 
rial districts, as may be determined by lot. Each will then pass 
by monthly change from one district to another, so as to make 
the entire circuit of the twelve districts in one year, going round 
in an easterly direction or to the right : each will then make the 
same circuit backward, during a second year, in a westerly 
direction or to the left. Their term of service will be two years 


1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 758 C-D. 

2 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 763-764. 
_3 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 760 D. 
TS x@pas Témouvs peTadAdTrovTas Gael 
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In reference to omens and auguries 
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in all, during which all of them will have become familiarly 
acquainted with every portion of the territory. A public mess 
will be provided for these companies, and each man among them 
will be held to strict continuity of service. Their duties will be, 
not merely to keep each district in a condition of defence against 
a foreign enemy, but also to improve its internal condition: to 
facilitate the outflow of water where there is too much, and to 
retard it where there is too little: to maintain, in the precincts sacred 
to the Gods, reservoirs of spring-water, partly as ornament, partly 
also as warm baths (for the heating of which large stocks of dry 
wood must be collected)—to benefit the old, the sick, and the 
overworked husbandman.! Farthermore, these Agronomi will 
adjudicate upon disputes and offences among the rural popula- 
tion, both slave and free. If they abuse their trust, they will be 
accountable, first to the assembled citizens of the district, next to 
the public tribunals in the city. 

Plato considers that these Agronomi will go through hard 
Comparison WOrk during their two years of service, inasmuch as 
fgat = they will have no slaves, and will have to do every- 
monian thing for themselves: though in the performance of 
Kryptia. any public work, they are empowered to put in 
requisition both men and cattle from the neighbourhood.? He 
pronounces it to be a salutary discipline for the young men, whom 
he admonishes that an apprenticeship in obedience is indispen- 
sable to qualify them for command, and that exact obedience to 
the laws and magistrates will be their best title to posts of 
authority when older.? Moreover, he insists on the necessity 
that all citizens should become minutely acquainted with the 
whole territory : towards which purpose he encourages young 
men in the exercise of hunting. He compares (indirectly) 
his movable guard of Agronomi to the Lacedemonian Krypti, 
who maintained the police of Laconia, and kept watch over the 


the Greek spectator looked towards The thermal waters were also gene- 
the north, so that he had the east on rally connected with some precinct of 
his right hand. : Héraklés or Asklépius. 
1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 761 A-D. In some temples it was forbidden to 
_ Agreeable and refreshing combina- use this adjoining water except for 
tions of springs with shady trees near sacred rites, Thucyd. iv. 97. 


the precincts of the Gods were fre- . 
quent. See Xenophon, Hellen. v. 3, > Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 760 E—763 A. 
19. 3 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 762 E. 
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Helots:1 though they are also the parallel of the youthful 
Peripoli at Athens, who were employed as Guards for two years 
round various parts of Attica. 

Besides Astynomi and Agoranomi, Plato provides priests for 
the care of the sacred buildings in the city, and for pyjogtg— 
the service of the Gods. In choosing these priests, Exégéte— 
as in choosing the other magistrates, election and balancing 
sortition are to be combined: to satisfy at once the * temples. 
oligarchical and the democratical sentiment. The lot will be 
peculiarly suitable in a case where priests are to be chosen— 
because the God may be expected to guide it in a manner agree- 
able to himself.? Plato himself however is not confident on this 
point, for he enjoins additional precautions: the person chosen 
must be sixty years old at least, free from all bodily defect, of 
legitimate birth, and of a family untainted by previous crime. 
Plato prescribes farther, that laws or canons respecting matters of 
divine concern shall be obtained from the Delphian oracle: and 
that certain Exégéte shall be named as authorised interpreters of 
these canons, as long as they live. Treasurers or stewards shall 
also be chosen, out of the two richer classes of the census, to 
administer the landed property and produce belonging to the 
various temples.* 

In the execution of the duties imposed upon them, the 
Agoranomi and Astynomi are empowered to fine an offender to 
the extent of one mina (one hundred drachme), each of them 
separately—and when both sit together, to the extent of two 
mine.° 

Music and Gymnastic.—For each of these, two magisterial 


1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 763 A-B.  cire 2 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 749 D. 
TLS KpuTrovs eLTe Gypovdmous €0” 5, Te 3P Legg. vi. p. 759 E. 
ater Xaiper, yo “Ye notes the we 4 hk ee ¥ ; sa A 
ships endure ese Kpumrot in their . ye set. E 
Kpurreia, 1p. 6330. 5 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 764 B. 
The = bel spas seems however to indi- Here, as in other rovisions, Plato 
on that Plato did not much like to bocca the dividual tn a ee ean where 
his spon by the name of individual magistrate was em- 
Teearot duties performed by the pro to impose a fine of definite 
Lacedemonian Kpvrrot against the amount (émBodrhy émBddrdAccty), though 
Helots were of the harshest character. we do not know what tha ” amount 
See chap. vi. az 509 of my ‘History of was. The Proedri could impose a fine 
Greece’. Schémann, Antig. Juris as high as one mina, the Senate as 
Publ. Gree. iv. 1- 4, p. 111, v. 1,21, p. high as five mine es und Sché- 
199. mann, Der Attische ZeSS, p. 34). 
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Ee functions must be constituted: one to superintend 
Superinten- ; she . 
denceof _— the teaching and training—the other, to preside over 
ncerbeoe ol the matches and distribution of prizes. In regard to 
oy orang the musical matches, one President must be appointed 

for the monddic single-headed exhibitions, another 
for the choric exhibitions. The President of the former must be 
not less than thirty years of age. The President of the latter 
must be not less than forty years of age. In order to appoint a 
fit person, the Nomophylakes shall constrain all the citizens 
whom they believe to be conversant with monddic or choric 
matters, to assemble and agree on a preliminary list of ten 
candidates, who shall undergo a Dokimasy or examination, upon 
the single point of skill and competency, and no other. If they 
all pass, recourse shall be had to lot, and the one who draws the 
first lot shall be President for the year. In regard to the gym- 
nastic matches, of men as well as of horses, the citizens of the 
three richest classes shall be constrained to come together (those 
of the fourth class may come, or stay away, as they please), and 
to fix upon twenty suitable persons; who shall undergo the 
Dokimasy, and out of whom three shall be selected by lot as 
Presidents of gymnastic contests for the year.’ 

We observe that in the nomination of Presidents for the 
Pirie musical and gymnastic contests, Plato adopts the 
Haba AR same double-faced machinery as before—To please 
ter of Edu. the oligarchical sentiment by treating the votes of the 
cece rich as indispensable, the votes of the poor as indif- 
a sipeaing ferent—To please the democratical sentiment by a 

; partial application of the lot. But in regard to the 
President of musical and gymnastic education or training, he 
prescribes a very different manner of choice. He declares this to 
be the most important function in the city. Upon the way in 
which the Minister of Education. discharges his functions, the 
ultimate character of the citizens will mainly turn. Accordingly, 
this magistrate must be a man of fifty years of age, father of 
legitimate children—and, if possible, of daughters as well as sons. 
He must also be one of the thirty-seven Nomophylakes. He 
will be selected, not by the votes of the citizens generally, but by 


1 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 764-765. 


Core. 
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the votes of all the magistrates (except the annual Councillors 
and the Prytanes): such votes being deposited secretly in the 
temple of Apollo. The person who obtains the most of these 
secret votes will be submitted to a farther Dokimasy by all the 
voting magistrates (except the Nomophylakes themselves), and 
will, if approved, be constituted President of musical and gym- 
nastic education for five years.' 

From the magisterial authority in his city, Plato now passes 
to the judicial or dikastic. He remarks that no ez 
peremptory line of separation can be drawn between ar vom 
the two. Every magistrate exercises judicial func- 
tions on some matters: every dikast, on the days when he 
sits, decides magisterially.2 He then proceeds to distinguish 
(as the Attic forum did) between two sorts of causes:—Private, 
disputes between man and man, where the persons complain- 
ing of being wronged are one or a few individuals—Public, 
where the party wronged or alleged to be wronged is the state.® 

In regard to the private causes, he institutes Tribe-Dikaste- 
ries, taken by lot out of the citizens of each tribe, pirate 
and applied without notice to each particular cause coma 
as it comes on, so that no one can know beforehand 
in what cause he is to adjudicate, nor can any one be solicited 
or bribed.t He institutes farthermore a superior court of 
appeal, formed every year by the various Boards of Magistrates, 
each choosing out of its own body the most esteemed member, 
subject to approval by an ensuing Dokimasy.® When one 
citizen believes himself to be wronged by another, he must 
first submit the complaint to arbitration by neighbours and 
common friends. If this arbitration fails to prove satisfactory, 
he must next bring the complaint before the Tribe-Dikastery. 
Should their decision prove unsatisfactory, the case may be 
brought (seemingly by either of the parties) before the supe- 


1 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 765-766. founded upon injury alleged to be 
2 Plato, roo vi. Mg 767 A. done towards some interest not strictly 
3 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 B. individual—ayav Syudoros, dixn &y- 

is was the main distinction pooia, ypady (Meier und Schémann, 


adopted in the Attic law. 1. Com- der Attische Prozess, p. 162). 
nay founded upon ay alleged to 4 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 B. 

done to the interest of some indi- 5 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767-C-D. yer 
vidual—dyiv iSios, Sixn idia, dikn in yvéo@w Kowov damage Tots Td tpiTov | 
the narrow sense. 2 Complaint, aydioByrodow iSustas mpds dAAHAOUS. 
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rior court of appeal, whose decision will be final. Plato directs 
that this superior Court shall hold its sittings publicly, in 
presence of all the Magistrates and all the Councillors, as well 
as of any other citizen who may choose to attend. The members 
of the Court are to give their votes openly.’ Should they be 
suspected of injustice or corruption, they may be impeached 
before the Nomophylakes; who, if convinced of their guilt, 
shall compel them to make good the wrong done, and shall 

impose penalties besides, if the case requires.’ 
In regard to Public Causes, Plato makes unusual concession 
to a feeling much prevalent in Greece, and especially 


2 a A potent at Athens. Where the wrong done is to the 
be tried di- public, he recognises that the citizens generally will 
rectly by : : 

the citizens not submit to be excluded from the personal cogniz- 
feeling” ance of it: the citizen excluded from that privi- 
among lege feels as if he had no share in the city’ If 
about this, one citizen accuses another of treason, or peculation, 


or other wrong towards the public, the accusation 
shall be originated at first, and decided at last, before the general 
body of citizens. But after having been originated before this 
general assembly, the charge must be submitted to an inter- 
mediate stage of examination, before three of the principal 
Boards of Magistrates; who shall sift the allegations of the 
accuser, as well as the defence of the accused. These commis- 
sioners (we must presume) will make a report on the case, 
which report will be brought before the general assembly ; 
who will then adjudicate upon it finally, and condemn or 
acquit as they think right.4 
This proposition deserves notice. Plato? proclaims his dis- 
approbation of the numerous Dikasteries in Athens, 


Plato’s way : 
pep mari wherein the Dikasts sat, heard, and voted—perhaps 
Interna With. applause or murmurs, but with no searching 


1 Plato, ee 4 PP. 767 A-D, 768 B. 
Compare xii. p. 9 


2 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 E. 
3 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 B. o yap 


GKoLvavnTtos ov eovaias Tov ovvd.Ka- 
Geuv, Jnystras 7) Twapdamav THS TéAEws 
ov pméroxos iva. his is a remark- 
able indication about the tone of 


Grecian feeling from a very adverse 
witness. 

4 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 A. THY be 
Borers €v Tats peyloTats apxats Tpioiv, 

Cc 

Here the word Bdcavos is used ina 
much more extended sense than usual, 
so as to include the whole process of 
judicial enquiry. 
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questions of their own—leaving the whole speech to diate in. 
the parties and their witnesses. To decide justly me ang 
(he says), the judicial authority must not remain ial 
silent, but must speak more than the parties, and a 
must undertake the substantial conduct of the in- 

quiry. No numerous assembly—nor even any few, unless 
they be intelligent—are competent to such a duty: nor even 
an intelligent few, without much time and patience.’ To 
secure such an inquiry on these public causes—as far as is 
possible consistent with the necessity of leaving the final de- | 
cision to the general assembly—is the object of Plato’s last- | 
mentioned proposition. It is one of the most judicious pro- | 
positions in his whole scheme. 





Plato has now constituted the magistrates and the judicial 
machinery. It is time to specify the laws which 
they are to obey and to enforce.? tases 

Plato considers the Nomophylakes (together with pear emt 
another board called the Nocturnal Council, to be Many de- 
hereafter described) as the permanent representa- ae = 
tives of himself: destined to ensure that the grand pad hana 
ethical purpose of the lawgiver shall be constantly ; 
kept in view, and to supply what may have been left wanting 
in the original programme. Especially at the first beginning, 
provision will be found wanting in many details, which the 
Nomophylakes will take care to supply. In respect to the 
choric festivals, which are of so much importance for the train- 
ing and intercourse of young men and maidens, the lawgiver 
must trust to the Choric Superintendents and the Nomophylakes 
for regulating, by their experience, much which he cannot 
foresee. But an experience of ten years will enable them to 
make all the modifications and additions required ; and after 
that period they shall fix and consecrate in perpetuity the 
ceremonies as they then stand, forbidding all farther change. 
Neither in that nor in any other arrangement shall any sub- 


1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 766 E. 2 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 E. 
cebitlag sto Legg. vi. p. 770 C-E.” 
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sequent change be allowed, except on the unanimous requisi- 
tion of all the magistrates, all the people, and all the oracles 

of the Gods.’ 
The choric festivals, in which the youths and maidens will 
take part, both of them naked as far as a sober 


Marriage |, modesty will allow, present occasions for mutual 
husbandsto acquaintance between them, which serves as founda- 
oe: o tion for marriage? At the age of twenty-five a 
— young man is permitted to marry; and before the 
marriage age of thirty-five he is required to marry, under 
sestivais are penalty of fine and disgrace, if he does not.? Plato 


introduces here a discourse, in the form of a pro- 
logue to his marriage law, wherein he impresses on young men 
the general principles according to which they ought to choose 
their wives. The received sentiment, which disposes a rich 
youth to choose his wife from a rich family, is (in Plato’s view) 
altogether wrong. Rich husbands ought to assort themselves 


with poor wives; and in general the characters of husband and — 


wife ought to be opposite rather than similar, in order that 
the offspring may not inherit the defects of either* The 
religious ceremonies antecedent to marriage are to be regulated 
by the Exégéte. A costly marriage feast—and, above all, 
drunkenness at that feast—are emphatically forbidden. Any 
offspring begotten when the parent is in this disorderly and 
insane condition,’ will probably be vitiated from the beginning. 
Out of the two residences which every citizen’s lot will comprise, 

one must be allotted to the son when the son mazrries.$ 
Plato now enters upon his laws respecting property ; and 
Laws about first of all upon the most critical variety of property; 
slavery; ype that in-human beings, or slavery. This he declares 
to be a subject full of difficulty. There is much dif- 


lea fed, 
a er a: in : . 
cated ference of opinion on the subject. Some speak of 


treated with 


1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 772 C-D. 


with 7rd xédcprovy 700s. There is a 
2 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 772 A. pLvoUS 


natural inclination (Plato says) for the 


kal yupvas Méxpe mep aldots awdppovos 
éxaotwv, &C. 

3 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 772 E, 774 A. 

4 Plato, Legs. vi. p. 773 C-D. 

Compare the Politikus, pp. 310-311, 
where the necessity is insisted on of 
coupling in marriage two persons of 
opposite dispositions—rd avdpetov 700s 


avSpecor to intermarry with each other, 
and for the cécuror to do the like : but 
the lawgiver must contend against this. 
If this be permitted, each of the breeds 
will degenerate through excess of its 
own peculiarity. 

5 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 775. 

6 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 776 A. 
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slaves as deserving trust and good treatment, in cruelty or 
proof of which various anecdotes of exemplary the master 
fidelity on their part are cited: others again regard must not 
them as incorrigibly debased, fit for nothing better With them 


than the whip and spur, like cattle. Then more- 

over the modified form of slavery, such as that of the Helots 
in Laconia, and the Peneste in Thessaly, has been found full 
of danger and embarrassment, though the Spartans themselves 
are well satisfied with it.' (It will be recollected that the 
Helots and Peneste were not slaves bought and imported from 
abroad, as the slaves in Attica were, but conquered Hellenic 
communities who had been degraded from freedom into slavery, 
and from the condition of independent proprietorship into 
that of tributary tenants or serfs; but with the right to re- 
main permanently on their lands, without ever being sold for 
exportation.) This form of slavery (where the slaves are of 
the same race and language, with reciprocal bonds of sympathy 
towards each other) Plato denounces as especially dangerous.. 
Care must be taken that there shall be among the slaves as 
little fellowship of language and feelings as possible ; but they 
must be well fed: moreover everything like cruelty and in- 
solence in dealing with them must be avoided, even more 
carefully than in dealing with freemen. This he prescribes 
partly for the protection of the slave himself, but still more 
for the interest of the master: whose intrinsic virtue, or want 
of virtue, will be best tested by his behaviour as a master. 
The slaves must be punished judicially, when they deserve it. 
But the master must never exhort or admonish them, as he 
would address himself to a freeman: he must never say a word 
to them, except to give an order: above all, he must abstain 
from all banter and joking, either with male or female slaves. 
Many foolish masters indulge in such behaviour, which em- 


whereby the Bruttians became en- 
franchised ; but we can make out no- 
thing definite from Plato’s lan e. 

. Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777 D-E. Kodd- 
Gew ye phy év dixy Sovdous Gel, Kal mh 
youOerouvras ws éAevOépous Opumrer Bax 
movetv. Tv d& oixerod mpdapynoww xpi 


_ 1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777. He al- 
ludes also to the enslavement of the 
indigenous ne agg 8 called the 
M dyni, by the Grecian colonists 
of Herakleia on the southern coast of 
the Euxine; and to the disturbances 
and disorders which had occurred 


through movements of the slaves in 
Southern Italy. Probably this last 
may be connected with that revolt 


oxeddv érirafw macav yiyverOa, wn 
mpooraigovras pydayy indapas OixeTats, 
pyr’ odv Onrciars pat’ appeoev. 
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boldens the slaves to give themselves airs, and renders the 
task of governing them almost impracticable." 

As to the construction of the city, Plato prescribes that its 
Circular external contour shall be of circular form, encircling 
agg the summit of an eminence, with the agora near the 
plesinthe centre. The temples of the Gods shall be planted 
a ania around the agora, and the buildings for gymnasia and 
it. schooling, for theatrical representation, for magistra- 
tive, administrative, and judicial business, near at hand. Plato 
follows the example of Sparta in prohibiting any special outer 
wall for the fortification of the city, which he treats as an indica- 
tion of weakness and timidity : nevertheless he suggests that the 
houses constituting the city may be erected on such a plan, and 
in such connection, as to be equivalent to a fortification.2 When 
once the city is erected, the Astynomi or Aidiles are to be charged 


with the duty of maintaining its integrity and cleanliness. 
Plato next proceeds to regulate the mode of life proper for all 


Mode of life his new-married couples. 
large interference with private and individual life is 
unavoidable ; and that no great public reform can be 
accomplished without it.’ 


prescribed 
to new- 
married 
couples— 
They are to 


1 Aristotle (Polit. vii. p. 1330, a. 27; 
Econom. i. p. 1844, b. 18) agrees with 
Plato as to the danger of having slaves 
who speak the same language and are 
of the same tribes, with common line- 
age and sympathies. He disapproves of 
anything which tends to impart. spirit 
and independence to the slave’s cha- 
racter; and he takes occasion from 
hence to deduce some objections against 
various arrangements of the Platonic 
Republic (Politic. ii. p. 1264, a. 35). 
These are precautions—mpds 7d pndév 
vewtepicerv, But Aristotle dissents 
from Plato on another point—where 
Plato enjoins that the master shall not 
exhort or admonish his slave, but shall 
address to him no word except the 
word of command (Aristot. Politic. i. 
‘ 1260, b. 5). Aristotle says that 
here is a certain special and inferior 
kind of aper} which the slave can pos- 
sess and ought to possess; that Phis 
ought to be communicated to him by 
the admonition and exhortation of the 
master ; and that the master ought to 
admonish his slaves even more than he 
admonishes his children. The slave 


He proclaims broadly that 


He points out that this 


requires a certain 7OcKnv aperiv, SO 
that he may not be hindered from his 
duty by axodacia or SecAia: but it is 
an apety pixpa: the courage required 
for the slave is tanperixy, that for the 
master apxixy (ib. p. 1260, a. 22-35). 
This measure of virtue the master 
must impart to the slave by exhorta- 
tion, over and above the orders which 
he gives as to the performance of 
work. It would appear, however, that 
in Aristotle’s time there were various 
persons who denied that there was any 
apeT belonging to a slave—rapa Tas 
dpyaviKas Kai Svaxovirds (p. 1259, b. 23). 
Upon this last theory is founded the 
injunction of Plato which Aristotle 
here controverts. 

What Aristotle says about slaves in 
the fifth chapter of the first book of 
his @conomica, is superior to what he 
says in the Politica, and superior to 
anything which we read in the Platonic 
Treatise De Legibus. 


2 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 778-779. 
Z 3 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A, vii. p. 790 
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principle was nowhere sufficiently admitted : not take the 
even at Sparta, where it was carried farther than about good 
anywhere else. Even the Spartans and Kretans sig chap in 
adopted the public mess-table only for males, and not 

for females.' In Plato’s view, it is essential for both. He would 
greatly prefer (as announced already in his Republic) that it 
should be one and the same for siecedibascscsi and females taking 
their meals together. 

The newly-married couples are had to bestow their best 
attention upon the production of handsome and well- Board of 
constituted children: this being their primary duty fonting 
to the city for ten years after their marriage. Their matrons. 
conduct will be watched by a Board of Matrons, chosen for the 
purpose by the Nomophylakes, and assembling every day in the 
temple of Eileithuia. In case of any dispute, or unfaithful or 
unseemly conduct, these Matrons will visit them to admonish or 
threaten, if they see reason. Should such interference fail of 
effect, the Matrons will apprise the Nomophylakes, who will on 
their parts admonish and censure, and will at last denounce the 
delinquents, if still refractory, to the public authority. The 
delinquents will then be disgraced, and debarred from the public 
ceremonies, unless they can clear themselves by indicting and 
convicting their accusers before the public tribunal.’ 

The age of marriage is fixed at from thirty to thirty-five for 


males, from sixteen to twenty for females. The first 
ten years after marriage are considered as appropriated 


Age fixed 
for mar- 


to the production of children for the city, and are "se. “ur 
: : dips 3 ing the first 
subject to the strict supervision above mentioned. If ten years 
any couple have no offspring for ten years, the mar- pa bi 
riage shall be dissolved by authority. After ten years piesa 
the supervision is suspended, and the couple are left for the city 
to themselves. If either of them shall commit an tat dating 
infidelity with another person still*under the decen- pena ten 


nial restriction, the party so offending is liable to the 


same penalty as if he were still himself also under it.* But if 
the person with whom infidelity is committed be not under that 
restriction, no penalty will be incurred beyond a certain general 


1 Plato, Le ad ges Plato, Legg. vi. p. 784. 
ag Platos Legg. vi. pp. 784-786 
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discredit, as compared with others whose conduct is blameless, 
and who will receive greater honour. However, Plato advises 
that nothing shall be said in the law respecting the conduct of 
married couples after the period of decennial restriction has 
elapsed, unless there be some grave scandal to call attention to 
the subject.’ 

Plato now proceeds to treat about the children just born. The 
principle of separate family being admitted in the 


ete Treatise De Legibus, he refrains from promulgating 
brewght Up any peremptory laws on this subject, because it is 
doe impossible for the lawgiver or the magistrate to enter 
movements into each private house, and to enforce obedience on 
etigiows such minute and numerous details: while it would 
macro nel be discreditable for him to command what he could 


not enforce, and it would moreover accustom citizens 

to disobey the law with impunity. Still, however, Plato? thinks 
it useful to deliver some general advice, which he hopes that 
fathers and mothers will spontaneously follow. He begins with 
the infant as soon as born, and even before birth. The mother 
during pregnancy is admonished to take regular exercise ; the 
infant when born must be carried about constantly in the nurse’s 
arms. The invigorating effects of such gestation are illustrated 
by the practice of Athenian cock-fighters, who cause the cocks 
while under training to be carried about under the arms of 
attendants in long walks.? Besides that the nurses (slaves) must 
be strong women, there must also be more than one to each 
infant, in order that he may be sufficiently carried about. He 
must be kept in swaddling-clothes for the first two years, and 
must not be allowed to walk until he is three years of age.* The 
perpetual movement and dandling, in the arms of the nurse, 
produces a good effect not only on the health and bodily force of 
the infant, but also upon his emotions.’ The infant ought to be 
1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 785 A. kat 


Boev Toivuv TovTO olov oToLxXetov én 








MeTpragovray MEV Tept Ta TovavTa TOY 
TrAELoveaV avomobérnta aryh keioOw, 
aKxoomovvTwy 6é vouobernbevra TAUTH 
mpattécOw, &C. 


2 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 788-790 A. 

3 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 789. 

4 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 789 E, 790 A. 
5 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 790 C-D. Ad- 


apporepa oopards TE KOL Wuxis TOV 
Tavu véwr, Thy TiOnvHoLW Kal Kivynow, 
yeyvouernu. ore pahiora, dvd TANS VUK- 
TOS TE Kat hwépas, @s €oTt Evupopos 
arace mer, ov necora dé TOUS 0, TL VEw- 
TaTowwL, Kat olkeiv, et Suvarov HY; olov 
dei mA€ovTas* viv & ws eyyvtata TOv- 
Tov movety Set wept Ta veoyery tatdwv 
Opeémpara. 
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kept (if it were possible) in movement as constant and unceasing 
as if he were on shipboard. Nurses know this by experience, 
when they lull to sleep an insomnious child, not by holding him 
still, but by swinging him about in their arms, and by singing a 
ditty. So likewise the insane and furious emotions inspired by 
Dionysus (also by Zeus, by the mother of the Gods, &c.) are 
appeased by the regulated movement, dance and music, solemnly 
performed at the ceremonial worship of the God who excited the 
emotions. These are different varieties of fear and perturbation : 
they are morbid internal movements, which we overpower and 
heal by muscular and rhythmical movements impressed from 
without, with appropriate music and religious solemnities.' 

To guard the child, during the first three years of his life, 
against disturbing fears, or at least to teach him to conquer them 
when they may spring up, is to lay the best foundation of a 
fearless character for the future.2 By extreme indulgence he 
would be rendered wayward: by extreme harshness his spirit 
would be broken. A middle course ought to be pursued, 
guarding him against pains as far as may be, yet at the same time 
keeping pleasures out of his reach, especially the stronger 
pleasures : thus shall we form in him a gentle and propitious dis- 
position, such as that which we ascribe to the Gods.* 

The comparison made here by Plato between the effect pro- 
duced by these various religious ceremonies upon the 
mind of the votary, and that produced by the dandling 
of the nurse upon the perturbed child in her arms, is 
remarkable. In both, the evil is the same—unfounded 
and irrational fear—an emotional disturbance within : 
in both, the remedy is the same—regulated muscular movement 


Choric and 
orchestic 
movements: 
their effect 
in discharg- 
ing strong 
emotions. 


1 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 790 E—791 A. 
Sepaivery tori mov ravt auddrepa Ta 
mwdOn, Kat éore Seiuara de éétv havdAnv 
THS Wuxis Tid. Orav odv éEwOEv Tis 
Tporhépy Tots Torovtors mADeor TecoMdv, 
H Tov eSw0ev Kparet Kivnors mpoodepo- 
wévn Thy evTds doBepav odcay Kat 
Mavikhy Kivnow, Kparicaca 58 yadjvyv 
Hovxiavy re év TH Wuxi paivera amep- 
yaoanevn Tis mepl Ta THs Kapdias xade- 
ms Hee pt éxaotwv mdhioews. 

About the effect of the movement, 
bustle, noise, and solemn exhibitions, 
&c., of a Grecian festival, in appeasing 
the over-wrought internal excitement 


of those who took part in it, see 
Lobeck, Awecpbonas, e 689. 
Compare Euripid. Hippolyt. 141, 


where the Chorus addresses the love- — 


sick Phaedra : — 
av tap’ EvOeos, & Kovpa, 
eir’ éx ILavds €t0’ “Exdaras, 
| venvav KopuBavrwv, 
} marpds dpetas poiras. 
Also Eurip. Medea, 1172 about Tavds 
opyas. & 
2 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 C. 


3 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 D. 
4 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 792 O-D. 
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and excitement from without: more gentle in the case of the 
infant, more violent in the case of the adult. Emotion is a 
complex fact, physical as well as mental ; and the physical aspect 
and basis of it (known to Aristotle! as well as to Plato) is here 
brought to view. To speak the language of modern science (with 
which their views here harmonise, in spite of their imperfect 
acquaintance with human anatomy), if the energies of the nervous 
system are overwrought within, they may be diverted into a new 
channel by bodily movements at once strenuous and measured, 
and may thus be discharged in a way tranquillising to the emo- 
tions. This is Plato’s theory about the healing effects of the 
choric and orchéstic religious ceremonies of his day. The God 
was believed first to produce the distressing excitement within— 
then to suggest and enjoin (even to share in) the ceremonial 
movements for the purpose of relieving it. The votary is brought 
back from the condition of comparative madness to that of sober 
reason.2 Strong emotion of any kind is, in Plato’s view, a state 
of distemper. The observances here prescribed respecting wise 
regulation of the emotions, especially in young children, are 
considered by Plato as not being laws in the proper and positive 
sense, but as the unwritten customs, habits, rules, discipline, 
&c., upon which all positive laws repose and depend. Though 
they appear to go into excessive and petty details, yet unless they 
be well understood and efficaciously realised, the laws enacted 
will fail to attain their purpose.’ 

Pursuant to this view of the essential dependence of leges upon 
Trainin mores, Plato continues his directions about the training 

g of ; ; ‘ 

boysand of children. From the age of three to six, the child 
o. must be supplied with amusements, under a gentle 
but sufficient controul. The children of both sexes will meet 
daily at the various temples near at hand, with discreet matrons 
to preside over them, and will find amusement for each other. 
At six years of age the boys and girls will be separated, and will 
be consigned to different male and female tutors. The boys shall 


1 Aristot. De Anima, i. 1. nullam majores nostri partem corporis 

2Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 B. xar- esse voluerunt, que non sentiret reli- 
eipydoaro avTi mavikav quiv duabécewv gionem. Nam cantus ad animam, 
éfers Eudpovas exe. saltatio ad mobilitatem pertinet cor- 
is ras nalts ow ad Rhy poris.” 

ucol. v. :—‘ Sane, ut in religioni- +e 
bus saltaretur, hec ratio est, Seed * Plato, Legg. vii. p. 793 C-D. 
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learn riding, military exercise, and the use of the various 
weapons of war. The girls shall learn these very same things 
also, if it be possible. Plato is most anxious that they should 
learn, but he fears that the feelings of the community will not 
tolerate the practice.' All the teaching will be conducted under 
the superintendence of teachers, female as well as male: com- 
petent individuals, of both sexes, being appointed to the functions 
of command without distinction? The children will be taught 
to use their left hands as effectively as their right.3 Wrestling 
shall be taught up toa certain point, to improve the strength and 
flexibility of the limbs ; but elaborate wrestling and pugilism is 
disapproved. Imitative dancing, choric movements, and pro- 
cession, shall also be taught, but always in arms, to familiarise the 
youth with military details.4 

Plato now enters upon the musical and literary teaching 
proper for the youthful portion of his community. 
Poetry, music, and dancing, as connected with the litera 
service and propitiation of the Gods, are in the first (44) 
instance recreative and amusing; but they also in- Poetry, 
volve serious consequences. It is most important to music, 
the community that these exercises should not only S@nsS,), 
be well arranged, but that when arranged they should fixed by 

ji i af authority 

be fixed by authority, so as to prevent all innovations and never 
or deviations by individual taste. Plato here repeats, ¢hanged— 
with emphasis, his commendation of the Egyptian done by 
practice to consecrate all the songs, dances, and festive ing to 
ceremonies, and to tolerate no others whatever,’ Ples¢ 
Change is in itself a most serious evil, and change in one depart- 
ment provokes an appetite for change in all. Plato forbids all 
innovation, even in matters of detail, such as the shape of vessels 
or articles of furniture.’ He allows no poet to circulate any ode 
except such as is in full harmony with the declaration of the 
lawgiver respecting good and evil. All the old poems must be 
sifted and weeded. All new hymns and prayers to the Gods, 
even before they are shown to a single individual, must be 


1 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 794 B-D. 4 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 796 C-D 

2 Plato, Legg. vii. Y hoe D. apxov- 5 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 803 C-E 
als TE Kal Gpxover. 0 p. 806 E. 6 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 799. 

3 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 794-795, 804 D. 7 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 797. 
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examined by Censors above fifty years of age, in order that it may 
be seen whether the poet knows what he ought to praise or blame, 
and what he ought to pray for. In general, the poets do not 
know what is good and what is evil. By mistaken prayers— 
especially for wealth, which the lawgiver discountenances as 
prejudicial—they may bring down great mischief upon the city." 
Different songs must be composed for the two sexes: songs of a 
bold and martial character for males—of a sober and quiet 
character for females.? But the poet must on no account cultivate 
“the sweet Muse,” or make it his direct aim to produce emotions 
delightful to the audience. The sound and useful music will 
always in the end become agreeable, provided the pupils hear it 
from their earliest childhood, and hear nothing else.* Plato 
censures the tragic representations exhibited in the Grecian cities 
(at Athens, more than anywhere else) as being unseemly, and 
even impious, because, close to the altar where sacrifice was 
offered to the Gods, choric and dramatic performances of the 
most touching and pathetic character were exhibited. The poet 
who gained the prize was he who touched most deeply the 
tender emotions of the audience, and caused the greatest flow of 
tears among them. Now, in the opinion of Plato, the exhibition 
of so much human misery, and the communication of so much 
sorrowful sympathy, was most unsuitable to the festival day, and 
offensive to the Gods. It was tolerable only on the inauspicious 
days. of the year, and when exhibited by hired Karian mourners, 
such as those who wailed loudly at funerals. The music at the 
festivals ought to have no emotional character, except that of 
gentle, kindly, auspicious cheerfulness.* 

At ten years old, the boys and girls (who have hitherto been 


Boysand exercised in recitation, singing, dancing, &c.) are to 
irls to : E Fie ‘ 
Parti letters learn their letters, or reading and writing. They will 


presentations at Athens. Compare 





1 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 800 A, 801 B, 
802 B. 


2 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 802 D-E. 


3 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 802 C. Kai py 
maparienevyns THS yAvKetas Movoys. 

4 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 800 B-E. 801 
A: cidypla, cat dy Kai 7d THs Bdis yévos 
eVhnuov nuly TavTn TaVTWS UTApXEeTH. 

This is a remarkable declaration 
of Plato, condemning the tragic re- 


Gorgias, p. 501; Republic, x. p. 605: 
also about the effect on the spectators, 
Ton, p. 535 E. 

The idea of evhynutais more negative 
than positive; it is often pret 
silence. The dvodyyro (Soph. Phil. 
10), or BAacdyuia, as Plato calls it, 
are the positive act or ill-omened mani- 
festation. Plato, Phedon, p. 117: év 
evonuia xp) TedAcuTEv. 
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continue this process until thirteen years old. They 
will learn the use of the lyre, for three years. The t 
same period and duration is fixed for all of them, not 
depending at all upon the judgment or preference of 
the parents.’ It is sufficient if they learn to read and 
write tolerably, without aiming to do it either quickly 
or very well. The boys will be marched to school at 
daybreak every morning, under the care of a tutor, 
who is chosen by the magistrate for the purpose of 
keeping them under constant supervision and discipline? The 
masters for teaching will be special persons paid for the duty, 
usually foreigners. They will be allowed to teach nothing 
except the laws and homilies of the lawgiver, together with any 
selections from existing poets which may be in full harmony with 
these.* Plato here proclaims how highly he is himself delighted 
with his own string of homilies: which are not merely exhorta- 
tions useful to be heard, but also have the charm of poetry, and 
have been aided by inspirations from the Gods.5 As for the poets 
themselves, whether serious or comic, whose works were com- 
monly employed in teaching, being committed wholly or partially 
to memory—Plato repudiates them as embodying a large pro- 
portion of mischievous doctrine which his pupils ought never to 
hear. Much reading, or much learning, he discountenances as 
dangerous to youths.® 
The teaching of the harp and of music (occupying the three 
years from thirteen to sixteen, after the three pre- yo teach. 
ceding years of teaching letters) will not be suffered ing is to be 
4 = simple, and 
to extend to any elaborate or complicated combina- common to 
tions. The melody will be simple: the measure 0th sexes. 
grave and dignified. The imitative movement or dancing will 
exhibit only the gestures and demeanour suitable to the virtuous 


treats this as said in jest (faceté dicit). 
To me it seems sober earnest, and 
quite in character with the didactic 


1 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 810 A. 
2 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 808 C, 809 B. 
' 3 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 804 D, 813 E. 


4Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 E. Any 
poet who wishes to exhibit must 
submit his compositions to the Censors. 
P. 817 C-D. 

5 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 C-D. 
dvev tivds émimvoias Oeav . 


+ + pada 
Hobjvea. Stallbaum in his note (p. 337) 


> 
OvVK 
' 


solemnity of the whole treatise. Plato 
himself would have been astonished (I 
think) at the note of his commentator. 

6 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 810-811. xiv- 
Suvdv dye elvac Hépoveav rots macot Thy 
r visemes (811 B). Compare p. 819 
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man in the various situations of life, whether warlike or pacific :" 
the subject-matter of the songs or hymns will be regulated (as 
above described) by censorial authority. The practice will be 
consecrated and unchangeable, under the supervision of a magi- 
strate for education.” 

All this teaching is imparted to the youth of both sexes: to 
boys, by male teachers—to girls, by female teachers, both of them 
paid. The training in gymnastic and military exercises and in 
arms, is also common to girls and boys.’ Plato deems it dis- 
graceful that the females shall be brought up timorous and 
helpless—unable to aid in defending the city when it is men- 
aced, and even unmanning the male citizens by demonstrations 
of terror.* 

We next come to arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. Plato 
directs that all his citizens shall learn the rudiments 

of these sciences—not for the reason urged by most 
metic and e4s , : 
geomotry to persons, because of the necessities of practical life 

etaught. (which reason he discards as extravagantly silly, 
though his master Sokrates was among those who urged it)— 
but because these are endowments belonging to the divine 
nature, and because without them no man can become a God, 
Demon, or Hero, capable of watching over mankind.’ In 
Egypt elementary arithmetic and geometry were extensively 
taught to boys—but very little in Greece :° though he intimates 
that both in Egypt, and in the Phenician towns, they were 


Rudiments 
of arith- 


4Plato, Legg. vii. p. 814 B. See 


1 Plato, Legg: vii. p. 812 C-D. Still 
h Aischylus, Sept. adv. Thebas, 172-220. 


Plato allows e exhibition, under 





certain conditions, of low, comic, ludi- 
crous dances; yet not by any freemen 
or citizens, but by slaves and hired 
persons of mean character. He even 
considers it necessary that the citizens 
should see such low exhibitions occa- 
sionally, in order to appreciate by con- 
trast the excellence of their own digni- 
fied exhibitions. Of two opposites you 
cannot know the one unless you also 
learn to know the other—davev yap ye- 
Aolwyv Ta orovdata Kal TavTwWV TOV Evav- 
riwv Ta évavria mabety pév ov Suvardv, et 
perder tis Ppdvimos EgerOar, worety dé 
ovk av Suvardv auddtepa, &e. (p. 816 E). 

2 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 813 A. 

3 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 813 C-E, 814- 
815. morewixy Spxnois—eipynveKy OF 
amdAcmos Opxyots. 


5 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 818 B-C. odros 
TavTws THY Adywv cv’ynPéoTaTds EOTL 
poxpd. In interpreting this curious 
pactane we must remember that regu- 

rity, symmetry, exact numerical pro- 
portion, &c., are the primary characte- 
ristics of the divine agents in Plato’s 
view: of Uranus and the Stars, as the 
first of them, compare Aischyl. Pro- 
meth. 460. 

6 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 818 E, 819 B- 
D. yoxvvenv . . vmrép amravTwv TOV 
‘EAAnvwv. Compare Legg. v. p. 747 C, 
and Republic, iv. p. 486 A. 

Respecting the distinction between 
coi, Sainoves, Apwes, See Nagelsbach, 
Nach-Homerische Theologie, pp. 104- 
115. 
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turned only to purposes of traffic, and were joined with sordid 
dispositions which a good lawgiver ought to correct by other 


provisions. 


In the Platonic city, both arithmetic and geometry 


will be taught, so far as to guard the youth against absurd 
blunders about measurement, and against confusion of incom- 
mensurable lines and spaces with commensurable. Such blunders 


are now often made by Greeks.! 


By a good method, the teaching 


of these sciences may be made attractive and interesting ; so that 
no force will be required to compel youth to learn.” 


1 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 819 E, 820 A-C. 

2 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 820 D. mera 
madias dpa pavOavepneva apedyoec. 

I transcribe here the curious passage 
which we read a little before. 

Plat. Legg. vii. p. 819 A-C. Toodde 
Toivuy éxarra xp) pavar pavOdverv dety 
Tovs EAevdépovs, OTA Kat Tam_ToAVS 
év Aiyirrm maidwv oxAos apa 
ypaumace pavOdver, I[parov péev 

ap mept Aoyopods arexvas maori 
efevpyucva pabhpara, mera ma:duas TE 
kal ndovys pavOdvev' pyhAwv Té 
TLV@Y Stavopat kat orepavawrv 
mreioow ama Kai éddrroow, apmorrov- 
Tov dpOuav TaVv avTav . . . Kai d} Kat 
maigovtes, diddas dua xpyoov Kal XaA- 
kod Kat dpyvpov Kai ToovTwy TLWaV 
GAAwv Kepavvivtes, ot S& Kai dAas Tws 
diadiddvres, Smep elmov, cis Tardcav 
évapmotrovrTes TaS TOV aVvay- 
kKaiwv aprOupav xpyoecs, ® op e- 
Aodar rods pavOdvorvTas eis 
te Tas THY oTparorédwy Tages Kal dyw- 
yas kai orpareias Kal eis oixovoulas av * 
kal TavTws XpnTLMMTEPOUS avrovs 
GUTOLS Kal EypnyopdTras wmadAov 
TOVS avApwmmToVS amepyacovTat. 

The information here given is valu- 
able respecting the extensive teachi 
of elementary arithmetic as well as o 
letters among Egyptian boys, far more 
extensive than among Hellenic boys. 
The priests especially, in Egypt a 
numerous order, taught these matters 
to their own sons (Diodor. i. 81), pro- 
bably to other boys also. The infor- 
mation is valuable too in another point 
of view, as respects the method of 
teaching arithmetic to boys; not by 
abstract numbers, nor by simple effort 
of memory in the repetition of a multi- 
plication-table, but by concrete ex- 
amples and illustrations exhibited to 

- sense in familiar objects. The im- 
portance of this concrete method, both 
in facilitating comprehension and in 
interesting the youthful learner, are 


strongly insisted on by Plato, as they 
have been also by some of the ablest 
modern teachers of elementary arith- 
metic: see Professor Leslie’s Philo- 
sophy of Arithmetic, and Mr. Horace 
Grant’s Arithmetic for Young Children 
and Second Stage of Arithmetic. The 
following passage from a work of Sir 
John Herschel (Review of Whewell’s 
History of Inductive Sciences, in the 

uarterly Review, June, 1841) bears a 
striking and curious analogy to the 
sentences above transcribed from Plato: 
—“Number we cannot help regarding 
as an abstraction, and consequently its 
general properties or its axioms to be 
of necessity inductively concluded from 
the consideration of particular cases. 
And surely this is the way in which 
children do acquire their knowledge 
of number, and in which they learn 
axioms. The apples and the marbles 
are put in requisition (ujAwy dcavo ai 
Kai oreddvwv, Plato), and through the 
multitude of gingerbread nuts their 
ideas acquire clearness, precision, and 
generality.” 

I borrow the above references from 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, System of Logic, 
Book ii. ch. vi. p. 335, ed. 1. They 
are annexed as a note to the valuable 
chapters of his work on Demonstration 
and Necessary Truths, in which he 
shows that the truth so-called, both 
in Geometry and Arithmetic, rest upon 
inductive evidence. 

“The fundamental truths of the 
Science of Number all rest upon the 
evidence of sense : they are proved by 
showing to our eyes and to our fingers 
that any given number of objects, ten 
balls for example, may by separation 
and re-arrangement exhibit to our 
senses all the different sets of numbers, 
the sum of which is equal to ten. All 
the improved methods of teaching 
arithmetic to children proceed upon @ 
knowledge of this fact. All who wish 


4—23 
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Astronomy must also be taught up to a certain point, in order 
that the youth may imbibe correct belief respecting 


Lest be those great Divinities—Hélios, Seléné, and the Planets 
taught, in __or may at any rate be protected from the danger of 
order that : ‘ ‘ 

the citizens unconsciously advancing false affirmations about them, 
may no 


assert libel. “iscreditable to their dignity, The general public 


ee consider it impious to study the Kosmos and the 
 spectingthe celestial bodies, with a view to detect the causes of 
heavenly —_ what occurs :! while at the same time they assert 


that the movements of Hélios and Seléné are irre- 
gular, and they call the planets Wanderers. Regular action is 
(in Plato’s view) the characteristic mark of what is good and 
perfect : irregularity is the foremost of all defects, and cannot 
without blasphemy be imputed to any of the celestial bodies. 
Moreover, many persons also assert untruly, that among the 
celestial bodies the one which is really the slowest mover, moves 
the fastest—and that the one which is really the fastest mover, 
moves the slowest. How foolish would it appear (continues 
Plato) if they made the like mistake about the Olympic runners, 
and if they selected the defeated competitor, instead of the 
victor, to be crowned and celebrated in panegyrical odes! How 
offensive is such falsehood, when applied to the great Gods in 
the heavens! Each of them has in reality one uniform circular 
movement, though they appear to have many and variable 
movements. Our youth must be taught enough of astronomy 
to guard against such heresies. The study of astronomy 
up to this point, far from being impious, is indispensable 
as a safeguard against impiety,? Plato intimates that these 


to carry the child’s mind along with 
them in learning arithmetic—all who 
{as Dr. Biber in his remarkable Letters 
on Education phage it) wish to 
teach numbers and not mere ciphers— 
now teach it through the evidence of 
the senses, in the manner we have 
described ” (p. 335). 

1 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 821 A. We 
must observe that the Athenian (who 
here represents Plato himself) does not 


give this repugnance to astronomical &§ 


study as his own feeling, but, on the 
contrary, as a prejudice from which he 
dissents. There is no ground, there- 
fore, so far as this passage is concerned, 


for the charge of contradiction ad- 
vanced by Velleius against Plato in 
Cicero De Nat. Deor. i. 12, 30. 

2 Plat. Legg. vii. pp. 821 B—822 C. 
karaevdducda viv, ws €mos eimety, 
"EAAnves mavres peyddwv Oea@v, ‘HAcov 
Te Gua Kat SeAnvys (821 B) . . . mept 
Ocav TOV KaT oVpavov Tovs ye NueTépous 
moAiTas Te Kal TOUS Véous TO MEexpL TOTOU- 
Tov pabety mept amdvTwv ToUTwY, MEXpL 
ToD mH BAaodynpety wept avrd, evpnmerv 

€ det OVovTas Te Kal év evyats evXOmée- 
vous evaeBas(821C-D). The five Planets 
were distinguished and named, and 
their periods to a certain extent under- 
stood, by Plato; but by many per- 
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astronomical truths were of recent acquisition, even to him- 


self. 


In regard to hunting, Plato thinks that it is a subject on which 
positive laws are unsuitable or insufficient, and he Hunting— 


therefore gives certain general directions which par- 
take of the nature both of advice and of law. 


how far per- 
mitted or 
The advised. 


good citizen (he says) is one who not only obeys the positive 


sons in his day the word Planet was 
understood more generally as com- 
prehending all the celestial bodies 
sun and moon among them except 
fixed stars) therefore comets also—ra 
év TH avTH meprhope ovra, Xenoph. 
emor. iv. 7, 5, where an opinion is 
ascribed to Sokrates quite opposed to 
that which Plato here expresses. See 
Schaubach, Geschichte der Astronomie, 
pp. 212-477. 

1 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 819 D, 821 E. 

This portion of the ges is obscure, 
and would be hardly intelligible if it 
were not illustrated by a passage in 
the Timezus (p. 38). Even with such 
help it is difficult, and has been under- 
stood differently by different inter- 
preteen. Proklus (in ‘: PP. 

62-263) and Martin (Etudes sur le 
Timée, ii. note 36, p. 84) interpret it 
as amare <0 the spiral line (€Acca 
described by each planet (Sun an 
_ Moon are each counted as planets) 

round the Earth, arising from the 
combination of the force of the revolvy- 
ing sidereal sphere or Aplanés, carry- 
ing all the planets round along with it 
from East to West, with the counter- 
movement (contrary, but obliquely 
contrary) inherent in each planet. 
The spiral movement of each planet, 
resulting from combination of these 
two distinct forces, is a regular move- 
ment governed by law; though to an 
observer who does not understand the 
law, the movements appear irregular. 
Compare Derkyllides ap. Theon Smyrn. 
c. 41, f. 27, p. 330, ed. Martin. 

The point here discussed forms one 
of the items of controversy between 
Gruppe and Boeckh, in the recent dis- 
cussion about Plato’s astronomical 
views. Gruppe, Die Kosmischen 
Systeme der Griechen, pp. 157-168: 
Boeckh, Untersuchungen iiber das 
ieee System des Platon, pp. 


Gruppe has an ingenious argument 
to show that the novelty (7 
which Plato had in his mind, but was 


adofov) lac 


afraid to declare openly because of 
existing prejudices, was the helio- 
centric or Copernican system, which 
he believes to have been Plato’s dis- 
covery. Boeckh refutes Gruppe’s 
reasoning ; and refutes it, in my judg- 
ment, completely. He sustains 

on given by Proklus and 

a 


Boeckh also illustrates (pp. 35-38- 
49-54), in a manner more satisfacto 
than Gruppe, the dicta of Plato abou 
the comparative velocity of the Planets 
(Sun and Moon counted among them 

Plato declares the Moon to be the 

uickest mover among the planets, and 
turn to be the slowest. On the 
contrary Demokritus pronounced the 
Moon to be the slowest mover of all; 
slower than the Sun, because the Sun 
was farther from the Earth and nearer 
to the outermost or sidereal sphere. 
It was the rotation of this last-men- 
tioned sphere (according to Demo- 
kritus) which carried round along with 
it the Sun, the Moon, and all the 
planets: the bodies near to it were 
more forcibly acted upon by its rota- 
tion, and carried round more ha a 
than the bodies distant from it—hence 
the Moon was the least rapid mover of 
all (Lucretius, v. 615-635. See Sir 
ones Lewis’s Historical Survey of 
the Astronomy of the Ancients, ch. ii. 
pp. 189-140). 

It appears to me probable that Plato, 
in the severe remarks which he makes 
on persons who falsely affirmed the 

uickest mover in the heavens to be 
the slowest, had in view these doctrines 
of Demokritus. Plato never once men- 
tions Demokritus by name (See Mul- 
lach, Fragment. Demokrit. p. 25); 
but he is very sparing in mentioning 
by name any contemporaries. It illus- 
trates the difference between the man- 
ner of Aristotle and Plato, that Ari- 
stotle frequently names Demokritus— 
soreuty eigue times according to Mul- 

h (p. 107)—even in the works which 
we possess, 
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laws prescribed by the lawgiver, but who also conforms his 
conduct to the general cast of the lawgiver’s opinions : practising 
what is commended therein, abstaining from what is blamed.? 
Plato commends one mode of hunting—the chase after quadru- 
peds: yet only with horses, dogs, javelins, &c., wherein both 
courage and bodily strength are improved—but not with nets 
or snares, where no such result is produced. He blames other 
modes—such as fishing and bird-snaring (especially by night). 
He blames still more emphatically theft and piracy, which he 
regards also as various modes of hunting.” 

What principally deserves notice here is, the large general 
idea which Plato conceives to himself under the term 


La ene- A : s 

ral sense Hunting, and the number of diverse particulars com- 
ret me prehended therein. 1. Hunting of quadrupeds ; 
i hunt- either with dogs and javelins openly, or with snares, 


by stratagem. 2. Hunting of birds, in the air. 3. 
Hunting of fishes, in the water. 4. Hunting after the property 
of other men, in the city or country. 5. Hunting after men as 
slaves, or after other valuables, by means of piratical vessels. 
6. Hunting of public enemies, by one army against an opposite 
one. 7. Hunting of men to conciliate their friendship or affec- 
tion, sometimes by fair means, sometimes by foul.3 

That all these processes—which Plato here includes as so 
many varieties of hunting—present to the mind, when they are 
compared, a common point of analogy, is not to be denied. 
The number of different comparisons which the mind can make 
between phenomena, is almost unlimited. Analogies may be 
followed from one to another, until at last, after successive steps, 
the analogy between the first and the last becomes faint or im- 


1 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 822 E. after men by violent means (ryv Biaov 


= 
yt al 


2 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 823-824. 


8 Plato, Legg. vii. _P. 823. Orjpa ‘yap 
Toumody Te mpdyud éorr, meprecAnu- 
MEevov Ovouart oxedov evi. . . granite 


H Kara. pidiav Onpevovea (823 B) . 
aypas avOparwy kata OddAaTTav 


ope Kat pow (823 E). 
Compare the 


ogres 

So also in the Sophistes, (pp. 221- 
222) Plato analyses and distributes the 
general idea of @npevrixy: including 
under it, as one variety, the hunting 


KAwtreias év 


Ofpar, THY AnereKHy, avSparosirriKny, 
TupavuiKynv, Kai Evpracav Tv ToAe- 
sexyv)—and as another variety, the 
hunting after men by persuasive or 
seductive means (thy mibavovpy:Kyy, 
€pwrikyv, KoAaxcxyjv). In the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon also (ii. 6, 29-33), 
Sokrates expands this same idea—rhv 
Onpav avOpaTrav—Ta tav dirwv Onpa- 
tuka, &C. Compare also the conversa- 
ian between Sokrates ge Theodoté 
iii. 11, 8-15)—@npdmevos, ib. i. 2, 24— 
and Plato Protag. init. 
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perceptible. Yet the same word, transferred successively from 
the first to the last, conceals this faintness of analogy and keeps 
them all before the mind asone. To us, this extension of the 
word hunting to particular cases dissimilar in so many respects, 
appears more as poetical metaphor: to intelligent Greeks of the 
Sokratic school, it seemed a serious comparison: and to Plato, 
with his theory of Ideas, it ought to have presented a Real Idea 
or permanent ‘One, which alone remained constant amidst an 
indefinite multitude of fugitive, shadowy, and deceptive, par- 
ticulars. But though this is the consistent corollary, from 
Plato’s theory of Ideas, he does not so state it in the Treatise 
De Legibus, and probably he did not so conceive it. Critics 
have already observed that in this Treatise scarce any mention 
is made of the theory of Ideas. Plato had passed into other 
points of view: yet he neither formally renounces the points of 
view which we find in anterior dialogues, nor takes the trouble 
of reconciling them with the thoughts of the later dialogues. 
Whether there exists any Real, Abstract, Idea of Hunting, 
apart from the particular acts and varieties of hunting—is a 
question which he does not touch upon. Yet this is the main 
feature of the Platonic philosophy, and the main doctrine most 
frequently impugned by Aristotle as Platonic. 

Although, in regard to the religious worship of his community, 
the oracle of Delphi is asked to prescribe what sacri- epee ah 
fices are to be offered, and to what Gods—yet the religious 
lawgiver will determine the number of such sacrifices facuiices to 
and festivals, as well as the times and seasons. Each Sewatees 
day in the year, sacrifice will be offered by one of é 
the magistrates to some God or Demon. Once in every month, 
there will be a solemn sacrifice and festival, with matches of — 
music and gymnastics, offered by each tribe to its eponymous 
God. The offerings to the celestial Gods will be kept distinct 
from the offerings to the subterranean Gods. Among these last, 
Pluto will be especially worshipped during the twelfth month 
of the year. The festivals will be adjusted to the seasons, and 
there will on proper occasions be festivals for women separately 
and exclusively.? 


1 Plato, Legg. viii. p. 828. 2 Plato, Legg. viii. p. 828. 
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Once a month certainly—and more than once, if the magis- 
trates command—on occasion of one of these festivals, 


Military <a ; 

musterof all the citizen population are ordered to attend in 
the whole oy ‘ 

citizen | military muster—men, women and children. They 
rain eck will be brought together in such divisions and detach- 
month— §_ ments as the magistrate shall direct. They will here 
men, wo- : sae : 

men and go through gymnastic and military exercises. They 
c en. 


will also have fights, with warlike weapons not likely 
to inflict mortal wounds, yet involving sufficient danger to test 
their bravery and endurance: one against one, two against two, 
ten against ten.’ The victors will receive honorary wreaths, 
and public encomium in appropriate songs. Both men and 
women will take part alike in these exercises and contests, and 
in the composition of the odes to celebrate the victors.” 

Such monthly musters, over and above the constant daily 
gymnastics of the youthful population, are indispensable as 
preliminary training ; without which the citizens cannot fight 
with efficiency and success, in the event of a real foreign enemy 
invading the territory.*? No athlete ever feels himself qualified 
to contend at the public games without the most laborious special 
training beforehand. Yet Plato expresses apprehension that his 
proposal of regular musters for warlike exercises with sham- 
battles, will appear ridiculous. He states that nothing of the kind 
existed in any Grecian city, by reason of two great corruptions : 
—First, the general love of riches and money-getting : Secondly, 
the bad governments everywhere existing, whether democracy, 
oligarchy, or despotism—each of which was in reality a faction 
or party-government, 7.¢., government by one part over another 
unwilling part.* 

Plato prescribes that the gymnastic training in his community 


pol erga shall be such as to have a constant reference to war ; 
must have and that elaborate bodily excellence, for the purpose 


1 Plat. Legg. viii. p. 833 E. 
2 Plat. Legg. viii. p. 829 B-E. Ta 


aura dé Aéyw orpareias Te Tepi Kal TIS 
i « 7 ‘ 
év rowjocor mappyotas yuvaki Te Kat 
> , « s ‘4 a“ 
avdpacuy opoiws ylyverOar Setv. 830 E: 
ta «< 4 , 
Xpwmévous Vroxivdivors BéAcowv. 


3 Plat. Legg. viii. p. 830. 


4 Plat. Legg. viii. pp. 831-832. 
I read with surprise the declaration 


of Plato, that no such military training 
exercises existed anywhere in Greece. 
How is this to be reconciled with the 
statements of Xenophon in his Treatise 
on the Republic of the Lacedzemonians, 
wherein he expressly calls the Spartans 
Texvitas TOV ToAcKLK@V—Or even with 
the statement of Plato himself about 
Sparta in the first book of this Treatise 
De Legibus? Compare Thucyd. v. 69. 
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simply of obtaining prizes at the public games, shall referent 09 
be discouraged. There will be foot-races, for men, athletic 
for boys, and for young women up to twenty years P™°S 

of age—the men always running in full panoply.1 Horse-racing 
is permitted, but chariot-racing is discountenanced.? There will 
also be practice with the bow and with other weapons of light 
warfare, in which the young women are encouraged to take part 
—yet not constrained, in deference to prevalent sentiment.* 

In regard to sexual intercourse, Plato recognises that the 
difficulty of regulating it according to the wisdom of 
the lawgiver is greater in his city that in any actual of sexual 
city, because of the more free and public life of the Syesitia OF ; 
women. Neither Krete nor Sparta furnish a good Public mess. 
example to follow on this point. He thinks however that by 
causing one doctrine on the subject to be continually preached, 
and by preventing any other from being even mentioned, the 
lawgiver may be able so to consecrate this doctrine as to procure 
for it pretty universal obedience. The lawgiver may thus be 
able to suppress peederasty altogether, and to restrict generally 
the sexual intercourse to that of persons legally married—or to 
enforce at least the restriction, that the exceptional cases of 
sexual intercourse departing from these conditions shall be 
covered with the veil of secrecy.5 The constant bodily exercises 
prescribed in the Platonic community will tend to diminish the 
influence of such appetites in the citizens : while the example of 
the distinguished prize combatants at the Olympic games, in 
whose long-continued training strict continence was practised, 
shows that even more than what Plato anticipates can be ob- 
tained, under the stimulus of sufficient motive.* 

What is here proposed respecting the sexual appetite finds 
no approbation from Kleinias, since the customs in Krete were 
altogether different. But the Syssitia, or public mess-table for 
the citizens, are welcomed readily both by the Kretan and the 
Spartan. The Syssitia existed both in Krete and at Sparta; but 


1 Plat. . Vili. p. 833 B-C. Compare the remarks which I have 
2 Plat — viii “ 834 B made abore i in Be es (p. 197) 
4 ainda a : respec es robable influence 
8 Plat. Legg. viii. p. 834 O-D. of Aphrodite in the Platonic Republie. 
eek Bees iy ta A e remark may be made, though 
5 Plato, Legg. viii. not so emphatically, respecting the 


6 Plato, Legg. viii. Hom 40 A, 841 A. Platonic community in the Leges. 
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were regulated on very different principles in one and in the 
other. Plato declines to discuss this difference, pronouncing it 
to be unimportant. But Aristotle informs us what it was; and 
shows that material consequences turned upon it, in reference to 
the citizenship at Sparta. 

Plato enters now upon the economical and proprietary rules 
NY lations Proper for his community. As there will be neither 
about land- gold and silver nor foreign commerce, he is dispensed 
ed propertY from the necessity of making laws about shipments, 


—Bounda- 
ries—Limit- retailing, interest, mine-digging, collectors of taxes, 


Suthe br e &c. The persons under his charge will be husband- 
magistrates. men, shepherds, bee-keepers, &c., with those who 
work under them, and with the artisans who supply implements 
to them.? The first and most important of all regulations is, 
the law of Zeus Horius or Terminalis—Not to disturb or trans- 
gress the boundary marks between different properties. Upon 
this depends the maintenance of those unalterable fundi or lots, 
which is the cardinal principle of the Platonic community. 
Severe penalties, religious as well as civil, are prescribed for 
offenders against this rule. Each proprietor is directed to have 
proper regard to the convenience of neighbours, and above all to 
abstain from annoying or damaging them, especially in regard to 
the transit, or retention, or distribution, of water. To intercept 
the supply, or corrupt the quality of water, is a high crime.‘ 
Regulations are made about the carrying of the harvest, both of 
grain and fruit. Disputes arising upon these points are to be 
decided by the magistrates, up to the sum of three min: above 
that sum, by the public Dikasteries. Many rules of detail will 
require to be made by the magistrates themselves with a view to 
fulfil the purposes of the lawgiver. So soon as the magistrates 
think that enough of these regulations have been introduced, 
they will consecrate the system as it stands, rendering it per- 
petual and unalterable.® 


1Plato, Legg. viii, p. 842 B; account given by Dosiadas of the 
Aristot. Politic. ii. 9-10, p. 1271, a. 26, Kretans in Lyktus (ap. Atheneum, iv. 
1272, a. 12. The statement of Ari- p. 143). Compare Hoeckh, Kreta, vol. 
stotle, about the manner in which the iii. pp. 134-138. 
cost of the Kretan Syssitia was pro- 2 Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 842 D, 846 D. 
vided, while substantially agreeing 3 Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 842-843. 
with Ephorus (ap. Strabo. x. p. 480), 4 Plat. Legg. viii. pp. 844 A, 845 E. 
does not exactly coincide with the 5 Plat. Legg. viii. p. 846 A-D. 
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Next, Plato passes to the Demiurgi or Artisans. These are all 
non-citizens or metics: for it is a peremptory law, Regulations 
that no citizen shall be an artisan in any branch, ®out arti- 
Nor is any artisan permitted to carry on two crafts or tribution of 
trades at once.! If any article be imperatively re- edad 
quired from abroad, either for implements of war or Produce. 
for religious purposes, the magistrates shall cause it to be 
imported. But there shall be no retailing, nor reselling with 
profit, of any article.? 

The distribution of the produce of land shall be made on a 
principle approaching to that which prevails in Krete.* The 
total produce raised will be distributed into twelve portions, 
each equivalent to one month’s consumption. Each twelfth 
portion will then be divided into equal thirds. Two of these 
thirds will be consumed by the citizens, their families, their 
slaves, and their agricultural animals: the other third will be 
sold in the market for the consumption of artisans and strangers, 
who alone are permitted to buy it, all citizens being forbidden to 
do so. Each citizen will make the apportionment of his own 
two-thirds among freemen and slaves: a measured quantity shall 
then be given to each of the working animals. On the first of 
each month, the sale of barley and wheat will be made in the 
market-place, and every artisan or stranger will then purchase 
enough for his monthly consumption: the like on the twelfth 
of each month, for wine and other liquids—and on the twentieth 
of each month, for animals and animal products, such as wool 
and hides. Firewood may be purchased daily by any stranger 
or artisan, from the proprietors on whose lands the trees grow, 
and may be resold by him to other artisans: other articles can 
only be sold at the monthly market-days. The Agoranomi, or 
regulators of the market, will preside on those days, and will fix 
the spots on which the different goods shall be exposed for sale. 
They will also take account of the quantity which each man has 
for sale, fixing a certain price for each article. They will then 
adjust the entries of each man’s property in the public registers 
according to these new transactions. But if the actual purchases 


1 Plato, Legg. viii. p. 846 D-E. _3 Plato, Legg. viii. p. 847 E. éyyis 
* Plato, Legg. vill. p. 847. TiS Plate, Logg. vid, pp. 847-848. 
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and sales be made at any rate different from what is thus fixed, the 
Agoranomi will modify their entries in the register according to 
the actual rate, either in plus or in minus. These entries of 
individual property in the public register will be made both for 
citizens and resident strangers alike. 

It shall be open to any one who chooses, to come and reside in 
Admission the city as a stranger or artisan to exercise his craft, 
of resident without payment of any fee, simply on condition of 

etics— . . ; 
conditions good conduct; and of being enrolled with his pro- 
attached. —_perty in the register. But he shall not acquire any 
fixed settlement. After twenty years, he must depart and take 
away his property. When he departs, the entries belonging to 
his name, in the proprietary register, shall be cancelled. If he 
has a son, the son may also exercise the same art and reside as a 
metic in the city for twenty years, but no longer; beginning 
from the age of fifteen. Any metic who may render special 
service to the city, may have his term prolonged, the magistrates 
and the citizens consenting.” 

Plato now passes to the criminal code of his community: the 
Ot determination of offences, penalties, and penal judica- 

ences é ; 2 
and penal .ture. Serious and capital offences will be judged by 
jugicature | the thirty-seven Nomophylakes, in conjunction with 
ae a Board of Select Dikasts, composed of the best 

asts. 

among the magistrates of the preceding year.* They 
will hear first the pleading of the accuser, next that of the 
accused : they will then proceed, in the order of seniority, to put 
questions to both these persons, sifting the matter of charge. 
Plato requires them to be active in this examination, and to get 
at the facts by mental effort of their own. They will take notes 
of the examination, then seal up the tablet, and deposit it upon 
the altar of Hestia. On the morrow they will reassemble and 
repeat their examination, hearing witnesses and calling for 
information respecting the affair. On the third day, again the 
like : after which they will deliver their verdict on the altar of 


1 Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 849-850. xi. pp. 926 D, 928 B, 938 B, under the 
These regulations are given both title of rd ray éxxpitwv Sixacriprov—rd 
briefly and_obscurely. Tov éxAekTav Suxacrypiov. It forms the 
2 Plato, Legg. viii. p. 850. a to the Areiopagus at Athens. 
3 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 855-856. This F. Hermann, De Vestigiis 
judicial Board is mentioned also in Tastitub, Attic., &c., pp. 45-46, &e. 


ia 
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Hestia. Upon this altar two urns will be placed, for condemna- 
tion and acquittal : each Dikast will deposit his pebble in one 
or other of these, openly before the accuser and accused, and 
before the assembled citizens.’ 

Conformably to the general sentiment announced still more 
distinctly in the Republic, Plato speaks here also of penal 
legislation as if it were hardly required. He regards it as 
almost an insult to assume that any of his citizens can grow up 
capable of committing grave crimes, when they have been sub- 
jected to such a training, discipline, and government as he 
institutes. Still human nature is perverse : we must provide for 
the occurrence of some exceptional criminals among our citizens, 
even after all our precautionary supervision : besides, over and 
above the citizens, we have metics and slaves to watch over.? 

The first and gravest of all crimes is Sacrilege: pillage or 
destruction of places or objects consecrated to the garritege, 
Gods. Next comes high treason: either betrayal of the gravest 
the city to foreign enemies, or overthrow of the esta- High Treas 
blished laws and government. Persons charged with *°™ 
these crimes shall be tried before the Select Dikasts, or High 
Court above constituted. If found guilty, they shall be punished 
either capitally or by such other sentence as the court may 
award. But no sentence either of complete disfranchisement or 
of perpetual banishment can be passed against any citizen, 
because every one of the 5040 lots of land must always remain 
occupied. Nor can any’citizen be fined to any greater extent 
than what he possesses over and above his lot of land. He may 
be imprisoned, or flogged, or exposed in the pillory, or put to do 


1Plato, Legg. ix. PP. 855-856. in Attic procedure. Meier und Sché- 
Compare the procedure before the mann, Der Attische Prozess, pp. 739- 
Areiopagus at Athens, as described by 740 seq. There is considerable dif- 
Schémann, Antiq. Juris Publ. Grec. ference between the two, arising to a 
Part v. s. 63, p. 292. It does not appear great degree out of Plato’s uliar 
that the Areiopagites at Athens were institution about the unalterable num- 
in the practice of exercising any such ber of lots of land (5040) and of citizen 
avdxpiors of the parties before them,as families—as well as out of his fixation 
lato enjoins upon his é«Aexroi dixac- of maximum and minimum of property. 
rai: though it was competent to the Floggin or beating is prescribed by 
Dikasts at Athens to put questions if Plato, but had no place at Athens: 
= chose. Meier undSchémann, Der ariuia was a frequent punishment at 
A he Prozess, p. 718. Athens: Plato’s substitute for it seems 
2 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 853 C-D-E. to be the pillory—rivas audpdovs edpas. 
3 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 855 C. Fine was frequent at Athens as @ 
Compare the penalties inflicted by punishment: Plato is obliged to em 
Plato with those which were inflicted ploy it sparingly. ’ 
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penance in some sacred precinct. But his punishment shall 
noway extend to his children, unless persons of the same family 
shall be condemned to death for three successive generations. 
Should this occur, the family shall be held as tainted. Their lot 
of land shall be considered vacant, and assigned to some de- 
serving young man of another citizen family.! 

Theft.—Plato next adverts to theft, and prescribes that the 


what punishment for a convicted thief shall be one and the 
pena dupli? same in all cases—to compensate the party robbed to 
ee as the extent of double the value of the property, or to 
founded be imprisoned until he does so.2 But upon a question 
a Pk 7 being raised, how far one and the same pena dupli, 
enactment. 


neither more nor less, can be properly applied to all 
cases of theft, we are carried (according to the usual unsystematic 
manner of the Platonic dialogue) into a general discussion on the 
principles of penal legislation. We are reminded that the Pla- 
tonic lawgiver looks beyond the narrow and defective objects to 
which all other lawgivers have hitherto unwisely confined them- 
selves.? He is under no pressing necessity to legislate at once : 
he can afford ‘time for preliminary discussion and exposition : he 
desires to instruct his citizens respecting right and wrong, as 
well as to constrain their acts by penalty.4 As he is better 
qualified than the poets to enlighten them about the just and 
honourable, so the principles which he lays down ought to have 
more weight than the verses of Homer or Tyrteus.® In regard to 
Justice and Injustice generally, there are points on which Plato 
differs from the public, and also points on which the public are 
at variance with themselves. For example, every one is unani- 
mous in affirming that whatever is just is also beautiful or hon- 
ourable. But if this be true, then not only what is justly done, 
but also what is justly suffered, is beautiful or honourable. Now 
the penalty of death, inflicted on the sacrilegious person, is justly 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 856 D. 

2 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 857 A, xii. p. 
941. The Solonian Law at Athens 
rovided, that if a man was sued for 
theft under the idia Sin KAomjs, he 
should be condemned to the pena 
dupli and to a certain mpootivnua 
besides (Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. 
733-736). But it seems that the thief 


might be indicted by a ypad7, and 
then the punishment might be heavier. 
See Aulus Gellius, xi. 18, and chap. xi. 
of my ‘ History of Greece,’ p. 189. | 

3 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 857 C. 7a mepi 
TV TOV vopwv Oéo.v ovdevit TPdTH TH- 
mote yéyovev dpbas Siarerovynpuéva, &C. 

4 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 857 E, 858 A. 

5 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 858-859. 
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inflicted. It must therefore be beautiful or honourable: yet 
every one agrees in declaring it to be shocking and infamous. 
Here there is an inconsistency or contradiction in the opinions of 
the public themselves.! 

But Plato differs from the public on another point also. He 
affirms all wicked or unjust men to be unwillingly 
wicked or unjust: he affirms that no man does lap uid 
injustice willingly How is he to carry out this a rily 
maxim in his laws? He cannot make any distinc- —No such 
tion (as all existing cities make it) in the penalties 
prescribed for voluntary injustice, and for involun- imjustice. 
tary injustice ; for he does not recognise the former depends 
as real.3 He must explain upon what foundation }Pomthe 
his dissent from the public rests. He discriminates the agent— 
between Damnum and Injuria—between Damage or between 
Hurt, and Injustice. When damage is done, it is a ~ 
sometimes done voluntarily — sometimes, and quite 
as often, involuntarily. The public call this latter by the 
name of involuntary injustice; but in Plato’s view it is no 
injustice at all. Injustice is essentially distinct from damage: 
it depends on the temper, purpose, or disposition of the agent, 
not on the result as affecting the patient. A man may be 
unjust when he is conferring benefit upon another, as well 
as when he is doing hurt to another. Whether the result be 
beneficial or hurtful, the action will be right or wrong, and 
the agent just or unjust, according to the condition of his own 
mind in doing it.‘ 

The real distinction therefore (according to Plato) is not 
between voluntary and involuntary injustice, but |, 

age 
between voluntary and involuntary damage. Volun- maybe 
tary damage is injustice, but it is not voluntary in- voltuntary or 


involuntary 


justice. The unjust agent, so far forth as unjust, Po 


acts involuntarily: he is under the perverting influ- often by 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 859-860. ein tev dduknnarwr évra, Ta pay 
The same argument is aca by éxovova, 7a 5é dxovora, TavTy Kai vomo- 
Sokrates in the Gorgias, p. 476 Oeretra. 
9 The eighth chapter, fifth Book, of 
Plato, Legg, tx. p. 800 D-E. Aristotle’s Nikomachean Ethics, (dis- 


3 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 861 B. & 8 cusses this question more instructively 
Kard migas tas méAets brd vomobeTav than Plato 


TavTwY THY TweTOTE yevoudvwv ws SVO 4 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 861-862. 
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conferring ence of mental distemper. He must be compelled 
proft upon to make good the damage which he has done, or-to 
Purpose of offer such requital as may satisfy the feelings of the 
Amy person damaged: and he must besides be subjected 
healthe dis- to such treatment as will heal the distemper of his 
be ad mind, so that he will not be disposed to do farther 
criminal. viduntaay damage in future. And he ought to be 
subjected to this treatment equally, whether his mental dis- 
temper (injustice) has shown itself in doing wilful damage to 
another, or in conferring corrupt profit on another—in taking 
away another man’s property, or in giving away his own pros 
perty wrongfully... The healing treatment may be different 
in different cases: discourses addressed, or works imposed— 
pleasures or pains, honour or disgrace, fine or otherwise. But 
in all cases the purpose is one and the same—to heal the 
distemper of his mind, and to make him hate injustice. If 
he be found incurable, he must be put to death. It is a gain 
for himself to die, and a still greater gain for society that he 
should die, since his execution will serve as a warning to 
others.? 
Of misguided or erroneous proceeding there are in the human 
mind three producing causes, acting separately or 
sci gho MN conjointly :—1. The painful stimulus—Anger, Envy, 
of mis- Hatred, or Fear. 2 The seductive stimulus, of 
guided pro- . ‘ 
ceedings. Pleasure or Desire. 3. Ignorance. Ignorance is 
pi Pitas a twofold :—1. Ignorance pure and simple. 2. Ignor- 
Pleasurable ance combined with the false persuasion of know- 
ieee ledge. This last again is exhibited under two dis- 
tinguishable cases:—1. When combined with power ; 
and in this case it produces grave and enormous crimes. 2, 
When found in weak persons, children or old men, in which case 
it produces nothing worse than slight and venial offences, giving 
little trouble to the lawgiver.® 
Now the unjust man (Plato tells us) is he in whose mind 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 B. ob mpos duo rade 3h BAewréov, mpds TE 
et tis tT! Sidmot te is | dvTwWVY OUT el adixiav Kat BAaBHv. 
TovvavTiov aparpetrar, iKavov amrdas 7 
aSuKov. xen, To TOLODTOV odTe Aéyev, ? Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 C-E. 
GAN édv HOer Kat dixatp tpdmm xpw- 3 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 863 C. Tpérov 
mevds TUS opedy TWa Te Kab Badrrn, Bay oe ayvovav Ady ay Tus TOY AMApTYMATOV 
70UTS éoTe TH vomobérTH Oearéov, Kai airiav ovK av WevdorTo, 
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either one or other of the two first causes are para- 
mount, and not controuled by Reason: either Hatred, 
Anger, Fear—or else Appetite and the Desire of 
Pleasure. What he does under either of these two 
stimuli is unjust, whether he damages any one else 
or not. But if neither of these two stimuli be pre- 
valent in his mind—if, on the contrary, both of 
them are subordinated to the opinion which he 
entertains about what is good and right—then 
everything which he does is just, even though he 
falls into error. If in this state of mind he hurts 
any one else, it will be simply hurt, not injustice. 
Those persons are incorrect who speak of it as 
injustice, but as involuntary injustice. The pro- 


second of 


under con- 
troul of 


Reason, 
though the 
be 


ceedings of such a man may be misguided or erroneous, but 


they will never be unjust. 
All these three causés.may realise themselves in 


act under 


three varieties of circumstances: 1. By open and violent deeds. 


2. By secret, deceitful, premeditated contrivance. 


3. By a 


combination of both the two. Our laws must make provision 


for all the three.? 


Such is the theory here advanced by Plato to reconcile his 


views and recommendations in the\Leges with a 
doctrine which he had propounded ‘and insisted 
upon elsewhere:—That no man commits injustice 
voluntarily—That all injustice is involuntaby, arising 
from ignorance—That every one would be\just, if 
he only knew wherein justice consists—That 
ledge, when it exists in the mind, will exercise\gon- 





Reasoning 
of Plato to 
save his 
doctrine 
That no 
man com- 
mits in- 
justice 
voluntarily 


troul and preponderance over the passions and appetites.’ 

The distinction whereby Plato here proposes\to save all 
inconsistency, is a distinction between miscondutt or mis- 
guided actions (duaprnuara, or duapraydueva), and unjust actions 


(adixnpara). The last of these 


categories is comprised by him 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 864 A. rhv 82 tmjxoov éxdotwv, kal émi tov amavra 


Tov apiorov ddfav, dry mep av EverOar 
TOUTO HyjowvTa mods cite idarai 
Ties, édv atty Kparovoa év Wuxi dia- 
koouy mwavra avSpa, Kav odadAntai Tt, 
Sixaov mév wav elvar 7d Tav’Ty mpaxOev 
kal 7d Tis ToLavTys apxis yryvduevov 


avOpairwv Biov apiorov. 


Timeeus 
589 C; Protagoras, pp. 


2 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 864 C. 
3 Compare Legs. Vv. 
p. 86 D; Repub 


. 731 C; 
lic, ix. p. 
D—352 D. 
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in the first, as one species or variety thereof. That is, all 
adtknpara are duaprnpara: but all dyaprjpara are not dduhpara. 
He reckons three distinct causes of duaprjpara: two belonging 
to the emotional department of mind; one to the intellectual. 
Those duaprnpara which arise from either of the two first 
causes are also ddiunpara: those which arise from the third 
are not ddiknpara. 

This is the distinction which Plato here draws, with a view 
to save consistency in his own doctrine—at least as far as I 
can understand it, for the reasoning is not clear. It proceeds 
upon a restricted definition, peculiar to himself, of the word 
injustice—a restriction, however, which coincides in part with 
that which he gives of Justice in the Republic,! where he treats 
Justice as consisting in the controul exercised over Passion 
and Appetite (the emotional department) by Reason (the in- 
tellectual): each of the three departments of the soul or each 
of the three separate souls, keeping in its own place, and 
discharging its own appropriate functions. Every act which 
a man does under the influence of persuasion or opinion of 
the best, is held by Plato to be just—whatever his persuasion 
may be—whether it be true or false.? If he be sincerely per- 
suaded that he is acting for the best, he cannot commit injustice. 

Injustice being thus restricted to mean the separate and 

unregulated action of emotional impulse—and such 
Peculiar de- unregulated action being, as a general fact, a cause 
Injustice. of misery to the agent—Plato’s view is, that no man 
do great is voluntarily unjust: for no man wishes to be 
voluntary —_ miserable. Every man wishes to be happy: there- 
others,and fore every man wishes to be just: because some 
unjust, pro- controul of impulse by reason is absolutely essential 
Ys ta to happiness. When once such controul is es- 
under the tablished, a man becomes just: he no longer com- 
owen oat mits injustice. But he may still commit misconduct, 
Seas. and very gross misconduct: moreover, this miscon- 
duct will be, or may be, voluntary. For though 

the rational soul be now preponderant and controuling over 
the emotional (which controul constitutes justice), yet the 


1 Plato, Republ. iv. pp. 443-444. 2 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 863 C, 864 A. 
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rational soul itself may be imperfectly informed (ignorance 


-simple) ; or may not only be ignorant, but preoccupied besides 


with false persuasions and prejudices. Under such cireum- 
stances the just man may commit misconduct, and do serious 
hurt to others. What he does may be done voluntarily, in full 
coincidence with his own will: for the will postulates only 
the controul of reason over emotion, and here that condition 
is fulfilled, the fault lying with the controuling reason itself. 

Plato’s reasoning here (obscure and difficult to follow) is 
intended to show that there can be no voluntary i7- patos pur. 
justice, but that there is much both of voluntary mis- pose in the 
conduct, and voluntary mischief. His purpose as law- pia pie 
giver is to prevent or remedy not only (what he calls) Lene EP 
injustice, but also misconduct and mischief. As a justice but 
remedy for mischief done, he prescribes that the ™omduct. 
agent thereof shall make full compensation to the sufferer. As 
an antidote to injustice, he applies his educational discipline as 
well as his penal and remuneratory treatment, to the emotions, 
with a view to subdue some and develop others.! Asa corrective 
to misconduct in all its branches, he assumes to himself as law- 
giver a spiritual power, applied to the improvement of the 
rational or intellectual man: prescribing what doctrines and 
beliefs shall be accredited in his city, tolerating no others, and 
forbidding all contradiction, or dissentient individuality of j udg- 
ment.” He thus ensures that every man’s individual reason shall 
be in harmony with the infallible reason. 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 C-D. I do not conceive Plato’s reasoning 
2K. F. Hermann, in his valuable exactly in the same way as Hermann. 
Dissertation, De Vestigiis Institutorum Plato denies only the reality of éxcovova 
Seisorean per Pla- aéccjuara: he considers aducnpara 
tonis de Legibus libros in dis, as essentially axovo.a. But he does 
Marburg, 1836, p. 55, says:—‘Philo- not deny éxovova auapri ara (which is 
sophi [Platonis] manum novatricem in the large genus i, ending aécnj- 
iis tantum agnosco, que de exsilii tem- ara as one species): he recognises 
re pro diversis criminum fontibus both auaprjyara éxovora and duapry- 
verso argutatur; qui quum omnino para axovo.. And he considers the 
omnium, nisi fallor, primus in hoc ipso se le amg arising from @vpds to be 
Legum Opere veterem usuque receptam midway between the two. But he 
criminum divisionem in voluntaria et also auapry Ta as —- 
invita reprehenderit, eaque secundum ing from the three different sources in 
tres animi partes trifariam distribuerit, the human mind. The two positions 
ita hic quoque mediam inter impru- are not eranee nse Same 6 e whole 
dentiam et dolum malum iracun discussion is obscured by the perplex- 
inseruit, qua quis motus ceedem vel ex- ing distinction between auaprjyara and 
templo committeret vel etiam posterius aéc«jpara. 
animum suum sanguine expléret.” 
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The peculiar sense in which Plato uses the words justice and 
injustice is perplexing throughout this discussion. The words, 
as he uses them, coincide only in part with the ordinary meaning. 
They comprehend more in one direction, and less in another. 

Plato now proceeds to promulgate laws in respect to homicide, 
wounds, beating, &c. 

Homicide, however involuntary and unintentional, taints the 

Res. person by whose hands it is committed. He must 
arieties of , . ' 
homicide— undergo purification, partly by such expiatory cere- 
modes of monies as the Exégétee may appoint, partly by a tem- 
with them porary exile from the places habitually frequented by 
re the person slain: who even after death (according to 
the doctrine of an ancient fable, which Plato here ratifies), if he 
saw the homicidal agent among his prior haunts, while the 
occurrence was yet recent, would be himself disturbed, and 
would communicate tormenting disturbance to the agent. This 
latter accordingly is commanded to leave the territory for a 
year, and to refrain from visiting any of the sacred precincts until 
he has been purified. If he obeys, the relatives of the person 
slain shall forgive him ; and he shall, after his year’s exile, return 
to his ordinary abode and citizenship. Butif he evades obedience, 
these relatives shall indict him for the act, and he shall incur 
double penalties. Should the nearest relative, under these 
circumstances, neglect to indict, he may himself be indicted by 
any one who chooses, and shall be condemned to an exile of five 
years.? 

Plato provides distinct modes of proceeding for this same act of 
Homicide i2voluntary homicide, under varieties of persons and 
bia pacer pe A circumstances—citizens, metics, strangers, slaves, &c. 
—Homicide : é e's ‘ . 
under pro- He especially lays it down that physicians, if a patient 
vocation. dies under their hands, they being unwilling—shall 
be held innocent, and shall not need purification.’ 

After involuntary homicide, Plato passes to the case of homicide 
committed under violent passion or provocation; which he ranks 
as intermediate between the involuntary and the voluntary— 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 865 A-D—866 B. 505. “Amevvavreouds, compulsory year 
Compare Antiphon. Accus. Ced. p. of exile. K. F. Hermann, Griechische 
116, and Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 301. Privat-Alterthtimer, s. 61, not. 23. 
The old law of Drako is given in sub- 2 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 866. 
stance in Demosthen. adv. Leptin. p. 3 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 865 B. 
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approaching the one or the other, according to circumstances ;! 
according as it is done instantaneously, or with more or less of 
interval and premeditation. If the act be committed instantane- 
ously, the homicide shall undergo two years’ exile: if after time 
-for deliberation, the time of exile must be extended to three 
years.? But if the slain person before his death shall have 
expressed forgiveness, the case shall be dealt with as one of in- 
voluntary homicide.* Special enactments are made for the case 
of a slave killed by a citizen, a citizen killed by a slave, a son 
killed by his father, a wife by her husband, &c., under the influence 
of passion or strong provocation. Homicide in self-defence against 
a previous aggressor is allowed universally. 

Thirdly, Plato passes to the case of homicide voluntary, the 
extreme of injustice, committed under the influence yomicide 
of pleasure, appetite, envy, jealousy, ambition, fear of voluntary. 
divulgation of dangerous secrets, &c.—homicide premeditated and 
unjust. Among all these causes, the chief and most frequent is 
love of wealth ; which gets possession of most men, in consequence 
of the untrue and preposterous admiration of\weath imbibed in 
their youth from the current talk and literature>— The next in 
frequency is the competition of ambitious men for power or rank.® 
Whoever has committed homicide upon a fellow-citizen, under 
these circumstances, shall be interdicted from all the temples and 
other public places, and shall be indicted by the nearest relatives 
of the deceased. If found guilty, he shall be put to death: if he 
leave the country to evade trial, he must be banished in perpetuity, 
The nearest relative is bound to indict, otherwise he draws down 
upon himself the taint, and may himself be indicted. Certain 
sacrifices and religious ceremonies will be required in such cases, 
to accompany the legal procedure. These, together with the 
names of the Gods proper to invoke, will be prescribed by the 
Nomophylakes, in conjunction with the prophets and the Exégéte, 
or religious interpreters.* The Dikasts before whom such trials 
will take place are the Nomophylakes, together with some select 
persons from the magistrates of the past year : the same as in the 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 866 E. Oup@ 3 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 869 D. 
Kal doo. mpomnAakradévres Adyous 7} Kat 4 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 868-869 C. 
Grimots Epyos . . . metagtd mov Tod Te 5 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 870. 


éxovoiov Kai axovoiov. 


2 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 867 D. 6 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 871. 
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case of sacrilege and treason.1 The like procedure and penalty 
will be employed against any one who has contrived the death of 
another, not with his own hands, but by suborning some third 
person : except that this contriver may be buried within the 
. limits of the territory, while the man whose hands are stained 
with blood cannot be buried therein.? 

For the cases of homicide between kinsmen or relatives, Plato 
Homicide Provides a form of procedure still more solemn, and a 
between still graver measure of punishment. He also declares 
Kinsmen. ‘suicide to leave a taint upon the country, which re- 
quires to be purified as the Exégéte may prescribe: unless the 
act has been committed under extreme pain or extreme disgrace. 
The person who has killed himself must be buried apart without 
honour, not in the regular family burying places. The most 
cruel mode of death is directed to be inflicted upon a slave who 
has voluntarily slain, or procured to be slain, a freeman. If a 
slave be put to death without any fault of his own, but only from 
apprehension of secrets which he may divulge, the person who 
kills him shall be subjected to the same trial and sentence as if he 
had killed a citizen. If any animal, or even any lifeless object, 
has caused the death of a man, the surviving relatives must prose- 
cute, and the animal or the object must be taken away from the 
country. 

Justifiable Homicide.—Some special cases are named in which 
Homicide he who voluntarily kills another, is nevertheless per- 
or al fectly untainted. A housebreaker caught in act may 
cases. thus be rightfully slain: so also a clothes-stealer, a 
ravisher, a person who attacks the life of any man’s father, 
mother, or children.é 

Wounds.—Next to homicide, Plato deals with wounds inflicted : 
Infliction of introducing his enactments by a preface on the 
wounds, general necessity of obedience to law.? Whosoever, 
having intended to kill another (except in the special cases 
wherein homicide is justifiable), inflicts a wound which proves 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 871 D. death of a man is caused by thunder 
2 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 872 A. or some such other missile from the 
3 Plato, Legg. ix. p, 873. Gods—rAjhv 600 Kepavvds 4 TL Tapa Oeod 
4 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 872 D. To.ovTov BéAos idv. 


5 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 873 E. He 6 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 874 C. 
makes exception of the cases in which 7 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 875. 
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not mortal, is as criminal as if he had killed him. Nevertheless 
he is not required to suffer so severe a punishment, inasmuch as 
an auspicious Demon and Fortune have interposed to ward off 
the worst results of his criminal purpose. He must make full 
compensation to the sufferer, and then be exiled in perpetuity.? 
The Dikastery will decide how much compensation he shall 
furnish. In general, Plato trusts much to the discretion of the 
Dikastery, under the great diversity of the cases of wounds 
inflicted. He would not have allowed so much discretion to the 
numerous and turbulent Dikasteries of Athens: but he regards 
his select Dikastery as perfectly trustworthy.? Peculiar provision 
is made for cases in which the person inflicting the wound is 
kinsman or relative of the sufferer—also for homicide under the 
same circumstances. Plato also directs how to supply the 
vacancy which perpetual banishment will occasion in the occupa- 
tion of one among the 5040 citizen-lots.? If one man wounds 
another in a fit of passion, he must pay simple, double, or triple, 
compensation according as the Dikasts may award: he must 
farther do all the military duty which would have been incum- 
bent on the wounded man, should the latter be disabled.* But 
if the person inflicting the wound be a slave and the wounded 
man a freeman, the slave shall be handed over to the wounded 
freeman to deal with as he pleases. If the master of the slave 
will not give him up, he must himself make compensation for 
the wound, unless he can prove before the Dikastery that the 
case is one of collusion between the wounded freeman and the 
slave ; in which case the wounded freeman will become liable to 
the charge of unlawfully suborning away the slave from his 
master.® 

Beating.—The laws of Plato on the subject of beating are more 
peculiar. They are mainly founded in reverence for Infiction of 
age. One who strikes a person twenty years older blows. 
than himself, is severely punished : but if he strikes a person of 
the same age with himself, that person must defend himself as he 
can with his own hands—no punishment being provided.* For 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 877 A. 5 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 879 A. 

. 6 Plato, Legg. ix. 879-880. 
> Plato, Legg. ix. p. 876 A. The person. who "Gao first blow 
3 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 877. was guilty of aixia, Demosth. adv. 


4 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 878 C. Euerg. and Mnesibul. pp. 1141-1161. 
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him who strikes his father or mother, the heaviest penalty, 
excommunication and perpetual banishment, is provided.’ If a 
slave strike a freeman, he shall be punished with as many blows 
as the person stricken directs, nevertheless in such manner as not 
to diminish his value to his master.? 


Throughout all this Treatise De Legibus, in regard both to 


Platohas civil and criminal enactments, Plato has borrowed 
ss ol largely from Attic laws and procedure. But in re- 
anne ong gard to homicide and wounds, he has borrowed more 
ciallyin largely than in any other department. Both the 
eames general character, and the particular details, of his 
Peculiar provisions respecting homicide, are in close harmony 
view of : ‘ ° : : 

Homicide with ancient Athenian sentiment, and with the em- 
al going bodiments of that sentiment by the lawgivers Drako 
cedure. and Solon. At Athens, though the judicial procedure 


generally, as well as the political constitution, underwent great 
modification between the time of Solon and that of Demosthenes, 
yet the procedure in the case of homicide remained without any 
material change. It was of a sanctified character, depending 
mainly upon ancient religious tradition. The person charged 
with homicide was not tried before the general body of Dikasts, 
drawn by lot, but before special ancient tribunals and in certain 
consecrated places, according to the circumstances under which 
the act of homicide was charged. The principal object contem- 
plated, was to protect the city and its public buildings against 
the injurious consequences arising from the presence of a tainted 
man—and to mollify the posthumous wrath of the person slain. 
This view of the Attic procedure® against homicide is copied by 
the Platonic. Plato keeps prominently in view the religious 


1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 881. 

2 Plato, Legg. p. 882 A. 

3 The oration of Demosthenesagainst 
Aristokrates treats copiously of this 
subject, pp. 627-646. cipye.v ris Tod 
ma0dvros matpisos, Sixaoy etvar—iowv 
TS Twaddvre CavTL peTHV, TOVTWY Eipyer 
Tov Sedpaxdta, mpatTov mév THS Twatpidos 
(632-633). 

The first of Matthize’s Dissertations, 
De Judiciis Atheniensium (Miscel- 
lanea Philologica, vol. i. pp. 145-176), 
collects the information on these mat- 
ters:-and K. F. Hermann (De Vestigiis 


Institutorum Veterum, imprimis At- 
ticorum, per Platonis De Legibus 
Libros indagandis, Marburg, 1836) 
ives a detailed comparison of Plato’s 
irections with what we know about 
the Attic Law :—“ Ipsas homicidiorum 
religiones (Plato) ex antiquissimo jure 
patrio in suum ita transtulit, ut nihil 
opportunius ad illustranda illius ves- 
tigia inveniri posse videatur” (p. 49). 
. . . ‘que omnia Solonis Draconisve 
in legibus feré ad verbum eadem in- 
veniuntur” (p. 50). The same about 
Tpavpara éx mpovotas, pp. 58-59. 
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bearing and consequences of such an act; he touches comparatively 
little upon its consequences in causing distress and diminishing 
the security of life. He copies the Attic law both in the justi- 
fications which he admits for homicide, and in the sentence of 
banishment which he passes against both animals and inanimate 
objects to whom any man owes his death. He goes beyond the 
Attic law in the solemnity and emphasis of his details about 
homicide among members of the same family and relatives: as 
well as in the severe punishment which he imposes upon the 
surviving relatives of the person slain, if they should neglect 
their obligation of indicting.' Throughout all this chapter, 
Plato not only follows the Attic law, but overpasses it, in dealing 
with homicide as a portion of the Jus Sacrum rather than of the 
Jus Civile. 

In respect to the offence of beating, he does not follow the 
Attic law, when he permits it between citizens of the same age, 
and throws the beaten person upon his powers of self-defence. 
This is Spartan, not Athenian. It is also Spartan when he makes 
the criminality, in giving blows, to turn upon the want of rever- 
ence for age: upon the circumstance, that the person beaten is 
twenty years older than the beater.? 

From these various erimes—sacrilege or plunder of holy 
places, theft, homicide, wounding, beating — Plato 
passes in the tenth book to insult or outrage (Spits). 
These outrages (he considers) are essentially the acts of 
wild young men. Outrage may be offered towards 
five different subjects. 1. Publictemples. 2. Private 
chapels and sepulchres. 3. Parents. 4. The magistrates, in their 
dignity or their possessions. 5. Private citizens, in respect of 
their civic rights and dignity.2 The tenth book is devoted 
entirely to the two first-mentioned heads, or to impiety and its 
alleged sources: the others come elsewhere, not in any definite 


Impiety or 

outrage 

offered to 

divine 

things or 
es. 


order.* 


1K. F. Hermann, De Vestigiis, ut 
supra, p. 54. Compare Demosthenes 
adv. Theokrin. p. 1331. 

2 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 879 C. He ad- 
mits the same provision as to blows 
_—o jjAckes into his Republic (v. 


‘\ 


y. 27; Pausanias, iii, 14: Dionys. 
Halikarnass. Arch. Rom. xx. 2. | Aaxe- 
Sarudvioe Ste Tors mpecBuTépas émérpe- 
mov TovS akoomovvTas Tav ToALTaY év 
bre 8) Tewe tav Snporiwy TOTwY Tals 
Baxrnpias matey. 

3 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 884-885. 


. 464 E). 
* Baas, about Sparta, Xenophon, 4 Treatment of parents comes xi. pp. 
Rep. Laced. iv. 5; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 930-931. : 
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Plato declares that all impiety, either in word or deed, springs 


All impiety 
arises from 


1. The heretic 
2. He believes 


from one of three heretical doctrines. 
does not believe in the Gods at all. 


oy Poocac ad the Gods to exist, but believes also that they do not 
resies. 1. No interest themselves about human affairs; or at least 
belief inthe that they interfere only to a small extent. 3. He 
Het that the believes that they exist, and that they direct every 
fere very thing; but that it is perfectly practicable to appease 
little. B® their displeasure, and to conciliate their favour, by 
eo dare Me means of prayer and sacrifice.1 

prayer and If a person displays impiety, either by word or 
sacrifice. deed, in either of these three ways, he shall be de- 
eee nounced to the archons by any citizen who becomes 
three here- acquainted with the fact. The archons, on pain of 
tical beliefs, taking the impiety on themselves, shall assemble the 
pres gael dikastery, and put the person accused on trial. If 


in one or other of the public prisons. 


found guilty, he shall be put in chains and confined 
These public prisons are 


three in number: one in the market-place, for ordinary offenders: 
a second, called the House of Correction (c@pporvernpioy), at- 
tached to the building in which the Supreme Board of Magi- 
strates hold their nocturnal sittings: a third, known by some 
designation of solemn penalty, in the centre of the territory, but 


in some savage and desolate spot.? 
Suppose the heretic, under either one of the three heads, to be 


found guilty of heresy pure and simple—but that his 


a9 GK aN conduct has been just, temperate, unexceptionable, and 
beck viru. is social dispositions steadily manifested, esteeming 
ous and the society of just men, and shunning that of the un- 
repre’ 7 just. There is still danger that by open speech or 
regent dl scoffing he should shake the orthodox belief of others: 
perhaps he must therefore be chained in the house of Correc- 


tion for a term not less than five years. During this 


1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 885. 

2Plato, Legg. x. p. 908. Seapds 
ev odv dmapxéTw Tacr* Seopwrypiwv 
6¢ OvTwr év TH WéAEL TPLOV, KC. 

Imprisonment included chains round 
the prisoner’s legs. Sokrates was put 
in chains during his thirty days’ con- 
finement, arising from the voyage of 
the Thedric ship to Delos (Plat. 


Pheedon, p. 60 B). 

3 Plato, Legg. p. 908 B-E. o ydp 
av, uw» voutgovre Ocodvs elvar Td mapamarv, 
HOos pice. mporyévytae Sikaov, pr.codv- 
Tés Te ylyvovro Tovs KaKkovs, Kal T 
Svoxepaivery Thy adtxiay ovTEe Tas TOLA- 
vas mpagers MpooievTar mparrery, TOUS TE 
By Stxaiovs Tov avOpHrwv devyovar, Kat 
Tovs Suxaiouvs orépyovar, KC. 
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term no citizen whatever shall be admitted to see him, except the 
members of the Nocturnal Council of Magistrates. These men 
will constantly commune with him, administering exhortations 
for the safety of his soul and for his improvement. If at the 
expiration of the five years, he appears to be cured of his heresy 
and restored to a proper state of mind, he shall be set at liberty, 
and allowed to live with other proper-minded persons. But if 
no such cure be operated, and if he shall be found guilty a 
second time of the same offence, he shall suffer the penalty of 
death. 

Again—the heretic may be found guilty, not of heresy pure and 
simple in one of its three varieties, but of heresy ee 
manifesting itself in bad conduct and with aggra- with bad 
vating circumstances. He may conceal his real coun ti 
opinion, and acquire the reputation of the best dis- to be in- 
positions, employing that reputation to overreach pies 
others, and combining dissolute purposes with superior acuteness 
and intelligence: he may practise stratagems to succeed as a 
despot, a public orator, a general, or a sophist: he may take up, 
and will more frequently take up, the profession of a prophet or 
religious ritualist or sorcerer, professing to invoke the dead or to 
command the aid of the Gods by prayer and sacrifice. He may 
thus try to bring ruin upon citizens, families, and cities? A 
heretic of this description (says Plato) deserves death not once or 
twice only, but several times over, if it were possible.° If found 
guilty he must be kept in chains for life in the central penal 
prison—not allowed to see any freemen—not visited by any one, 
except the slave who brings to him his daily rations. When he 
dies, his body must be cast out of the territory without burial : 
and any freeman who may assist in burying it, shall himself incur 
the penalty of impiety. From the day that the heretic is impri- 
soned, he shall be considered as civilly dead; his children being 
placed under wardship as orphans.* | : 

As a still farther assurance for reaching and punishing these 


1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 909 A. év Tov- 2 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 908-909. 

82 7G xpdvy ndeis Tay wodtToY 8 Plato, Legg. X. Pp. 908 E. dy 7d 
avrois aAAos EvyyryvédOw, TARY OL TOV ry cipwyixdy ovX évds OSE Svotv agia 
vuxrepivod ~vAAGyou KowwvodrvTes, &TL ar drow duapTavov : 

a . Led Led , , 
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No private dangerous heretics, Plato enacts—No one shall erect 


bic rpe ys or any temple or altar, no one shall establish any 
hp separate worship or sacrifice, in his own private pre-- 
allowed. 


every cincts. No one shall propitiate the Gods by secret 
citizen must prayer and sacrifice of his own. When a man thinks 


the pu se fit to offer prayer and sacrifice, he must do it at the 
temples. public temples, through and along with recognised 


priests and priestesses. If a man keep in his house any sacred 
object to which he offers sacrifice, the archons shall require him 
to bring it into the public temples, and shall punish him until 
he does so. But if he be found guilty of sacrificing either at 
home or in the public temples, after the commission of any act 
which the Dikastery may consider grave impiety—he shall be 
condemned to death.! 

In justifying this stringent enactment, Plato not only proclaims 


that the proper establishment of temples and worship 


Uncertai f ‘ ; : 

and mis’ can only be dictated by a man of the highest intelli- 
chievous @¢- cence, but he also complains of the violent and 
ras be , irregular working of the religious feeling in the minds 


upon indivi- 
duals, if not 
controuled 
by bat 
authority. 


of individuals. Many men (he says) when sick, or in 
danger and troubles of what kind soever, or when 
alarmed by dreams or by spectres seen in their waking 


hours, or when calling to mind and recounting similar 
narratives respecting the past, or when again experiencing unex- 
pected good fortune—many men under such circumstances, and 
all women, are accustomed to give a religious colour to the situa- 
tion, and to seek relief by vows, sacrifices, and altars to the Gods. 
Hence the private houses and villages become full of such founda- 
tions and proceedings.2? Such religious sentiments and fears, 
springing up spontaneously in the minds of individuals, are con- 
sidered by Plato to require strict repression. He will allow no 
religious worship or manifestation, except that which is public 
and officially authorised. 


1 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 909-910. 

2 Plato, Legg. x. p. 909 E—910 A. 
€00s Te yuvarkéi te SH Stahepdvtws macas 
Kal Tots acOevodat TavTn Kal KivdvvEvou- 
Ot Kai aropovety, Ory Tis GV aTOPT, . » - 
kaOvepodv Te Td mapov aei, Kai Ovoias 
oon Kat dpvaes UmLxvetaOat Oeois, 

C. 


If, however, we turn back to v. p. 


738 C, we shall see that Plato ratifies 
these xaOtcpwoers, When they have 
once got footing, and rejects only the 
new ones. The rites, worship, and 
sacrifices, in his city, are assumed to 
have been determined by local or 
oracular inspiration (v. p. 738 B): 
~ orthodox creed is set out by him- 
self. 
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Such is the Act of Uniformity promulgated by Plato for his 


new community of the Magnétes, and such the terrible 
sanctions by which it is enforced. The lawgiver is ‘Pi 
the supreme and.exclusive authority, spiritual as well 
as temporal, on matters religious as well as on matters 
No dissenters from the orthodoxy prescribed 


secular. 


by him are admitted. Those who believe more than he does, and 
those who believe less, however blameless their conduct, are con- 
demned alike to pass through a long solitary imprisonment to 
execution. Not only the speculations of enquiring individual 
reason, but also the spontaneous inspirations of religious dis- 
quietude or terror, are suppressed and punished." 

We seem to be under a legislation imbued with the perse- 
cuting spirit and self-satisfied infallibility of medizval Catho- 


licism and the Inquisition. 


The dissenter is a criminal, and 


among the worst of criminals, even if he do nothing more than 


proclaim his opinions.2 How 


1Plato himself is here the Népos 
TloAews, which the Delphian oracle, in 
its responses, sanctioned as the proper 
rule for individual citizens, Xenophon, 
Memor. iv. 3, 16. Compare iv. 6, 2, 
and i. 3, 1; Lysias, Or. xxx. 21-26. 
Ove Ta marpra—Oveww TA EK THY KUp- 
Bewv, is evoeBeia. 

_ See K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienst- 
liche Alterthiimer der Griechen, sect. 
10: Niagelsbach, Nach-Homerische 
Theologie, pp. 201-204. 

Cicero also enacts, in his Treatise 
De Legibus (ii. 8-10) :—‘*‘Separatim 
nemo habessit Deos: neve novos, sed 
ne advenas, nisi publicé adscitos, pri- 
vatim colunto.” Compare Livy, xxxix. 
16, about the Roman prohibitions of 
sacra, externa. But Cicero does not 
propose to inflict such severe penalties 
as Plato. 

2 Milton, in his Areopagitica, or 
Argument for Unlicensed Printin 
i. p. 149, Birch’s edition o 

ilton’s Prose Works), has some 
strenuous protestations against the 
rigour of the Platonic censorship in this 
tenth Book. In the year 1480 Her- 
molaus Barbarus wrote to George 
Merula as follows :—‘‘Plato, in In- 
stitutione De Legibus, inter prima 
commemorat, in omni republic pre- 
scribi caverique erg ne cui liceat, 

use composuerit, aut privatim  os- 
dere, aut in usum publicum edere, 


striking is the contradiction 


antequam ea constituti super id — 
viderint, nec damnarint. tinam 
hodieque haberetur hec lex: neque 
enim tam multi scriberent, neque tam 
pauci bonas litteras discerent. Nune 
et copia malorum librorum offundimur, 
et omissis eminentissimis autoribus, 

lebeios et minutulos consectamur. 

t, quod calamitosissimum est, periti 
juxta imperitique de studiis impuné ac 
promiscué judicant” (Politiani Opera, 
1553, p. 197). 

I transcribe the above passage from 
an interesting article upon Book- 
Censors, in kmann’s History of 
Inventions (Ed. 1817, vol. iii. p. 93 seq.), 
where numerous examples are cited of 
the prohibition, combustion, or licens- 
ing of books by authority, from the 
burning of the work of Protagoras by 
decree of the Athenian assembly, down 
to modern times; illustrating the 
tendency of different sects and creeds, 
in proportion as they acquired power, 
to silence all open contradiction. The 
Christian Arnobius, at a time when his 
creed was under disfavour by the 
Emperors, protests inst this prac- 
tice, in a liberal and comprehensive 
phrase which would have much 
offended Plato (at the time when he 
wrote the Leges) and Hermolaus :— 
‘** Alios audio mussitare indignanter et 
dicere :—Oportere statui per Senatum, 
aboleantur ut hec scripta quibus 
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between this spirit and that in which Plato depicts the So- 


krates of the Phedon, the Apology, and the Gorgias! 


How 


fully does Sokrates in the Pheedon’ recognise and respect the 
individual reason of his two friends, though dissenting from 


Christiana religio comprobetur et 
vetustatis opprimatur auctoritas. .. . 
Nam intercipere scripta, et publicatam 
velle submergere lectionem, non est 
Deos defendere, sed veritatis testi- 
ficationem timere” (Arnob. adv. Gen- 
tes, iii. p. 104. Also iv. p. 152). 

“We are told by Eusebius (Beck- 
mann, ed. 1817, vol. iii. p. 96; Bohn’s 
ed., vol. ii. p. 514) that Diocletian 
caused the sacred Scriptures to be 
burnt. After the spreading of the 
Christian religion, the clergy exercised 
against books that were either un- 
favourable or disagreeable to them, 
the same severity which they had 
censured in the heathens as foolish 
and prejudicial to their own cause. 
Thus were the writings of Arius con- 
demned to the flames at the Council of 
Nice; and Constantine threatened 
with the punishment of death those 
who should conceal them. The clergy 
assembled at the Council of Ephesus 
requested the Emperor Theodosius II. 
to cause the works of Nestorius to be 
burnt; and this desire was complied 
with. The writings of Eutyches shared 
the like fate at the Council of Chal- 
cedon : and it would not be difficult to 
collect examples of the same kind from 
each of the following centuries.” 

Dr. Vaughan observes, in criticising 
the virtuous character and sincere per- 
secuting spirit of Sir Thomas More: 
—‘‘TIf there be any opinion which it 
would be just to punish as a crime, 
it is the opinion which makes it to be 
a virtue not to tolerate opinion.” (Re- 
volutions in English History, vol. ii. p. 


178. 

Dana the following striking anecdote 
in the transactions of the Académie 
Royale de Belgique, 1862; Bulletins, 
2me Sér., tom. xiii. p. 567 seq.; Vie et 
Travaux de Nicolas Cleynaerts par M. 
Thonissen. Cleynaerts (or Clenardus) 
was a learned Belgian (born 1495—died 
1543), professor both at Louvain and at 
Salamanca, and author of Grammatice 
Institutiones, both of the Greek and 
the Hebrew languages. He acquired, 
under prodigious difficulties and dis- 
advantages, a knowledge of the Arabic 
language; and he employed great 
efforts to organise a course of regular 


instruction in that language at Lou- 
vain, with a view to the formation of 
missionaries who would combat the 
doctrines of Islam. 

At Grenada, in Spain (1538), ‘‘ Cle- 
nardus ne réussit pas mieux & arracher 
aux bichers de l’inquisition les manu- 
scrits et les livres” (Moorish and Arabic 
books which had been seized after the 
conquest of Grenada by the Spaniards) 
** quelle avait entassés dans sa succur- 
sale de Grenade. Ce fut en ‘vain que 
Cleynaerts, faisant valoir le but émi- 
nemment chrétien quil voulait at- 
teindre, prodigua les démarches et les 
priéres, pour se faire remettre ‘ces 
papiers plus nécessaires & lui qu’a 


Vulcain’. . . . L’inexorable inquisition 
refusa de lacher sa proie. Un savant 
théologien, Jean- Martin  Siliceeus, 


précepteur de Philippe II., fit ce- 
pendant entendre & notre compatriote, 
que ses vceux pourraient étre exaucés, 
s'il consentait 4 fonder son école, non & 
Louvain, mais & Grenade, ot. une 
multitude de néophytes faisaient sem- 
blant de professer le Christianisme, 
tout en conservant les préceptes de 
Mahomet au fond du ceeur. Mais le 
linguiste Belge lui fit cette réponse, 
doublement remarquable & cause du 
pays et de l’époque ot elle fut émise: 
‘C’est en Brabant, et nullement en 
Espagne, que je poserai les fondements 
de mon ceuvre. Je cherche des com- 
pagnons @armes pour lutter la. ow la 
lutte peut étre loyale et franche. Les 
habitants du royaume de Grenade 
n’oseraient pas me répondre, puisque la 
terreur de l’inquisition les force 4 se dire 
chrétiens. Le combat est impossible, 
1&4 ot personne n’ose assumer le réle de 
Yennemi’——.” Galen calls for a strict 
censorship, even over medical books— 
ad Julianum—Vol. xviii. p. 247 Kiihn. 


1 Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 29. Gorgias, 
p. 472 A-B: kai viv mepi dv od Aéyers 
OAtyov got mavTes ouNdyooVveL TavTa 
’"AOnvatoe kai Eévor . . . “AAN Eyo 
gor. eis Ov OVX OMoAOya. 

Compare also B. 482 B of the same 
dialogue, where Sokrates declares his 
anxiety to maintain consistency with 
himself, and his indifference to other 
authority. 
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his own! How emphatically does he proclaim, in the Apology 
and Gorgias, not merely his own individual dissent from his 
fellow-citizens, but also his resolution to avow and maintain 
it against one and all, until he should hear such reasons as 
convinced him that it was untrue! How earnestly does he 
declare (in the Apology) that he has received from the Delphian 
God a mission to cross-examine the people of Athens, and that 
he will obey the God in preference to them: thus claiming 
to himself that special religious privilege which his accuser 
Melétus imputes to him as a crime, and which Plato, in his 
Magnétic colony, also treats as a crime, interdicting it under 
the severest penalties! During the interval of forty-five years 
(probably) between the trial of Sokrates and the composition 
of the Leges, Plato had passed from sympathy with the free- 
spoken dissenter to an opposite feeling—hatred of all dissent, 
and an unsparing employment of penalties for upholding 
orthodoxy. I have already remarked on the Republic, and I 
here remark it again—if Melétus lived long enough to read 
the Leges, he would have found his own accusation of Sokrates 
amply warranted by the enactments and doctrines of the most 
distinguished Sokratic Companion.? 

It is true that the orthodoxy which Plato promulgates, and 
forbids to be impugned, in the Magnétic community, 


. ; ‘ ‘ The persons 
is an orthodoxy of his own, different from that which denounced 
was recognised at Athens; but this only makes the ecetion ” 
case more remarkable, and shows the deep root of pred ee 
intolerance in the human bosom—esteemed as it such, would 
frequently is, by a sincere man, among the foremost oe 
of his own virtues. Plato marks out three varieties majority of 


guilty of romulgating cava Sauda 
in the Platonic city De Legibus, would 
have perished miserably long before he 
reached the age of 70; which Sokrates 
attained at Athens. 


1 Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 29D. eico- 
par 88 waddAov TH Oeg H Yuiv. Comp. pp. 
30 A, 31 D, 33 C. . 

2 The indictment of Melétus against 


Sokrates ran thus—’Aédcxe? XwKparns, 
ods mev 7 TdALS ~— Beovs, ov vomicwr, 
érepa dé catva Satmovia eionyouv- 
pevos* adie 88 Kai Tods véous StapBet- 

v: tiunua, Odvaros (Diog. Laert. 
ft. 40; Xenoph. Memor. i. 1). The 
charge as to introduction of xawa 
Sayuovia was certainly well found 
against Sokrates (compare Plato, Re- 
public, vi. p. 496 C). Whoever was 


Compare my ‘ History of Greece,’ 
ch. xxviii. 

I have in one tly under- 
stated the amount of severity which 
Plato employs against heretics. I there 
affirm that he banishes them: whereas 


ed the truth is, that he imprisons them, 


and ultimately, unless they recant, 
puts them to death. 
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the Grecian of heresy, punishable by long imprisonment, and 
wor P ‘ 5 
subsequent death in case of obstinate persistence. 
Now under one or other of the three varieties, a large ma- 
jority of actual Greeks would have been included. The first 
variety—those who did not believe the Gods to exist—was 
doubtless confined to a small minority of reflecting men ; though 
this minority (according to Plato’), not contemptible even in 
number, was distinguished in respect to intellectual accom- 
plishments. The second variety—that of those who believed 
the Gods to exist, but believed them to produce some results 
only, not all—was more numerous. And the third variety— 
that of those who believed them to be capable of being ap- 
peased or won over by prayer and sacrifice—was the most 
numerous of all. Plato himself informs us? that this last 
doctrine was proclaimed by the most eminent poets, rhetors, 


1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 886 E. mapumoa- 
Aor. Also pp. 888 E, 891 B. 

Fabricius tells us that Plato him- 
self has been considered and designated 
as an atheist, by various critics :— 
** Alii Platonem atheis, alii Spinoze 
precursoribus, adnumerarunt. Utrius- 

ue criminis reum eum fecit Nic. Henr. 

undling. . . At alii bené defenderunt 
oe um ab illo crimine.” (Biblio- 

hec. Greec. tom. iii. pp. 69, not. hh, ed. 
Harles. ) 

This illustrates the loose manner in 
which the epithet a@eos has been 
applied in philosophical and theological 
controversies: a practice forcibly ex- 

osed in the following acute note of 
yttenbach. 

Wyttenbach, Pref. ad Plutarch. 
De Superstit. vol. vi. pars ii. p. 995. 
“Nam que est superstitio? que 
a0edrns? que harum species? qui 

dus? His demum explicitis et 
inter se comparatis intelligi poterit, 
que déedtyros species cui supersti- 
tionis speciei, qui gradus hujus cui 
cs illius, anteferri aut postponi 

ebeat. Ac primum in ipsis illis de 
quibus agitur rebus definiendis magna 
est difficultas. Quamquam atheum 
quidem definire non difficile videtur ; 
quippe quo ipso nomine significetur is 

ut nullum esse deum pute. Atqui 
hie etiam definitio non intelligatur, 
nisi antea declaretur * po sit id quod 
Dei vocabulo  significemus—omnino 
que sit definitio Dei. Jam nemo 
ignorat quantopere in notione ac de- 


finitione Dei dissentiant non modo 
universi populi, sed et singuli homines: 
nec solum vulgus, sed et sapientes: 
ita quidem, ut quo plures partes sint, 
ex quibus hec notio constituatur, eo 
minus in ea consentiant. Sed fac esse 
qui eam paucissimis complectatur pro- 
prietatibus, ut dicat Dewm esse mentem 
ceternam, omnium rerum creatricem et 
gubernatricem. Erunt qui eum parum, 
erunt qui nimium, dixisse putent: 
neutri se atheos volent, utrique et 
hunc et se invicem atheos dicent. . . Ita 
se res habet. Quotidié jactatur tra- 
latitium illud, verus Deus: quo suam 
quisque de Deo notionem significat, 
sepe illam ineptam et summi numinis 
majestate indignam. Et bene nobis- 
cum ageretur, si non nisi ab indocto 
vulgo jactaretur. Nunc philosophi, 
certe qui se philosophos haberi volunt, 
item crepant. Disputant de vero Deo, 
nec ab ejus definitione proficiscuntur, 
quasi vero hec nemini ignota sit. . . . 
Pervulgata illa veri Dei appellatio nobis 
venit a consuetudine Ecclesie, cujus 
diverse quondam sectz notionem Dei 
diverso modo informantes, ejus ignora- 
tionem et a@edrnTa non modo profanis, 
sed invicem aliz aliis sectis exprobrare 


solebant. Heec de notione athe: que 
profecto, nisi constituta notione Dei, 
constitui ipsa nequit.” 

2 Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 D. viv 


Mév yap Tadta akovorTés Te kal ToLadd’ 
eTepa TOV Acyouevwv apiotwv Elva ToLN- 
TOV Te Kal pYTOpwv Kal pavTewv Kal Le- 
péwv kat dAAwY puplakts Mupiwv, &C. 
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es 
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prophets, and priests, as well as by thousands and tens of 
thousands besides. That prayer and sacrifice were means of 


‘appeasing the displeasure or unfavourable dispositions of the 


Gods—was the general belief of the Grecian world, from the 
Homeric times downwards. The oracles or individual prophets 
were constantly entreated to inform petitioners, what was the 
nature or amount of expiatory ceremony which would prove 
sufficient for any specific case; but that there was some sort 
of expiatory ceremony which would avail, was questioned by 
few. sincere believers.! All these would have been ranked as 
heretics by Plato. If the Magnétic community had become a 
reality, the solitary cells of the Platonic Inquisition might have 
been found to include Anaxagoras, and most of the Ionic 
philosophers, under the first head of heresy ; Aristotle and 
Epikurus under the second; Herodotus and Nikias under the 
third. Indeed most of the 5040 Magnétic colonists must have 
adjusted anew their canon of orthodoxy in order to satisfy the 
exigence of the Platonic Censors. 

To these severe laws and penalties against heretics, Plate 
prefixes a Proém or Prologue of considerable length, |. 
commenting upon and refuting their doctrines. In es 
the earlier part of this dialogue he had taken credit (iscoumse of 
to himself for having been the first to introduce his these severe 
legal mandates by a prefatory harangue, intended to ie 
persuade and conciliate the persons upon whom the 
mandate was imposed, and to procure cheerful obedience? For 
such a purpose the Proém in the tenth Book would be badly 
calculated. But Plato here introduces it with a different view :% 
partly to demonstrate a kosmical and theological theory, partly 
to excite alarm and repugnance in the heretics whom he marks 
out and condemns. How many among them might be convinced 
by Plato’s reasonings, I do not know; but the large majority 
of them could not fail to be offended and exasperated by the 
tone of his Proém or prefatory discourse. Confessing his in- 


1 See the sections 23 and 24 of the A., with Stallbaum’s notes. 
Lehrbuch of K. F. Hermann, Uber die 2 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 722-728. 728 
Gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der A: iva yap cvpevas Kai did rh evpé- 
Griechen : Herodot. vi. 91; Thucydid. vecavy evpabéorepov thy émitatw, 6 8 
i. 134.—Respecting Plato’s aversion éoriw 6 vomos, défyrac GJ tov vO MOV 
for Anaxagoras—and the ye phi- vopodérns Aéyer, KC. 
losophers—see Legg. x. 888 E. xii. 967 3 Plato, Legg. x. p. 887 A. 
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ability to maintain completely the calmness and dignity of © 


philosophical discussion, he addresses them partly with pas- 
/sionate asperity, partly with the arrogant condescension of a 


schoolmaster lecturing indocile pupils. He describes them now 
as hateful and unprincipled men—now as presumptuous youths 
daring to form opinions before they are competent, and labour- 
ing under a distemper of reason ;' and this too, although. he 
intimates that the first-named variety of heresy was adopted 
by most of the physical philosophers; and the third variety 
by many of the best poets, rhetors, prophets, and priests.2 Such 
unusual vehemence is justified by Plato on the ground of a 
virtuous indignation against the impugners of orthodox belief. 
We learn from the Platonic and Xenophontic Apologies, that 
Melétus and Anytus, when they accused Sokrates of impiety 
before the Dikastery, indulged in the same invective, announced 
the same justification, and felt the same confidence that they 
were righteous champions of the national faith, against an 
impious and guilty assailant. 

Among the three varieties of heresy, Plato considers the 
‘rise ta third to be the worst. He accounts it a greater crime 

e third . Neh 
variety of | to believe in indulgent and persuadeable Gods, than 
heresyisde- not to believe in any Gods at all.® Respecting the 
the worst— entire unbelievers, he acknowledges that a certain 
the belief in i . 
Gods per. proportion are so from intellectual, not from moral, 
P seaone default: and that there are, among them, persons 
—_ sacri- of blameless life and disposition.* It must be re- 

, membered that the foremost of these unbelievers, 
and the most obnoxious to Plato, were the physical astronomers : 
those who did not agree with him in recognising the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars as animated and divine Beings—those who studied 
their movements as if they were mechanical agents. Plato gives 
a brief summary of various cosmogonic doctrines professed by 
these heretics, who did not recognise (he says) either God, or 
reason, or art, in the cosmogonic process ; but ascribed to nature, 
chance, and necessity, the genesis of celestial and terrestrial sub- 


1 Plato, Lege. x. pp. 887 B-E, 888 B, répws eirety huty yéyover. 
scp B, 900 B, po ee - pg vid 2 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 891 D, 885 D. 
etpyvrat yé Tes oSpérepov (o 
Adyot) Sek dedaleiator TOV KaKaV avOpo- 8 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 907 A, 906 B. 


mwv—mpobvuta mev dh dia TadTa ve w- 4 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 886 A, 908 B. 
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stances, which were afterwards modified by human art and reason. 
Among these matters regulated by human art and reason, were 
included (these men said) the beliefs of each society respecting 
the Gods and religion, respecting political and social arrange- 
ments, respecting the just and the beautiful: though there were 
(they admitted) certain things beautiful by nature, yet not those 
which the lawgiver declared to be such. Lastly, these persons 
affirmed (Plato tells us) that the course of life naturally right 
was, for each man to seize all the wealth, and all the power 
over others, which his strength enabled him to secure, without 
any regard to the requirements of the law. And by such teach- 
ing they corrupted the minds of youth.! 

Who these teachers were, whom Plato groups together as 
if they taught the same doctrine, we do not know. Heretics 
Having no memorials from themselves, we cannot censured by | 
fully trust the description of their teaching given ewe re 
by an opponent: especially when we reflect, that it Po pe 
coincides substantially with the accusation which Athenian 
Melétus and Anytus urged against Sokrates before the ies 
Athenian Dikastery—viz.: that he was irreligious, and that he 
corrupted youth by teaching them to despise both the laws and 
their senior relatives—of which corruption Kritias and Alki- 
biades were cited as examples. Such allegations, when advanced 
against Sokrates, are noted both by Plato and Xenophon as 
the stock-topics, always ready at hand for those who wished to 
depreciate philosophers.? 

In so far as these heretics affirmed that right as opposed to 
wrong, just as opposed to unjust, true belief as opposed to false 
respecting the Gods, were determined by the lawgiver and not 
by any other authority—Plato has little pretence for blaming 
them: because he himself claims such authority explicitly in 
his Magnétic community, and punishes severely not merely 
those who disobey his laws in acty but those who contradict his 
dogmas in speech or argument. Before he proclaims his intended 


1 Plato, Leg p. 889-890. first two chapters of the Memorabilia, 


% 4 " 
2 Plato, ‘Agel. Sokr. p. 23. ra Kara badcory Xenophon intimates that So- 


Tavtwv Tav dtrogopovvtwy mpdxerpa 
TavTa Aéyovo., OTe Ta meTéwpa Kat 
Ta VTd ys Kai Oeods wh vouigey Kal Tov 
Tro AOyov KpeiTTw ToLeELy. —— 
emor. i. 2, 31. See generally the 


tes was accused of training youth 
to a life of lawless and unprincipled 
ambition and selfishness, and - 
ally of having trained Kritias and 
Alkibiades. 
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punishments in a penal law, he addresses the heretics in a proém 
or prefatory discourse intended to persuade or win them over: 
a discourse which was the more indispensable, since their doc- 
trines (he tells us) were disseminated everywhere.' If he seriously 
intended to persuade real dissentients, his attempt is certainly a 
failure : for the premisses on which he reasons are such as would 
not have been granted by them—nor indeed by many who agreed 
in the conclusion which he was himself trying to prove. 

The theory here given by Plato, represents the state of his 
‘se own convictions at the time when the Leges were 

osmologi- 
cal and Kos- composed. It is a theory of kosmology of universal 
a genesis : different in many respects from what he 
nT propounds in the Timeus, since it comprises no 

6 mention of the extra-kosmical Demiurgus—nor of 

the eternal Ideas—nor of the primordial chaotic movements 
called Necessity—while it contains (what we do not find in the 
Timeeus) the allegation of a twofold or multiple soul pervading 
the universe—the good soul (one or more), being co-existent and 
co-eternal with others (one or more), that are bad.2 

The fundamental principle which he lays down (in this tenth 
Souk cidab, Book De Legibus) is—That soul or mind is older, 
morepower- prior, and more powerful, than body. Soul is the 
ay principle of self-movement, activity, spontaneous 
a change. Body cannot originate any movement or 
soulsareat change by itself. It is simply passive, receiving 
work inthe movement from soul, and transmitting movement 
the good onward. The movement or change which we witness 
soul, and hi u 
the bad in the universe could never have begun at first, 
“ except through the originating spontaneity of soul. 
None of the four elements—earth, water, air, or fire—is en- 
dowed with any self-moving power.* As soul is older and more 
powerful than body, so the attributes of soul are older and more 
powerful than those of body: that is, pleasure, pain, desire, fear, 
love, hatred, volition, deliberation, reason, reflection, judgment 
true or false—are older and more powerful than heat, cold, 


heaviness, lightness, hardness, softness, whiteness, sweetness, &c.4 


1 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 890 D, 891 A. + Plato, Legg. x. pp. 896 A, 897 A. 
2 Plato, Legg. x. p. 896 @ Kuhoes Of soul are mpwrovpyoi— 
3 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 894 D, 895 B. those of body are eavtepoibyse 
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The attributes and changes of body are all secondary effects, 
brought about, determined, modified, or suspended, by the prior 
and primitive attributes and changes of soul. In all things that 
are moved there dwells a determining soul: which is thus the 
cause of all effects however contrary—good and bad, just and 
unjust, honourable and base. But it is one variety of soul which 
works to good, another variety which works to evil.1 The good 
variety of soul works under the guidance of Nods or Reason—the 
bad variety works irrationally.2 Now which of the two (asks 
Plato) directs the movements of the celestial sphere, the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars? Certainly, the good soul, and not the bad. 
This is proved by the nature and character of their movements : 
which movements are rotatory in a circle, and exactly uniform 
and equable. Now among all the ten different sorts of motion 
or change, rotatory motion in a circle is the one which is most akin 


1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 896 E. wWuyx}v 
8} Stocxovoay Kai évotxodoav ty amace 
TOls TaVTH KLVOUMEVOLS. 

As an illustration or comment on 
this portion of Plato De Legibus, Lord 
Monboddo’s Ancient Metaphysics are 
instructive. See vol. i. pp. 2-7-9-25. 
He adopts the distinction between 
Mind and Body made both in the 
tenth Book De Legg., and in_ the 
Epinomis. He considers that — 
and Mind are mixed together in eac 
part of nature; and in the material 
world never se ted: that motion is 
pave ; and “ Where there is motion, 
here must be there something that 
moves. What is moved, I call body; 
what moves, I call mind. 

“Under mind, in this definition, I 
include :—1. The rational and intel- 
lectual; 2. The animal life; 3. That 
| sige in the vegetable, by which it 
$s nourished, ws, and produces its 
like, and which therefore is commonly 
called the vegetable life; and 4. That 
motive principle which I understand to 

in all bodies, even such as are 
thought to be inanimate. This is the 
distinction between body and mind 
made by Plato in his tenth Book of 
Laws” (Pp. 8-9). 

‘The Greek word wWvx7% denotes the 
three first kinds I have mentioned, 
which are not expressed by any one 
word that I know in English; for the 
word mind, that I have used to ex- 
press them, denotes in common use 


only the rational mind or soul, as it is 
otherwise called. The fourth kind 
that I have mentioned, viz., the motive 

inciple in all bodies, is not commonly 
in Greek called wvx7. But Aristotle, 
ina e which T shall afterwards 
qacte, says thatitis domep Wvx7% (p. 8, 
no 


*“As to the principle of motion or 
moving principle, which Aristotle sup- 
poses to be in all bodies, it is what he 
calls nature (p. 9). . . . He makes 
Nature also to be the principle of rest 
in bodies; by which I —— he 
means, that those bodies which he 
calls heavy, that is, which move to- 
wards the centre of the earth, would 
rest if they were there” (p. 9, note). 

“From the account here given of 
motion, it is evident that by it the 
whole business of nature, above, below, 
and round about us, is carried on... . 
To those who hold that mind is the 
first of things, and principal in the 
universe, it will not appear surprising 
that I have made moving, or producing 
@ se an essential attribute of mind” 

. 25 

In the same Treatise—which ex- 
hibits very careful study both of Plato 
and of Aristotle—Lord Monboddo 
analyses the ten varieties of motion 
here recognised by Plato, and shows 
that Plato’s account is confused and 
unsatisfactory. Ancient Metaphysics, 
vol. i. pp. 23-230-252. 

2 Plato, Legg. x. p. 897 B. 
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or congenial to Reason.! The motion of Reason, and the motion 
of the stars, is alike rotatory, and the same, and unchangeable— 
in the same place, round the same centre, and returning into 
itself. The bad soul, acting without reason, produces only 
irregular movements, intermittent, and accompanied by con- 
stant change of place. Though it is the good variety of soul 
which produces the celestial rotation, yet there are many distinct 
and separate souls, all of this same variety, which concur to the 
production of the result. The Sun, the Moon, and each of the 
Stars, has a distinct soul inherent in itself or peculiar to its own 
body.? Each of these souls, invested in the celestial substance 
and in each of the visible celestial bodies, is a God : and thus all 
things are full of Gods.4 

In this argument—which Plato tells us that no man will be 
Plato’sar. insane enough to dispute,> and which he proclaims 
arms ida to be a triumphant refutation of the unbelievers— 
tory andin- we find, instead of the extra-kosmical Demiurgus and 
consistent. the pre-kosmical Chaos or necessity (the doctrine of 
the Platoric Timzus®), two opposing primordial forces both 
intra-kosmical: the good soul and the bad soul, there being a 
multiplicity of each. Though Plato here proclaims his conclu- 
sion with an unqualified confidence which contrasts greatly with 
the modest reserve often expressed in his Timzeus—yet the con- 
clusion is rather disproved than proved by his own. premisses. 
It cannot be true that all things are full of Gods, since thé? are 
two varieties of soul existing and acting, the bad as well as the 
good : and Plato calls the pelastial bodies Gods, as endowed with 
and moved by good and rational souls. Aristotle in his theory 
draws a marked distinction between the regularity and perfection 
of the celestial region, and the irregularity and imperfection of 
the terrestrial and sublunary : Plato’s premisses as here laid out 
would have called upon him to do the same, and to designate the 


1 Plato, Legg. x. pp, 897 E898 A. 2 Plato, Legg. x. p. 898 B-C. 
a mpooéouke Kuvnoee vous TOV Séxa é€ éKEt- 3 Plato, Legg. x. p. 898 D. 


vov KLVH TEV THY eixdva. AdBuwev sos 4 Plato, Legg. xp. 899 B. 10 Soris 


Tovtow 6d} Tot KLV EOL Thy év évi 
OMoAO et avTa 
epopevnv Get mept yé Te béoov avayKy 2 6r jute sin Takes ove. dropéver ph Ocdy elvar 


KuvetoOar, TOV EVTOPVOY | ovoay (al. odcar] men TAVTO § 
Mipnid Te KUKAWY, elvaé Te avTHy TH TOU Plato, Legg. x. p. 899 C. ov« éoriv 
vod mepiddp mavtws as Suvardv oikevord- oUTws Tapahpovey ovdecs. 


THV TE Kal Opoiav. € Plato, Timzeus, pp. 48 A, 69 A-B. 
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Kosmos as the theatre of counteracting agencies, partly divine, 
partly not divine. So he terms it indeed in the Timeus.! 

There is another feature, common both to'the Timeus and the 
Leges, which deserves attention as illustrating Plato’s ‘Sevenaied 
point of view. It is the reverential sentiment with of Plato for 
which he regards uniform rotatory movement in the pa 
same place. This he pronounces to be the perfect, 7#tion. 
regular, movement appertaining and congenial to Reason and the 
good variety of soul. Because the celestial bodies move thus and 
only thus, he declares them to be Gods. It is this circular rota- 
tion which continues with perfect and unchangeable regularity in 
the celestial sphere of the Kosmos, and also, though imperfect 
and perturbed, in the spherical cranium of man.2 Aristotle in 
his theory maintains unabated the reverence for this mode of 
motion, as the perfection of reason and regularity. The feeling 
here noted exercised a powerful and long-continued influence 
over the course of astronomical speculations. 

Having demonstrated to his own full satisfaction, from the 
regularity of the celestial rotations, that the heavenly 4 


ument 

bodies are wise and good Gods, and that all things - Bie se He 
are full of Gods—Plato applies this conclusion to second class 
of heretics. 


refute the second class of heretics—those who did not 
believe that the Gods directed all human affairs, the small things 
as well as the great ;® that is, the lot of each individual person 

rtion 


1 Plato, Timzeus, p. 48 A. satisfactory explanation. One 
aS Of Lid explanation is, that Plato here 


The remarks of Zeller, in the second 


edition of his work, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen (vol. ii. p. 634 seq)» 
upon this portion of the Treatise De 
Legibus, are very acute and in- 
structive. He exposes the fallacy of 
the attempt made by various critics 
to explain away the Manichzan doc- 
trine declared in this treatise, and to 
reconcile the Leges with the Timeus. 
The subject is handled in a manner 
superior to the Platonische Studien of 
the same author (wherein the Leges 
are pronounced to be Fp while 
in the History of Philosophy Zeller 
retracts this opinion), though in that 
work also there is much instruction.— 
baum’s copious notes on these pas- 
sages (pp. 188-189-195-207-213 of his 
edition of Leges), while admittin 
the discrepancy between Leges an 
Timeeus, furnish what he t a 


accommodates himself ‘‘ad captum 
hominum vulgarem (p. 189) . . . ad 
orm civium communem accommo- 
daté et populari ratione explicari” (p. 
207). I dissent from this as a matter 
of fact. I think that the heretics of 
the second and third class coincide 
rather with the ‘‘captus vulgaris”. So 
Plato himself intimates. 


2 Plato, Timzeus, pp. 44 B, 47 C. 


3 The language of Plato sometimes 
implies, that the opponents whom he 
is controverting disbelieve altogether 
the intervention of the Gods in human 
affairs, pp. 899 E, 900 A, 885 B. But 
the main stress of his argument is 
directed against those who, admi 

the intervention of the Gods in 
things, deny it in small, pp. 900 D, 901 
A-B-C-D, 902 A-B. 


/ 
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as well as that of the species or of its component aggregates. He 
himself affirms that they direct all things. It is inconsistent 
with their attributes of perfect intelligence, power, and goodness 
(he maintains) that they should leave anything, either small or 
great, without regulation. All good human administrators, 
generals, physicians, pilots, &c., regulate all things, small and 
great, in their respective provinces : the Gods cannot be inferior 
to them, and must be held to do the same. They regulate every- 
thing with a view to the happiness of the whole, in which each 
man has his share and interest ; and each man has his special 
controuling Deity watching over his minutest proceedings, 
whether the individual sees it or not.’ Soul, both in its good 
variety and its bad variety, is essentially in change from one 
state to another, and passes from time to time out of one body 
into another. In the perpetual conflict between the good and 
the bad variety of soul, according as each man’s soul inclines to 
the better or to the worse, the Gods or Fate exalt it to a higher 
region or degrade it toa lower. By this means the Gods do the 
best they can to ensure triumph to virtue, and defeat to vice, in 
the entire Kosmos. This reference to the entire Kosmos is over- 
looked by the heretics who deny the all-pervading management 
of the Gods.? 

Plato gives here an outburst of religious eloquence which 


Contrary _ might prove impressive when addressed to fellow- 
doctrine of believers—but which, if employed for the avowed 
Republic. purpose of convincing dissentients, would fail of its 


purpose, as involving assumptions to which they would not 
subscribe. As to the actual realities of human life, past as well 
as present, Plato himself always gives a very melancholy picture 
of them. “The heaven is full of good things, and also full of 
things opposite to good : but mostly of things not good.” More- 


after uy is understood ayaédv. Stall- 


1 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 902-903 B-C. 

2This argument is set forth from 
. 903 B to 905 B. It is obscure and 
ifficult to follow. 

3 Plato, Legg. x. p. 906 A. emerdy 
yap ovyKkexwpyKkauev july avtots elvac 
Mév TOV OVpavoY TOAA@Y MeoToV ayabar, 
elvor 8€ Kai Tov évavtiwv, mAcdvev Sé& 
Tav py, waxy 8y, hawev, abavards éoriv 
Hh qToravTn Kat gdvdakjs Oavpaoris 


Seouévy. Ast in his note affirms that 


baum thinks, though with some hesi- 
tation, that évavriwv is understood 
after uy. Iagree with Ast. 

Compare iii. pp. 676-677, where 
Plato states that in the earlier history 
of the human race, a countless number 
of different societies (uvpiar éri wvpiats) 
have all successively grown up and 
successively perished, with extinction 
of all their comforts and civilization. 


: ae os 
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over, when we turn back to the Republic, we find Plato therein 
expressly blaming a doctrine very similar to what he declares 
true here in the Leges—as a dangerous heresy, although exten- 
sively believed, from the time of Homer downward. “Since 
God is good” (Plato had there affirmed’) “he cannot be the 
cause of all things, as most men pronounce him to be. He is the 
cause of a few things, but of most things he is not the cause : for 
the good things in our lot are much fewer than the evil. We 
must ascribe all the good things to him, but for the evil things 
we must seek some other cause, and not God.” The confessed 
imperfection of the actual result? was one of the main circum- 
stances urged by those heretics, who denied that all-pervading 
administration of the Gods which Plato in the Leges affirms.® 
If he undertook to convince them at all, he would have done 
well to state and answer more fully their arguments, and to clear 
up the apparent inconsistencies in his own creed. 

A similar criticism may be made still more forcibly, upon the 
demonstration whereby he professes to refute the 4, 


ment 

third and most culpable class of heretics—“ Those paRins dag 
who believe that the Gods exercise an universal third class 
of heretics. 


agency, but that they can be persuaded by prayer 
and conciliated by sacrifice”. Here he was treading on dangerous 
ground : for he was himself a heretic, by his own confession, if 
compared with Grecian belief generally. Not merely the ordi- 
nary public, but the most esteemed and religious persons among 
the public —poets, rhetors, prophets, and priests—believed the 
doctrine which he here so vehemently condemns. Moreover it 
was the received doctrine of the city >—that is, it was assumed as 
the basis of the official and authorised religious manifestations : 


1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 379 C. 
OVS’ dpa 6 Beds, érerdy ayabds, mavTwv 
&v ein airios, ws ot moAAol A€yovew* 
GAN’ dAlywv pev Tots avOpwmots aitLos, 
TOAA@V be avairios' ToAD yap éAdrTw 


3 Lucretius, v. 197 :— 

Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse 
paratam 

Naturam mundi: tanta stat predita 
culpa. 


Tayaba tov KakOv juivs Kat Tav wey 
ayabav ovdéva GAAov aittaréov, Tay 5é 
kaxov GAN arra ¢yretv Set ra atria, 
GAN ov Tov Gedv. See a striking pas- 
sage in Arnobius, adv. Gentes, ii. 46. 

Plato, Legg. x. p. 903 A-B. T[ei@w- 
pev Tov veaviay Tois Adyors . « . Gv év 
kal Td cév, & oxéTALe, mOptov els TO TAY 
évvreiver BA€émov ae. 


4 Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 D; Republic, 
ii. PP; 364-365-366. "4 

lato, Republic, ii. p. 366 A-B. 

GAN whedjvovow ayvigopevous ai TeAe- 

Tai Kai ot Avoror Geoi, ws ai _péyrorat 

modes Aéyovet Kal ot Oeciv matdes, rown- 


‘gaiKxat mpodyra tav Oedy yevdmevor, ot 


TavTa OVTWS EXELY MNVVOVELY. 
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and the law of the city was recognised by the Delphian oracle 4 
as the proper standard of reference for individual enquirers who 
came there to ask for information on matters of doubtful reli- 
gious propriety. In the received Grecian conception of religious 
worship, prayer and sacrifice were correlative and inseparable : 
sacrifice was the gift of man to the Gods, accompanying the 
prayer for gifts from the Gods to man, and accounted necessary 
to render the prayer efficacious.? The priest was the professional 
person competent and necessary to give advice as to the details : 
but as a general principle, it was considered disrespectful to ask 
favours from the Gods without tendering to them some present, 

suitable to the means of the petitioner. 
Plato himself states this view explicitly in his Politikus.® 
Moreover, when a man desired information from the 


he vep ed Gods on any contemplated project or on any grave 
Do matter of doubt, he sought it by means of sacrifice.4 
efficacy of Such sacrifice was a debt to the God: and if it 
prayer and remained unpaid, his displeasure was incurred.> The 
yoga the motive for sacrificing to the Gods was thus, not simply 


to ensure the granting of prayers, but to pay a debt: 
and thus either to prevent or to appease the wrath of the Gods. 
The religious practice of Greece rested upon the received belief 
that the Gods were not merely pleased with presents, but ex- 
acted them as a mark of respect, and were angry if they were 
not offered: yet that being angry, their wrath might be appeased 
by acceptable presents and supplications.6 To learn what pro- 
ceedings of this kind were suitable, a man went to consult the 
oracle, the priests, or the Exégéte: in cases wherein he believed 


1 Xenophon, Memor. i. 3, 1, iv. 3, 16; 
Cicero, Legg. ii. 16. 

2 See Nagelsbach, Nach-Homerische 
Theologie, Part 5, 1, a 194 seq., where 
this doctrine is set forth and largely 
illustrated. 

In approaching a king, a satrap, or 


any other person of exalted position yf 


above the level of ordinary men, it was 
the custom to come with a present. 
Thucyd. ii. 97 ; Xenoph. Anab. vii. 3, 
26; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1, 10-12. 

The great person, to whom the 
Asya were made, usually requited 
hem magnificently. 

8 Plato, Politikus, p. 290 D. 


Kal HV 


Kal TO THY iepéwy ad yévos, Os Td vOmime 
ono, mapa péev Hyudv Swpeds Oeots dra 
Ovowsv emorqwov éeote Kara vodv Exei- 
vows Swpetcbar, mapa S& exeivwry jytv 
evxais Krjow ayabdv aitioacOa. 
Compare Euthyphron, p. 14. 
4Xenophon, Anab. vii. 6, 44; Euripid. 
on. 234, 
5 Plato, Republic, i. p. 331 B. Com- 
pare also Phzedon, p. 118, the last 
words spoken by Sokrates before his 
decease—dgeirouev “AokAnTid adAek- 
Tpvova’ GAA’ amddote kai ph aueAnonre. 
6 See Nigelsbach, Nach-Homerische 
Theologie, pp. 211-213. 
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that he had incurred the displeasure of the Gods by any wrong 
or omission.! 

Now it is against this latter sentiment— that which recognised 
the Gods as placable or forgiving*—that Plato de- 
clares war as the worst of all heresies. He admits ines sea rf 
indeed, implicitly, that the Gods are influenced by /itos own 
prayer and sacrifice ; since he directs both the one 
and the other to be constantly offered up, by the citizens of 
his Magn&tic city, in this very Treatise. He even implies that 
the Gods are too. facile and compliant: for in his second Alki- 
biadés, Sokrates is made to remark that it was dangerous for 
an ignorant man to pray for specific advantages, because he 
might very probably bring ruin upon himself by having his 
prayers granted— 


‘* Evertére domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 
Di faciles.” 


Farthermore Plato does not scruple to notice* it as a real 
proceeding of the Gods, that they executed the prayer or curse 
of Theseus, by bringing a cruel death upon the blameless youth 
Hippolytus ; which Theseus himself is the first to deplore 
when he becomes acquainted with the true facts. That the 
Gods should inflict punishment on a person who did not de- 
serve it, Plato accounts not unworthy of their dignity: but 
that they should remit punishment in any case where he con- 
ceives it to have been deserved, he repudiates with indignation. 
Though accessible and easily influenced by prayer and sacrifice 
from other persons, they are deaf and inexorable to those who 
have incurred their displeasure by wrong-doing.* The prayer 
so offered is called by Plato a treacherous cajolery, the sacrifice 
a guilty bribe, to purchase their indulgence.’ Since, in human 
affairs, no good magistrate, general, physician, pilot, &c., will 
allow himself to be persuaded by prayers or presents to betray 
oy 1 See, as one example among a thou- wane Eurip. Hippol. 1323. UP 
Nee eee oneal aL vip yorths Urrteore OF ebtaie drepee Ah 
vee The ir “sentaniend ‘is ex- fecal tyes nip Also iii. p. 687 D. 
in a verse of Euripides— 4 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 716-717. 


viva Set pakdpwv éexOvoapevovs Evpetv 5 Plato, Legg. x. p. 906 B. @wmeiats 
p6x9wv avaravAav—(Fragm. Ino 155); Adywr. 
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his trust: much less can we suppose (he argues) the Gods to 
be capable of such betrayal. 

The general doctrine, upon which Plato here lays so much 
stress, and the dissent from which he pronounces to 


Teac bee capital offence—that the Gods, though persuadé, 
sorte able by every one else, were thoroughly unforgiving, 


hes Plato's deaf to any prayer or sacrifice from one who had 

‘done wrong—is a doctrine from which Sokrates? him- 
self dissented ; and to which few of Plato’s contemporaries, 
perhaps hardly even himself, consistently adhered. The argu- 
ment, upon which Plato rests for convincing all these numerous 
dissentients, is derived from his conception of the character 
and functions of the Gods. But this, though satisfactory to 
himself, would not have been granted by his opponents. The 
Gods were conceived by Herodotus as jealous, meddlesome, 
intolerant of human happiness beyond a narrow limit, and 
keeping all human calculations in a state of uncertainty :* in 
this latter attribute Sokrates also agreed. He affirmed that 
the Gods kept all the important results essentially unpredict- 
able by human study, reserving them for special revelations 
by way of prophecy to those whom they preferred. These were 
privileged and exclusive communications to favoured indivi- 
duals, among whom Sokrates was one:* and Plato, though not 
made a recipient of the same favour as Sokrates, declares his 
own full belief in the reality of such special revelations from 
the Gods, to particular persons and at particular places. Ari- 


1 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 906-907. 

2Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 2, 14. 
Sd ody, ® Tat, av awhpovijs, Tovs mev 
Gcovs Tapatyon Tvyyvwpmovas gor elvat, 
el TL TapynMeAnKas THS MYTPOS, My TE Kal 
ovTOL vouicavtes axdpioTov clvar ovK 
eOéAwotv ed Toretv. 

At the same time, Sokrates main- 
tains that the Gods accepted sacrifices 
from good men with greater favour 
than sacrifices from bad men. Xenoph. 
Mem. i. 3, 3. 

3 Herodotus, i. 32, iii. 40. 

4Xenoph. Mem. 1.1, 8-9. rots Qeods 
yap, ois av How trdew, onpatvev. Also 
i. 3, 4, iv. 3, 12; Cyroped. i. 6, 5-23- 
46. Ocoi aci OvTes TaVTA LoaoL ... Kat 
TOV cupBovrevopéevwv avOpHmwv ois av 
tAem Oar, mpoonmaivovow a& Te xpH 
movety Kal & ov Et 6& py mwacu 
€0€éAovot cup Bovacverv, ovdév Oavpacrov: 


ov yap avdyKyn avrots éoriv, dv av ph 
Oédworv, eximedetoOac (Cyrop. i. 6, 46). 
Solon. Frag. v. 53, ed. Gaisf. :— 


*“AdAov pavrev EOnkw avak éxdepyos 
"AmrdAAwr * 
"Eyvw 8° avdpi Kaxdv tHAoBev épxd- 
Mevov. 

See the curious narrative in Hero- 
dotus ix. 94 seq. about the prophetic 
gifts bestowed on Euenius. The same 
narrative attests the full belief pre- 
valent respecting both the displeasure 
of the Gods and their placability on 
the proper expiation being made. It 
conflicts signally in every respect with 
the canon of orthodoxy set up by 
ee Plato, L 738 C, 747 E 

ato, Legg. v. pp. > . 
Vii. Pp. 811 D; Republic, vi. pp. 496 C, 
499 C. 
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stotle, on the other hand, pronounces action and construction, 
especially action in details, to be petty and unworthy of the 
Gods ; whom he regards as employed in perpetual contempla- 
tion and theorising, as the only occupation worthy to characterise 
their blessed immortality! Epikurus and his numerous fol- 
lowers, though not agreeing with Aristotle in regarding the 
Gods as occupied in intellectual contemplation, agreed with 
him fully in considering the existence of the Gods as too 
dignified and enviable to be disturbed by the vexation of 
meddling with human affairs, or to take on the anxieties of 
regard for one man, displeasure towards another. 

The orthodox religious belief, which Plato imposes upon his 
5040 Magnétic citizens under the severest penalties, 
would thus be found inconsistent with the general Great oppo” 
belief, not merely of ordinary Greeks, but also of the Plato’s doc- 
various lettered and philosophical individuals who — eae 
thought for themselves. Most of these latter would a 
have passed, under one of the three heads of Platonic 
heresy, into the Platonic prison for five years, and from thence 
either to recantation or death. The arguments which Plato 
considered so irresistible, that none but silly youths could be 
deaf to them—did not appear conclusive to Aristotle and other 
intelligent contemporaries. Plato makes up his own mind, 
what proceedings he thinks worthy and unworthy of the Gods, 
and then proclaims with confidence as a matter of indisputable 
fact, that they act conformably. But neither Herodotus, nor 
Aristotle, would have granted his premisses: they conceived 
the attributes and character of the Gods differently from him, 
and differently from each other. And if we turn to the Kratylus 
of Plato, we find Sokrates there declaring, that men knew no- 
thing about the Gods: that speculations about the Gods were 
in reality speculations about the opinions of men respecting 
the Gods.? 


1 Aristotle, Ethic. Nikom. x. 8, p. ®g7ep 7, oeumdvtes Tos Geois re mepe 
1178, b. 21. ware 4 Tod Oeod évépyera, avriv ovdev jets oxeyopueba, ov ya 
paxapidtnte Siapépovoa, SewpyTrxy ay aftodmer olot 7° ay elvar oxorety, GAd 
ety. mepit Tov avOpdrwv, HvTwd morte ddfav 

2 Plato, Kratylus, pp. 400-401. Tlepi €xovtes ériBevto adtois Ta dvopara* TOv- 
Ocdv ovdev oper, ovTE Tepl adTwY, OUTE TO Y ot ge 4 (401 A). Compare 
mept tov dvopatwr, arta more avrot also Kratyl. p. 425 B. 
éavtovs Kadovor (400 D). . . oxomdpev 
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Such opinions were local, traditional, and dissentient, among 


the numerous distinct cities and tribes which divided 


Tedlite es the inhabited earth between them in Plato’s time.! 
claimed as Each of these claimed a local infallibility, princi- 
each com- pally as to religious rites and customs, indirectly 
ae also as to dogmas and creed: and Plato’s Magnétic 
eabiec4 en, community, if it had come into existence, would have 
severity: | added one to the number of distinct varieties. To 
Plato both this general sentiment, deeply rooted in the emo- 
phat ically, tions and unused to the scrutiny of reason, the phi- 
andenforces losophers were always more or less odious, as dissen- 
Trcrtany, ters, enquirers, and critics, each on his own ground.? 


At Athens the sentiment manifested itself occasionally 
in severe decrees and judicial sentences against obnoxious free- 
thinkers, especially in the case of Sokrates. If the Athenians 
had carried out consistently and systematically the principle 
involved in their sentence against Sokrates, philosophy must 
have been banished from Athens.? The school of Plato could 
never have been maintained. But the principle of intolerance 
was usually left dormant at Athens: philosophical debate con- 

tinued active and unshackled, so that the school of Plato sub- 
_ sisted in the city without interruption for nearly forty years 
until his death. We might have expected that the philosophers, 
| to whose security toleration of free dissent and debate was 
essential, would have upheld it as a general principle against 
the public. But here we find the most eminent among them, 
‘ at the close of a long life, not only disallowing all liberty of 
philosophising to others, and assuming to himself the exclusive 
right of dictating the belief, as well as the conduct, of his 
imaginary citizens—but also enforcing this exclusive principle 
with an amount of systematic rigour, which I do not believe 
to have been equalled in any actual Grecian city. This is a 
memorable fact in the history of Grecian philosophy. The 


1 Plato, Politikus, p. 262 D. yéveow rical discourses cited by Aristotle, on 


ameipors odor Kai auikros Kal dovupd- 
vots mpds GAAnAa. Herodot. iii. 39. 


2 Plato, Euthyphron, p. 3. 


3 See the Apologies both of Plato 
and Xenophon. In one of the rheto- 


the subject of the trial of Sokrates 
(seemingly that by the Rhetor Theo- 
dektés), the point is put thus :—Méa- 
Aete 5é Kpivery, ov Trept ZwKparovs, arhrAa 
Tept eritndevmaros, et xp at cod 
(Aristot. Rhetor. ii. 1399, a. 8, b. 1 
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Stoic Kleanthes, in the century after Plato’s death, declared 
that the Samian astronomer Aristarchus ought to be indicted 
for impiety, because he had publicly advocated the doctrine of 
the Earth’s rotation round the Sun. Kleanthés and Plato thus 
stand out as known examples, among Grecian philosophers 
before the Christian era, of that intolerance which would apply 
legal penalties against individual dissenters and competitors." 

The eleventh Book of the Treatise De Legibus, and the larger 
portion of the twelfth, are devoted to a string of civil wie 
and political regulations for the Magnétic community. civil and 
Each regulation is ushered in with an expository ie yr 
prologue, often with severe reproof towards persons forthe | 
committing the various forbidden acts. There is little pe tten al 
of systematic order in the enumeration of subjects. 0 evitence 
In general we may remark that neither here nor else- had studied 
where in the Treatise is there any proof, that Plato— eae 
though doubtless he had visited Italy, Sicily, and institutions 

, 2 in practice. 

Egypt, perhaps other countries—had taken much pains 
to acquaint himself with the practice of human life, or that he 
had studied and compared the working of different institutions in 
different communities. His experience seems all derived from 
Athenian law and practice: the criticisms and modifications 
which he applies to it flow from his own sentiment and theory : 
from his religious or ethical likings or dislikings. He sets up a 
type of character which he desires to enforce among his citizens, 
and which he guards against adulteration by very stringent in- 
terference. The displeasure of the Gods is constantly appealed to, 
as a justification for the penalties which he proposed: sometimes 
even the current mythes are invoked as authority, though in other 
places Plato so greatly disparages them.? 

Various modes of acquiring property are first forbidden as 
illegitimate. The maxim*—“That which you have yyoges of 
not put down, do not take up”—is rigorously enforced: acquiring 


1The Platonist and astronomer imodéces, amodioroumetrar. (Theon 
Derkyllides afterwards (about 100- Smyrnzeus, De Astronomia, ch. 41, p. 
120 A.D.) declares those who affirm the. 328, fol. 26, ed. Martin.) 

doctrine, that the earth moves and that 2 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 913 D. ; 
the stars are stationary, to be accursed 3 Plato, Legg. xi. B Page C. *A ph 
and impious—rods 8& Ta KuyTa onj- KaréBov, wh avedj. is does not in- 
gavras, Ta S& axivnta dice Kai ESpq clude however, what has been depo- 
Kujoavtas, @s twapa Tas Tis pavTiucis sited by a man’s father or grandfather. 
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pment any man who finds a buried treasure is prohibited 
and illegiti from touching it, though he find it by accident 
mai 


| and though the person who buried it be unknown. If 

a man violates this law, every one, freeman or slave, is invited 
and commanded to inform against him. Should he be found 
guilty, a special message must be sent to the Delphian oracle, to 
ask what is to be done both with the treasure and with the 
offender. So again, an article of property left on the highway is 
declared to be under protection of the Goddess or Demon of the 
Highway : whoever finds and takes it, if he be a slave, shall be 
severely flogged by any freeman above thirty years of age who 
meets him: if he be a freeman, he shall be disgraced and shall 
pay, besides, ten times its value to the person who left.it.1 These 
are average specimens of Plato’s point of view and manner of 
handling offences respecting property. 

The general constitution of Plato’s community restricts within 
comparatively narrow limits the occasions of pro- 


Plato’s ’ ‘ | 

general prietary dispute. His 5040 lots of land are all 
regulations ig duet ads 

leave little marked out, unchangeable, and indivisible, each 
faa we possessed by one citizen. No man is allowed to 
about — acquire or possess movable property to a greater 
ownership. 


value than four times the lot of land: every article 
of property possessed by every man is registered by the magi- 
strates. Disputes as to ownership, if they arise, are settled by 
reference to this register.2 If the disputed article be not regis- 
tered, the possessor is bound to produce the seller or donor from 
whom he received it. All purchases and sales are required to 
take place in the public market before the Agoranomi : and all 
eady-money, or by immediate interchange and delivery. If 
an chooses to deliver his property, without receiving the con- 
si@eration, or in any private place, he does so at his own risk: he 
has no legal claim against the receiver.? So likewise respecting 








1Plato, Legg. xi. p. 914. Seem- sometimes went to consult the pro- 


ingly, if any man found a treasure 
buried in the ground, or a purse lying 
on the road without an owner, he was 
not considered by most persons dis- 
honest if he appropriated it; to do 
so was looked upon as an admissible 
_piece of good luck. See Theophras- 
‘tus, wept Mepiyiporpias. From Plato’s 
language we gather that the finder 


phets what he should do, p. 913 B 

—pyte Tots Aeyouévors pavTeci ava- 

kowwooape: his phrase is not very 

respectful towards the prophets. 
Plato, Legg. xi. p. 914 D. 

8 The same principle is laid down 
by Plato, Republic, viii. p. 556 A, and 
was also laid down by Charondas 
(Theophrast. ap. Stobeeum Serm. xliv. 
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the Eranoi or Associations for mutual Succour and Benefit. Plato 
gives no legal remedy to a contributor or complainant respecting 
any matter arising out of these associations. He requires that 
every man shall contribute at his own risk: and trust for requital 
to the honesty or equity of his fellow-contributors.? 

A remark must here be made upon Plato’s refusal to allow any 
legal redress in such matters as sale on credit, or pay- 


ments for the purpose of mutual succour and relief. ciples ts 
Such refusal appears to contradict his general manner not consist. 
of proceeding : for his usual practice is, to estimate nt—com- 
offences not according to the mischief which they in- — 
flict, but according to the degree of wickedness or im- law about 
ranol, 


piety which he supposes them to imply in the doer. 
Now the contributor to an association for mutual succour, who, 
after paying his contributions for the aid of his associates, finds 
that they refuse to contribute to his aid when the hour of his 
necessity arrives—suffers not only heavy calamity but grievous 
disappointment : which implies very bad dispositions on the part 
of those who, not being themselves distressed, nevertheless refuse. 
Of such dispositions Plato takes no notice in the present case. He 
does not expatiate (as he does in many other cases far more 
trifling and disputable) upon the displeasure of the Gods when 
they see a man who has been benefited in distress by his neigh- 
bour’s contributions, refusing all requital at the time of that neigh- 
bour’s need. Plato indeed treats it as a private affair between 
friends. You doa service to your friend, and you must take your 
chance whether he will do you a service in return: you must not 
ask for legal redress, if he refuses: what you have contributed was 
a present voluntarily given, not a loan lent to be repaid. Thi 
an intelligible point of view, but it excludes those ethical 
sentimental considerations which Plato usually delights in 
forcing.” His ethics here show themselves by leading him to 







21, p. 204). Aristotle alludes to some titude generally (Cyroped. i, 2, 7). 


Grecian cities in which it was the esta- 
blished law. K. F. Hermann, Privat- 
Alterthiimer der Griechen, s. 71, n. 10. 


1 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 915 D-E. 


2In bc iagyt opda ideal legislation, 
or rather education of the Persian 
— in the Cyropedia, he introduces 
egal trial and punishment for in- 


he Attic judicature took cognizance 
of neglect or bad conduct towards 
parents, which Xenophon ranks as a 
sort of ingratitude—but not of ingra- 
titude towards any one else (Xenoph. 
Memor. ii. 2,13). There is an interest- 
ing discussion in Seneca (De Bene- 
ficiis, iii. 6-18) about the propriety of 
treating ingratitude as a legal offence. 


Te ee ee a ee ee ee ee gee ra yee Se ARS ee pe eee ee eee 
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turn aside from that which takes the form of a pecuniary contract. 
It was in this form that the Eranoi or Mutual Assurance Asso- 
ciations were regarded by Attic judicature: that is, they seem to 
have been considered as a sort of imperfect obligation, which the 
Dikastery would enforce against any citizen whose circumstances 
were tolerably prosperous, but not against one in bad circum- 
stances. Such Eranic actions before the Attic Dikastery were 
among those that enjoyed the privilege of speedy adjudication 
(€upnvor Sixac).? 

As to property in slaves, Plato allows any owner to lay hold of 
Regulations ® fugitive slave belonging either to himself or to 


ore 4. SHY friend. If a third party reclaims the slave as 
Sipok teced- being not rightfully in servitude, he must provide 
men. 


three competent sureties, and the slave will then be 
set free until legal trial can be had. Moreover, Plato enacts, re- 
specting one who has been a slave, but has been manumitted, 
that such freedman (dmededOpos), if he omits to pay “proper 
attention” to his manumitter, may be laid hold of by the latter 
and re-enslaved. Proper attention consists in: 1. Going three 
times per month to the house of his former master, to tender 
service in all lawful ways. 2. Not contracting marriage without 
consulting his former master. 3. Not acquiring so much wealth 
as to become richer than his former master: if he should do so 
the latter may appropriate all that is above the limit. The freed- 
man, when liberated, does not become a citizen, but is only a non- 
citizen or metic. He is therefore subject to the same necessity 
as all other metics—of departing from the territory after a 
residence of twenty years,” and of never acquiring more wealth 
than is possessed by the second class of citizens enrolled in the 
Schedule. 

The duties imposed by Plato on the freedman towards his 


1 Respecting the é€pavixai Sika at 
Athens, see Heraldus, Animadversiones 
in Salmasium, vi. 1, p. 407 seq. ; Meier 
und Schémann, Der Attische Prozess, 
p. 540 seq.; K. F. Hermann, Staats 
Alterth. s. 146, not. 9. 


distress, carrying obligation on the 
receiver to requite it if the donor fell 
into equal distress. This last sense is 
the prevalent one in the Attic orators, 
and is brought out well in the passage 


The word épavos meant very different 
things—a pic-nic banquet, a club for 
festive meetings kept up by subscrip- 
tion with a common purse, a contri- 
bution made to relieve a friend in 


s 


of Theophrastus—Dlepi Mepyimorpias. 
Probably the Attic epavixai Sixac took 
cognizance of complaints arising out of 
€pavos in all its senses. 


2 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 915 A-B. 
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former master—involving a formal recognition at least of the 
prior dependence, and some positive duties besides—are de- 
serving of remark, as we know so little of the condition or treat- 
ment of this class of persons in antiquity. 

Regulations are made to provide for the case where a slave, 
sold by his master, is found to be distempered or mad, Sidodiehiets 
or to have committed a murder. If the sale has been 


in case a 
made to a physician or a gymnast, Plato holds that aie —_ 
these persons ought to judge for themselves about the — r 
bodily condition of the slave bought: he therefore “?° 
grants them no redress. But if the buyer be a non-professional 


man, he may within one month restore the distempered slave 


(or within one year, if the distemper be the Morbus Sacer), and ! 


may cause a jury of physicians to examine the case. Should 
they decide the distemper of the slave to be undoubted, the 
seller must take him back: repaying the full price, if he be a 
private man—double the price, if he be a professional man, who 
ought to have known, and perhaps did know, the real condition 
of the slave sold. 

In regard to Retail Selling, and to frauds committed either in 
sale or in barter, Plato provides or enjoins strict regu- Retailers. 
lations. The profession of the retailer, and the function nie i 
of money as auxiliary to it, he pronounces to be useful about } them. 
and almost indispensable to society, for the purpose of anbea” 
rendering different articles of value commensurable ‘etailer. 
with each other, and of ensuring a distribution suitable to the 
requirements of individuals. This could not be done without 
retailers, merchants, hired agents, &c.2 But though retailing is 
thus useful, if properly conducted, it slides easily and almost 
naturally into cheating, lying, extortion, &c., from the love of 
money inherent in most men. Such abuses must be restrained : 
at any rate they must not be allowed to corrupt the best part of 
the community: Accordingly, none of the 5040 citizens will be 
allowed either to practise retailing, or to exercise any hired 
function, except under his own senior relatives, and of a dignified 
character. The discrimination of what is dignified and not 


1 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 916 B-C. the Republic, ii. p. 871. It indicates 
2 Plato, tae, = p. 918 B. The just and penetrating social observa- 
like view of retail trade is given in tion, taken in reference to Plato's age. 
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dignified must be made according to the liking or antipathy of a 
court of honour, composed of such citizens as have obtained 
prizes for virtue! None must be permitted to sell by retail 
except metics or non-citizens: and these must be kept under 
strict watch by the Nomophylakes, who, after enquiring into the 
details of each article, will fix its price at such sum as will afford 
to the dealer a moderate profit.? 

If there be any fraud committed by the seller (which is nearly 
Fraudscom- akin to retailing ),? Plato prescribes severe penalty. 
mittediby The seller must never name two prices for his article 


sellers— 

etd during the same day. He must declare his price: 
ents on ad. if no one will give it, he must withdraw the article 
them. for the day.* He is not allowed to praise his own 


~—~articles, or to take any oath respecting them. If he shall take 
any oath, any citizen above thirty years of age shall be held 
bound to thrash him, and may do so with impunity: such citizen, 
if he neglect to thrash the swearer, will himself be amenable to 
censure for betraying the laws. If the seller shall sell a spurious 
or fraudulent article, the magistrates must be informed of it by 
any one cognizant. The informer, if a slave or a metic, shall be 
rewarded by having the article made over to him. If he be a 
citizen, he will receive the article, but is bound to consecrate it 
to the Gods who preside over the market: if being cognizant he 
omits to inform, he shall be proclaimed a wicked man, for 
defrauding the Gods of that to which they are entitled. The 
magistrates, on receiving information, will not only deprive the 
seller of the spurious article, but will cause him to be flogged by 
the herald in the market-place—one stripe for every drachma 
contained in the price demanded. The herald will publicly 
proclaim the reason why the flogging is given. Besides this, the 
magistrates will collect and write up in the market-place both 


1Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 918-919. 919 E: Plato is more rigorous on these 

7d 8° édevOepixdy Kat davedcVOcpov axpi- matters than the Atticlaw. See K. F. 

Bas pev od padiov vomoberetv, kpwvéoOw Hermann, Griech. Privat-Alterthiimer, 
€ MHV TO TOY TA apioreta eiAnhoTwv TH 8. 62. 


exetvov Mionel TE KALATTATHO. Mphoroes Lege. ae DS a I do 
2 * no qui e see now 1S 18 to be recon- 
Plato, Legg. xi. p. 920 B-C. ciled with Plato’s direction that the 


3 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 920 C. is xB- prices of articles sold shall be fixed by 
SnAcias répt, Evyyevovs rovTo (kamnrcig) the magistrates ; but both of the two 
Tpaywatos, MC. are here found. 
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regulations of detail for the sellers, and information to put buyers 
on their guard.? 

Compare this enactment in Plato with the manner in which 
the Attic law would have dealt with the like offence. 

The defrauded buyer would have brought his action with the 
before the Dikastery against the fraudulent seller, punishment 
who, if found guilty, would have been condemned in a 
damages to make good the wrong: perhaps fined j 
besides. The penalties inflicted by the usual course of law at 
Athens were fine, disfranchisement, civil disability of one kind or 
other, banishment, confiscation of property: occasionally im- 
prisonment—sometimes, though rarely, death by the cup of hem- 
lock in prison.2 Except in very rare cases, an accused person 
might retire into banishment if he chose, and might thus escape 
any penalty worse than banishment and confiscation of property. 
But corporal punishment was never inflicted by the law at 
Athens. The people, especially the poorer citizens, were very 
sensitive on this point, regarding it as one great line of distine- 
tion between the freeman and the slave. At Sparta, on the 
contrary, corporal chastisement was largely employed as a penalty : 
moreover the use of the fist in private contentions, by the 
younger citizens, was encouraged rather than forbidden.* 

Plato follows the analogy of Sparta in preference to that of 
Athens. Here, as elsewhere, he employs corporal punishment 
abundantly as a penalty. Here, as elsewhere, he not only 
prescribes that it shall be inflicted by a public agent under the 
supervision of magistrates, but also directs it to be administered, 
against certain offenders, by private unofficial citizens. I believe 
that this feature of his system would have been more repugnant 
than any other, to the feelings of all classes of Athenian citizens— 
to all the different types of character represented by Perikles, 
Nikias, Kleon, Isokrates, Demosthenes, and Sokrates. Abstinence 
from manual violence was characteristic of Athenian manners. 
Whatever licence might be allowed to the tongue, it was at least 
a substitute for the aggressive employment of the arm and hand. 


1 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 917 B-D. 3 See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 58. 


2See Meier und Schémann, Der _ 4 Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 3, 11: De 
Attische Prozess, B. iv. chap. 13, Republ. . ii. 8, iv. 6, ix. 5; Ari- 
740. stophanes, Aves, 1013. 
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Athens exhibited marked respect for the sanctity of the person 
against blows—much equality of dealing between man and man— 
much tolerance, public as well as private, of individual diversity 
in taste and character—much keenness of intellectual and oral 
competition, liable to degenerate into unfair stratagem in political, 
forensic, professional, and commercial life, as well as in rhetorical, 
dialectical, and philosophical exercises. All these elements, not 
excepting even the first, were distasteful to Plato. But those who 
copy the disparaging judgment which he pronounces against 
Athenian manners, ought in fairness to take account of the point 
of view from which that judgment is delivered. Toa philosopher 
whose ideal is depicted in the two treatises De Republica and De 
Legibus, Athenian society would appear repulsive enough. We 
learn from these two treatises what it was that a great speculative 
politician of the day desired to establish as a substitute. 

Plato next goes on to make regulations about orphans and 
Regulations guardians, and .in general for cases arising out of the 
about Or-- death of a citizen. The first question presenting 


phansand_ . : : +¥ 
Guardians: itself naturally is, How far is the citizen to be allowed 


Tone: to direct by testament the disposition of his family 
ary Powers. and property? What restriction is to be placed upon 
his power of making a valid will? Many persons (Plato says) 
affirmed that it was unjust to impose any restriction: that the 
dying man had a right to make such dispositions as he chose, 
for his property and family after his death. Against this view 
Plato enters his decided protest. Each man—and still more each 
man’s property—belongs not to himself, but to his family and to 
the city: besides which, an old man’s judgment is constantly 
liable to be perverted by decline of faculties, disease, or the 
cajoleries of those around him.’ Accordingly Plato grants only a 
limited liberty of testation. Here, as elsewhere, he adopts the 
main provisions of the Attic law, with such modifications as were 
required by the fundamental principles of his Magnétic city : 
especially by the fixed total of 5040 lots or fundi, each untrans- 
ferable and indivisible. The lot, together with the plant or 


1 Plato, Lege. xi. p. 923 B. aged man, when he talks about the 

It is to be observed that Plato does curse of a father against his son being 
not make any allusion to these mis- constantly executed by the Gods: xi. 
guiding influences operating upon an p. 931 B. 
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stock for cultivating it,1 must descend entire to one son: but the 
father, if he has more than one son, may determine by will to 
which of them it shall descend. If there be any one among the 
sons whom another citizen (being childless) is disposed to adopt, ’ 
such adoption can only take place with the father’s consent, 
But if the father gives his consent, he cannot bequeath his own 
lot to the son so adopted, because two lots cannot be united in the 
Same possessor. Whatever property the father possesses over and 
above his lot and its appurtenances, he may distribute by will 
among his other sons, in any proportion he pleases. If he dies, 
leaving no sons, but only daughters, he may select which of them 
he pleases ; and may appoint by will some suitable husband, of 
a citizen family, to marry her and inherit his lot. If a citizen 
(being childless) has adopted a son out of any other family, he 
must bequeath to that son the whole of his property, except 
one-tenth part of what he possesses over and above his lot and its 
appurtenances : this tenth he may bequeath to any one whom he 
chooses.? 

If the father dies intestate, leaving only daughters, the 
nearest relative who has no lot of his own shall marry one of 
the daughters, and succeed to the lot. The nearest is the 
brother of the deceased ; next, the brother of the deceased’s 
wife (paternal and maternal uncles of the maiden) ; next, their 
sons ; next, the parental and maternal uncle of the deceased 
father, and their sons. If all these relatives be wanting, the 
magistrates will provide a suitable husband, in order that the 
lot of land may not remain unoccupied.’ If a citizen die both 
intestate and childless, two of his nearest unmarried relatives, 
male and female, shall intermarry and succeed to his property: 
reckoning in the order of kinship above mentioned.* In thus 
imposing marriage as a legal obligation upon persons in a 
certain degree of kinship, Plato is aware that there will be in- 
dividual cases of great hardship and of repugnance almost 


1 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 923 D. mdA}v adopted a son, the son so adopted 
TOU Tatpwov KAyjpov Kal THs mepl Tov WO d hardly be satisfied unless he 
Me poremnedys “tie ge i ge inherited the whole. 

, Legg. xi. pp. -924. e 

e of Plato jeonel to imply that  * Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 924-925. 
this childless citizen would not be 4 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 925 C-D. These 
likely to make any will, but that having provisions appear to me not very clear. 
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insurmountable. He treats this as unavoidable: providing 
however that there shall be a select judicial Board of Appeal, 
before which persons who feel aggrieved by the law may bring 
their complaints, and submit their grounds for dispensation.? 
These provisions deserve notice as showing how largely Plato 
Passive coincides with the prevalent Attic sentiment respect- 
general ing family and relationship. He does not award the 
coincidence slightest preference to primogeniture, among brothers: 
merase. — he grants to agnates a preference over cognates: he 
"regards it as a public misfortune that any house shall 
be left empty, so as to cause interruption of the sacred rites 
of the family: lastly, he ensures that the family, in default 
of lineal male heirs, shall be continued by inter-marriage with 
the nearest relatives—and he especially approves the marriage 
of an heiress with her paternal or maternal uncle. On these 
points Plato is in full harmony with his countrymen, though 
he dissents widely from modern sentiment. 
Respecting tutelage of orphans, he makes careful provision 
against abuse, as the Attic law also did: he tries also 
ac to meet the cases of family discord, where father and 


DIRE son are in bitter wrath against each other. A father 


Married may formally renounce his son, but not without pre- 
oa cali viously obtaining the concurrence of a conseil de 


famille: if the father has become imbecile with age, 
and wastes his substance, the son may institute a suit as for 
lunacy, but not without the permission of the Nomophylakes.? 
Respecting disagreement between married couples, ten of the 
Nomophylakes, together with ten women chosen as supervisors 
of marriages, are constituted a Board of reference,* to obtain a 
reconciliation, if it be possible: but if this be impossible, then 
to divorce the couple, and unite each with some more suitable 
partner. The lawgiver must keep in view, as far as he can, 
to obtain from each married couple a sufficiency of children— 


1 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 926 B-D. He and illustrating curiously the language 
directs also (p. 925 A) that the Dikasts of Philokleon in Aristophanes, Vesp., 
shall determine the fit season when 598. See K. F. Hermann, Vestig. Juris 
these young persons become marriage- Domestici ap. Platonem cum Greecize 
able by examining their naked bodies: Institutis Comparata, p. 27. 
that is, the males quite naked, the 2 Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 928-929, 


~~ females half naked. direction seem- 


ingly copied from Athenian practice, 3 Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 929-930. 
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that is, one male and one female child from each, whereby 
the total of 5040 lots may be kept up.' If a husband loses his 
wife before he has these two children, the law requires him 
to marry another wife: but if he becomes a widower, having 
already the sufficiency of children, he is advised not to marry 
a second wife (who will become stepmother), though not pro- 
hibited from doing so, if he chooses. So also, if a woman be- 
comes a widow, not having the suflicient number of children, 
she must be compelled to marry again: if she already has 
the sufficient number, she is directed to remain in the house, 
and to bring them up. In case she is still young, and her 
health requires a husband, her relatives will apply to the 
Female Supervisors of Marriage, and will make such arrange- 
ments as may seem advisable.” 

Against neglect of aged parents by their children, Plato both 
denounces the most stringent legal penalties, and 
delivers the most emphatic reproofs: commending 
with full faith the ancient traditional narratives, 
that the curse of an offended parent against his sons was always 
executed by the Gods, as in the cases of CEdipus, Theseus, Amyn- 
tor, &c.? In the event of lunacy, he directs that the lunatic 
shall be kept in private custody by his relatives, who will be 
fined if they neglect the duty.’ 

Hurt or damage, not deadly, done by one man to another.— 
Plato enumerates two different modes of inflicting damage:— 
1. By drugs (applied externally or internally), magic, or sorcery. 
2. By theft or force.5 

As to the first mode, if the drug be administered by a phy- 
sician, he must be put to death: if by one nota , 
physician, the Dikasts will determine the nature of Magic—tn- 
his punishment. And in the case of magical arts, or S@utations 
incantations, if the person who resorts to them be a = 
prophet, or an inspector of prodigies, he must be : 
put to death: another person doing the same will be punished 
at the discretion of the Dikasts. Here we see that the prophet 


Neglect of 
parents. 


1 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 930 D. raidwv 4 Plato, Legg, xi, p, 934 D. 


82 ixavérns axpiBns appnv Kal Oye 5 plato, Legg. xi. pp, 932 E—933 E. 
pan oe ®. 930 C. Both these come wade the general 
3 Plato, ee gee ma ooh 981-982. head doa tus GAAos GAAOV TWHMaLVEL 
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is ranked as 4 professional person (the like appears in Homer) 
along with the physician,—who must know what he is about, 
while another person perhaps may not know. But Plato’s own 
opinion respecting magical incantations is delivered with sin- 
gular reserve. He will neither avouch them nor reject them. 
He intimates that a man can hardly find out what is true on 
the subject ; and even if he could, it would be harder still to 
convince others. Most men are in serious alarm when they see 
waxen statuettes hung at their doors or at their family tombs ; 
and it is useless to attempt to tranquillise them by reminding 
them that they have no certain evidence on the subject.2 Here 
we see how Plato discourages the received legends and the 
current faith, when he believes. them to be hurtful—as con- 
trasted with his vehemence in upholding them when he thinks 
them useful: as in the case of the paternal curse, and the 
judgments of the Gods. The question of their truth is made 
to depend on their usefulness The Gods are made to act 
exactly as he thinks they ought to act. They are not merely 
invoked, but positively counted on, as executioners of Plato’s 
ethical sentences. 

Respecting the second mode of damage—by theft-or violence— 
Punishment Plato’s law forms a striking contrast to that which has 


is inflicted — been just set forth. The person who inflicts damage 
tofuture must repay it, or make full compensation for it, to the 
or amend” sufferer: small, if the damage be small—great, if it be 
ment. 


great. Besides this, the guilty person must undergo 
some farther punishment with a view to correction or reformation. 
This will be smaller, if he be young and seduced by the persuasion 
of others; but it must be graver, if he be self-impelled by his own 


1 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 9383 C. as iwot mov Kipwa pipjpara memrdac- 
Tparov ev Tov se ar pappar- péva, Compare Theokritus, Idyll, ii. 
TEL OK eiddra ri P%, TA Te Kara 28-59 


Cadpata, édv wh TUyxavy ETLOT HMO See the remarkable narrative of the 


ov Larpiiis, Ta. Te av Trept Ta poyya- 
vevpmara, éav mi) wavris } TeparoaKomos 
Ov tTvyxavy. 

Homer, Odys. Xvii., 383 :-— 


; i TeV ot Snptoepyot € age, 
Mavriv, 7) ijtTnpa Kaxov, } TéxTova 
Sovpwr, 


h Kal Oéomv doddy, &e. 


2 Plato, Legg. xi. p, 933 B. 


my 
av TOTE 


death of Germanicus in Syria, sup- 
posed to have been brought about by 
the magical artifices wrought under 
the auspices of Piso (Tacitus, Ann. ii, 
69). 


3 Cicero, Legg, ii. 7, 16. ‘‘ Utiles 
autem esse has opiniones, quis neget, 
cum intelligat, quam multa firmentur 
jurejurando,” &c. 
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desires, fears, wrath, jealousy, &c. Understand, however (adds 
Plato), that such ulterior punishment is not imposed on account 
of the past misdeed—for the past cannot be recalled or undone— 
but on account of the future: to ensure that he shall afterwards 
hate wrong-doing, and that those who see him punished shall 
hate it also. The Dikasts must follow out in detail the general 
principle here laid down.! 

This passage proclaims distinctly an important principle in 
regard to the infliction of legal penalties: which principle, if kept 
in mind, might have lead Plato to alter or omit a large portion of 
the Leges. 

Respecting words of abuse, or revilement, or insulting derision.— 
These are altogether forbidden. Ifused in any temple, penalty for 
market, or public and frequented place, the magistrate 2>usive 


vin’ E words—for 
presiding must punish the offender forthwith, as he libellous 


thinks fit: if elsewhere, any citizen by-stander, being Stomdizity 
older than the offender, is authorised and required to forbidden. 
thrash him.2 No writer of comedy is allowed to ridicule or 
libel any citizen. 

Mendicity is strictly prohibited. Every mendicant must be 
sent away at once, in order that the territory may be rid of 
such acreature. Every man, who has passed an honest life, will 
be sure to have made friends who will protect him against the 
extremity of want. 

The rules provided by Plato about witnesses in judicial trials 
and indictments for perjury, are pretty much the same poguiations 
as those prevalent at Athens: with some peculiarities. about wit- 
Thus he permits a free woman to bear witness, and to judicial 
address the court in support of a party interested, mae, 
provided she be above forty years of age. Moreover, she may 
institute a suit, if she have no husband: but not if she be 
married. A slave or a child may bear witness at a trial for 


1 Plato, oo pp. 933-934, Com- Aordopia as in itself trifling, but as 
pare Plato, Protagor. p. 324 B. forbidden by the law, lest it should 
2 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 985 C-D. The lead to violence and biows. 

Attic law expressly forbade the utter- 3 Plato, . Xi. p. 986 C. Srws 7 
ance of abusive words against any yxwparod rotovrov gwov Kabapa yiyvnrae 
individual in an office or public place a Taparay. 

upon any pretence (Lysias, Or. ix. Pro 4 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 937 A-B, 

Milite, s. 6-9). Demosthenes (contra It sapeats hat women were not 
Konon. p, 1263) speaks of xaxyyopia or admitted as witnesses before the Athe- 
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murder ; provided security be given that they will remain in the 
city to await an indictment for perjury, if presented against them. 

Among Plato’s prohibitions, we are not surprised to find one 
directed emphatically against forensic eloquence, and 


Censure of ‘ 3 i 
forensic slo. against those who professed to teach it. Every thing 
the saben beneficial to man (says he) has its accompanying poison 
ofit. Penal- : ; ice j i 

Sag iesinet and corruption. J ustice is a noble thing, the great 
contentious civilising agent in human affairs: to aid any one in 
litigation. | 


obtaining justice, is of course a noble thing also. But 
these benefits are grossly abused by men, who pretend to possess 
an. art, whereby every one may be sure of judicial victory, either 
as principal or as auxiliary, whether his cause be just or unjust :— 
and who offer to teach this art to all who pay a stipulated price. 
Whether this be (as they pretend) a real art, or a mere inartificial 
knack—it would be a disgrace to our city, and must be severely 
punished. Whoever gives show of trying to pervert the force of 
justice in the minds of the Dikasts, or indulges in unseasonable 
and frequent litigation, or even lends his aid to other litigants— 
may be indicted by any citizen as guilty of abuse of justice, 
either as principal or auxiliary. He shall be tried before the 
Court of Select Judges: who, if they find him guilty, will 
decide whether he has committed the offence from love of money, 
or from love of contention and ambitious objects. If from love of 
contention, he shall be interdicted, for such time as the Court may 
determine, from instituting any suit at law on his own account as 
well as from aiding in any suit instituted by others.’ If from 
love of money, the citizen found guilty shall be capitally punished, 
the non-citizen shall be banished in perpetuity. Moreover the 
citizen convicted of committing this offence even from love of 


nian Dikasteries. Meier und Sché- 
mann, Der Attische Prozess, pp. 667- 
668. The testimony of slaves was re- 
ceived after they had been tortured ; 
which was considered as a guarantee 
for truth, required in regard to them, 
but not required in regard to a free- 
man. The torture is not mentioned in 
this Platonic treatise. Plato treats a 
male as young up to the age of thirty 
(compare Xenoph. Memor, i. 2, 35), a 
female as young up to the age of forty 
(pp. 982.B-C, 961 B). 

1 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 938 B. tidy 


avtTaG Td SuKagryipiov Saov xph xXpdvov 
Tov TOLOVTOV pydevt Aaxety Siknv pydé 
évvdixjoat. I cannot understand why 
Stallbaum, in his very useful notes on 
the Leges, observes upon this passage 
(p. 330) :—‘‘ Aayxavery dixnv de caus- 
sidicis accipiendum, qui caussam ali- 
quam pro aliis in foro agendam ac 
defendendam suscipiunt”. This is the 
explanation belonging to évvdicjoar: 
Aaxety Sixnv is the well known phrase 
for a plaintiff or a prosecutor as prin- 
cipal. 
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contention, if it be a second conviction for the offence, shall be put 
to death also.? 

The vague and undefined character of this offence, for which 
Plato denounces capital punishment, shows how much tes, oa 
his penal laws are discharges of ethical antipathy and Plato’s laws 
hostility against types of character conceived by him- °F U's: 


1 ‘ charges of 
self—rather than measures intended for application, ethical anti- 


in which he had weighed beforehand the practical Rntipathy 
difficulties of singling out and striking the right rn tag 

individual. On this matter the Athenian public had Sokrates 

the same ethical antipathy as himself; and Melétus same 

took full advantage of it, when he brought his accusa- °2*™*°%e" 

tion against Sokrates. We know both from the Apologies of 
Plato and Xenophon, and from the Nubes of Aristophanes—that 
Sokrates was rendered odious to the Athenian people and Dikasts, 
partly as heterodox and irreligious, but partly also as one who 
taught the art of using speech so as to make the worse appear the 
better reason. Both Aristophanes and Melétus would have 
sympathised warmly with the Platonic law. If there had been 
any Solonian law to the same effect, which Melétus could have 
quoted in his accusatory speech, his case against Sokrates would 
have been materially strengthened. Especially, he would have 
had the express sanction of law for his proposition of death as 
the penalty : a proposition to which the Athenian Dikasts would 
not have consented, had they not been affronted and driven to 
it by the singular demeanour of Sokrates himself when before 
them. It would be irrelevant here to say that Sokrates was not 
guilty of what was imputed to him: that he never came before 
the Dikastery until the time of his trial—and that he did not 
teach “the art of words”. If he did not teach it, he was at least 
believed to teach it, not merely by Aristophanes and by the 
Athenian Dikasts, but also by intelligent men like Kritias and 
Charikles,2 who knew him perfectly well: while the example of 
Antiphon shows that a man might be most acute and efficacious 
as a forensic adviser, without coming in person before the Dikas- 
tery. What the defence really makes us feel is, the indefinite 


1 Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 987 E, 938 C. 2 Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 31 seq. 
Jp md 8 Thucydid. viii. 68. . 
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nature of the charge : which is neither provable nor disprovable, 
and which is characterised, both by Xenophon and in the Platonic 
Apology, as one of the standing calumnies against all philoso- 
phising men.’ Here, in the Platonic Leges, this same unprovable 
offence is adopted and made capital: the Select Platonic Dikasts 
being directed to ascertain, not only whether a man has really 
committed it, but whether he has been impelled to commit it by 
love of money, or by love of victory and personal consequence. 
The twelfth and last Book of the Treatise De Legibus deals 


with various cases of obligation, not towards indi- 
Penalty for 


abuse of viduals, but towards the public or the city. Abuse of 
Bendre trust in the character of a public envoy is declared 
appropria- punishable. This offence (familiar to us at Athens 
tion of 

public through the two harangues of Demosthenes and 
evasinof HSchines) is invested by Plato with a religious 
pone a colouring, as desecrating the missions and commands. 


of Hermés and Zeus.2. Wrongful appropriation of the 
public money by a citizen is also made capital. The penalty is to 
be inflicted equally whether the sum appropriated be large or 
small: in either case the guilt is equal, and the evidence of 
wicked disposition the same, for one who has gone through the 
public education and training. This is quite different from 
Plato’s principle of dealing with theft or wrongful abstraction of 
property from private persons: in which case, the sentence of Plato 
was, that the amount of damage done, small or great, should be 
made good by the offender, and that a certain ulterior penalty 
should be inflicted sufficient to deter him as well as others from a 
repetition. 

Provision is farther made for punishing any omission of military 
service either by males or females, or any discreditable abandon- 


1 Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 23. Looked at from the point of view of 


Such was the colloquial power of 
Sokrates, in the portrait drawn by 
Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 14), “that he 
handled all who conversed with him 
just as he pleased—rots 5& d.adeyo- 
pévors avTg maor xpwmevov ev ois 
Adyo.s Omws BovAotro. Kritias and 
Alkibiades (Xenophon tells us) sought 
his society for the purpose of strength- 
ening their own oratorical powers as 
political men, and of becoming yr 
16). 


Tove Tov avyyryvouévey (i. 2, 


opponents, this would be described as 
the proceeding of one who himself both 
could pervert, and did pervert, justice 
—and who taught others to pervert it 
also. This was the picture of Sokrates 
which the accusers presented to the 
Athenian Dikastery : as we may see by 
the language of Sokrates himself at the 
beginning of the Platonic Apology. 

2 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 941 A. 

3 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 941: compare 
xi. p. 934 A. 
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ment of arms.! The orders of the military commander must be 
implicitly and exactly obeyed. The actions of all must be 
orderly, uniform, and simultaneous. Nothing can be more 
mischievous than that each should act for himself, separately and 
apart from others. This is confessedly true as to war ; but it is 
no less essential as to the proceedings in peace.? Suppression of 
individuality, and conversion of life into a perpetual, all-per- 
vading, drill and discipline—is a favourite aspiration always 
present to Plato. 

A Board of Elders is constituted by Plato, as auditors of the 
proceedings of all Magistrates after their term of office. The 
mode of choosing these Elders, as well as their duties, liabilities, 
privileges, and honours, both during life and after death, are 
prescribed with the utmost solemnity. 

Plato forbids the parties in any judicial suit from 
they will present their case to the court, but not upon 
oath. No judicial oath is allowed to be taken by any 
one who has a pecuniary interest in the matter on 
hand. The Dikasts—the judges in all public com- 
petitions—the Electors before they elect to a public 
trust—are all to be sworn : but neither the parties to 


swearing : 


Oaths. 
Dikasts, 
Judges, 
Electors,are 
to be sworn ; 
but no par- 
ties toasuit 
orinterested 
witnesses, 


1Plato, Legg. xii. p. 944. It is 


the speaker might argue (successfully 
curious to compare this passage of os 


or not) that he had said nothin 


Plato with the two orations of Lysias 
kara @eouvyorov A and B (Oratt. x.- 
xi.). Plato enjoins upon accusers 
the greatest caution and precision in 
the terms used to indicate what the 
intended to charge upon the accused. 
To call a man pivaoms is a more 
aggravated offensive designation than 
to call him amoBodAeds SrAwv, which 
latter term is more general, and may 
meyrrd be applied to those who have 
ost their arms under the pressure of 
irresistible necessity, without any dis- 
ace. On the other hand, we read in 
ysias, that the offence which was 
unishable under the Attic law was 
oTmAwy amoBodAy, and that to assert 
falsely respecting any citizen, ra drAa 
amoBéBAnke, WAS an amdéppynroy or for- 
bidden phrase, which exposed the 
speaker to a fine of 500 drachme (sect. 
1-12). But to assert respecting any 
man — I was pipaomes wee not 
expressly amdéppnrov (compare Lysias 
cont. Agorat., Or. xiii. ss. 87-89), and 


améppyrov, and was not guilty of le 
kaxnyopia.—There is another phrase 
in this section of Plato to which I 
would call attention. He enumerates 
the excusable cases of losing arms as 
follows—orécor xata kpnuvav pipévtes 
amdAecay otAa Kara OddAarrav (p. 
944 ge Now the cases of soldiers 
being thrown down cliffs are, I believe, 
unknown until the Phokian prisoners 
were so dealt with in the Sacred War, 
as sacrilegious offenders against Apollo 
and the Delphian temple. Hence we 
may probably infer that this was com- 
pee after the Sacred War began, B.c. 
See Diodorus and my ‘Hist. of 
Greece,’ chap. 87, p. 350 seq. 
2 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 942 B-945. évié 
Te Ady xwpis Te ToY GAAwY mpatTeww 
Sdatac thy Wuxhv eeor pire yryvado- 
ke pyr ériotacba 7d wapdamayv, add’ 
aOpdov aei Kai Gua Kai Kowvoy Tov Biov 
6, Te MdALoTA Tact TavTwY yiyverOat. 


3 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 946-948. 
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one Be any cause, nor (seemingly) the witnesses. If oaths 
were taken on both sides, one or other of the parties 
must be perjured: and Plato considers it dreadful, that they 
should go on living with each other afterwards in the same city. 
In aforetime Rhadamanthus (he tells us) used to settle all dis- 
putes simply, by administering an oath to the parties: for in his 
time no one would take a false oath : men were then not only 
pious, but even sons or descendants of the Gods. But now (in 
the Platonic days) impiety has gained ground, and men’s oaths 
are no longer to be trusted, where anything is to be gained by 
perjury.’ 
Strict regulations are provided, as to exit from the Platonic 
Regulations City, and ingress intoit. Plato fears contamination to 
aboutad- his citizens from converse with the outer world. He 


mission of : ‘ 
strangers, would introduce the peremptory Spartan Xenelasy, if 


aan el he were not afraid of the obloquy attending it. He 
citizens. strictly defines the conditions on which the foreigner 
will be allowed to come in, or the citizen to go out. No citizen 
is allowed to go out before he is forty years of age. Envoys 
must be sent on public missions ; and sacred legations (thedries) 
must be despatched to the four great Hellenic festivals—Olympic, 
Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian. But private citizens are not 
permitted to visit even these great festivals at their own pleasure. 
The envoys sent must be chosen and trustworthy men: more- 
over, on returning, they will assure their youthful fellow- 
citizens, that the home institutions are better than anything that 
can be seen abroad.3 

Special travellers, between the ages of fifty and sixty, will also 
be permitted to go abroad, and will bring back reports to the 
Magistrates of what they have observed. Strangers are admitted 
into the city or its neighbourhood, under strict supervision ; 
partly as observers, partly as traders, for the limited amount of 
traffic which the lawgiver tolerates.* Thus scanty is the worship 
which Plato will allow his Magnétes to pay to Zeus Xenius.® 
He seems however to take credit for it as liberal dealing. 


1 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 948-949, 5 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 953 D-E. Tov- 
2 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 950. Tors 5H Tots vouots VrodéxerOai Te XpH 
3 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 951. mavrtas &évous te Kat févas Kat Tovs 
4 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 952-953. avTav éxméumev, tyna@vras ~éviov Aia, 
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Plato proceeds with various enactments respecting suretyship 
—time of prescription for ownership—keeping men Suretyship 
away by force either from giving testimony in court —Length of 

A : i ok rescription 

or from contending at the public matches—treceiving }or owner. 
of stolen goods—private war or alliance on the part bP, “c. 
of any individual citizen, without the consent of the city—receipt 
of bribes by functionaries—return and registration of each 
citizen’s property—dedications and offerings to the Gods," No 
systematic order or classification can be traced in the successive 
subjects. 

In respect to judiciary matters, he repeats (what had before 
been directed) his constitution of three stages of tri- 


Judicial 

bunals. First, Arbitrators, chosen by both parties in trial—three 
: : alt & ‘ stages. 1. 

the dispute. From their decision, either party may Arbitrators. 
2. Tribe- 


appeal to the Tribe-Dikasteries, composed of all the 
citizens of the Tribe or Déme: or at least, composed 3. 
of a jury taken from these. After this, there is a 
final appeal to the Select Dikastery, chosen among all the Ma- 
gistrates for the time being.” Plato leaves to his successors the 
regulations of details, respecting the mode of impannelling and 
the procedure of these Juries. 

Lastly come the regulations respecting funerals—the cost, 
ceremonies, religious proceedings, mode of showing pynerals— 
sorrow and reverence, &c. These are given in con- ene 
siderable detail, and with much solemnity of religious expense ee 
exhortation. acmetan 

We have now reached the close. The city has received its full 
political and civil outfit : as much legal regulation as ¢ 
it is competent for the lawgiver to provide at the hash ae 
beginning. One guarantee alone is wanting. Some on ; 
security must be provided for the continuance and ihe 


Conserva- 


the law- 


pH Bpdpace kal Ovuacr tas fevnracias 
TOLOULEVOUS, ee tmovover viv Opéu- 
pata NeiAov, unde xypvypacw aypiors. 
Stalibaum says in his note (p. 384) :— 
“uh Bpowact Kai O¥uao.—peregrinos 
non expellentes ccenis et sacrificiis, h. 
e. eorum usu iis interdicentes”. This 
surely is not the right explanation. 
Plato means to say that the Egyptian 
habits as to eating and sacrifice were 


intolerably repulsive to a foreigner. 
We may see this from xpv¥yuaor, which 
follows. The peculiarities of Egypt, 
which Herodotus merely remarks upon 
with astonishment, may well have 
iven offence to the fastidious and 
ictatorial spirit of Plato. 
1 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 954-956. 
2 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 956. 
3 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 957-958. 
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giver. durability of the enactments... We must have a 
Nocturnal : : x . 
Council for special conservative organ, watching over and keeping 
a el up the scheme of the original lawgiver. For this 
stituted. function, Plato constitutes a Board, which, from its 
rule of always beginning its sittings before daybreak, he calls the 
Nocturnal council. It will comprise ten of the oldest Nomophy- 
lakes : all those who have obtained prizes for good conduct or 
orderly discipline: all those who have been authorised to go 
abroad, and have been approved on their return. Each of these 
members will introduce into the Synod one young man of thirty 
years of age, chosen by himself, but approved by the others. 
The members will thus be partly old, partly young. 

This Nocturnal council is intended as the conservative organ 
of the Platonic city. It is, in the city, what the soul and head 
are in an animal. The soul includes Reason : the head includes 
the two most perfect senses—Sight and Hearing. The fusion, in 
one, of Reason with these two senses ensures the preservation of 
the animal.? In the Nocturnal council, the old members repre- 
sent Reason, the young members represent the two superior 
senses, serving as instruments and means of communication 
between Reason and the outer world. The Nocturnal council, 
embracing the agency of both, maintains thereby the life and 
continuity of the city.* 

It is the special duty of this council, to serve as a perpetual 
embodiment of the original lawgiver, and to comprehend as well 
as to realise the main purpose for which the city was put together. 
The councillors must keep constantly in view this grand political 
end, as the pilot keeps in view safe termination of the voyage— 
as the military commander keeps in view victory, and the phy- 
sician, recovery of health. Should the physician or the pilot 
either not know his end, or not know the conditions under which 
it may be attained—his labour will be in vain. So, if there does 
not exist in the city an authority understanding the great politi- 
cal end and the means (either by laws or human agents) of 
accomplishing it, the city will be a failure. Hence the indis- 


1Plato, Legg. xii. p. 960 C-D. vopovs ériéns. 
Compare Plato, Republ. vi. p. 497 D: —2 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 961 A-B. 
ore Oeyoot Te ael Evervar Ev TH TOAEL, 3 Plato. L ou 
Adyov éxov Tis MoAtteias Tov avTdV Plato, Legg. xii. p. 961 D. 
ovrep Kat ov & vomobérns ExwV TOS 4 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 964 D—965 A. 
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pensable necessity of the Nocturnal council, with members 
properly taught and organised.} 

The great political end must be one, and not many. All the 
arrows aimed by the central Conservative organ must 
be aimed at one and the same point.? This is the Gf must 
chief excellence of a well-constituted conservative keep steadi- 
authority. Existing cities err all of them in one of the one 
two ways. Either they aim at one single End, but the city— 
that End bad or wrong: or they aim at a variety of Mistakes 
Ends without giving exclusive attention to any one. isting cities 
Survey existing cities: you will find that in one, the ieht Jaw'g 
great purpose, and the main feature of what passes 
for justice, is, that some party or faction shall obtain or keep 
political power, whether its members be better or worse than 
their fellow-citizens: in a second city, it is wealth—in a third, 
freedom of individuals—in a fourth, freedom combined with 
power over foreigners. Some cities, again, considering them- 
selves wiser than the rest, strive for all these objects at once or 
for a variety of others, without exclusive attention to any one.* 
Amidst such divergence and error in regard to the main end, we 
cannot wonder that all cities fail in attaining it. 

The One End proposed by our city is, the virtue of its citizens. 
But virtue is fourfold, or includes four varieties— 

Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice. Our End age 
is and must be One. The medical Reason has its thevirtue of 
One End, Good Health: the stratégic Reason has ae er yee 
its One End—Victory: What is that One End (ana- perty which 
logous to these) which the political Reason aims at? to the four 
It must be that in which the four cardinal virtues— Yitieties of 
Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice—are One, or Reason, 
ig TT et pa ee A, Oe 
Co are tron woAuructe bv tuiy 4 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 968 A-B. voir 
dve., recta Svrwva tpérov Set peta- yap Sy KuBepyytixdy méy Kai iarpixov 
oxeiv TovTov Kai Tis avTG Kad@s MH Kat OTparynytKov eimopev eis Td ev éxetvo 
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Tome coincide : that common property, possessed by all and 
ance, Jus- by each, which makes them to be virtue, and consti- 
ag tutes the essential meaning of the name, Virtue. We 
must know the four as four, that is, the points of difference be- 
tween them: but it is yet more important to know them as One 
—to discern the point of essential coincidence and union between 
them.1 

To understand thoroughly this unity of virtue, so as to act 


The Noc- upon it themselves, to explain it to others and to 
tu 


sree embody it in all their orders—is the grand requisite 
meee cone for the supreme Guardians of our city—the Noc- 
Pris poor turnal council. We cannot trust such a function in 


of Virtue, Poy it : 
or olnin sto the hands of poets, or of visiting discoursers who 


others, and announce themselves as competent to instruct youth. 
watch that) Tt cannot be confided to any less authority than the 
outindetail. chosen men—the head and senses—of our city, pro- 
perly and specially trained to exercise it? Upon this depends 
the entire success or failure of our results. Our guardians must 
be taught to see that one Idea which pervades the Multiple and 
the Diverse :* to keep it steadily before their own eyes, and 
to explain and illustrate it in discourse to others. They must 
contemplate the point of coincidence and unity between Courage, 
Prudence, Temperance, Justice: as well as between the many 
different things called Beautiful, and the many different things 
called Good.* They must declare whether the name Virtue, 
common to all the four, means something One—or a Whole or 
Aggregate—or both together.’ If they cannot explain to us 
whether Virtue is Manifold or Fourfold, or in what manner it is 
One—they are unfit for their task, and our city will prove a 
failure. To know the truth about these important matters—to 
be competent to explain and defend it to others—to follow it out 
in practice, and to apply it in discriminating what is well done 


1 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 963 E—964 A. ixaves cimwmev ti word éor, eis 6 
2 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 964 D. ag 9 as év, etre ws dAor, 
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and what is ill done—these are the imperative and indispensable 
duties of our Guardians.1 

Farthermore it is also essential that they should adopt an 
orthodox religious creed, and should be competent to ‘They must 
explain and defend it. The citizens generally must se adopt, 
believe without scrutiny such dogmas as the lawgiver and enforce 
enjoins ; but the Guardians must master the proofs pr he gi 
of them.? The proofs upon which, in Plato’s view, orthodox 
all true piety rests, are two’ (he here repeats them): creed. Fun- 
—1l. Mind or soul is older than Body—anterior to Go of 
Body as a moving power—and invested with power S¥°h creed. 
to impel, direct, and controul Body. 2. When we contemplate 
the celestial rotation, we perceive such extreme exactness and 
regularity in the movement of the stars (each one of the vast 
multitude maintaining its relative position in the midst of pro- 
digious velocity of movement) that we cannot explain it except 
by supposing a Reason or Intelligence pervading and guiding 
them all. Many astronomers have ascribed this regular move- 
ment to an inherent Necessity, and have hereby drawn upon 
science reproaches from poets and others, as if it were irreligious, 
But these astronomers (Plato affirms) were quite mistaken in 
excluding Mind and Reason from the celestial bodies, and in 
pronouncing the stars to be bodies without mind, like earth or 
stones. Necessity cannot account for their exact and regular 
movements: no other supposition is admissible except the con- 
stant volition of mind in-dwelling in each, impelling and guiding 
them towards exact goodness of result. Astronomy well under- 
stood is, in Plato’s view, the foundation of true piety. It is only 
the erroneous astronomical doctrines which are open to the 
current imputations of irreligion.* 7 

These are the capital religious or kosmical dogmas which the 
members of the Nocturnal Council must embrace and expound 
to others, together with the mathematical and musical teaching 
suitable to illustrate them. Application must be made of these 


. xii. p. 966 B. Bévev . . . wor’ av duxa Svra odtws 
2 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 966 D. eis dxpiBevay Oavuarrois Aoywomois av 
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dogmas to improve the laws and customs of the city, and the 
dispositions of the citizens. 

When this Nocturnal Council, with its members properly 
trained and qualified, shall be established in the akropolis— 
symbolising the conjunction of Reason with the head or with 
the two knowledge-giving senses—the Magnétic City may se- 
curely be entrusted to it, with certainty of an admirable result.? 





EPINOMIS. 


Here closes the dialogue called Leges: somewhat prematurely, 


since the peculiar training indispensable for these 
Leges close, 


without de- 


scribing the 
education 


Nocturnal Counsellors has not yet been declared. 
The short dialogue called Epinomis supplies this 


properfor defect. It purports to be a second day’s conversa- 
the Noctur- .. , 
Coun- tion between the same trio. 

train. The Athenian—adverting to the circumstances of 
supplying human life generally, as full of toil and suffering, 
this defect. ° ° , 

with few and transient moments of happiness—re- 
The Athe- marks that none except the wise have any chance of 
nian de- happiness; and that few can understand what real 
pian oe wisdom is, though every one presumes that there 
Arithmetic, must be something of the kind discoverable? He 
yi ae al first enumerates what ié is not. It is not any of the 


weaving, pottery, hunting, &c. : 


useful arts—husbandry, house-building, metallurgy, 
nor is it prophecy, or the under- 


standing of omens: nor any of the elegant arts—music, poetry, 
painting: nor the art of war, or navigation, or medicine, or 
forensic eloquence: nor does it consist in the natural endowments 
of quick wit and good memory.* ‘True wisdom is something 
different from all these. It consists in arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, leading to a full comprehension of the regular move- 
ments of the Kosmos—combined with a correct religious creed 
as to the divine attributes of the Kosmos and its planetary 
bodies which are all pervaded and kept in harmonious rotation 


1 Plato, Legg. xii. 


3 Plato, Epinom. pp. 973-974. 
2 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 


4 Plato, Epinom. pp. 975-976. 
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by divine, in-dwelling, soul or mind. It is the God Uranus (or 
Olympus, or Kosmos), with the visible Gods included therein, 
who furnishes to us not only the gifts of the seasons and the 
growth of food, but also varied intelligence, especially the know- 
ledge of number, without which no other knowledge would be 
attainable.” Number and proportion are essential conditions of 
every variety of art. The regular succession of night and day, 
and the regularly changing phases of the moon—the comparison 
of months with the year—first taught us to count, and to observe 
the proportions of numbers to each other.® 

The Athenian now enters upon the directly theological point 
of view, and re-asserts the three articles of orthodoxy 


which he had laid down in the tenth book of Leges: a oat 
together with the other point of faith also—That Astronomy 
Soul or Mind is older than body: soul is active and Fathire wf 

ruling—body, passive and subject. An animal is a Soul more | 


more sove- 
reign than 
Body. 


compound of both. There are five elementary bodies 
—fire, air, ether, water, earth4—which the kosmical 
soul moulded, in varying proportions, so as to form 
different animals and plants. Man, animals, and plants were 
moulded chiefly of earth, yet with some intermixture of the 
other elements: the stars were moulded chiefly from fire, having 
the most beautiful bodies, endowed with divine and happy souls, 
and immortal, or very long-lived.’ Next to the stars were moulded 
the Demons, out of «ther, and inhabitants of that element: 
after them, the animals inhabiting air, and Nymphs inhabiting 
water. These three occupy intermediate place between the stars 
above and man below.® They serve as media of communication 
between man and the Gods: and also for the diffusion of thought 
and intelligence among all parts of the Kosmos.’ The Gods of 


1 Plato, Epinom. pp. 976-977. 
2 Plato, Epinom. pp. 977-978. 
3 Plato, ——. pp. 978-979. 
¥ Plato, Epinom. pp. 980-981. We 
know, from a curious statement of 
Xenokrates (see Fragm. of his work 
Ilepi rod IlAdtwvos Biov, cited by Sim- 
plikius, ad Aristot. Physic. p. 427, 
a. 17, Schol. Brandis), that this quin- 
oe elementary scale was a doctrine 
of Plato. But it is not the doctrine of 
the Timzus. The assertion of Xeno- 
krates (good evidence) warrants us in 


believing that Plato altered his views 
after the composition of Timzeus, and 
that his latest opinions are represented 
in the Epinomis. Zeller indeed thinks 
that the dodekahedron in the Timeus 
might be construed as a fifth element, 
but this is scarcely tenable. Zeller, 
er der Griechen, vol. ii. p. 513, ed, 
2nd. 


5 Plat. Epinom. pp. 981-982. 
6 Plat. Epinom. pp. 983-984. 
7 Plat. Epinom. p. 984. 
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the ordinary faith—Zeus, Héré, and others—must be left to 
each person’s disposition, if he be inclined to worship them: 
but the great visible Kosmos, and the sidereal Gods, must be 
solemnly exalted and sanctified, with prayer and the holiest 
rites! Those astronomers who ignore this divine nature, and 
profess to explain their movements by physical or mechanical 
forces, are guilty of grave impiety. The regularity of their 
movements is a proof of their divine nature, not a proof of the 
contrary, as some misguided persons affirm.’ 

Next, the Athenian intimates that the Greeks have obtained 
Riasiing their astronomical knowledge, in the first instance, 
effects of from Egypt and Assyria, but have much improved 
odes ste thy upon what they learnt (p. 987): that the Greeks at 
in this first were acquainted only with the three gopai— 
a the outer or sidereal sphere (’AmAav7)s), the Sun, and 
the Moon—but unacquainted with the other five or planetary 
opal, which they first learned from these foreigners, though 
not the names of the planets (p. 986): that all these eight were 
alike divine, fraternal agents, partakers in the same rational 
nature, and making up altogether the divine Kéopos: that 
those who did not recognise all the eight as divine, consum- 
mately rational, and revolving with perfectly uniform movement, 
were guilty of impiety (p. 985 E): that these kosmical, divine, 
rational agents taught to mankind arithmetic and the art of 
numeration (p. 988 B) : that soul, or plastic, demiurgic, cognitive 
force (p. 981 C), was an older and more powerful agent in the 
universe than body—but that there were two varieties of soul, 
a good and bad, of which the good variety was the stronger: the 
good variety of soul produced all the good movements, the bad 
variety produced all the bad movements (p. 988 D, E): that in 
studying astronomy, a man submitted himself to the teaching 
of this good soul and these divine agents, from whom alone he 
could learn true wisdom and piety (pp. 989 B—990 A): that this 
study, however, must be conducted not with a view to know the 
times of rising and setting of different stars (like Hesiod) but to 
be able to understand and follow the eight mepupopds (p. 990 
B). 


1 Plat. Epinom. pp. 984 D—985 D. 2 Plat. Epinom. pp. 982 D, 983 C. 
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To understand these—especially the five planetary and difficult 
mepupopas—arithmetic must also be taught, not in the 
concrete, but in the abstract (p. 990 C, D), to under- 
stand how much the real nature of things is deter- 
mined by the generative powers and combination of 
Odd and Even Number. Next, geometry also must a ec 
be studied, so as to compare numbers with plane and solid 
figures, and thus to determine proportions between two numbers 
which are not directly commensurable. The varieties of pro- 
portion, which are marvellously combined, must be understood 
—first arithmetical and geometrical proportions, the arithmetical 
proportion increasing ‘by equal addition (1 + 1 = 2), or the point 
into a line—then the geometrical proportion by way of multi- 
plication (2 X 2=4; 4X 2=8), or the line raised into a surface, 
and the surface raised into a cube. Moreover there are two 
other varieties of proportion (rd jpedAvoy or sesquialterum, and 
rd énirpiroy or sesquitertium) both of which occur in the numbers 
between the ratio of 6 to 12 (4.¢. 9 is rd Hycdduov of 6, or 9=6 + $; 
again 8 is, rd émirperoy of 6, or 8 = 6 + §). This last is harmonic 
proportion, when there are three terms, of which the third is as 
much greater than the middle, as the middle is greater than the 
first (3 : 4 : 6)—six is greater than four by one-third of six, while 
four is greater than three by one-third of three (p. 991 A). 

Lastly, having thus come to comprehend the general forms of 
things, we must bring under them properly the visible 


<a ; eh : When th 
individuals in nature ; and in this process interroga- eneral 
tion and cross-examination must be applied (Pp. 991 C). ary 
We must learn to note the accurate regularity with Leow agers’ 
which time brings all things to maturity, and we ticular fn 
shall find reason to believe that all things are full pe rege 
of Gods (p. 991 D). We shall come to perceive that be beonghs 


there is one law of proportion pervading every geo- 

metrical figure, every numerical series, every harmonic combi- 
nation, and all the celestial rotations: one and the same bond 
of union among all (p. 991 E). These sciences, whether difficult 
or easy, must be learnt: for without them no happy nature will 
be ever planted in our cities (p. 992 A). The man who learns 
all this will be the truly wise and happy man, both in this life 
and after it; only a few men can possibly arrive at such happi- 
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ness (p. 992 C). But it is these chosen few who, when they 
become Elders, will compose our Nocturnal Council, and main- 
tain unimpaired the perpetual purity of the Platonic City. 

Such then is the answer given by the Epinomis, to the ques- 


Question as 
to education 
of the Noc- 
turnal 
Council is 
answered in 
the Epi- 
nomis. 


1In connection with the treatise 
called Epinomis, the question arises, 
What were the modifications which 
Plato’s astronomical doctrines under- 
went during the latter years of his 
life? In what respect did they come 
to differ from what we read in the 
Platonic Timzeus, where a geocentric 


system is proclaimed: whether we 
suppose (as Boeckh and others do) that 
the Earth is represented as stationary 


at the centre—or (as I suppose) that 
the Earth is represented as fastened to 
the centre of the kosmical axis, and 
revolving with it. The Epinomis de- 
livers a geocentric system also. 

Now it is upon this very point that 
Plato’s opinions are said to have 
changed towards the close of his life. 
He came to repent that he had assigned 
to the Earth the central place in the 
system ; and to conceive that place as 
belonging properly to something else, 
some other better (or more powerful) 
body. This is a curious statement, 
made in two separate ge aig by Plu- 
tarch, and in one of the two passages 
with reference to Theophrastus as his 
witness (Plutarch, Vit. Numa, c. 11; 
Platonic. Quest. 8, p. 1006 C). 

Boeckh (Untersuchungen iiber das 
Kosmische System des Platon, pp. 144- 
149) and Martin (Etudes sur le Timée, 
ii. 91) discredit the statement ascribed 
by Plutarch to Theophrastus. But I 
see no sufficient ground for such dis- 
credit. Sir George Lewis remarks 
very truly (Historical Survey of the 
Astronomy of the Ancients, p. 143) :— 
**The testimony of Theophrastus, the 
disciple of Aristotle, and nearly his 
contemporary, has great weight on 
this point. The ground of the opinion 
alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine 
mentioned by Aristotle, that the centre 
is the most dignified place, and that 


tion left unanswered in the Leges. 
factory it may appear, to those who look for nothing 
but what is admirable in Plato—I believe it to re- 
present the latest views of his old age, when dialectic 
had given place in his mind to the joint ascendancy 
of theological sentiment and Pythagorean arithmetic.’ 


: 


However unsatis- 


the earth is not the first in dignity 
among the heavenly bodies. It has 
no reference to observed phenomena, 
and is not founded on inductive 
scientific arguments. . . . The doctrine 
as to the superior dignity of the central 
place, and of the impropriety of as- 
signing the most dignified station to 
the earth, was of Pythagorean origin 
and was probably combined with the 
Philolaic cosmology.” 

This remark of Sir George Lewis 
deserves attention, not merely from the 
proper value which he assigns to the 
testimony of Theophrastus, but because 
he confines himself to the exact matter 
which Theophrastus affirmed ; viz., that 
Plato in his old age came to repent of 
his own cosmical views on one parti- 
cular point and on one special ground. 
Theophrastus does not tell us what it 
was that Plato supposed to be in the 
centre, after he had become convinced 
that it was too dignified a place for 
the earth. Plato may have come to 
adopt the positive opinion of Philolaus 
(that of a central fire) as well as the 
negative opinion (that the Earth was 
not the central body). But we cannot 
affirm that he did adopt either this 
positive opinion or any other positive 
opinion upon that point. I take Theo- 
phrastus to have affirmed exactly what 
Plutarch makes him affirm, and no 
more: that Plato came to repent of 
having assigned to the earth the central 
place which did not befit it, and to 
account the centre the fit place ‘‘for 
some other body better than the Earth,” 
yet without defining what that other 
body was. If Theophrastus had named 
what the other body was, surely Plu- 
tarch would never have suppressed 
the specific designation to make room 
for the vague érépw tivi Kpeirrou. 

There is thus, in my judgment, 
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Assuming that the magistrates of the Nocturnal Council have 


gone through the course of education prescribed in 
the Epinomis, and have proved themselves unim- 
peachable on the score of orthodoxy—will they be 
able to solve the main problem which he has imposed 
upon them at the close of the Leges? There, as else- 
where, he proclaims a problem as indispensable to be 
solved, but does not himself furnish any solution. 
What is the common property, or point of similarity 
between Prudence, Courage, Temperance, Justice—by 
reason of which each is termed Virtue ? 
the characteristic points of difference, by reason of i 
which Virtue sometimes receives one of these names, 


sometimes another ? 


Problem 
which the 
Nocturnal 
Council are 
required to 
solve, What 
is the com- 
mon pro- 
in fa 
ence, 
Courage, 
Temper- 


What are 


Virtue? 


The proper way of answering this question has been much 


debated, from Plato’s day down to the present. 
is one of the fundamental problems of Ethical Philo- 


sophy. 


The subjective matter of fact, implied by every one 
who designates an act or a person as virtuous, is an 
approving or admiring sentiment which each man 
knows in his own bosom. But Plato assumes that 


ground for believing that Plato in his 
old age (after the publication of the 
Treatise De Legibus) came to distrust 
the geocentric dogma which he had 
reviously supported ; but we do not 
ow whether he mi 2 te any other 
dogma in place of it. The geocentric 
doctrine passed to the Epinomis as a 
continuation of the Treatise De Legi- 
bus. The phrase which Plutarch cites 
from Theophrastus deserves notice— 
@cdhpactos S& Kal mpoorrroper TH 
TlAdtwvt mpeoBurépw yevonévm met a- 
meAety, te mpooynKkoveay amodovtt 
fh yi Tiv méonv xopav Tod TavTds. 
Plato. repented. oever reads the 
Treatise De Legibus (especially Books 
vii. and x.) will see that Plato at that 
period of his life considered astro- 
nomical errors as not merely errors, 
but heresies offensive to the Gods; 
and that he denounced those who sup- 
orted such errors as impious. 
lato came afterwards to alter his 
astronomical views, he would repent 
of his own previous views as of a 
heresy. He came to believe that he 


It The only 


st s 
ro y 
hat all of 
them are 
essential to 
the main- 
tenance of 
society, and 
tend to pro- 
mote human 


had rated the dignity of the Earth too 
high ; and we can see how this change 
of view may have been occasioned. 
Earth was looked upon by him, as 
well as by many others, in two 
tinct points of view. 1. Asa cosmical 
body, divine, and including rovs x@o- 
viovs Oeovs. 2 As one of the four 
elements, along with water, air, and 
fire; in which sense it was s 
together with Ai@o, and had d - 
ingideasassociated with it (Plato, Apol. 
Sokr. p. 26 D). These two meanings 
not merely distinct but even opposed 
to each other, occur in the very same 
sentence of De Legibus, x. p. 886 D. 
The elemental sense of Earth was 
brought prominently forward by those 
reasoners whom Plato refu in 
Book x.: and the effect of such rea- 
sonings upon him was, that though he 
still regarded Earth asa gn e no 
ar continued to regard h as 
worthy of the cosmical post of honour. 
At that , however, he might well 
consider himself excused from broach- 
ing any new positive theory. 
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securityand there is, besides this, an objective connotation: a 
happiness. ‘ ‘ ‘4 
common object or property to which such sentiment 

refers. What is that common object? I see no other except that 
which is indicated by the principle of Utility: I mean that 
principle which points out Happiness and Unhappiness, not 
merely of the agent himself, but also of others affected or liable 
to be affected by his behaviour, as the standard to which these 
denominations refer. Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice, 
all tend to prevention and mitigation of unhappiness, and to 
increase of happiness, as well for the agent himself as for the 
society surrounding him. The opposite qualities—Timidity, 
Imprudence, Intemperance, Injustice—tend with equal cer 
tainty either to increase positively the unhappiness of the agent 
and of society, or to remove the means for warding it off or abating 
it. Indeed there is a certain minimum of all the four—Courage, 
Prudence, Temperance, Justice—without which or below which 
neither society could hold together, nor the life of the individual 
agent himself could be continued. 

Here then is one answer at least to the question of ,Plato. 
Pnikeas Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice—all of them 

y of : , 
the four Op- mental attributes of rational voluntary agents—have 
posite quai; also the common property of being, in a certain 
—— hap- minimum degree, absolutely essential to the life of 
the agent and the maintenance of society—and of 

being, above that degree, tutelary against the suffering, and 
beneficial to the happiness, of both. This tutelary or beneficent 
tendency is the common objective property signified by the 
general term Virtue; and is implicated with the subjective pro- 
perty before mentioned—the sentiment of approbation. The 
four opposite qualities are designated by the general term Vice 
or Defect, connoting both maleficent tendency and the sentiment 
of disapprobation. 

This proposition will be farther confirmed, if we look at all 
Acertain the four qualities—Courage, Prudence, Temperance, 
measure of Justice—in another point of view. Taking them in 


virtuesis_ their reference to Virtue, each of them belongs to 


uired. In ,,. : 
deine of Virtue as a part to the whole, not as one species 


re 
ju 


1 Compare Plato, Legg. i. p. 629 B, —éixaocvvy Kai swhpocivyn Kat dpdovy- 
where he describes rnv Evuracay apethv as cis TavTov éAMovTca wet avdpeias? 
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contradistinguished from and excluding other species. particular 
The same person may have, and ought to have, a gated by 
certain measure of all: he will not be called virtuous {<b there 


: is always a 
unless he has a measure of all. Excellence in any tacit reason 
one will not compensate for the entire absence of the or benefit in 
others. pened 


A just and temperate man will not be accounted 
virtuous, if (to use an Aristotelian simile) he be so extravagantly 
timid as to fear every insect that flits by, or the noise of a mouse. 
All probability of beneficent results from his agency is effaced by 
this capital defect : and it is the probability of such results which 
constitute his title to be called virtuous. 

When we speak of the four as qualities or attributes of men (as 
Plato does in this treatise, while considering the proper type of 
character which the lawgiver should aim at forming) we speak of 
them in the abstract—that is, making abstraction of particular 
circumstances, and regarding only what is common to most men 
in most situations. But in the realities of life these particulars 
are always present: there is a series of individual agents and 
patients, acts and sufferings, each surrounded by its own distinct 
circumstances and situation. Now in each of these situations an 
agent is held responsible for the consequences of his acts, when 
they are such as he knows and foresees, or might by reasonable 
care know and foresee. An officer who (like Charles XII. at 
Bender) marches up without necessity at the head of a corporal’s 
guard to attack a powerful hostile army of good soldiers, exhibits 
the maximum of courage : but his act, far from being commended 
as virtue, must be blamed as rashness, or pitied as folly. Ifa 
friend has deposited in my care a sword or other deadly weapon 
(to repeat the very case put by Sokrates*), justice requires me to 
give it back to him when he asks for it. Yet if, at the time when 
he asks, he be insane, and exhibits plain indications of being about 
to employ it for murderous purposes, my just restoration of it 
will not be commended as an act of virtue. When we look at 


also pp. 630 C-E, 631 A, where he p. 1148, a. 8; Politic. vii. 1, » 1823, 

eaadaiere all these as ar dperis, a. 29. nay Wodjoy wis + + - bodies Tas 

= pornos - =o of the four mapametopévas putas. 

and dvdpeta as the last. 2 Plato, Republic, i. p. 331 ©; 
See also iii. pp. 688 B, 696 C-D, iv. xenoph. hea. iv. 2, 17; Cicero, De 

D7 Officiis, iii. 25. 


. 705 D. : 
1 Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. vii. 6, 
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these four qualities—Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice—not 
in the abstract, but in reference to particular acts, agents, and 
situations—we find that before a just or courageous act can be 
considered to deserve the name of Virtue, there is always a tacit 
supposition, that no considerable hurt to innocent persons is likely 
or predictable from it in the particular case. The sentiment of 
approbation, implied in the name Virtue, will not go along 
with the act, if in the particular case it produce a certain 
amount of predictable mischief. This is another property common 
to all the four attributes of mind—Courage, Prudence, Temper- 
ance, Justice :—and forming one of the conditions under which 
they become entitled to the denomination of Virtue. 

In the first books of the Leges, Plato! puts forward Courage, 
Prudence, Temperance, Justice, as the parts or sorts 


Plato pl 
ese four of Virtue: telling us that the natural rectitude of laws 


these four 

the highest consists in promoting, not any one of the four sepa- 
‘ale of i, ‘ately, but all the four together in their due subordina- 
or Bona,on tion. He classifies good things (Bona or Expetenda) 
ine ground in a triple scale of value? First, and best of all, come 
other Bona the mental attributes—which he calls divine—Pru- 
flow from dence or Intelligence, Temperance, Justice, and Courage: 


Second, or second best, come the attributes of body— 
health, strength, beauty, activity, manual dexterity: Third, or 
last, come the extraneous advantages, Wealth, Power, Family- 
Position, &c. It is the duty of the lawgiver to employ his utmost 
care to ensure to his citizens the first description of Bona (the 
mental attributes)—upon which (Plato says) the second and third 
description depend, so that if the first are ensured, the second and 
third will be certain to follow: while if the lawgiver, neglecting 
the first, aims at the second and third exclusively or principally, 
he will miss all three.’ Here we see, that while Plato assigns the 


dya0d. This recognition of ‘“‘tria 


1 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 627 D, 631 A-C. } 
genera Bonorum” is sometimes quoted 


2 Plato, Legg. i. p. 631 B-D, iii. p. 


697 B. This tripartite classification 
of Bona differs altogether from the 
tripartite classification of Bona given 
at the commencement of the second 
book of the Republic. But it agrees 
with that, the “‘tria genera Bonorum,” 
distinguished by Aristotle in the first 
Book of the Nikomachean Ethics (p. 
1098, b. 12), among which 7a epi 
wuxnv were xvpidtatra Kai padtora 


as an opinion characteristic of the 
Peripatetics; but Aristotle himself 
declares it to be ancient and acknow- 
ledged, and we certainly have it here 
in Plato. 
3 Plato, Legg. i. p. 631 C. xprnrar 
5° &k Tav Ociwv Odrepa, Kai édv peév 
déxntai Tis Ta welGova WOALS, KTaTAL Kat 
Ta €AaTTOVA* ei SE MH, OTépeTar amor. 
The same doctrine is declared by 
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highest scale of value to the mental attributes, he justifies such 
preference by assuring us that they are the essential producing 
causes of the other sorts of Bona. His assurance is even given 
in terms more unqualified than the realities of life will bear 
out. 


When Plato therefore proclaims it as the great desideratum for 


his Supreme Council, that they shall understand the 
common relation of the four great mental attributes 


In thus di- 
recting the 


(Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice) to each rng ea | 
other as well as to the comprehensive whole, Virtue— bog com- 
he fastens their attention on the only common property perty of the 
which the four can be found to possess: ie. that they pyar yztues 
are mental attributes required in every one for the reat 
security and comfort of himself and of society. To necessity of 
ward off or mitigate the suffering, and to improve the the security 
comfort of society, is thus inculcated as the main and and happi- 

constant end for them to keep in view. It is their archos 
prescribed task, to preserve and carry forward that &% the para- 


which he as lawgiver had announced as his purpose 
in the beginning of the Leges. 


In thus taking leave of Plato, at the close of his longest, 


latest, and most affirmative composition, it is satis- 
factory to be able to express unqualified sympathy 
with this main purpose which, as departing lawgiver, 
he directs his successors to promote. But to these 


But he en- 


joins also 


other objec- 
tionable 
ends. 


salutary directions, unfortunately, he has attached others noway 
connected with them except by common feelings of reverence 
in his own mind—and far less deserving of sympathy. He 
requires that his own religious belief shall be erected into a 
peremptory orthodoxy, and that heretics shall be put down by 
the severest penalties. Now a citizen might be perfectly just, 
temperate, brave, and prudent—and yet dissent altogether from 
the Platonic creed. For such a citizen—the counterpart of 
Sokrates at Athens—no existence would be possible in the 
Platonic community. 

We must farther remark that, even when Plato’s ends are 


Sokrates in the Platonic Apology, pp. «at raAAa « 
29-80. Aéywv, Ste ovVK EK XPHMATWY Kal idig Kai 
dperh yiyverar, ddd’ ef dperis xXpfeara 


Kal TaAAa dyaba Trois avOpwmrots aravra 
Sruooig (30 B). 
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aia unexceptionable, the amount of interference which 
of Plato— he employs to accomplish them is often extravagant. 
son ofthe AS a Constructor, he carries the sentiment of his 
Platonic own infallibility—which in a certain measure every 
with lawgiver must assume—to an extreme worthy only 
of the kings of the Saturnian age:’ manifesting the 
very minimum of tolerance for that enquiring individual reason 
of which his own negative dialogues remain as immortal master- 
pieces. We trace this intolerance through all the dialogue 
Leges. Even when he condescends to advise and persuade, he 
speaks rather in the tone of an encyclical censor, than of one 
who has before him a reasonable opponent to be convinced. 
The separate laws proposed by Plato are interesting to read, as 
illustrating antiquity: but most of them are founded on existing 
Athenian law. Where they depart from it, they depart as often 
for the worse as for the better—so far as I can pretend to judge. 
And in spite of all the indisputable defects, political and judicial, 
of that glorious city, where Plato was born and passed most of 
his days—it was, in my judgment, preferable to his Magnétic 
city, as to all the great objects of security, comfort, recreation, 
and enjoyment. Athens was preferable, even for the ordinary 
citizen: but for the men of free, inquisitive, self-thinking, minds 
—the dissentient minority, who lived upon that open speech of 
which Athenian orators and poets boasted—it was a condition 
of existence: since the Platonic censorship would have tolerated 
neither their doctrines nor their persons. 


1 Plato, Politikus, pp. 271 E, 275 A-C. 
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APPENDIX. 


Since the commencement of the present century, with its increased 
critical study of Plato, different and opposite opinions have been 
maintained by various authors respecting the genuineness or spurious- 
ness of the Treatise De Legibus. Schleiermacher (Platons Werke, Li 
p. 51) admitted it asa genuine work of Plato, but ranked it among 
the Nebenwerke, or outlying dialogues: i.¢., as a work that did not 
form an item or stepping-stone in the main Platonic philosophical 
series (which Schleiermacher attempts to lay out according to a system 
of internal sequence and gradual development), but was composed 
separately, in general analogy with the later or more constructive 
portion of that series. On the other hand, Ast (Platons Leben und 
Schriften, pp. 376-392) distinctly maintains that the Treatise De 
Legibus is not the composition of Plato, but of one of his scholars and 
contemporaries, perhaps Xenokrates or the Opuntian Philippus. Ast 
supports this opinion by many internal grounds, derived from a com- 
parison of the treatise with other Platonic dialogues. 

Zeller (in his Platonische Studien, Tubingen, 1839, pp. 1-144) dis- 
cussed the same question in a more copious and elaborate manner, and 
declared himself decidedly in favour of Ast’s opinion—that the Treatise 
De Legibus was not the work of Plato, but of one among his immediate 
scholars. But in his History of Grecian Philosophy (vol. ii. pp. 348- 
615-641, second edition), Zeller departs from this judgment, and pro- 
nounces the Treatise to be a genuine work of Plato—the last form of 
his philosophy, modified in various ways. 

Again, Suckow (in his work, Die wissenschaftliche und kiinstle- 
rische Form der Platonischen Schriften, Berlin, 1855, I. pp. 111-118 
seq.) advocates Zeller’s first opinion—that the Treatise De Legibus is 
not the work of Plato. 

Lastly, Stallbaum, in the Prolegomena prefixed to his edition of the 
Treatise, strenuously vindicates its Platonic authorship. This is also 
the opinion of Boeckh and K. F. Hermann; and was, moreover, the 
opinion of all critics (I believe) anterior to Ast. 
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To me, I confess, it appears that the Treatise De Legibus is among 
the best authenticated works of the Platonic collection. I do not 
know what better positive proof can be tendered than the affirmation 
of Aristotle in his Politics—distinct and unqualified, mentioning both 
the name of the author and the title of the work, noting also the rela- 
tion in which it stood to the Republic, both as a later composition of 
the same author, and as discrepant on some points of doctrine, analo- 
gous on others. This in itself is the strongest primd facie evidence, 
not to be rebutted, except by some counter-testimony, or by some 
internal mark of chronological impossibility : moreover, it coincides 
with the consentient belief of all the known ancient authors later than 
Aristotle—such as Zeno the Stoic, who composed a treatise in seven 
books—IIpds rods TAdrwvos Népovs (Diog. Laert. vii. 36), Perszus, 
the Alexandrine critics, Cicero, Plutarch, &c. (Stallbaum, Prolegg. p. 
xliv.) Aristophanes Grammaticus classified both Leges and Epinomis 
as Plato’s works. The arguments produced in Zeller’s Platonische 
Studien, to show that Aristotle may have been mistaken in his 
assertion, are of little or no force. Nor will it be material to the 
present question, even if we concede to Zeller and Suckow another 
point which they contend for—that the remarks of Aristotle upon 
Plato’s opinions are often inaccurate at least, if not unfair. For 
here Aristotle is produced in court only as a witness to authenticity. 

Among the points raised by Suckow, there is indeed one, which if it 
were made out, would greatly invalidate, if not counterbalance, the 
testimony of Aristotle. Suckow construes the passage in the Oration 
of Isokrates ad Philippum (p. 84, § 14)—épolws of rovodrou rév Ad yor 
dkvpot Tuyxdvovow svres Tois vdpo.s Kal Tais ToduTeLas Tais bd TOY 
copirtay yeypaypévais—as if it alluded to the Platonic Republic, 
and to the Treatise De Legibus; but as if it implied, at the same 
time, that the two treatises were not composed by the same author, 
but by different authors, indicated by the plural coducréy. If this 
were the true meaning of Isokrates, we should then have Aristotle dis- 
tinctly contradicted by another respectable contemporary witness, 
which would of course much impair the value of his testimony. 

But Stallbaum (p. lii.) disputes altogether the meaning ascribed by 
Suckow to the words of Isokrates, and contends that the plural 
codicray noway justifies the hypothesis of a double authorship. So 
far, I think, he is decidedly right: and this clears away the only one 
item of counter-testimony which has yet been alleged against Aristotle 
as a witness. Stallbaum, indeed, goes a step farther. He contends 
that the passage above cited from Isokrates is an evidence on his side, 
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and against Suckow: that Isokrates alludes to Plato as author of 
both Republic and Leges, and thus becomes available as a second con- 
temporary witness, confirming the testimony of Aristotle. This is less 
certain ; yet perhaps supposable. We may imagine that Isokrates, 
when he composed the passage, had in his mind Plato pre-eminently— 
then recently dead at a great age, and the most illustrious of all the 
Sophists who had written upon political theory. The vague and 
undefined language in which Isokrates speaks, however, sets forth, by 
contrast, the great evidentiary value of Aristotle’s affirmation, which 
is distinct and specific in the highest degree, declaring Plato to be the 
author of Leges, 

To contradict this affirmation—an external guarantee of unusual 
force—Zeller produces a case of internal incredibility. The Legg. 
cannot be the work of Plato (he argues) because of the numerous dis- 
parities and marked inferiority of style, handling, and doctrine, which 
are very frequently un-Platonic, and not seldom anti-Platonic, Whoever 
will read the Platonische Studien, will see that Zeller has made out a 
strong case of this sort, set forth with remarkable ability and 
ingenuity. Indeed, the strength of the case, as to internal discre- 
pancy, is fully admitted by his opponent Stallbaum, who says in 
general terms (Prolegg. vol. ii. p. v.)—‘* Argumentatio quidem ac 
disserendi ratio, que in Legibus regnat, ubi considerata fuerit paullo 
accuratius, dubitare nemo sané poterit, quin multa propria ac peculiaria 
habere judicanda sit, que ab aliorum libroram Platonicorum usu et 
consuetudine longissimé recedant”. He then proceeds to enumerate 
in detail many serious points of discrepancy. See the second part (ch. 
xv.) of his Prolegomena, prefixed to Book v. Legg., and in Prolegg. to 
his edition of 1859, pp. lv.-lix. But in spite of such undeniable force 
of internal improbability, Stallbaum still maintains that the Treatise 
is really the work of Plato. Of course, he does not admit that the 
whole of the internal evidence is nothing but discrepancy. He points 
out also much that is homogeneous and Platonic. 

I agree with his conclusion (which is also the subsequent conclusion 
of Zeller) respecting the authorship of Legg. To me the testimony of 
Aristotle appears conclusive. But when I perceive how strong are the 
grounds for doubt, so long as we discuss the question on grounds of 
internal evidence simply (that is, by comparison with other Platonic 
dialogues)—while yet such doubts are over-ruled, by our fortunately 
possessing incontestable authenticating evidence ab extra—an inference 
suggests itself to me, of which Platonic critics seem for the most part 
unconscious. I mean the great fallibility of reasonings founded simply 
on internal evidence, for the soy ser disproving authenticity, where 

4—2 
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we have no external evidence, contemporary or nearly contemporary, 
to controul them. In this condition are the large majority of the 
dialogues. I do not affirm that such reasonings are never to be 
trusted ; but I consider them eminently fallible. To compare together 
the various dialogues, indeed, and to number as well as to weigh the 
various instances of analogy and discrepancy between them, is a process 
always instructive. Itis among the direct tasks and obligations of the 
critic. But when, after detecting discrepancies, more or less grave 
and numerous, he proceeds to conclude, that the dialogue in which 
they occur cannot have been composed by Plato, he steps upon ground 
full of hypothesis and uncertainty. Who is to fix the limit of admis- 
sible divergence between the various compositions of a man like Plato ? 
Who can determine what changes may have taken place in Plato's 
opinions, or point of view, or intellectual powers—during a long 
literary life of more than fifty years, which we know only in mere 
outline? Considering that Plato systematically lays aside his own 
personal identity, and speaks only under the assumed names of 
different expositors, opponents, and respondents—which of us can 
claim to possess a full and exhaustive catalogue of all the diverse 
phases of Platonism, so as to make sure that some unexpected variety 
has no legitimate title to be ranked among them ? 

For my part, I confess that these questions appear to me full of 
doubt and difficulty. I am often surprised at the confidence with 
which critics, upon the faith of internal evidence purely and simply, 
pronounce various dialogues of the Platonic collection to be spurious. 
A lesson of diffidence may be learnt from the Leges: which, if internal 
evidence alone were accessible, would stand among the questionable 
items of the Platonic catalogue—while it now takes rank among the 
most unquestionable, from the complete external certificate which has 
been fortunately preserved to us. 

Stallbaum, who maintains the authenticity of the Platonic Leges, 
disallows altogether that of the Epinomis. In his long and learned 
Prolegg. (vol. iii. p. 441-470), he has gone over the whole case, and 
stated at length his reasons for this opinion. I confess that his 
reasons do not satisfy me. If, on the faith of those reasons, I rejected 
the Epinomis, I should also on the grounds stated by Ast and Zeller 
reject the Leges. The reasons against the Leges are of the same 
character and tenor as those against the Epinomis, and scarce at all 
less weighty. Respecting both of them, it may be shown that they 
are greatly inferior in excellence to the Republic and the other master- 
pieces of the Platonic genius, and that they contain points of doctrine 
and reasoning different from what we read in other Platonic works. 
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But when, from these premisses, I am called upon to admit that they 
are not the works of Plato, I cannot assent either about the one or the 
other. I have already observed that I expect to find among his 
genuine compositions, some inferior in merit, others dissentient in 
doctrine—especially in compositions admitted to belong to his oldest 
age. All critics from Aristophanes down to Tennemann, have ad- 
mitted the Epinomis as genuine: and when Stallbaum contends that 
Diogenes mentions doubts on the point entertained even in antiquity 
—I think he is not warranted by the words of that author, iii. 37: 
€vioi-tre aol sre Pidummos 6 Oroivrios rods Néyovs avrod (IAd- 
Toavos) peréyparey bvras év Knp@* tovrov dé kal tiv "Exwopida 
gacly eivat, I do not think we can infer from these words anything 
more than this—that ‘‘ Philippus transcribed the Epinomis also out of 
the waxen tablet as he had transcribed the Leges”. The persons 
(whosoever they were—éyio.) to whom Diogenes refers, considered 
Philippus as in part the author of the Nduou; because he had first 
transcribed them in a legible form from the rough original, and might 
possibly have introduced changes of his own in the transcription. If 
they had meant to distinguish what he did in respect to the Leges, 
from what he did in respect to the Epinomis: if they had meant to 
assert that he transcribed the Leges, but that he composed the 
Epinomis as an original addition of his own ; I think they would have 
employed, not the conjunction xal, but some word indicating contrast 
and antithesis, 

But even if we concede that the persons here alluded to by Diogenes 
did really believe, that the Epinomis was the original composition of 
Philippus and not of Plato—we must remember that all the critics of 
antiquity known to us believed the contrary—that it was the genuine 
work of Plato. In particular, Aristophanes Grammaticus acknow- 
ledges it as such ; enrolling it in one trilogy with the Minos and the 
Leges. The testimony of Aristophanes, and the records of the 
Alexandrine Library in his time, greatly outweigh the suspicions of | 
the unknown critics alluded to by Diogenes; even if we admit that 
those critics did really conceive the Epinomis as an actual composition 
of Philippus, 


THE END. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 





ABSOLUTE. 


A. 


ABSOLUTE and relative, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 n.;_ of 
Xenophanes, 18; of Parmenides, 
20-24, 66; agrees with Kant’s, 21; 
of Herakleitus, 29; and Par- 
menides opposed, 87; of Anaxa- 

oras, homeceomeries, 59 2”; of 
emokritus, 71, 80; of Zeno, 93 
101; Gorgias the Leontine reasoned 
against, as ens or entia, 103; and 
relative, antithetised by Plato in 
regard to the beautiful, ii. 54; Plato’s 
argument against, iii, 204, 227; 
to Plato the only real, 385; an ob- 
jective, impossible, 294 n., 298 n. ; 
see Relative. 


ABSTRACT, dialectic deals with, rhe- 
toric with concrete, ii. 52, 53; and 
concrete aggregates, ib.; terms, 
debates about meaning, iii. 76-78 ; 
different views of Aristotle an 
Plato, 76; and concrete, difference 
Po conspicuous in Plato’s time, 


ACADEMY, the, i. 254; decorations, 
269 n.; Platonic school removed, 
87 B.C., 265 n.; library founded for 
use of inmates and special visitors, 
278 n.; Cicero on negative vein of, 
131 n. 


ACHILLEUS, and the tortoise, i. 97; 
2 by Hippias to Odysseus, 
. 56. 


Acoustics, to be studied b applying 
arithmetical relations an eories, 


iv. 74. 
ACTUAL and potential, Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction, iii. 185 n., iv. 139. 
*ASuxi}para, iv. 367, 368. 


ARLIAN, ii. 85 n. 

ASSCHINES, SOKRATICUS, dialogues of, 
i. 112, 114 2., 115, 211 n.; Lysias’ 
oration against, 112. 

ARSCULAPIUS, belief in, ii. 418 x. 





ALKIBIADEs. 


AETHIOPS, i. 195. 

AFFIRMATIVE, see Negative. 

AGGREGATE, see Whole. 

Aiéws, meaning, ii. 269 n. 

Atc@nors, relation to émorjpy, iii. 
164 n.; conceptions of Aristotle 
and Plato compared, ib.; connected 
by Plato with dicow, iv. 235 n.; see 
Sense. 

*Axodacia, derivation, iii. 302 n. 

*AAnGeva, derivation, iii. 302 x. 

ALEXANDER of Aphrodisias, 
Chance, i. 148 n, 


ALEXANDRIAN MUSEUM founded as a 
copy of the Platonic and Aristotelic 
povocta at Athens, i. 277; date 
of foundation, 280; Demetrius 
Phalereus chief agent in its esta- 
blishment, i.; its contents, 275; 
rapid accumulation of books, i. ; 
under charge of Aristophanes, 273; 
contained Plato’s works before time 
of Aristophanes, 274; editions of 
Plato issued, 295; its authority 
yeas by ancient critics, 297, 


on 


ALEXIS, iii. 387 n. 

ALKIBIADES, when young, frequented 
Sokrates’ society, ii. ; attach- 
ment of Sokrates to, iii. 8; fitness 
as ideal in Alkibiadés J. and JI. 
ii. 22; see Alkibiadés I. and iJ. and 


Symposion. 


20 n.; the Platonic picture an ideal, 
22; illustrates 
method in 

as 7; actual 
effects of dialectic, 11; 
with Xenophontic dialogues, 21, 
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ALLEGORICAL. 


29; Alkibiadés as Athenian ad- 
viser, 2; advises on war and 
peace, his standard the just and 
unjust, 3; whence knowledge of 
it, 4; from the multitude, their 
judgment worthless, 5; the expe- 
dient and inexpedient substituted, 
6; the just identified with the 
ood, honourable, expedient, 7; 
ignorance of Athenian statesmen, 
eulogy of Spartan and Persian 
kings, 8; ibiadés must be- 
come good—for what end and how, 
8-10; confesses his ignorance, 10; 
will never leave Sokrates, 12; 
Delphian maxim —the mind the 
self, 11; self-knowledge, from look- 
ing into other minds—is temperance, 
11; situation in Second, 12; danger 
of prayer for mischievous gifts—most 
men unwise, 2b.; instances of in- 
jurious gifts—mischiefs of ignorance, 
14; depend on the subject-matter, 
ib.; few wise public counsellors, 
why called wise, 15; special accom- 
lishments often hurtful, if no know- 
edge of the good, 16; Sokrates on 
prayer and sacrifice, ib.; Sokrates’ 
purpose, to humble presumptuous 
youths, 21; his mission against 
false persuasion of knowledge, 24 ; 
his positive solutions illusory, 26-7 ; 
opinion embraces all varieties of 
knowledge save of the good, 30; 
the good, how known—unsolved, 31. 


ALLEGORICAL interpretation of poets, 
ii, 285 ; see Mythe. 


*Advria, the Good, iii. 338 .; not 
identical with pleasure, 353, 877; 
and pleasure included in Hedonists’ 
end, ib.; is a negative condition 
intermediate between pleasure and 
pain, iv. 86. 

AMABILE PRIMUM, ii. 181, 191; ap- 
proximates to Idea of Good, 192; 
the Good, 194; compared with 
Aristotle’s prima amicitia, ib. 

‘Auaptimara, iv. 367, 368. 

AMAZONS, iv. 196. 

ANA of philosophers, i. 153 2. 


ANALOGICAL and generic wholes, ii. 
47, 193 n., iii. 365. 

ANALOGY, Aristotle first distinguished 
Ouevuna, cuvevvua, and Kar ava- 
Aoyiap, ili. 94 n. ; see Metaphor. 

"Avaurnors different from prvjpun, iii. 
850 n. 5 see Reminiscence. 


"Avabumiacts, i. 85 n. 
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ANAXAGORAS, chiefly physical, i. 48 ; 
physics, 49; homceomeries, 48, 52 x., 
58, 55-6, 58 n.; essential intermixture 
of Demokritean atoms analogous, 
79 m».3; denied generation and 
destruction, 48; and simple bodies, 
52 n.; chaos, 50, 50 7., 54; Nous, 
relation to the homceomeries, 54-57 3 
originates rotatory movement in 
chaotic mass, 50; exercised only a 
catalytic agency, 55; alone pure 
and unmixed, 50; immaterial and 
impersonal, 56 2.; its two attri- 
butes, to move and to know, %ib.; 
compared with Herakleitus epvé- 
xov, ib.; Plato’s Idea of Good, ii. 
412; represented later as a god, 
i. 54; his own view of: it, 7.3 
theory as understood by Sokrates, 
ii. 393, 400, 402 ».; Hegel on, 
403 ».; erroneously charged with 
inconsistency, i. 56, ii. 394, 407; 
animal bodies purer than air or 
earth, i. 51; suggested partly by 
the phenomenon of animal nutri- 
tion, 53; air and fire, 52, 56 2.; 
astronomy, 57 ; his geology, meteoro 
logy, and _ physiology, 58; _ his 
heresy, Sokrates on, 413 ; threatened 
prosecution for impiety, 59; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
causes, ii. 401; opposed Empe- 
dokles’ theory of sensation, i. 58; 
theory of vision, iv. 237 ».; illu- 
sions of sense, i. 59 n.; compared 
with Empedokles, 52 relation to 
Anaximander, 54; agreement with 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 64; influence 
on Aristotle, 89. 


ANAXIMANDER, philosophy, i. 5; Infi- 

nite reproduced in chaos of Anaxa- 

oras, 54; relation to Empe- 
okles, 7b. 


ANAXIMENES, i. 7. 
ANGLER, definition of, iii. 189. 


ANIMAL bodies purer than air or earth, 
i. 51; generation, Empedokles on, 
42; Demokritus’ researches in, 75 ; 
kosmos the copy of the ’Avré¢wor, iv. 
223, 235 n., 263; genesis of inferior 
from degenerate man, 252; genesis 
of, 421. 


ANNIKERIS, i. 202. 

’Avénra, meaning, iii. 65 7. 
ANTALKIDAS, peace of, iii. 404. 
Anteraste, see Eraste. 
"AvOpwomiva, TA, iv. 302 2. | 
ANTIPATER, 1. 195. 
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ANTISTHENES. 


ANTISTHENES, works, i. 111, 115, 163 
n. ; constant friend of Sokrates, 152; 
copied manner of Sokrates in plain- 
ness and rigour, 150, 158 n. ; ethical 
not transcendental, 122, 149; and 
ascetic, 151, 160; did not borrow from 
the Veda, 159 ». ; only identical pre- 
dication possible, iii. 221, 223, 232 n., 
252, i. 165; coincidence with Plato, 
ii. 47 ».; refutation of, in Sophistes, 
iii. 223, 390 n., i. 163, 165; miscon- 
ceived the function of the copula, iii. 
221; errors due to the then imperfect 
logic, 241; fallacies of, ii. 215; not 
caricatured in Kratylus, iii. 304 n. 
322 n.; on pleasure, 389 7. ; Ney 
with Aristippus, i. 190; antipathy to 
Plato, 151, 152 »., 165; opposed Pla- 
tonic ideas, 164; the first protest of 
Nominalism against Realism, ibd. ; 
qualities non-existent without the 
mind, iii. 74 n. ; distinction of simple 
and qonenet objects, i. 171; simple 
undefinable, i+. ; Aristotle on, 172; 
Plato, ib. ; Mill, id. n. ; Aristotle on 
school of, 115; doctrines developed 
by Stoics, 198. 

ANTONINUS, MARCUS, view of death, i. 
422 n.; etymologies, iii. 308 n. ; Pius, 
compared to Sokrates, ii. 382 7., iii. 
21 2. 

AnytUvs, hostility to Sophists, ii. 240 ; 
and philosophy generally, 255. 


*Arepov, see Infinite. 


APHORISMS of Herakleitus and the 
Pythagoreans, i. 106. 


APHRODITE, influence very small in 
Platonic state, iv. 197, 359 . 


"Adpoovrn, equivoque, ii. 279. 


APOLLO, to be consulted for religious 
legislation, iv. 34, 137 ”., 325, 337 ; 
Xenophon on, i. 237; consulted by 
Xenophon under Sokrates’ advice, 
208. 


ApoLoGy,naturally the first dialogue for 
review, i. 411; authenticity, 304, 306, 
410, 422 n., ii. 421 2. 5 date, i. 8306-8, 311 
813, 330; Zeno, the Stoic, attracted 
to Athens by perusal of, 418; its 
general character, 412 ; is Sokrates’ 
real defence not intentionally altered 
410; testimony to truth o neral 
features of Sokrates’ character in, 
419 n. ; differently set forth in Kriton, 
428 ; Sokrates’ mission, to combat 
false persuasion of knowledge, 874, ii. 
24; influence of public beliefs, gene- 
rated without any ostensible author, 
i. 424; Sokrates’ judgment on poets, 
expanded, ii. 129; compared with 





ARISTOPHANES. 
Gorgias, 362 n., 368; Phaedon, 419; 
Kleitophon, iii. 421; Antigone oO 
Sophokles, i. 429, n. 


APPETITE subordinated by Plato and 


Aristotle to reason and duty, iv. 204 ; 
rere analogous to crattamen in 
s , * 


A PRIORI, Plato’s do are, i. 399; 


reasonings, Plato differs from mo- 
a ii, 251; element of cognition, 
iii. 118. 


ARCHELAUS of Macedonia, ii. 325, 333 


N., 834, 336. 


ARCHILOCHUS, censured by Hera- 


kleitus, i. 26. 


*Apery, derivation, iii. 301 ”. 

ARETE, i. 195. 

ARGOS, bad basis of government, iv 
310. 


ARGUMENTA AD HOMINEM, i. 98. 
ARISTEIDES, pupil of Sokrates, ii. 102 ; 


seer? to Gorgias, 371 n., i. 243 7.5 
belief in dreams, iii. 146 2. 


ARISTIPPUS, works, i. 111, 116 ; ethical, 


not transcendental, 122 ; discourse of 
Sokrates with, 175; the choice of 
Herakles, 177 ; Sokrates on the Good 
and Beautiful, 184; good is relative 
to human beings and wants, 185; 
relativity of ae p 8- iii. 126 n., i. 
198, 204 ; the just and honourable, by 
law, not nature, 197; prudence, a 
good from its ap leasures, 
ib. ; acted on Sokrates’ advice, 187, 
199, 201 ; iration for self-mastery, 
188 ; ethical theory, 195, 200 ”. ; com- 
ared with Diogenes and Antis- 
henes, 190; developed by Epikurus, 
198 ; scheme of life, 181, 188 ; Horace’s 
analogous, 192 n.; pleasure a gene- 
ration, iii. 378 . ; communism of 
wives, i, 189 n. ; contempt for geo- 
metry and physics, 186, 192; ta ht 
as a Sophist, 193 ; intercourse with 
Dionysius, id. ; antipathy to Xeno- 
phon, 182 n. 


ARISTOGEITON, iii. 4 7. 
ARISTOPHANES, the Euthyphron @ re- 


tort against, i. 442; connects idea of 
immorality with free thought, iv. 166; 
Sokrates in the Nubes, 230 ». ; func- 
tion of poet, 306 n. ; Nubes analogous 
to Plato’s Leges, 277; Vesp@, 298 n. 5 
Aves, 329 n. 


ARISTOPHANES ypapparexés, librarian 


at Alexandria, i. 273; labours, i. 
n.; first to arvana Platonic canon, 
286; catalogue of Plato trustworthy, 
285 ; division of Plato into trilogies, 
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ARISTOTLE. 


278; principle followed by Thra- 
syllus, 295, 299. 
ARISTOTLE and Plato represent pure 
Hellenic philosophy, i. ziv; A 
Jerome on, zv; MSS., 270, 283; 
Arabic translation, iv. 213 ”.; zoo- 
logical works, iii. 62 n.; lost Dia- 
logues, i. 262 n.; different in form 
from Plato’s, 356 n.; style, 405; 
no uniform consistency, 340 n.; re- 
lation to predecessors, 85, 91; im- 
portance of his information about 
early Greek philosophy, 85; as his- 
torian, misled by his own concep- 
tions, 24 n. ; contrasts “‘ human wis- 
dom” with primitive theology, 3 n. ; 
treatment of his predecessors com- 
— by Bacon to conduct of a 
ultan, 85 .; blames Ionic philo- 
sophy for attending to material cause 
alone, 87 ; abstractions of, compared 
with Ionians, ib. ; erroneously iden- 
tified heat with Parmenides’ ens, 24 
”.; On Zeno’s arguments, 93; on 
Anaxagorean homceomeries, 52 2. ; 
charges Anaxagoras with inconsis- 
tency, 56; relation to Empedokles 
and Anaxagoras, 89; approves of 
fundamental tenet of Diogenes of 
Apollonia, 61 ».; Demokritus often 
mentioned in, iv. 355 ».; blames 
Demokritus for omitting final causes, 
i. 73 ».; on flux of Herakleitus, iii. 
154 mn. ; accused of substituting 
physical for mental causes, ii. 401 7. ; 
cause, difference from Plato, 407; 
controversy with Megarics about 
Power, i. 135; depends on question 
of universal regularity of sequence, 
141; Megarics defended by Hobbes, 
143 ; Aristotle’s arguments not valid, 
136-9; himself concedes the doctrine, 
139 n. 3 distinction of actual and po- 
tential, iii. 135 2., i. 1389; graduation 
of causes, 142; motion, coincides 
nearly with Diodérus Kronus, 146; 
and Hobbes, ib. ; chance, 142; physics 
retrograded with, 89 n.; sphericity 
of kosmos, 25 n., iv. 225 n. ; Demiurgus 
little noticed in, 255 ; Plato’s geome- 
trical theory of the elements, 241 n. ; 
espoused and enlarged astronomical 
theory of Eudoxus, 1. 257 . ; reason 
of the kosmos, different from So- 
krates’ conception, ii. 402 ».; on 
Eudoxus, iii. 375 n., 379 n.; time, 
103 ; friend of Ptolemy Soter, i. 279 ; 
eo of Plato, 260; opposition during 
lato’s lifetime, 360 2. ; mode of al- 
luding to Plato, iii. 186 . ; on Plato’s 
lectures, i. 347; on poetical vein in 
Plato, 343, iv. 255 n.; Plato’s tendency 
' to found arguments on metaphor, 
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ARISTOTLE. 


ii. 337 7. ; ontology substratum for 
phenomenology, i. 24 n.; philoso- 
phia prima, 358 n., iii. 230 n., 382; 
materia prima, i. 72; view of logic 
of a science, different from Plato's, 
358 n.; on Plato’s ideas, 348, 360 
M., ti. 192, 194 n., 410 n., iii. 64 7., 65 
n., 66 2., 67 n., 77 2., 78, 245, 867 n., iv. 
214 n., 1. 120 n.3 generic and ana- 
logical aggregates, ii. 193, iii. 365 n. ; 
Sophistés an approximation to Ari- 
stotle’s view, 247 ; definition of ens, 
230 7., 242 n.; on the different, 238 n. ; 

artly successful in fitting on the 
ideas to facts of sense, 78; percept 
prior to the percipient, 76 7. ; con- 
ception of aic@nois, 165 n.; Plato’s 
theory of vision, iv. 237 n.; Plato’s 
doctrine of naming, iii. 286 n., 294 
n., 8325 n.; etymologies, 301 n., 307 
n., 308 n.; no analysis or classifica- 
tion of propositions before, 222; 


propositions, some true, others 
false, assumed, 249; definition of 
simple objects, i. 172; on only 


identical predication possible, 166, 
171; more careful than Plato in 
distinguishing equivoques, ii. 170, 
279 n.; equivocal meaning ofrknow, 
213 n. ; indeterminate predicates Ens, 
Unum, Idem, &c., iil. 94; first to 
attempt classification of fallacies, 
ii. 212; De Sophisticis Elenchis, 
222; first distinguished oyudévupa, 
cuvevupa, and kar’ avadoyiav, iii. 
94 n.; two methods, coincide with 
Thrasyllus’ classification, i. 363; 
basis of dialectic, 133 n.; negative 
method, its necessity as a condition 
of reasoned truth, 372 n.; distinct 
aptitudes required for dialectic, 
ii. 54; on dissecting function of 
dialectic, 70 n.; istinction of 
dialectic and eristic, 221 n.; pre- 
cepts for debate, iii. 91 ». ; Rhetoric, 
43; on Menexenus, 409 n., 412 n. 3 
distinction of ends, 374 .; good 
the object of universal desire, 372 
n.; threefold division of good, iv. 
428 n.; no common end among esta- 
blished vou.ma, iii, 282 n.3; com- 
bats Sokrates’ thesis in Memorabilia 
and Hippias Minor, ii. 67; lying 
not justifiable, iii. 386 n. ; meanings of 
justice, iv. 102; meaning of ¢vce., 
lii. 294 ». ; on opposition of natural 
and legal justice, ii. 340 n. ; nature, 
iv. 387 n. ; on Law, ii. 92 .; theory 
of politics to resist King Nomos, 
i. 392; on virtue is knowledge, 
ii. 67 n., 2907. ; divine inspiration, 
131 7.3; codia and dpdvycis, 120 x. ; 
on 7d adukety BeAtioy Tov adixetoOar, 
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ARITHMETIC. 


833 n.; treatment of come’ and 
temperance, compared with Plato’s, 
170; derivation of cwppocvvn, iii. 301 
”.; on pleasure, N., 386 n.; 
pleasure not a generation, 378 7. ; 
painless pleasures of geometry, 
357, 388 .; on intense pleasures, 
376 .; on Antisthenes, 253 n. ; 
school of Antisthenes, i. 115; on 
friendship, ii. 186; oe amicitia, 
compar with Sokrates’ amabile 
primum, 194; on Plato’s reminis- 
cence, 250 ».; immortality of 
soul, 420 n.; relation of body to 
soul, iii. 389 n. ; on function of lungs, 
iG a .§ hod Oe n.3; Plato’s 
physiology and pathology compared 
with, 260; definition of sophiat ab 
210; equally with Sophists, laid 
claim to universal knowledge, iii. 
219; on Homo mensura, 120 v., 
128 n., 181 n., 182 n., 149 n., 152; 
cites from the Protagoras, ii. 290 n. ; 
category of relation, iii. 128 n.; the 
Axioms of Mathematics, i. 358 n. ; 
ethics and politics treated apart 
iv. 1388; three ends of politica 
constructor, 328 ».; education com- 
bined with polity, 142, 184; on 
re that every citizen belongs 
the city, 187, 189 n.; training 
of Spartan women, 188; views on 
teaching, iii. 53 ».; chorus of 
elders only criticise, iv. 297 n.; 
importance of music in education 
151 ., 305; ethical and emotion 
effects conveyed by sense of hear- 
ing, 307 x.; implication of _intelli- 
gence and emotion, iii. 374. ; view 
of tragic poetry, iv. 317 n.; Plato’s 
ideal state, 139 n.; it is two states, 
185; objection valid ainst his 
own ideal, 186 ».; the Demos ad- 
juncts, not members of state, 184; 
lato’s state impossible, in what 
sense true, 189; democracy and 
monarchy not mother-polities, 312 
n.; oOligarchical character of Plato’s 
second idéal, 334 n.; idéal of cha- 
racter, different from Spartan, 182 ; 
differs from Plato on slavery, 344 
n.; land of citizens, 327 n.; num- 
ber of citizens limited, 198-201, 326 
m.; communism, 189 ”.; Plato’s 
family restrictions, 329 7”.; on 
marriage, 189, 198-202; on infanti- 
cide, 202 ; recognised Malthus’ law 
of population, ib.; allusions to 
Leges, 272 m., 482; prayer and 
sacrifice, 394. 
ARITHMETIC, hagorean, i. 15; mo- 
dern eetiatie of their principle, 
10 ».; subject of Plato’s lectures, 





ATHENS. 


349 n. ; twofold, iii. 359, 394; to be 
studied, iv. 423; awakening power 
of, 71, 72; value of, 329 2x., 352; 
acoustics to be studied by relations 
and theories of, 74; proportionals, 
224 n., 423; its axioms from in- 
duction, 353 n. ; Mill on assumption 
in axioms of, iii. 396 n. 


ART, the supreme, is philosophy, ii. 
119, 120; disparaged by Plato, 355 ; 
relation to science, iii. 48 n., 45, 155, 
263 ; relation to morality, see Educa- 
tion, Poetry. 

ASCETIC life of philosopher, ii. 386; 
Pythagoreans, iii. 390 n.; Orphics, 
ab. ; Cynics, i. 151, 157; Diogenes 
tap with Indian Gymnoso- 
ae and Selli, 157, 159 n., 163 2. ; 

ndian Gymnosophists, antiquity of, 
159 n. ; Selli, 163 x. 

ASPASIA, iii. 402, i. 112, 211 n. 

ASSOCIATION of Ideas, i. 423 n. ; Plato’s 
statement of general law of, ii. 191 ; 
Aristotle, ib. n.; Straton on, iii. 

n. 


Ast, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
804; admits only fourteen, 305; on 
Apology, 422 n.; Lachés, ii. 151; Hip- 
pias Major, 338 n.; Kratylus, iii. 
810 n. ; Menexenus, 412 n.; Timeus, 
iv. 255 n. ; Leges, 431, 434. 

ASTRONOMY, ancient, i. 3; of Anaxa- 
goras, 57; modern, doctrine of 
aérolithes anticipated by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 64». ; first systematic 
Greek hypothesis propounded by 
Eudoxus, 255; Planets, meaning 
in Plato’s age, iv. 354 m., 422; 
Demokritus’ idea of motions of, 
855 n.; Plato’s idea of motions of, 
ib.; Sokrates avoided, i. 376; Plato’s 
relation to theory of Eudoxus, 257 n.; 
theological view of, iv. 421; advan- 
tages of this view, 422; object of 
instruction in, 354; raust be studied 
by ideal figures, not observation, 73. 


ATHEIST, loose use of term, iv. 
382 n. 


ATHENIANS, proceedings of Sokrates 
repugnant to, i. 387; statesmen, 
ignorance of, ii. 8, 360; characteristics 
of, 118; customs of, iii. 24 ».; in- 
tellect predominant in, iv. 38; Plato’s 
idéal of character, 147, 151 ; ancient 
citizens of Plato's state identified 
with, 266; ler coincidence of 
Platonic and Attic law, 364, 374 
n., 403, 406, 430; taxes of, i. 242 n. 

ATHENS, less intolerance at, than else- 
where, iii. 277, iv. 396; lauded, iii. 
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ATLANTIC. 

405, 409 ”.; by Xenophon, i. 238; 
funeral harangues at, iii. 401-5; 
hatred to BapBapor, 406 2.; and Persia 
compared, iv. 312; excess of liberty 
at, 7b. ; change for worse at, after 
Persian invasion, 313; contrast in 
Demosthenes and Menexenus, 315 n., 
318; Plato’s aversion to dramatic 
poetry at, 316; peculiar to himself, 
317 ; Aristotle differs, id. n.; Plato’s 
ideal compared with, 430; secession 
of philosophers from, i. 111 2. 


ATLANTIC, unnavigable, the belief in 
Plato’s age, iv. 270. 


ATLANTIS, iv. 215; description of, 
268; corruption and wickedness of 
people, 269; address of Zeus, id. ; 
submergence, 270. 


ATOMS, atomic theory, i. 65; relation 
to Eleatics, 66; of Demokritus, 
differ. only in magnitude, figure, 
position, and arrangement, 69; 
generate qualities by movements and 
combinations, ib., 70; possess in- 
herent force, 73; not really objects 
of sense, 72 ”.; essentially separate 
from each other, 71; yet analogous 
to the homceomeries of Anaxagoras, 
79 n. ; different from Platonic Zdea 
and Aristotle’s materia prima, 72; 


mental, 75; thought produced by |. 


influx of, 79. 
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BEAUTIFUL. 


366 ; dignity and independenee of 
philosophic dissenter, upheld, 375; 
individual reason worthless, Hera- 
kleitus, i. 34; of public judgment, 
nothing, of expert, everything, 426, 
435 ; different view, 446 n. ; Sokrates 
does not name, but himself acts as, 
expert, 435; appeal to, ot arp sages in 
Academic sect, 368 2. ; Epiktetus on, 
388 n. ; Cicero, 369, 384 n. ; Bishop 
Huet, ib. ; Council of Trent, 390 n. ; 
Dr. Vaughan, iv. 380 ».; see Ortho- 
doxy. 

AVERROISM, iii. 68 7. 

AXIOMATA MEDIA, iii. 52, 369. 


Axioms of Mathematics, Aristotle’s 
view, i. 358 n. ; of Arithmetic and 
Geometry, from induction, iii. 396 n., 
iv. 353 n, 


B. 


BACON, importance of negative method, 
i. 373 n., 886; on doubt, 394 2. ; mis- 
represents Aristotle’s treatment of 
his predecessors, 85 n.; contrasts 
Plato and Aristotle with Pre-Sokratic 
philosophy, 88 .; Idola, ii. 218; 
anticipation of nature, 219 7. ; rela- 
tivity of mental and sensational pro- 
cesses, iii, 122 n.; axiomata media, 
52, 369. 


ATTIKUS, iv. 242 n. BaDuHAM, DR.,’on Philébus, iii. 365 n., 
AUGUSTINE, ST., iii. 303 n. 581 n., 380 n., 302 n., 896 n. 

: W ’ BAIN, PROF., on the Beautiful, ii. 50 n. ; 
AUSTIN, meaning of law, ii. 92 2. the Tender Emotion, 188 n. ; law of 
AUTHORITY, early appearanceinGreece| mental association, 192 ».; analysis 


of a few freethinkers, i. 384; multi- 
plicity of individual authorities cha- 
racteristic of Greek philosophy, 84; 
distinguished them from contem- 
porary nations, 90; advantages, ib. ; 
influence of, on most men, 378-82, 
392, 424, ii. 333, iv. 351; Aristophanes 
connects idea of immorality with 
free thought, 166 ; freedom of thought 
essential to philosophy, i. 383, 394 n., 
ji. 368, iii. 151 n.; the basis of dia- 
lectic, 147, 297, 337 n. ; all exposition 
an assemblage of individual judg- 
ments, 139; belief on, relation to 
Homo mensura, 142, 143, 293; Sokrates 
asserts right of satisfaction for his 
own individual reason, i. 386, 423, 
436, ii. 233 ; individual reason autho- 
ritative to each, i. 432; Plato on 
difficulty of resisting, 392 n.; com- 
bated by Plato, 398 n.; Plato’s dis- 
sent from established religious doc- 
trine, iv. 161, 163; danger of one who 
dissents from the public, ii. 359, 364, 





of Belief, 218; reciprocity of regard 
indispensable to society, 312 n. ; re- 
lativity of knowledge, iii. 123 n.; on 
pleasures, 383 n. 

BATTEUX, iv. 229 n. 

BAYLE, iv. 233. 


BEAUTIFUL, the, as translation of 7d 
kaddv, ii. 49 n. ; Hippias’ lectures at 
Sparta on, 39 ; what is, ib. ; instances 
given, 40; gold makes all things 
beautiful, 41; not the becoming or 
the profitable, 48, 50 ». ; a variety of 
the pleasurable, 45; inadmissible, 
ib. ; Dugald Stewart, Mill, and Bain 
on, 50 2. ; Plato’s antithesis of rela- 
tive and absolute, 54; difference of 
Sokrates and Plato, 55; as object of 
attachment, 194; aspect of physical, 
awakens reminiscence of Ideas, 422, 
iii. 4, 14; Greek sentiment towards 
youths, 1; stimulus to mental pro- 
creation, 4, 6, 18; different view, 
Phedon, Theetétus, Sophistés, Republic, 
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BECKMANN. 


ib. ; exaltation of Eros in a few, love 
of beauty in genere, 7, 16; love of, ex- 
cited by musical training, iv. 27 ; and 
the good, iii. 5 n.; Idea of, exclu- 
sively presented in Symposion, 18; 
discourse of Sokrates with Aris- 
tippus, i. 184. 


BECKMANN, book-censors, iv. 379 n. 


BELIEF, Prof. Bain’s analysis, ii, 218 ; 
causes of, variable, iii. 150; always 
relative to the believer’s mind, 292, 
297 ; sentiments of disbelief and, 
common, but grounds different with 
different men and ages, 296 ; and 
conjecture, two grades of opinion, 
iv. 67; Plato’s canon of, 231. 


BENTHAM, meaning of Law, ii. 92 . 


BERKELEY, theory of, iv. 243 n. ; im- 
plication of subject and object, iii. 
123 n. ; his use of sensation, 165 n. 


Bion, on Plato’s doctrine of reminis- 
cence, ii. 249 n. 


BAacdypia, iv. 350 2. 


Bopy, animal bodies purer than air or 
earth, Anaxagoras’ doctrine, i. 51; 
Plato’s antithesis of soul to, ii. 384; 
soul prior to and more powerful than, 
iv. 386, 419, 421; relation of mind to 
organs of, iii. 159 ; Aristotle, 389 n. ; 
Monboddo, iv. 387 7. ; discredit of, in 
Phedon, ii, 422; life a struggle be- 
tween soul and, 386, 388, iv. 233, 235 
m.; derivation of cpa, iii. 301 %.; 
alone reflects beauty of ideal world, 
ii. 422, iii. 4, 14 ; Ideas gained through 

bodily senses, ii. 422; of kosmos, lv. 

225 ; genesis of, 421; Demiurgus pre- 

pares for man’s construction, places 

a soul in each star, 235; Demiurgus 

conjoins three souls and one body, 

233 ; generated | pe fabricate cranium 

as miniature of kosmos with rational 

soul rotating within, 235; generated 
gods mount cranium on a body, 

236 5 ae of women and inferior 

animals from degenerate man, 252 ; 

this degeneracy originally intended, 

263 ; organs of sense, 236; vision, 

sleep, dreams, id. ; sleep, doctrine of 

Herakleitus, i. 34; temo advan- 

tages of sight and hearing, iv. 237; 

each part of the soul is at once 

material and mental, 257 ; thoracic 
soul, function of heart and lungs, 

245; Empedokles’ belief as to the 

movement of the blood, i. 43; Empe- 

dokles illustrated respiration by klep- 
sydra, 44 n.; abdominal soul, function 
of liver, iv. 245, 258 ; seat of prophetic 
agency, 246; function of spleen, <b. ; 
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object of length of intestinal canal, 
247; bone, flesh, marrow, nails. 
mouth, teeth, id. ; general survey of 
diseases, 249 ; diseases of mind from, 
ib. ; intense pleasures belong to 
tempered, iii, 355, 3¥1; preserva- 
tive and Lean ry 3 ee age iv. 250; 
training should be simple, 28. 
BOECKH, on Minos and Hipparchus, 
837 n., ii. 98; Kleitophon, tii. 419 n. ; 
Timeus, iv. 224 n., 226 n., 227 n., 241 
n. ; Leges, 273 n., 355 n. ; Epinomis, 424 
. ; Xenophon’s financial schemes, i. 
n. 


BOETHIUS, on Plato’s reminiscence, ii. 
250 n. 


BOuME, lingua Adamica, iii. 322 n. 

BOISSIER, GASTON, on Varro’s etymo- 
logies, iii. 311 ». ; influence of belief 
on practice, i. 157 n. 

BONITZ, on Theeetétus, iii. 184 n. 

Books, writing as an art, iii. 27; is it 
teachable by system? 28; worthless 
for teaching, ii. 136, 233 n., iii. 33-35, 
49, 52, 54, 337 n; may remind, 50, 53; 
censorship, iv. 379 n ; ancient booksel- 
ling, i. 278 n., 281 ”. ; ancient libraries, 
official MSS., 284 . ; making copies, 
ib. n.; forgeries of books, 287 7. 

BRANDIS, on Parmenidés, iii. 88 7. 

BROWN, on power, i. 138 7. 

BRYSON, dialogues, i. 112 n. 

BUDDHISM, i. 378 2. 

BUFFON, iv. 232 2. 

BUILER, BP., iv. 166 ». 


C. 


CABANIS, i. 168 7. 
CALENDAR, ancients’, iv. 325 7. 
CAMPBELL, DR. GEORGE, iii. 391 2. 


CAMPBELL, PROF. LEWIS, on Thecetétus, 
iii. 111 n., 112 2, 146 m., 158 2. ; 
advance of modern experimental 

_ science, 155 n. 

CANON of Plato, ancient discussions, 
i. 264; works in Alexandrine library 
at the time of Kallimachus, 276; 

robability of being in Alexandrine 
ibrary at formation, 283; editions 
— > genes er eng Al ro 

urious wor other 
libraries, ~ j erree Maer the 
canon, id.; in trilogies, 273; indi- 
cated by Plato himself, 325; cata- 
logue by Aristophanes trustworthy, 
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285; ten dialogues rejected by all 
ancient critics, esa Alexan- 
drine authorities, 297; Thrasyllus 
follows Aristophanes’ classification, 
295, 299; Tetralogies, 273 n.; not 
the order established by Plato, 335 
n.; his classification, 289; its prin- 
ciple, 295 n. ; division into dramatic 
and diegematic, 288; incongruity 
of divisions, 294; classification, de- 
fective but useful—dialogues of 
Search, of Exposition, 361; erro- 
neously applied, 364; the scheme, 
when its principles correctly applied, 
365 ; sub-classes recognised, 366; co- 
incides with Aristotle’s two methods, 
Dialectic, Demonstrative, 363; Thra- 
syllus did not doubt JAipparchus, 
297 n.; authority acknowledged till 
16th century, 301; more trust- 
worthy than modern critics, 299 n., 
335; Diogenes Laertius, 291 7, 
294; Serranus, 302; Phedrus con- 
sidered by Tennemann keynote of 
series, 303; Schleiermacher, ib. ; 
proofs slender, 317, 324; includes 
a preconceived scheme and an order 
of interdependence, 318; assump- 
tions as to Phedrus inadmissible, 
319; his reasons internal, ib., 337, 
iv. 431; Phedon, the first dialogue 
disallowed upon internal grounds, i. 
288; considered spurious by Pa- 
netius the Stoic, 7b.; no internal 
theory yet established, 319; Ast, 
304; admits only fourteen, 305; 
Socher, 306; Stallbaum, 307; K. F. 
Hermann, ib.; coincides with Su- 
semihl, 310; principle reasonable, 
822; more tenable than Schleier- 
macher’s, 324; Ueberweg attempts 
reconcilement of | Schleiermacher 
and Hermann, 313; Steinhart re- 
jects several, 309; Munk, 311; 
next to Schleiermacher’s in ambi- 
tion, 320; Trendelenburg, 345 n.; 
other critics, 316; the problem in- 
capable of solution, 317; few cer- 
tainties or reasonable presumptions 
for fixing date or order of dialogues, 
324; positive date of any dialogue 
unknown, 326; age of Sokrates in 
a@ dialogue, of no moment, 320; no 
sequence or interdependence of the 
dialogues provable, 322, 407; cir- 
cumstances of ‘ Plato’s intellectual 
and philosophical development little 
known, 323 ».; Plato did not write 
till after death of Sokrates, 826, 334, 
443 n.; proofs, 327-334; unsafe 
ground of modern theories, 336 ; 
shown by Schleiermacher, 337; a 
true theory must recognise Plato’s 
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varieties and be based on all the 
works in the canon, 339; dialogues 
may be grouped, 361; inconsistency 
no proof of spuriousness, xiii., 344, 
375, 400 n., ii. 299, iii. 71, 85, 98, 176, 
179, 182 n., 284, 332, 400, 420, iv. 188 ; 
see Dialogues, Epistles. 


CATEGORY of relation, iii. 128 . 
Cause, Aristotle blames Demokritus 


for omitting jinal, i. 73 n.; only the 
material attended to by Ionic philo- 
sophy, 88; designing cause, 74 n.; 
Sokrates’ intellectual development 
turned on different views as to a 
true, ii. 398; first doctrine, rejected, 
391, 399; second principle, op- 
timistic, renounced, 395, 403; efti- 
cient and _ co-efficient, 394, 400; 
third doctrine, assumption of ideas 
as separate entia, 396, 403; ideas the 
only true, 396; substitution of 
physical for mental, Anaxagoras, 
Sokrates, Aristotle, Descartes, New- — 
ton, 401; tendency to embrace 
logical phantoms as real, 404 7.; 
no common idea of, 405, 407, 410 
n.; but common search for, 406; 
Aristotle and Plato differ, 407; 
Plato’s formal and inal, 408 n.; 
rincipal and auxiliary, iii. 266; con- 
roversy of Megarics and Aristotle, 
i, 135-141; depends on question of 
universal regularity of sequence, 
141; potential as distinguished 
from actual, 139; meaning of, 
Hobbes, ib. n., 144; regular and ir- 
regular, ii. 408; no regular sequence 
of antecedent on consequent, doctrine 
of:Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, i. 142; 
Aristotle’s graduation of, ib.; Ari- 
stotle’s notion of Chance, ib. ; Stoics, 
143 ».; Aristotle’s four, in middle 
ages, ii. 409 ».; More’s Emanative, 
403 ”.; modern inductive theory, 
408; chief point of divergence of 
modern schools, 409 7. 


CAVE, simile of, iv. 67-70. 
CAVENDISH, discovery of composition 


of water, ii. 163 x. 


CHANCE, of Demokritus and the Epi- 


kureans, i. 73 ».; Aristotle’s notion 
of, 142; Theophrastus, 143 2 ; Stoics, 
id. 


CHAOS, Hesiod, i. 4 ».; Empedokles, 
39 


, 54; Anaxagoras, 50, ib. 1. ; 
postulated in Zimeus, iv. 220, 240. 


Charmidés, authenticity, i. 306-7, ii. 171 ; 


date, i. 308-10, 312, 315, 328, 331; 
excellent specimen of dialogues of 
search, ii. 163; scene and interlocu- 
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tors, 153; temperance, a kind of se- 
dateness, objections, 154 ; a variety of 
feeling of shame, refuted, ib. ; doing 
one’s own business, refuted, 155, 
iv. 136, 137; distinction of making 
and doing, ii. 155; self-knowledge 
ib.; is impossible, 167; no object 
of knowledge distinct from the 
knowledge itself, 156; knowledge 
of knowledge impossible, analogies, 


properties relative, 157 ;- 


ib. 5 

all knowledge relative to some ob- 
ject, ib.; if cognition of cognition 
possible, yet cognition of non-cogni- 
tion impossible, 158 ; temperance 
as cognition of cognition and of 
non-cognition, of no avail for hap- 
piness, 159, 161; knowledge of good 
and evil contributes most to happi- 
ness, 160; different from other 
sciences, 168; temperance not the 
science of good and evil, 161; tem- 
perance undiscovered, but a good, 
162; compared with Lachés, 168; 
Lysis, 172, 184 n.; Politikus, iii. 
282; Republic, iv. 137, 138. 


CHARONDAS, iv. 823 n., 398 7. 


CHINESE compared with Pythagorean 
philosophers, i. 159 n. 


CHRYSIPPUS, sophisms, i. 128 ”., 141; 
communism of wives, 189 7. 

CICERO, on freedom of thought, i. 884 
n.; state religion alone owed, iv. 
379 n.; De Amicitia compared with 
Lysis, ii. 189”. ; Plato’s reminiscence, 
250 n. ; immortality of the soul, 423 
n.; pleasure, iii. 389 2. ; Menexenus, 
407 n.; Sokrates, concitatio, 423 2. ; 
proéms to laws, iv. 322 2. ; Stoics, i. 
180 2., 157 n. ; Academics, 131 2. ; Me- 
garics, 135 7. 


CLASSES, fiction as to origin of, iv. 30; 
see Demos, State. 


CLASSIFICATION, emotional and scien- 
tific contrasted, iii. 61, 195, 196 x. ; 
conscious and unconscious, 345; the 
feeling of Plato’s age respecting, 
192 n., 344; dialogues of search @ 
lesson in, 177, 188; novelty and 
value of this, 190; all particulars 
of equal value, 195; tendency to 
omit sub-classes, 255, 842; well 
illustrated in Philébus, 254, 344; 
but feebly applies. 369 ; _impor- 
tance of founding it on sensible re- 

semblances, 255; Plato’s doctrine 

not necessarily connected with that 
of Ideas, 345; Plato enlarges Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, 368; same prin 
ciple of, applied to cognitions and 
pleasures in Philébus, 382, 394; 





COPULA, 


its valuable principles, 395; of 
sciences as more or less true, dia- 
lectic the standard, 382; of Me- 
garics, over-refined, 196 x. 


CLEYNAERTS, iv. 380 7. 

CLIMATE, influence of, iv. 330 ». 
COLENSO, BP., iii. 303 ». 

COLLARD, ROYER, iii. 165 2. 

CoLouR, Demokritean theory, i. 77; 


defined, ii. 235; pleasures of, true, 
iii. 356. 


CoMEDY, mixed pleasure and pain ex- 


cited, iii. 355 ».; Plato’s aversion to 
Athenian, iv. 316; Be ge to him- 
self, 317 ; Aristotle differs, ib. n. 


COMMERCE, each artisan only one trade, 


iv. 361; importation, by magistrates, 
of what is imperatively necessary 
only, ib.; Benefit Societies, 399; 
retailers, 21, 361, 401; punishment 
for fraud, 402; Attic law compared, 
403; Xenophon inexperienced in, 
i. 236; admired by Xenophon, i. ; 
Metics, iv. 362; Xenophon on en- 
couragement of, i. 238. 


COMMUNISM of guardians, iv. 140, 169 


198; necessary to maintenance of 
state, 170,178; peculiarity of Plato's, 
179; Aristotle on, 189 ».; acknow- 
ledged impracticable, 327 ; of wives, 
opinions of Aristippus, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and Chrysippus, i. 189, i. 2. 


ComTE, three stages of progress, ii. 407 
CONCRETE, tere Greek equivalent, ii. 52 


n. 3; see Abstract. 


CONDORCET, iv. 232 ., 258 n. 3 
CONNOTATION 


or essence, to be known 
nee accidents and antecedents, ii. 
242, 


CONSCIOUSNESS, judgment implied in 


every act of, iii. 165 2. ; the facts of, 
not explicable by independent Sub- 
ject and Object, 131. 


CONTRADICTION, principle of, in Plato, 


iii. 99 ». ; logical maxim of, 239 ; 
necessity of setting forth counter- 
oh Bee gree 149 »., 150; contra- 
ictory propositions not possible, i. 
166 n. 


CoNTRARIES, ten pairs of opposing 


Pythagorean, i. 15 ; the Pythagorean 

inc of existing things,” i. 7. ; 
erakleitus, 29, 31; excluded in 

oe save the self-existent Idea, 
~f( TH 


CopuLa, logical function of, i. 169; 


misconceived by Antisthenes, iii. 221, 
232 n., 251 n., ii. 47 2. 
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CORNUTUS. 
CORNUTUS, i. 128, 133. 


CoUNCIL, Nocturnal, to conserve the 
original scheme of State, iv. 416, 418 ; 
to comprehend and carry out the end 
of the State, ib., 425, 429; training 
in Epinomis, 420, 424. 

COURAGE, what is, ii. 143; not endur- 
ance, 144; is knowledge, 288; aright 
estimate of terrible things, 144, 296, 
807, iv. 138; such intelligence not 
possessed by professional artists, ii. 
148 ; the intelligence of good and evil 
generally, too wide,: 146; relation to 
rest of virtue, 288, 304 n., iv. 426, 283 
n.; Of philosopher and ordinary 
citizen, different principles, ii. 308 
n.; in state, iv. 34-5; imparted by 

nastic, 29; Lachés difficulties 
ignored in Politikus, iii, 282; Plato 
and Aristotle compared, ii. 170. 

CousIN, the absolute, iii. 298 ».; on 
Sophistés, 244; Timeeus, iv. 224 n. 

CREATION out of nothing denied by all 
ancient physical philosophers, i. 52 ; 
see Body, Kosmos. . 


CRIME, distinction of damage and in- 


‘DEMIURGUS. 
DAHNE, on Philo-Judeus, iii. 308 n., iv. 
157 n. 


DaMoON, a teacher of povorky, ii. 139 2. ; 
canner of change in national music, 
iv. 315. 


DANCING to be regulated by authority, 
iv. 292; laws, 291; three choruses, 
youths, mature men, elders, 296, 305 ; 
and music, effect on emotions, 347 ; 
comic, by slaves or mean persons 
only, 352 n. 


DARIUS, iv. 312. 


DEaTH, doctrine of Parmenides, i. 26 
n.; Herakleitus, 34; Sokrates, 422, 
430 n».3; emancipates soul from 
struggle with body, ii. 386, 388, iv. 
234, 235, n. ; guardians must not fear, 
25; see Immortality. 

DEBATE of secondary questions before 
settling fundamental notions, mis- 
chief of, ii. 242 ; see Dialectic. 


DEFINITION gives classes, Type, na- 
tural groups, ii. 47, 193 .; Sokrates 
introduced search for, 47 ; frequent 
mistake of giving a particular ex- 


jury, iv. 365, 367-9; three causes of 
misguided proceedings, 366 ; purpose 
of punishment, to heal criminals’ dis- 
temper or deter, id. “408 ; sacrilege and 
high treason the gravest, 363; see 
Law-administration. 


ample; i. 444, ii. 148; dialogues of 
search illustrate process of, iii. 29, 
176, 188; novelty and value of this, 
190 ; importance in Plato’s time of 
bringing forward logical subordina- 
tions and distinctions, ii. 235; tested 
by clothing it in particulars, iv. 3 7. 5 


CRITICISM, value of, ii. 118. 
CUDWORTH, entities, iii. 74 n. 
CYNICS, origin of name, i. 150 3; a 


of common and vague terms, hope- 
lessness of, ii. 186 n. ; Aristotle on, 
234 n.; none of a general word, 


aipeois, 160 2.3 asceticism, 157 ; 
Sokrates’ precepts fullest carried 
out by, 160; suicide, 161 x. ; coinci- 
dence of Hegesias with, 203; an 
order of mendicant friars, 163 ; con- 
nection with Christian monks, ib. 7. ; 
the decorous and the indecorous, iii. 
390 2. 


CYRUS, iv. 312; i. 223. 
D. 


D#£mMoONn, of Sokrates, i. 487, ii. 104, i. 
115; his experience of, ii. 102; ex- 
plains his eccentricity, 104; vari- 
ously alluded to in Plato—its cha- 
racter and working impenetrable, 
107, 108; in Theagés and Thectétus, 
, 107; a special revelation, 108, 131 x. ; 
privileged communications common, 
130, 131 n.; see Inspiration ; belief of 
Empedokles, i. 47; etymology, iii. 
301 ».; Eros, intermediate between 
he and men, 9; subordinate to 

ivine steersman of kosmos, 265 x. ; 
intermediate, iv. 421. 





Sextus Empiricus, i. 168, ». ; none of 

simple objects, Antisthenes, 171 ; 

Plato on, 172; Aristotle, ib. ; Mill, id. 

n.; and division, the two processes of 

dialectic, iii. 29, 39; necessity for, 29; 

conditions of a good, ii. 318. 
DEGERANDO, M., iii. 140 n., 152 n. 
Aeuvés, meaning, ii. 145 n. 


DEKAD, the Pythagorean perfect num- 
ber, i. 11 


Aextikdv, 76, See Matter. ’ 


DELPHIAN ORACLE, reply to Sokrates, 
i. 413; maxim, Know thyself, ii. 11, 
25 ; to be consulted for religious legis- 
lation, iv. 34, 187 n., 325. 


DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS, Alexandrine 
librarian, i. 274 .; chief agent in 
establishment of Alexandrine library, 
280; history and character, 279 ; 
Apology, 111 n. 


DEMIURGUS, opposed to idtarns, ii. 272 
n. 3; Of kosmos, iii. 265 n.; postulated, 
iv. 220; is not a creator, ib. ; pro- 
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duces kosmos, by persuading Ne- 
cessity, ib., 222; on pattern of 
ideas, 227; evolved the four ele- 
ments from primordial chaos, 240; 
addresses generated gods, 233; pre- 
pares for man’s construction, places 
a soul in each star, ib. ; conjoins 
three souls and one body, 234; how 
conceived by other philosophers of 
same century, 254; little noticed 
in Aristotle, 255; degeneracy of man 
originally intended by, 263. 


DEMOCHARES, law against philoso- 
phers, i. 111 7. 


DEMOCRACY, least bad of unscientific 
governments, iii. 270, 278; origin, 
iv. 80; monarchy and, the mother- 
polities, 312; dissent of Aristotle, 
2b. n.3; Plato’s second ideal state a 
compecnate of oligarchy and, 333, 
337. 


DEMOKRITUS, life and travels, i. 65; 
Plato’s antipathy to, 66 m., 82., 
ii. 118, iv. 855 n.; often mentioned in 
Aristotle, ib.; opinions of ancients 
on, i. 82”. ; his universality, 82; re- 
lation to Parmenidean theory, 66; 
lena and vacua, ens and non-ens, 67, 
lii. 243”. ; his absolute and relative, 
i. 71, 80; atoms differ only in magni- 
tude, figure, position, and arrange- 
ment, 69; different from Plato’s Idea 
and Aristotle’s materia prima, 72 ; not 
really objects of sense, ib. n. ; inhe- 
rent force, 73; his ultimatum, the 
course of nature, ib. ; primary and 
secondary qualities, iv. 243 n. ; air, i. 
76, 78; t net f of colour, 77 ; theory 
of vision, combated by Theophrastus, 
78 n. ; hearing and taste, 78 ; motions 
of planets, iv. 355 ».; blamed by 
Aristotle for omitting final causes, i. 
73 n.; chance, ib.; gdvos, 70 2.5 
mind is heat throughout nature, 75 ; 
rts of the soul, 76; on its immor- 
ity, ii. 425 n. ; truth obtainable by 
reason only, i. 72; thought produced 
by influx of atoms, 79 ; on Homo men- 
surd, 82, iii. 152; knowledgeis obscwre,or 
sensation, and genuine, or thought, i. 
80; the gods, 81; ethical views, 82; 
treatise on Pythagoras, ib. ”.; re- 
searches in zoology and animal gene- 
ration, 75; influence on growth of 
dialectic, 82; works of, 65; in Alex- 
andrine library, 276; divided into 
Tetralogies by Thrasyllus, 273 2., 
295 n. 


Dfmos, in state, analogous to appeiee 
in individual mind, iv. 39; Plato 
more anxious for good treatment of, 





DIALECTIC, 


than Xenophon and Aristotle; 183; in 
Aristotle adjuncts, not members, of 
state, 184; Plato’s scheme fails from 
no training for, 186 ; see State. 


DEMOSTHENES, pupil of Plato, i. 261 
n. ; rhetorical powers, iii. 408 n.; 
teaching of Isokrates, iv. 150 n.; adv. 
Leptinem contrasted with Leges, 315 n. 


DESCARTES, advantages of protracted 
study, i. 404 x». ; accused of substi- 
tuting physical for mental causes, ii. 
401 ».; argument for being of God, 
a “fallacy of confusion,” iii. 297 2. ; 
on criticism by report, i. 118 n. 

DESIRE for what is akin to us or our 
own, cause of friendship, ii. 182; 

ood, object of universal, 243, 
lii. 335, 371, 392 n.; largest measure 
and all varieties of, are good, ii. 344 ; 
belongs to the mind, presupposes a 
bodily want and memory of pre- 
vious satisfaction, iii. 350; exception, 
851 n., 387 n. 


DESPOT, has no real power, ii. 324; 
worst of unscientific governments, 
iii. 270, 278; origin, iv. 81; excess 
of despotism in Persia, 312; Solon 
on, i. 219 n.; Xenophon on interior 
life of, 218, 220; Xenophon’s scheme 
of government, a wisely arranged 
Oriental despotism, 234. 

DETERMINING, Pythagorean doctrine 
of the, i. 11; the, ili. 346; it is in- 
telligence, 348. 

DEUSCHLE, on Kratylus, iii. 325 n. 

DEYCKS, on Megarics, i. 127 7., 136 2. 


DIALECTIC, little or none in earliest 
theorists, i. 98; Demokritus’ in- 
fluence on its growth, 82; of Zeno 
the Eleate, 93, iii. 107; its purpose 
and result, i. 98; com with 
Parmenidés, 100; early physics 
discredited by growth of, 91; its 
introduction changes the character 
of rye sont 105, 107; repug- 
nant to He eiteans, 106 ».; in- 
fluence of Drama and Dikastery, 
385; debate common in Sokratic 

e, 370, ii. 284; died out in later 
philoso hy, i. 394 ».; disputations 
in the Middle Ages, 397 n. ; modern 
search for truth goes on silently, 
869; process per se interesting 
Plato, 403, 406; has done more 
than any one else to interest others 
in it, 405; its importance, 91, 354, 
872, ii. 167, 221; debate a generatin 
cause of friendship, 188 ”.; an 
Eristic, 210, 221 ».; of Sokrates, 
z; contrasted with Sophists’, 
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197, i. 124; Sokrates first applied 
negative analysis to the common 
consciousness, 385, 889 7. ; to social, 
political, ethical, topics, 385; 
necessity of negative vein, 91, 371, 
873, 386, 394 n., 421, 444, 180; a 
value by itself, iii. 51, 70, 85, 149-50, 
176, 184 ., 284, 422; see Negative 
Method; procedure of Sokrates repug- 
nant to Athenian public, i. 387, ii. 305; 
colloquial companion necessary to 
Sokrates, 287 ; Sokrates asserts right 
of satisfaction for his own individual 
reason, i. 386; Sokrates’ reason for 
attachment to, iii. 258 n.; Sokrates 
to the last insists on freedom of, 
ii. 379; stimulates, i. 420, 449, iv. 
52 2.3; as stimulating, not noticed 
in Republic training, 208; its nega- 
tive and positive aspect, illustrated 
in Alkibiadés J. and JI, ii. 7; in- 
discriminate, not insisted on in Gor- 
gias, 367; protest against, iii. 335; 
Huthydemus popular among ene- 
mies of, ii. 222; common want of 
scrutiny, i. 398 ».; value of formal 
debate, as corrective of fallacies, 
ii. 221; its actual and anticipated 
effects, 11; Sokrates’ positive so- 
lutions illusory, 26; its ethical 
basis, iii. 113; autonomy of the in- 
dividual mind, 147, 297, 298; 
contrast with the Leges, 148; Ari- 
stotle on, i. 133 n. ; obstetric me- 
thod, lead of the respondent followed, 
868; the respondent makes the 
discoveries for himself, 367; as- 
sumptions necessary in, iii. 251; 
precepts for, 91 ».; long answers 
inadmissible, ii. 281 ; brought to bear 
on Sokrates himself, iii. 57, 89; the 
sovereign purifier, 197; its result, 
Knowledge, i. 396; contrasted with 
lectures, ii. 277, iii. 337 n. ; alone use- 
ful for teaching, 34, 49, 53; a test 
of the expository process, i. 358, 
396; attainment of dialectical ap- 
titude, purpose of Sophistés and 
Politikus, iii. 261; antithesis of rhe- 
toric and, i. 433, ii. 52-3, 70, 
277, 278 n., 282, 303; difference of 
method, illustrated in Protagoras, 
300; superiority over rhetoric, 
claimed, 282; issue unsatisfactorily 
put, 369; rhetoric, as a real art, is 
comprised in, iii. 30, 34; rhetoric 
superior in usefulness and celebrity, 
360, 380; Plato’s desire for celebrity 
in rhetoric and, 408; its object, 
definition, i. 452, ii. 318; its two pro- 
cesses, definition and division, iii. 29, 
39 ; testing of definitions by clothing 
them in particulars, iv. 7 n. ; Induc- 
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tive and Syllogistic, ii. 27; and De- 
monstrative, Aristotle’s two intellec- 
tual methods, 363; the tgs of all 
cognitions, iii. 360; and geometry, 
two modes of mind’s procedure ap- 
plicable to ideal world, iv. 65; re- 
quires no diagrams, deals with forms 
only, descending from highest, 
66; is the consummation of all the 
sciences, gives the contemplation of 
the ideas, 75; one of the manifesta- 
tions rod diAogodety, 150 n. ; standard 
for classifying sciences, iii. 382-3, 394 ; 
valuable principle, 395 ; exercises in, 
iv. 76; Republic contradicts other 
dialogues, 207-212; difference of 
Aristotle’s and Plato’s view, i. 363; 
mixture in Plato of poetical fancy 
and religious mysticism with dialec- 
tic theory, iii. 16; distinct aptitudes 
required by Aristotle for, ii. 54; Ari- 
stotle on its dissecting function, 70 7.; 
Stoic View, i. 371 7. ; Theopompus, 


DIALOGUES, the Sokratic, i. x, zi; the 


lost, of Aristotle, 262 n., 356 n. ; of 
Sokratici viri, 111, 114; of Plato, give 
little information about him person- 
ally, 262 ; different in form from Ari- 
stotle’s, 356 n. ; vary in value, ii. 19; 
variety of Plato, i. 344 ; dramatic pic- 
tures, not historical, 419 n., ii. 33 n., 
150, 155 n., 163, 172, 195, 199, 203, 265 
n., iii. 9 2., 19, 25; of common form 
—Plato never speaks in his own 
name, i. 344; reluctant to publish 
doctrines on his own peet'gre nce 
350, 352, 355, 361 ». ; may have pub- 
lished under the name of others, 
360 ; his lectures differ from, in being 
given in his own name, 402; Plato 
assumed impossibility of teaching 
by written exposition, 350, 355, 
ii. 56 x., 64; assumption intelli- 
gible in his day, i. 357; Sokratic 
elenchus, a test of the expository 
process, 358 ; of Search predominate, 
366 ; a necessary preliminary to those 
of Exposition, ii. 201; their basis, 
Sokratic doctrine that false persua- 
sion of knowledge is universal, i. 367, 
393; illustrated by Aippias and 
Charmidés, ii. 64, 163; appeal to 
authority, suppressed in Academics, 
i. 368 ; debate common in the Sokratic 
age, 370 ; process per se interesting to 
Plato, 403; the obstetric method— 
lead of the respondent followed, 368 ; 
modern search for truth goes on 
silently, 369; purpose to stimulate 
intellect, and form verifying power, 
iii. 177, 188, 284; novelty and value of 
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DIANOTA, 


this, 190; process of generalisation 
always kept in view in, i. 406 ; affir- 
mative and negative veins distinct, 
399, 402, 420; often no ulterior affir- 
mative end, 375; but Plato presumes 
the search will be renewed, 395 ; value 
as suggestive, and reviewing under 
different aspects, ii. 69; untenable 
hypothesis that Plato communicated 
solutions to a few, i. wii, 360, 401 ; no 
assignable interdependence, 407; 
each has its end in itself, xii, 344, 375, 
400 n., ii. 300n., iii. 71, 85, 93, 176, 179, 
184 n., 284, 332, 400, 420, iv. 138; of 
Exposition, pedagogic tone, iii. 368 n. ; 
Plato’s change in old age, iv. 273, 320, 
380, 424, i. 244 ; Xenophon compared, 
ib.; order for review, i. 408; see 
Canon. 


D1anorA, Nous and, two grades of in- 
telligence, iv. 66. 


DIK ZARCHUS, ii. 425 n. 


DIKASTS, opposition of feeling between 
Sokrates and, i. 375; influence of 
dikastery on growth of Dialectic, 385. 


DIODORUS KRONUS, doctrine of Power, 
i. 140; defended by Hobbes, 143; 
ae ropositions, 145; time, 
difficulties of Now, ib. ; motion, 146; 
Aristotle nearly coincides with, 7. ; 
and Hobbes, tb. ; his death, 147. 


DIOGENES of Apollonia, life and doc- 
trines, i. 60; air his primordial 
element, 61 ; many properties of, @. ; 
physiology, 60 n., 62; cosmolo and 
meteorology, 64; often followed Hera- 
kleitus, 7. n.; anticipated modern 
doctrine of aérolithes, %.; Agree- 
ment with Anaxagoras, 65; funda- 
mental tenet,agreement with Aristotle 
and Demokritus, 69 n.; theory of 
vision, iv. 237 7. 

DI0GENES of Sindpé, i. 152; works, 
155; doctrines, 154; Sokrates’ pre- 
cepts fullest carried out by, 160; 
asceticism, 157; compared with Indian 
Gymnosophists and Selli, 7b., 160 n., 
163 n.; with Aristippus, 190; Com- 
munism of wives, 189 ».; opposed 
Platonic ideas, 163 ; the first protest 
of Nominalism against Realism, 164. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS, i. 291 ., 294. 
DIon CHRYSOSTOM, i. 112 n. 


Dionysius, the elder, ge ap 
intercourse with, i. 193; visited by 
Plato, 351; the younger, visited by 
Plato, 258, 355; expedition of Dion 
against, 259. 





ECLIPSE, 


DIONYSIUS HAL., on Apology, i. 411 7. ; 
rhetorical powers of Plato and De- 
mosthenes, iii. 407 n.; riv of 
Plato and Lysias, 411 n.; contrasts 
Plato’s with Swxparixot drddroyo, i. 
110 n. ; Plato’s jealousy and love of 
supremacy, 117 n. 


DIOTIMA, iii. 8 7., 9. 


DISEASE, general survey of, iv. 249; 
apse ive and healing agencies, 


DITTRICH on Kratylus, iii. 303 n. 


DIVERSUM, iv. 226; form of, pervades 
a iii. 209, 232; Aristotle on, 
n. 


DIVISION, logical, ii. 27 ; and definition, 
the two processes of dialectic, iii. 29, 
89; dialogues of search illustrate 
process, 29, 177, 188; novelty and 
value of this, ii. 235, iii. 190; by 
dichotomy, 254; importance of 
founding on sensible resemblances, 
255; sub-classes often overlooked, 
341 ; well illustrated in Philébus, 344 ; 
but feebly applied, 369; Plato en- 
larges Pythagorean doctrine, 368. 


DIVORCE, iv. 406. 


Dopona, oracle to be consulted, iv. 
325 ; Xenophon, i. 237. 


Domne and making, ii. 155; use of ed 
chv and ed} mpdrrev in Charmidés, 
216 n. 

DRAMA, influence on wth of Dia- 
lectic, i. 385; mixed pleasure and 
pain excited by, iii. 355 n.; Plato’s 
aversion to Athenian, iv. 316, 350; 

uliar to himself, 317; Aristotle 
iffers, ib. n.; see Poetry. 

DREAMS, doctrine of Demokritus, 
caused b images from objects, i. 81; 
Plato’s theory of, iv. 237 ; as aff 
doctrine Homo mensura, iii. 130 ; beli 
of rhetor Aristeides in, 146 n. 


DRUNKENNESS, Sokrates proof against, 
iii. 21, 23, iv. 287; is test of self- 
control, iii. 21 ., iv. 289, 298; for- 
bidden at Sparta, how far justifiable, 
286; chorus of elders require, 297 ; 
unbeco the guardians, n. 


E 
EBERHARD, ii. 300 7. 


EcuipseE, foretold by Thales, i. 4 7. 
Anaximander’s doctrine, 6 ».; Py 
thagoras’, 14 n. ; Herakleitus’, 32. 
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EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION, who is to judge what 
constitutes, ii. 142; combined with 
polity by Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, 
iv. 142, 185, 337; on principle that 
every citizen belongs to the city, 186; 
precautions in electing Minister of, 
338 ; of men compared by Sokrates 
with training of inferior animals, iii. 
62 n.; bad, of kings’ sons, iv. 312; 
training of boys and girls, 348; by 
music and gymnastic, 23; musical 
training excites love of the beautiful, 
27 ; importance of music, 305; views 
of Xenophon, Polybius, Aristotle, 7d.; 
music, Platonic sense, 149 ; by fictions 
as well as by truth, 24; actual place 
of poetry.in Greek, compared with 
Plato’s ideal, 149-153; type for nar- 
ratives about men, 26; songs, music, 
and dancing to be regulated, 25, 289, 
291, 349 ; to keep emotionsin a proper 
state, 169; prizes at festivals, 292, 
337 ; but object of training, war, not 
prizes, 358 ; only grave music allowed, 
26, 168 ; music and gymnastic neces- 
sary to correct each other, 29; 
gymnastic imparts courage, %ib.; 
training to ascend to the idea of good, 
61; ey 69 ; studies introductory 
to philosophy, 70-74, 206; difference 
in Leges, 275 n.; arithmetic, 423; 
awakening power, 70; stimulus from 
contradiction of one and many, 72; 
geometry, 423; conducts mind 
towards universal ens, 72; value of 
arithmetic and geometry, 352; by 
concrete method, 353 n.; particulars 
to be brought under the general 
forms, 423; astronomy, 422; object of 
teaching, 354; by ideal figures, not 
observation, 72; acoustics, by ap- 
plying arithmetical relations and 
theories, 74 ; of Nocturnal Counsellors, 
420, 424; exercises in dialectic, 76; 
Plato’s remarks on effect of, 207; 
age for studies, 76, 350; philosophy 
should not be taught at a very early 
age, 60, 76 ; Republic contradicts other 
dialogues, 207-211; same training for 
men and women, 77; maintained in 
Leges, and harmonises with ancient 
legends, 195 ; contrast with Aristotle, 
194; public training at Sparta and 


Krete; 279; Plato’s scheme fails 
from no training for Demos, 186; 
Xenophon’s scheme, i. 226-31; 


geometry and physics, Aristippus’ 
contempt for, 186, 192. 
EGGER, i. 376 n. 


Ea@o, and Mecum or non-ego, antithesis 
of, iii, 182 n., 144 n. 


EGYPTIANS, iv. 330 n., 352, 353 ., 415 .; 
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ENDS. 


priests, historical knowledge of, 266, 
268; causes, 271; Plato’s reverence 
for regulations of, 267 n. 


Erpwreia, characteristic of Sokrates and 
ophists, iii. 217 n. 

ELEATIC philosophy, i. 16-26, 93-103; 
Leukippus,. 65; relation to atomic 
theory, ib. ; theory of vision, iv. 234 
n.; compared with Hindoo philo- 
sophers, i. 160 n. 

ELEIANS, iii. 24 n. 


ELEMENTS, the four, not primitive, iv. 
238 ; varieties of each, 242; forms of 
the, 238 ; geometrical theory of, 240; 
Aristotle on, 241 2.; a fifth added, ib. 
N., 421. 


EMOTIONS, appealed to in the Kriton, 
i. 435 ; Bain on the Tender, ii. 188 n. 
a degenerate appendage of human 
nature, 126, iii. 389; implication of 
intelligence and, 374; antithesis of 
science and, 61, 195, 196 n.; the 
tender and esthetic, no place for, in 
tripartite division of soul, iv. 149 n. ; 
poet’s appeal to, disturbs the rational 
“government of the mind, 92, 152, 349; 
restrictions on music.and poetry, to 
keep emotions in a proper state, 169, 
347 ; similitude of, in all, but dissimi- 
larity of objects, i. 452 n. 

EMPEDOKLES, of universal pretensions, 
i. 47; doctrines, 38; four principles 
2b. ; dissents from lonic School an 
Herakleitus, 7b., 48 ; denies @vocs (in 
sense of yéveors), 38 2.3; compared 
with Anaxagoras, 52; Anaximander, 
54; the moving forces, Love and 
Enmity, 39; modern attraction and 
repulsion, 40 n.; physics, 88; pre- 
destined cycle, 39; Chaos, ib., 54; 
was aware of effect of pressure of air, 
44 n.; movements of the blood, 438; 
illustrated respiration by Klepsydra, 
44 n. ; perception, 44, iv. 235 n. ; con- 
trary to Anaxagoras, i. 58 ; knowledge 
of like by like, 44; God, 40 n., 42; 
demons, 47; religious mysticism 
in, 47 n.; claims magical powers, 47 ; 
sacredness of life, metempsychosis, 
46 ; friendship, ii. 179; deplores im- 
possibility of finding out truth from 
shortness of life, i. 47; influence on 
Aristotle, 91 ; doctrines identified by 
Plato with Homo Mensura, iii. 114, 


ENDS, science of, postulated, ii. 32, 
169 ; dimly indicated by Plato, 148; 
correlation with the unknown Wise 
Man, 149 ; distinction of, iii. 374 n.; no 
common, among established vduma, 
282 n. 
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ENERGY, analogous to guardians in 
state, iv. 39; Aristotle’s évépyeca, ii. 
Ens, of Xenophanes, i. 17; of Par- 
menides, 66, iii. 58 ; combines exten- 
sion and duration, i. 19; and Non- 
Ens, an inherent contradiction in 
human mind, 20; alone contains 
truth—phenomena, probability, 24 ; 
erroneously identified by Aristotle 
with Heat, ib. n. ; Zeno, 93; Gorgias 
the Leontine, 103-4 ; Demokritus, 67 ; 
contraries the Pythagorean principles 
of, 15 n. ; an intermediate predicate, 
iii, 94 ; theories of philosophers about, 
200, 231; materialists and idealists, 
202; of Plato, comprehends objects 
of perception and of conception, 229, 
231; is ens one or many, 201; diffi- 
culties about non-ens and ens equally 
great, ib., 206; is equivalent to 
potentiality, 204; includes both the 
unchangeable and the changeable, 
205; a tertiwm quid, distinct from 
motion and rest, 206; philosopher 
lives in region of ens,—Sophist, of 
non-ens, 208; non-ens, 331; different 
views about, 243 n.; its different 
meanings in Plato, 181 n. ; non-ens 
inconceivable, 200; five forms ex- 
amined, 208, 231-5; a real form, not 
contrary to, but different from, ens, 
211, 233; inter-communion of forms 
of non-ensand of proposition, opinion, 
a 213, 214, 285; non-ens in 
Sophistés different from other dia- 
logues, 242 ; Plato’s view of non-ens, 
_ tb. n., 249 n.; unsatisfactory, ib. n. ; 
alone knowable, non-ens unknowable, 
iv. 49; what is between ens and non- 
ens, the object of opinion, ¢). ; fun- 
damental distinction of ens from 
fentia, 219; see Relativity, Ontology. 
ENTITIES, quadruple distribution of, 
iii. 346 ; Cudworth’s immutable, 747. 


EPICHARMUS, i. 9. 


Erikt&rus, on authority, i. 388 2. 
objective and_ subjective, 451 n. 
giddcopos and idwrys, iv. 104 n. 
scheme conformable to nature, i. 
162 n. 

EPIKURUS, garden, i. 255 n. ; school 
and library, 269 n.; Symposion of 
iii, 22 n.; develo Aristippus 
doctrines, i. 198; identity of good 
and pleasure, ii. 315 m., 355 n., hiii. 
874, 377 n., 387 n., iv. 301; scheme 
conformable to nature, i. 163 ».; on 
ar say iv. 130 2. ; antithesis of specu- 


wewewe 


tive and political life, ii. 368 n.; 
immortality of the soul, 425 2.; 





ERASTA, 


against repulsive pictures of Hades, 
iv. 155 n. ; prayer and sacrifice, 395 ; 
ent with Demokritean doc- 
trine of chance, i. 73 n.; Plato’s 
theology compared with, iv. 161. 


EPIMENID®s, date, iv. 311 n. 

EPIMETHEUS, ii. 268. 

Epinomis, its authorship, i. 299 n., 306 
Ppiato’s latest 


307, 309; represents to’s lai 
bi ee iv. 421 n., 424 n.; —_ 
ucation of Nocturnal Counsellors, 
420, 424; soul prior to and more 
werful than body, 421 ; genesis of 
osmos, ib.; five elements, 240 n., 
421; wisdom, 7b. ; theological view 
of astronomy, #.; arithmetic and 
eometry, proportionals, 423; par- 
iculars to be brought under the 
general forms, 423. 


"Emorjuy, relation to aic@nors, iii. 
cience. 


164 n. ; see S 


EPISTLES, Plato’s, i. 333 ».; genuine- 


ness, 306-7, 309, 349 n.; written when 

old, 262 ; valuable illustrations of his 

character, 339 n. ; intentional obscu- 

> § as to philosophical doctrine, 350, 
n. 


"EmOupia, derivation, iii. 302 n. 
EQUIVOQUES, ii. 8 n., 214, iii, 29; 


Sokrates does not distinguish, ii. 279 ; 
Aristotle 1aore careful than Plato, 
170, 279 n. ; fallacies of equivocation 
212, 352 n. ; gain, $2 ; know, 213 n. <8 

nv and ed mparrev, 216 n., 352 n. 5 

ature, 341 n., iv. 194; Cause, ii. 404, 
409, 410 n.; Good, 406, iii. 370 ; Bns, 231; 
Unum, Ens, Idem, Diversum, &., 945 
rere 379 n. ; Justice, iv. 102, 120, 
128, 125. 


ERANOS, meaning, iv, 400 n.; Plato 


inconsistent, 399. 


ERASISTRATUS, iv. 259 7. 
Eraste, authenticity, i. 306-7, 309, 315, 


ii. 121; subject and interlocutors, 
111; vivacity, 116; philosophy cod a 

tual accumulation of knowl \ 
12; how to fix the arpa fe 113 j 


philosophy not = ea ti) 
earn uiremen’ ; special 
art for discriminating bad and ‘ 


115, 119; supreme, 120; the philo- 
sopher its regular practitioner, 115 ; 
the philosopher, second bestin seve: 
arts, 114; Aristotle 


115, 118; su 5 saat ey int at Demo- 
kritus, ib. 54 umiliation of literary 
erastes, 116. 
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ERETRIAN, 


ERETRIAN school, transcendental, not 


ethical, i. 121; qualities non-exis- 
tent without the mind, iii, 74 n.; 
Phzedon, i. 148 ; Menedémus, 7., 149. 


ERISTIC and dialectic, ii, 221 n.; Ari- 


stotle’s definition, 210, 


ERos, differently understood, neces- 


sity for definition, iii. 29 ; derivation, 
308 ».; contrast of Hellenic and 
modern sentiment, 1; erotic dia- 
logues, Phedrus and Symposion, ib. ; 
as conceived by Plato, ib., 4, 11; 
inconsistent with expulsion of poets, 
3 7.3; purpose of Symposion, to con- 
trast Plato’s with other views, 8; 
views of interlocutors in Symposion, 9; 
a Demon intermediate between gods 
and men, 9; but in Phedrus a 
ig god, ib. n., 11 n. ; the stimu- 
us to improving philosophical com- 
munion, 4, 6, 18 ; Phedon, Theetétus, 
Sophistés, Republic, ib. ; exaltation of, 
in a few, love of Beauty in genere, 7, 
15; analogy to philosophy, 10, 11, 14; 
disparaged, then panegyrised, by So- 
krates in Phedrus, 11; a variety of 
madness, ib. ; Sokrates as representa- 
tive of Zros Philosophus, 15, 25; Xeno- 
phon’s view, 30. 


ETHICS, diversity of beliefs, noticed by 


the ancients, i. 378, iii. 282 n. ; hos- 
tility to novel attempts at analysis, i. 
387 n.; Sokrates distinguished ob- 
jective and subjective views, 451; 
subjective unanimity coincident with 
objective dissent, ib. ; Aristophanes 
connects idea of immorality with 
free thought, iv. 166; the matter of 
ethical sentiment variable, the form 
permanent, 203; Pascal on, i. 231 7. ; 
with political and social life, topic of 
Sokrates, 376, ii. 362, iii. 113; self- 
regarding doctrine of Sokrates, ii. 
349, 354 .; order of problems as con- 
ceived by Sokrates, 299 ; to do, worse 
than to suffer, evil, 326, 332, 338, 359 ; 
no man voluntarily does, iv. 249, 365- 
73 QuapTyimara and adckypara distin- 
ished, 365, 367 ; and politics treated 
ogether by Plato, 133; apart by 
Aristotle, 188; Sokrates and Plato 
dwell too exclusively on intellectual 
conditions, ii. 67, 83; rely too 
much on analogy of arts, and do not 
note what underlies epithets, 68; 
Plato blends ontology with, iii. 365 ; 
forced conjunction of kosmology and, 
391; physiology of Timeus subordi- 
nated to ethical teleology, iv. 257; 
different points of view in Plato, ii. 
167 ; modern theories, intuition, 348 ; 
moral sense, not recognised in Gorgias 
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and Protagoras, ib.; permanent and 
transient elements of human agency, 
358-5; ra aOpwmiva, iv. 302 n.; the 
ermanent, and not immediate satis- 
action, the end, ii. 360; 7d évexd Tov 
confused with 7d va 71, 1827.; basis in 
Republic imperfect, iv. 127-32; Plato 
more a preacher than philosopher 
in the Republic, 131, 132; purpose in 
Leges, to remedy all misconduct, 369 ; 
of Demokritus, i. 82: see Cynics, 
Kyrendics, Epikurus, &c. 
ETYMOLOGY, see Name. 
EUBULIDES, sophisms of, i. 128, 133. 


EUDEMUS, iv. 255; Proklus borrowed 
from, i. 85 n. 


EUDOXUS, i. 255; identity of good and 
pleasure, ii. 315 7., iii. 375 n., 379 n. 


EUKLEIDES, i. 116; enlarged summum 
genus of Parmenides, iii. 196 n.; 
blended Parmenides with Sokrates, 
i. 118; Good, iii. 365, i. 119, 127 n. ; 
nearly Plato’s last view, 120. 

Evmpayia, equivoque, ii. 8 n., 352 n. 

EURIPIDES, Bacche’ analogous to Leges, 
iv. 277, 804 n.; Hippolytus illustrates . 
popular Greek religious belief, 163 n. 


EUSEBIUS, i. 384 n., iv. 160 ., 256 n. 


Euthydémus, authenticity, i. 306, ii. 195 ; 
date, i. 308-11, 312, 315, 320, 325 n., ii. 
227 n., ili. 36 m.; scenery and per- 
sonages, ii. 195; dramatic and comic 
exuberance, ib.; purpose, i. 309 n., 
ii. 198, 204 n., 211, i. 128; Euthydé- 
mus and Dionysodorus do not repre- 
sent Protagoras and Gorgias, ii. 202 ; 
ironical admiration of Sophists, 208 ; 
earliest known attempt to expose 
fallacies, 216 ; the result of habits of 
formal debate, 221; character drawn 
of Sokrates suitable to its purpose, 
203; possession of good things, 
without intelligence, useless, 204; 
intelligence must include making and 
use, 205; fallacies of equivocation, 
212, iii. 238 n.; a dicto secundum quid 
ad dictum simpliciter, ii. 218, 214; 
extra dictionem, 215 ; involving deeper 
logical principles, 7b. ; its popularity 
among enemies of dialectic, 222 ; the 
epilogue to obviate this inference, 
223; Euthydémus the representative 
of dialectic and philosophy, 226; dis- 
ayer ert of <r gpa pt 
alf-politicians, 224; Plato’s view 
untenable, 229; is Isokrates meant? 
227, iii. 38 n. ; no teacher can be indi- 
cated, ii. 225 ; compared with Parme- 
nides, 200; Republic, Philébus, Prota- 
goras, 208, iii. 373 n. © 
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EUTHYPHRON, 


Euthyphron, date of, i. 457 n.; its So- 
kratic spirit, 449 ; ves Platonic 
Sokrates’ reply to Melétus, Xeno- 
phontic compared, 441, 455 ; a retort 
against Aristophanes, 442 ; interlocu- 
tors, 437; Euthyphron indicts his 
father for homicide, 438, ii. 329 n. ; as 
warranted by piety, i. 439; acts on 
Sokratic principle of making oneself 
like the gods, 440; Holiness, 439; 
answer by a particular example, 444 ; 
not what pleases the gods, 445, 448 
454; Sokrates disbelieves discor 
among gods, 440; why gods love the 
Holy, 446 ; not a branch of justice, 
447 ; for gods gain nothing, 448 ; holi- 
ness not a right traffic between men 
and gods, 7ib.; dialogue useful as 
showing the subordination of logical 
terms, 455. 


EvIL, to do, worse than to suffer, ii. 
826, 332, 888, 359; contrast of usual 
with Platonic meaning, 331; the 

atest, ignorance mistaking itself 
or knowledge, iii. 197 ; great prepon- 
derance of, iv. 25, 262 n., 390; gods 
not the cause of, 24; the good and 
the bad souls at work in the universe, 
386; man the cause of, 234; incon- 
sistency, ib. n.; diseases of mind 
arise from body, 250 ; no man volun- 
tarily wicked, ii. 292, iv. 249, 365-7; 
done by the good man wilfully, by 
the bad unwillingly, ii. 61; three 
causes of misguided proceedings, iv. 
366 ; see Good, Virtue, Body. 


Eéis, Aristotelic, ii. 355. 


EXISTENCE, notion of, iii. 185 n., 205, 
226, 229, 231. 


EXPERIENCE, Zeno’s arguments not 
contradictions of data generalized 
from, i. 100; Plato’s theory of pre- 
natal, ii. 252; operation of pre-natal 
on man’s intellectual faculties, iii. 13 ; 
reminiscence of pre-natal, knowledge 

ined by, 17; post-natal not ascer- 

Gined and measured by him, ii. 252; no 

appeal to observation or, in studying 

astronomy and acoustics, iv. 73, 74; 

see Sense. 


EXPERT, authority of public judgment, 
nothing, of Expert, everything, i. 
426, 485; opposition to Homo mensura, 
iii. 135, 148 ; different view, i. 446 x. ; 
correlation with undiscovered science 
of ends, ii. 149 ; is never seen or iden- 
tified, 117, 142; how known, 141; So- 
krates himself acts as, i. 436; the 
pentathlos of Fraste, 1i. 119 n.; finds 
out and certifies truth and rhaceg 
87, 88; badness of all reality, 





FINANCE, 


830; required to discriminate plea- 
sures, ii. 345 ; as dialectician and rhe- 
torician, iii. 39; impracticable, 42; 
true government by, 268 ; postulated 
for names in Kratylus, 329. 


FP. 


FABRICIUS, iv, 882 n. 
FaltH and Conjecture, two grades of 


opinion, iv. 67. 


FALLACIES, Sophists abused, ii. 199; 


did not invent, 217, i. 133 n. ; inhe- 
rent liabilities to error in o 
process of thinking, ii. 217, i. 129; 
corrected by fo debate, ii. 217, 
220 n., 221; exposure of, by multi- 
 sogpenoe of particular examples, 211 ; 

y conclusion shown aliunde be 
false, 216; Plato enumerates, Ari- 
stotle tries to classify, 212; Buthy- 
démus, earliest known attempt 
expose, 216: Bacon’s Idola, 218; 
Mill’s complete enumeration of 
heads of, 218; of sufficient rg 
i. 6 n.; of equivocation, ii, 212, 35 
n.; extra dictionem, 2143. a dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpli- 
citer, 213, 214; Plato and Aristotle 
fall into, iii. 138, 158; of confusion, 
297 n. ; arguing in a circle, ii. 428 n. ; 
of Ratiocination, 213, 219; of M cs 
and Antisthenes, 215; see Sophisms, 
Equivoques. 


FaMILy, Greek views of, iii. 1 . ; re- 


strictions at Thebes, iv. 329 n.; no 
separate families for guardians, 41, 
174, 178; ties mischievous, but can- 
not practically be got rid of, 327 ; to 
be watched over by magistrates, 328 ; 
treatment of infants, 346; see Educa- 
tion, Communism, Woman, Infanticide. 


FARRAR, F. W., iii. 326 n. 
FarTE, relation to gods, jv. 221 n., i. 142 ; 


see Chance. 


FERRIER, on scope and peupcce of 


hilosophy, i. viii. n.; relativity of 
owledge, iii. 123 n. ; antithi of 
Ego and Mecum, 132 n. ; necessity of 
setting forth counter -propositions, 
148. 


FICINUS, interpretation of Plato, i. zi; 


followed Thrasyllean classification, 
301; on Good and Beauty, iii. 5 n. ; 
on Parmenidés, 84 n. ; mystic sanctity 
of names, 323 n. 


aan ees ii. 235; pleasures of, 


true, 


. | FINANCE, see Xenophon 
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FINITE. 


FINITE, Zeno’s reductiones ad Absur- 
dum, i. 93; natural coalescence of 
infinite and, iii. 340; illustration from 
speech and music, 342 ; insufficient, 
343. 


FIRE, doctrine of Anaximander, i. 5; 
Anaximenes, 7; Pythagoras, 13; 
Herakleitus, 27, 30 n., 32; soul com- 
pared to, 34; Empedokles, 38; Anaxa- 
goras, 50, 52, 56 .; identified with 
mind by Demokritus, 75. 


FISCHER, KUNO, iii. 84 n. 

Foks, iv. 251 7. 

yh laa the Necessity of Plato, iv. 
21. 


FRIENDSHIP, a a force, in Empe- 
dokles, i. 88; problem in Lysis too 
general, ii. 186 ; causes of enmity and, 
exist by nature, 341 n.; colloquial 
debate as a generating cause, 188 2. ; 
desire for what is akin to us or our 
own, 182; not likeness and unlike- 
ness, 179, 180, 359; physical analogy, 
188 n. ; the Indifferent friend to Good, 
180, 189; illustrated by philosopher, 
181; the primum amabile, tb., 192 ; 
prima amicitia of Aristotle, com- 
pared, 194; Xenophontic Sokrates and 
Aristotle, 186. 


G. 


GAIN, double meaning of, ii. 82; no 
tenable definition found, 83, 7b. 5 see 
Hipparchus. 


GALEN, relation to Plato, iv. 258; soul 
threefold, ib. ; a xpaows of bodily 
elements, ii. 391 ». ; immortal, 423 7., 
427 ; on Philébus, iii. 365 n. ; belief in 
legends, iv. 153 ”. ; Plato’s theory of 
vision, 237 n.; structure of apes, 257 7. 


GALUPPI, PASCAL, iii. 118. 


GENERAL maxims readily laid down 
by pre-Sokratic philosophers, i. 69 7. ; 
terms vaguely understood, 398 n., 452 
n., ti. 49 n., 166, 242, 279 n., 279, 341 
n.; Mill on, 48 n.; hopelessness of 
defining, 186 n. 


GENERALS, Greek, no professional ex- 
perience, ii. 134. 


GENERIC and specific terms, distinc- 
tion unfamiliar in Plato’s time, ii. 13; 
and analogical wholes, 48, 193 n., ili. 
365; unity, how distributed among 
species and individuals, 339, 346. 


—, why not hereditary, ii. 271, 
' 4, 
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GOOD. 


GEOMETRY, Pythagorean, i. 12; modern 
application, 10 ”. ; subject of Plato’s 
lectures, 349 n. ; value of, iv. 352, 423; 
Lucian against, i. 385 7. ; successive 
stages of its teaching illustrate 
Platonic doctrine, 353; twofold, iii. 
359, 395; pure and applied mathe- 
matics, 396 n.; Aristotle’s view of 
axioms of, i. 358 n. ; from induction, 
iv. 353 n.; painless pleasures of, iii. 
356, 388 n. ; and dialectic, two modes 
of mind’s procedure applicable to 
ideal world, iv. 65; geometry, as- 
sumes diagrams, ib. ; conducts mind 
towards universal ens, 72; useless- 
ness of written treatises, ii. 136; pro- 
portionals, iv. 224 n., 241 n., 423 ; geo- 
metrical theory of the elements, i. 
349 n., iv. 240; Aristotle on, 241 n. ; 
Kyrenaic and Cynic contempt for, i. 
155, 186, 192. 


GFRGRER, iv. 256 n. 


Gops, derivation of coi, iii. 300 1. ; 
a ge i, 16, 119 n.3; Par- 
menides, 19, 24; Empedokles, 40 7., 
42, 47; Anaxagorean Nous repre- 
sented later as a god, 54 ; Diogenes of 
Apollonia, 64 n.; Demokritus, 81 ; 
Sokrates, 414, 440, ii. 28; Plato’s proofs 
of existence of, iv. 385, 389, 419; 
locality assigned to, 230 n. ; fabri- 
cated men and animals, ii. 268; 
possess the Idea of cognition, iii. 66, 
67 n.; free from pleasure and pain, 
389 ; do not assume man’s form, iv. 
25, 154 n.; Lucretius on, 7. ; cause 
good only, 24; no repulsive fictions to 
be tolerated about, 25, 154; Dodona 
and Delphi to be consulted for 
religious legislation, 34, 137 n., 325, 
337 ; ra Ocia, 302 n.; primary and 
visible gods, 229; secondary and 

enerated gods, 230; Plato’s dissent 
rom established religious doctrine, 
161, 163; Plato compared with Epi- 
kurus, 161, 395; Plato’s view of 
popular theology, 238 n., 328, 337 ; 
popular Greek belief, well illustrated 
in Euripides’ Hippolytus, 163 n. ; 
God’s @dvos, 164 n.; Aristotle, 395 ; 
see Demiurgus, Religion, Inspiration. 


GOLD, makes all things beautiful, ii. 
41. 


Goop, Demokritus’ theory, i. 82; the 
Pythagorean xatpés, first cause of, iii. 
397 n.; an equivoque, 370; and 
pleasurable, as conceived by the 
Athenians, ii. 371 ; contrast of usual 
with Platonic meaning, 331, 335; 
universal desire of, 248, 324, iii. 5, 
335, 371, 392 n.; akin, evil alien, to 
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GOOD. 


every one, ii. 183; alone caused b 
gods, iv. 24; its three varieti ; 
n., 350 N., iv. 12, 116, 428; 
one, iii. 5; as object of attachment, 
ii. 194 ; the four virtues the highest, 
and source of all other goods, iv. 428 ; 
is the just, honourable, expedient, ii. 
7; not knowledge, 29; is gain, 72-6 ; 
True and Real coalesce in Plato’s 
mind, 88; Campbell on erroneous 
identification of truth and, iii. 391 7, ; 
the primum amabile, ii. 181, 191; 
approximation to Idea, 192 ; Indiffe- 
rent friend to, 180, 189; pleasure is, 
289, 306 n., 347 n.; agreement with 
Aristippus, i. 199-202; meaning of plea- 
sure as the summum bonum, iii. 338 ; 
the permanent, and not immediate 
satisfaction, the end, ii. 360; So- 
krates’ reasoning, 307 ; too narrow and 
exclusively prudential, 309 ; not Uti- 
litarianism, 310 n. ; nct ironical, 314; 
compared with blic, 310; Prota- 
goras, 345; coincidence of Republic 
and Protagoras, 350 n.; inconsistent 
with Gorgias, 306, 345; argument in 
Gorgias untenable, 351; Platonic 
idéal, view of Order, undefined 
results, 374; Plato’s view of rhetoric 
dependent on his idéal of, 374; is 
éAvria, iii, 338 n.; is maximum of 
pleasure and minimum of pain, iv. 
293-97, 299-303 ; at least an useful 
fiction, 303; not intelligence nor 
pleasure, 62; and happiness, cor- 
relative terms in Phil , iii, 886; 
is it intense pleasure without any 
intelligence, 3838; or intelligence 
without pleasure or pain, i),; in- 
telligence more cogna than plea- 
sure to, 347, 361; “pepe a gene- 
ration, therefore not an end, nor the 
ood, 3573; a tertium quid, 339, 
61; intelligence the determining, 
pleasure the indeterminate, 348 ; 
a mixture, 361; five constituents 


362; the answer as to, does not 
satisfy the tests Plato lays down, 
871; has not the unity of an idea, 


865; Plato’s in part an eclectic 
doctrine, 366; special accomplish- 
ments oftener hurtful, if no know- 
ledge of the good, ii. 16; man who 
has knowledge of, can alone do evil 
wilfully, 61; knowledge of, identi- 
fied with vots, 30; postulated 
under different titles, 31; special 
art for discriminating, 115; how 
known, undetermined, 31, 206; 
only distinct answer in Protagoras, 


208, 308, 347; the profitable, 
eneral but not constant explana- 
on of Plato, 88; is essentially 


Gorgias, 
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GORGIAS, 


visible, iv. 68, 64; Aristotle on, 214 
% ras’ nous, ii. 


training to 

62; dialectic gives the contempla- 
tion of, 75; rulers alone know, 
212; Idea of, left unknown, 213; 
changes in Plato’s views, i. 119; 
Eukleides, iii. 365, i. 119, 127 n.; 
nearly same as Plato’s last doctrine, 
120; discourse of Sokrates with 
Aristippus, 184, 185; Xenophontic 
Sokrates, ili. 366. 


GORGIAS THE LEONTINE, reasoned 


against the Absolute as either Ens 
or Entia, i. 103; Ens incogitable 
and unknowable, 104; contrasted 
with earlier philosophers, 105; not 
represented by Dionysodorus in 
Euthydemus, ii. 202 ; celebrity, 317 ; 
theory of vision, iv. 237 . 


the date, i. 305-7, 308-10, 
812, 315, ii. 228 n., 318 n., 367; its 
general character, discrediting the 
actualities of life, 355; reply to, by 
Aristeides, 371 n.; upholds inde- 
ndence and dignity of philosophic 
issenter, 375: scenery and person- 
ages, 317; rhetoric the artisan of 
persuasion, 319 ; a branch of flattery 
321, 370; citation of four statesmen, 
858, 362; true and counterfeit arts, 
822; multifarious arts of flattery, 
aiming at immediate pleasure, 357 ; 
despots and rhetors ve no real 
power, 824; description of rhetors, 
untrue, 369; rhetoric is of little 
use, 329, iii, 410; Sokrates’ view 
different in Xenophon, ii. 371 n. ; 
issue unsatisfactorily put by Plato, 
869; . view stands or falls with 
idéal of Good, 374; all men wish 
for Good, 324; illustration from 
Archelaus, 325, 333 ., 334, 336, x. 
179; Plato’s peculiar view of Good, 
ii. 831, 335; contrasted with usaal 
meaning, 331; «addy and aicxpdy 
defined, 327, 334; definition un- 
tenable, 334; to do, a greater 
evil than to suffer, wrong, 326, 359 ; 
inconsistent with description of 
Archelaus, 333 ; reciprocity of re- 
indispensable, %. ; — 

me ; no 


828; consequences of theory, 3 
analogy of mental and y dis- 
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GOVERNMENT. 


temper pushed too far, | 8873 its. 


incompleteness, 363; are largest 
measure, and all varieties, of desire, 
good, 344; good and pleasurable as 
conceived by the Athenians, 371; 
good and pleasurable not identical, 
345, iii. 380 n.; argument untenable, 
ii. 3513 expert required to discrimi- 
nate pleasures, 845, 347; idéal. of 
measure, view of order, undefined 
results, 374; permanent and tran- 
sient elements of human agency, 
353-5; psychology defective, 354 ; 
temperance the condition of virtue 
and happiness, 358; Sokrates re- 
solves on scheme of life, 360; 
agreement of Sokrates with Ari- 
IR bio i. 200 n.; Sokrates alone 
follows the true political art, ii. 
361-2; condition of success in 
life, 359; anne of dissenter, 7b. ; 
Sokrates as a dissenter, 364; claim 
of locus standi for philosophy, 367; 
but indiscriminate cross-examina- 
tion given up, 368; mythe re- 
specting Hades, 361; compared 
with Protagoras, 270 n., 306 n., 345-8, 
349-55, iii, 379; Philébus, ib., 380; 
Apology, Kriton, Republic, ii. 362; 
Leges, tb., iv. 301, 302, 324; Menexe- 
nus, 409; Xenophontic Sokrates, i. 
178, 221. 


GOVERNMENT, natural rectitude of, ii. 
89; Plato does not admit the 
received classification, iii. 267; true 
classification, scientific or unscien- 
tific, 268; monarchy and demo- 
cracy the mother-polities, iv. 312; 
dissent of Aristotle, ib. n.; seven 
distinct natural titles to, 309; illus- 
trated by Argos, Messéné, Sparta, 
310; imprudent to found on any 
one title only, ib.; five types of, 
78-84 ; three constituents of good, 
312; Plato’s idéal, ii. 363; un- 
scientific, or by many, counterfeit, 
iii. 268; genuine, by the one scientific 
man, 7@b., 273, iv. 280;  counter- 
theory in Protagoras, ii. 268, iii. 275 ; 
distinguished from general, &c., 
271; no laws, 269; practicable 
only in golden age, iv. 319; 

fixed laws the second best, iii. 270; 
excess of energetic virtues entails 
death or banishment, of gentle, 
slavery, 273; true ruler aims at 
forming virtuous citizens, 272; 
standard of ethical orthodoxy to be 
maintained, 273; of unscientific 
forms despotism worst, democracy 
least bad, 270, 278; a bad govern- 
ment no government, 281 n.; 


GREECE, 
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HAMILTON, 


timocracy, iv. 79; oligarchy, 7.; 
democracy, 80; despot, 81; educa- 
tion combined with, by Plato, 
Xenophon, Aristotle, 142; Sokratic 
ideal differently worked out by 
Plato and Xenophon, iii. 273 ; Xeno- 
phon’s idéal, citizen willing to be 
ruled, i. 215, 218, 219; and _ scien- 
tific ruler, 224; Xenophon’s scheme 
of, a wisely arranged Oriental des- 
potism, 234 ; see State. 


GRAFENHARN, iii. 312 n 
GRAMMAR, no formal, existed in Plato’s 


time, ii. 34 7., iii. 222. 
poitical changes in, during © 
Plato’s life, i. 1; Greeks all by 
nature kinsmen, iv. 47. 


GRIMM, iii. 314 n., 329 n. 
GRUPPE, on Leges, iv. 355 n. 
GUARDIANS, 


characteristics, iv. 23, 
25; drunkenness unbecoming, 298 
n.; consist of men and women, 
41, 46; syssitia, 859; communism 
of, tb., 44, 140, 169; maintenance 
of city dependent on their habits, 
character, education, 382, 34, 189, 
170, 178,; no family ties, 41, 174- 
8; temporary marriages, 44, 175; 
object, 198; number limited, Plato 
and Aristotle, 178, 198-200; age for 
studies, 76; studies introductory 
to philosophy, 70-4; courage seated 
in, 35; analogous to reason and 
energy in individuals, 39; divided 
into rulers and auxiliaries, 29; 
compared with modern soldiers, 148, 
180. 


GYMNASTIC, art reducible to rule, ii. 


372 n.; measured quantity alone 
good, 112; education in, necessary 
for guardians, iv. 23; should be 
simple, 28; imparts courage, 29; 
prizes at festivals, 338; but object 
of training, war, not prizes, 358; 
music necessary to correct, 29. 


H. 


HADES, no repulsive fictions tolerated 


of, iv. 25,154; mythe of, in Republic, 
94; in Gorgias, ii. 361. 


HAMILTON, SIR WM., doctrines incon- 


sistent, i. zit. n. ; Plato’s reasonings 
on the soul, ii. 250 n., 428 n3 
Reid and Berkeley, iii. 165 n. ;7Judg- 
ment: implied in every act of Con- 
sciousness, 166 7.3; relativity of 
knowledge, 133 .; primary and 
secondary qualities, iv. 243 n 
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HAPPINESS. 


HAPPINESS, relation to knowledge, ii. 
159, 160; Plato’s peculiar view of 
335 5 contrasted with usu 
meaning, 331; its elements depre- 
ciated, 353; temperance the con- 
dition of, 358; men love Good 
as means to, iii. 5; and good, cor- 
relative terms in Philébus, 335; 
Sydenham on seat of, 372 n. ; the 
end of the state and individual, iv. 
98; flowing from justice, 20, 84, 90; 
see Good, Pleasure. 

HARMODIUS, iii. 4 7. 


HARRIS, JAMES, on Homo Mensura, iii. 
139 n. ; Plato’s etymologies, 302 n. ; 
on Stoical doctrine of virtue, iv. 106 n.; 
on sophism Kvprevwr, i. 141 n. ; time, 

46 n. 
HARVEY, DR. WM., iv. 259. 


HEBREW studies, their effect on clas- 
sical scholarship, i. vv. 2. ; unifor- 
mity of tradition contrasted with 
diversity of Greek philosophy, 384 n.; 
allegorical interpretation of prophets, 
ii. 286 n. ; writers, Plato’s resemblance 
to, iv. 160 2., 256. 


HEDONISTS, doctrine, iii. 374 ; included 
éAvria in end, 377 ; did not set aside 
all idea of limit, 392 n. ; basis adopted 
in Plato’s argument, 375, 387 n. ; en- 
forced same view as Plato on intense 
pleasures, 378 ; see Pleasure. 


HEGEL, origin of philosophy, i. 382 2. ; 
ideal expert, ib.; Plato’s view of 
the soul, ii, 414 m.; Anaxagoras’ 
nous, 403 7. 


HEGESIAS, the “ death-persuader,” i. 
202; coincidence with Cynics, 203 ; 
doctrine of relativity, 204. 


HEINDORF, on Kratylus, iii. 310 ”. 5 
Charmidés, iv. 136 n. ; Republic, ib. 


bar Si censured by Herakleitus, 


HERAKLEITUS, works and_ obscure 
style, i. 26; dogmatism and censure 
of his predecessors, 7b. ; metaphysical 
27 ; physics, ib., 32 ; did not rest proof 
of a principle on induction of par- 
ticulars, iii. 309 n. ; Fieri ond a 
j. 28; Parmenides’ opposed, 37 ; the 
law of Fieri alone permanent, 29 ; no 
substratum, 30; identified with 
Homo Mensura, iii. 114, 115, 126, 128 ; 
rejected by Aristotle, but approved 
by modern science, i. 37 n., iii. 126 n., 
154 n.; exposition by metaphors, i. 
28, 30; and air, 27, 31; fire a 
symbol for the universal force or 
law, 30 n.; distinction of ideal and 





HINDOOS. 


elementary fire, 32 n.; doctrine of 
contraries, 30, 31, iii. 101 n.; the 
soul an effluence of the Unive i, 
84; individual reason worthless, id. ; 
Universal Reason, the reason of m 
men as it ought to be, 35; mepréxov 
compared with Anaxagorean Nous, 
56 n.; sleep, 34; theory of vision, 
iv. 287 n.; time, 228 n. ; paradoxes, 
i. 87 n. ; TloAvpabin véov ov ddacoxet, 
26; reappears in Plato, ii. 30; enig- 
matical doctrine of his followers, il. 
159 n. ; their repu ce to dialectic, 
i. 106 n. ; names first imposed in ac- 
cordance with his theory, iii. 301 ”., 
314-7 ; names the essence of t ; 
$24 n., 825; theory admitted, 316; 
some names not consistent with it, 
318; the theory uncertain, 321; flux, 
true of sober ars, not of Ideas, 820; 
antipathy to Pythagoras, 316 n. ; in- 
fluence on the development of logie, 
i. 37 ; on Diogenes of Apollonia, 64 7.; 
Protagoras, iii. 159 n.; Plato, 4, 27s 
Stoics, 27, 34 n. 


HERAKLEITUS the Allegorist, iii. 3 m., 
iv. 157 n. 


Hfraktfs, the choice of, ii. 267 ”., 
i. 177. 


HERESY, see Orthodoxy. 


HERMANN, GODFREY, natural rectitude 
of names, iii. 300 7. 


HERMANN, K. F., theory of Platonic 
canon, i. 307; Susemihl coincides, 
$10 ; principle of arrangement reason- 
able, 322; more tenable than Schleier- 
macher’s, 324; Ueberweg a 
to reconcile Schleiermacher with, 
318; on Hippias Major, ii. 34 n.5 
Kratylus, iii. 309 n, ; Republic, 244 n. 5 
Leges, iv, 274 n., 328 n., 369 n., 374 n, 


HERMOKRATES, intended as last in 
Republic tetralogy, i, 325, iv. 266, 273. 


HeERopotUvs, infers original aqueous 
state of earth from prints of shells 
and fishes, i. 19 n. ; metichus’ 
experiment, iii, 289 .; the 
jealousy, iv, 164 7.; sacrifice and 
prayer, 394, ib. n. 

HERSCHEL, SIR JOHN, axioms of arith- 
metic from induction, iv. 353 n. 

HESIOD, cosmology, i. 2-3, 4 ”. ; cen- 
sured by Xenophanes, 16; by Hera- 
kleitus, 26. 

HETERA, iv. 359, i. 188-90. 

Hinpoos, Sleeman on grounds of be- 
lief among, iii. 150 n. ; Sa 
compared with Eleatics, i. 159 . 
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HIPPARCHIA, 
HIPPARCHIA, wife of Krates, i. 173. 


Hipparchus, authenticity, i. 297 n., 307, 
309, 337 n., ii. 82, 93; and Minos 
analogous and inferior to other works, 
82; purpose, 84; subject—definition 
of lover of gain, 71; double meaning 
of gain, 82; first definition, rejected, 
71; character and precept of Hip- 
yc hash the Peisistratid, eulogy of 

okrates, 73 ; Gain is good—apparent 
contradiction, 7b. ; gain the valuable, 
the profitable, and therefore the 
good, 75; some gain is good, some 
evil, 74; objections, 7b.; no tenable 
definition of gain found, 82, 83. 


Hippias Major, authenticity, i. 306, 315, 
li. 33 n.; date, i. 307, 308-10, 313; 
situation and interlocutors, ii. 83; 
Hippias lectured at Sparta on the 
beautiful, the fine, the honourable, 
35, 39; no success at Sparta—law 
forbids, 35 ; the lawful is the profit- 
able, 36 ; comparison with Xenophon, 
34, 37; the beautiful? 39 ; instances, 
40; Gold makes all things beautiful, 
41; complaint of vulgar analogies, 
42 ; answer fails of universal applica- 
tion, <b.; the becoming, and the 
useful—objections, 43-4 ; a variety of 
the pleasurable, 45; inadmissible, 
ib.; Sokrates attempts to assign some 
general concept, 47, 193 n., iii. 365; 
analogy of Sokrates’ explanations in 
Memorabilia, ii. 49; and Minor illus- 
trate general theory of the dialogues 
of Search, 63; antithetise rhetoric 
and dialectic, 70. 


Hippias Minor, authenticity, i. 306, ii. 55 
n., 57 n. ; date, i. 306, 308-10, 310, 315; 
and Major illustrate general theory of 
dialogues of Search, ii. 63 ; antithetise 
rhetoric and dialectic, 70; polemical 
and philosophical purpose, 63; its 
thesis maintained by Sokrates in 
Memorabilia, 66; combated by Ari- 
stotle, 67: characters and situation, 
55; Achilleus preferred by Hippias 
to Odysseus, veracity to mendacity, 
56, 58; contested by Sokrates, 
veracious and mendacious man the 
same, 57 ; to hurt wilfully better than 
to do so unwillingly, 58; Hippias 
dissents, 60; good man alone does 
evil wilfully, Sokrates’ perplexity, 61 ; 
ig on the sophistry of Sokrates, 
62. 


HIPPOKRATES, iv. 260. 


HOBBES on similitude of passions in all, 
but dissimilarity of objects, i. 452 2. 
exercises for students, iii. 80 n., 90 7.3 
subject and object, 117 n.; analogy 
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HYPOTHESIS, 


of state to individual, iv. 96 ; cause, i. 
139 n., 144; Diodorus’ doctrine de- 
fended, 143 ; coincides with Aristotle 
on motion, 146. 


HOLINESS, what is? i. 439; not what 
gods love, 445, 448, 454; why the gods 
ove it, 446 ; how far like justice, ii. 
278 ; not a branch of justice, i. 447; 
not a right traffic between men an 
gods, 448 ; is it holy? ii. 278 ; the holy, 
one type in Platonic, various in 
Xenophontic, Sokrates, i. 454. 


HOMER, cosmology, i. 2; censured by 
Xenophanes, 16; Herakleitus, 26; 
considered more as an instructor than 
as a poet, ii. 126; and poets, the 
great teachers, 135; picture in Re- 
public, as really knowing nothing, 
tb., iv. 92; Strabo on, 152 n. ; Hera- 
kleitus the allegorist, iii. 3 Ni) BV: 
157 n.; Plato’s fictions contrasted 
with, 153 n.; diversity of subjects, ii. 
132; inspired by gods, 128; analogy 
of Magnet, ib.; on friendship, 179; 
identified by Plato with Homo Mensura, 
iii, 114, 


HOMO MENSURA, see Relativity. 
HOM@OMERIES, see Anaxagoras. 


HOMICIDE, varieties of, iv. 370-4; 
penalties, 370; Plato follows pecu- 
liar Attic view, 374. 


HONOURABLE, the, Hippias’ lectures at 

Sparta on, ii. 39; identified with 
the just, good, expedient, 7; actions 
conducive to pleasure are, 295; by 
ier nature, Aristippus’ doctrine, 
i. 197. 


HORACE, scheme of life, i. 191 n., 
192 n. 


HUET, BP., i. 384 7. 


HUMBOLDT, WM. VON, origin of lan- 
guage, iii. 326 n. 


HUME, Athenian taxation, i. 242 n. 


HUNTING, meaning of, iv. 356; how 
far permitted, 355. 


HUTCHESON, FRANCIS, iv. 105 7. 


HYPOTHESIS, discussion of, distinct 
from discussion of its consequences, 
ii. 397, 411; ultimate appeal to 
extremely general hypothesis, ib. ; 
in Republic, only a stepping-stone 
to the first principle, 412; pro- 
visional assumption of, and conse- 
quences traced, exercise for students, 
ili. 79 ; illustration, 81. 
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I. 


IDEAS, Plato’s, differ from hagorean 
Number, i. 10; identified by Plato 
with the Pythagorean symbols, 
848, iii, 71 m., 368; differ from 
Demokritean atoms, i. 72; the de- 
finitions Sokrates sought for, 453; 
Plato assumed the common cha- 
racteristic, - objectivising the 
word itself, 7b.; doctrine derived 
its plausibility from metaphors, 
843; soul’s immortality rests on 
assumption of, ii. 412; remini- 
scence of the, iii. 18; as Forms, ii. 412; 
the only causes, 396 ; formal, 408 
n.; logical phantoms as real causes, 
404 n.; truth resides in, 411; 
alone exclude contrary, 7 %.; 
unchangeable, iii. 246 n., iv. 50; 
Herakleitean flux not true of, iii. 
320; partly changeable and partly 
unchangeable, 228; disguised in 

rticulars, iv. 3 n.; fundamental 
istinction of iculars, and, 219 ; 
alone knowable, 49; opinion, of 
what is between ens and non-ens, 
ib. ; assumption of, as separate entia, 
i, R . t multitude of, 
410; characteristics of world of, 
iii. 683; Ideas separate from, but par- 
ticipable by, sensible objects, 59; 
objections, 60-7; the genuine Pla- 
tonic theory attacked, 68; none 
of some objects, 60; how partici- 
pable by objects, 63, 65, 72, iv. 
138; not fitted on to the facts of 
sense, iii. 78; Aristotle partly suc- 
cessful in attempt, ib.; analogous 
difficulty of predication, i. 169; 
“the third man,” iii. 64 2.; not 
merely conceptions, 64, 73; not 
mere types, 65; not cognizable, 
since not relative to ourselves, %., 
72; gods have Idea of cognition 
67, 68 n.; dilemma, ideas exist 
or philosophy impossible, 68; 
intercommunion of some forms 
207, 250 n.; analogy of letters and 
syllables 208; what forms, deter- 
mined by philosopher, ib; of 
mnon-ens, and proposition, opinion, 
judgment, 213, 214; of Diversum 
pervades all others, 209 ; TeV atro- 
hacewv, 238 2.5; of Animal, iv. 223, 
235 n., 263; kosmos on pattern of, 





IMMORTALITY. 


essence of things, 324 n.; doctrine 
about classification not necessarily 
connected with, 345; of Beauty 
exclusively presented in Symposion, 
18; of Good, eer on of 
evo amabile, ii. 192; training 

ascend to the idea of good, iv. 
61, 66; comparison of idea of good 
to sun, 63, 64; of Good, in Phadon, 
Anaxagoras’ nous, ii, 412; known 
to the rulers alone, iv. 212; left 
unsolved, 213; the contemplation 
of, by dialectic, 75; reluctance to 
undertake active duties, of those 
who have contemplated, 70 ; philo- 
sopher lives in region of, sophist in 
region of non-ens, iii. 208, iv. 48; 
little said of, in Menon, ii. 253, 254 
nm. ; postulated in Timeus, iv. 220; 
discrepancy of Sophistés and other 
dialogues, iii. 244 ; the idealists’ doc- 
trine the same as Plato’s in Phadon, 
&c., tb., 246; Phedrus, Phedon, 
and Timeus compared, iv. 239 n. 5 
Plato’s various views, ii. 404, i. 
119; the last, 120; Aristotle on, 
860 n., ii. 192, 193 mn, 410 n., 
iii. 76, 245, 365 n., 367 n., iv. 214 
n., i. 120 n. 3 Sophistés approximates 
to Aristotle’s view, iii. 247; generic 
and analogical aggregates, ii. 48 
198 »., iii. 865; Antisthenes and 
Diogenes on, i. 163; the first protest 
of Nominalism against Realism, 
164; see Particulars, Phenomena, 
Universal. 


IDEAL, to Plato the only real, ii. 89. 


IDEALISTS, iii. 201; meaning of ens, 
231; argument ainst, 204, 225, 
244; doctrine of, the same as Plato’s 
in Phedon, &c., vb., 246. 


IDENTITY, personal, ii. 11, 25, iii. 65 
and contradiction, principle of, 101. 


"L3udrys distinguished from $Adcodgos, 
iv. 104 n. 3 rexvirns, ii. 272 ”. 


IGNORANCE, mischiefs of, ii. 12; de- 
nd on the subject-matter, 14; 
hurt knowingly, better than 
ignorantly, 58, 59; evil done wit. 
bad man unwillingly, by good wil- 
fully, 61; not pleasure, the cause 
of wrongdoing, 294 ; mistaking itself 
for knowledge, the worst evil, iii. 
197 ; see Knowledge. 


ImrraTor, logical classification of, iii. 
215; of the wise man, sophist is, 
216; poets’ mischievous imitation of 
imitation, iv. 91. 

IMMORTALITY, beliefs as to partial, 
ii, 385 n.; popular Greek belief, 


Tes 
~ . 
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INDETERMINATE. 


427; metempsychosis a_ general 
element in all old doctrines, 425 
n.3; Of rational soul only, iv. 243; 
of all three parts of soul? ii. 385; 
Plato’s demonstration rests on as- 
sumption of ideas, 412; includes 
pre-existence of all animals, and 
metempsychosis, 414; fails, 423, 
428, ili, 15; leaves undetermined 
mode of pre-existence and post- 
existence, il. 424: was not generally 
accepted, 426; Xenophon’s doc- 
trine, 420 n.; Aristotle’s, 7b.; 
common desire for, iii. 6; attained 
through mental procreation, beauty 
the stimulus, 7b.; only metaphori- 
cal in Symposion, 17. 


INDETERMINATE, Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the, i. 11; pleasure the, 
ili. 848 ; see Jnjinite. 


INDIAN philosophy, compared with 
Greek, i. 107, 378 n., 160 n., 
162; analogy of Plato’s doctrine of 
the soul, ii. 389 n., 426 n.; Gymno- 
sophists, compared with Diogenes, 

. 1. 157, 160 n.; antiquity of, 159 
n.; suicide, 162 n. ; Antisthenes did 
not borrow from, 159 n.; antithesis 
of law and nature, 162. 


INDIFFERENT, the, ii. 180, 189. 


INDIVIDUAL, analogy to kosmical pro- 
cess, i. 36 n.; tripartite division of 
mind, iv. 87; analogous to three 
classes in state, 39; analogy to 
state, 11, 20, 37, 79-84, 96; Hobbes 
on, 7b. ; parallelism exaggerated, 114, 
121, 124; dependent on society, 21, 
121,123; four stages of degeneracy, 
79-84 ; proportions of happiness and 
misery in them, 83; happiness of, 
through justice, 20, 84,90; one man 
can do.only one thing well, 23, 33, 97, 
98, 183; Xenophon on, 139 n. 


INDIVIDUALISM, see Authority. 


INDUCTIVE and syllogistic dialectic, ii. 
27; process of, always kept in view 
in dialogues of search, i. 406; illus- 
trated in history of science, ii. 163; 
trial and error the natural process 
of the human mind, 165; length of 
Plato’s process, 100 7. ; usefulness of 
negative result, 186; the mind rises 
from sensation to opinion, then cog- 
nition, iii. 164; verification from 
experience, not recognised as neces- 
sary or possible, 168. 


INFANTICIDE, iv. 43, 44,177; Aristotle 
on, 202; contrast of modern senti- 
ment, 203. 





ITALY. 


INFINITE, of Anaximander, i. 5; repro- 


duced in chaos of Anaxagoras, 54; 
Zeno’s reductiones ad Absurdum, 93 ; 
natural coalescence of finite and, iii. 
340, 346, 348 n.; illustration from 
speech and music, 341; explanation 
insufficient, 343 ; see Indeterminate. 


INGRATITUDE, iv. 399. 
INSPIRATION, special, a familiar fact in 


Greek life, ii, 130, iii. 352, iv. 15; in 
rhapsode and poet, ii. 127; of rhap- 
sode through medium of poets, 128, 
129, 1384; of philosopher, 383; see 
Demon ; Plato’s view, 131 ; the reason 
temporarily withdrawn, 132, iii, 11, 
309 n.; opposed to knowledge, ii. 
136 ; right opinion of good statesmen 
from, 241; all existing virtue is from, 


. 


INSTANTANEOUS, Plato’s imagination of 


the, iii. 100 ; found no favour, 102. 


INTEREST, forbidden, iv. 331. 
Jon, authenticity, i. 306, ii, 124; date, 


i. 307, 308-9, 311, 312, 315 ; interlocu- 
tors, ii. 124; Ion as a rhapsode, 126 ; 
devoted himself to Homer, 127 ; the 
poetic art is one, ib. ; inspiration of 
rhapsodes and poets, <b. ; inspiration 
of Ion through Homer, 128 ; analogy 
of magnet, 2b., 129; Plato’s contrast 
of systematic with unsystematic pro- 
cedure, 7b.; Ion does not admit his 
own inspiration, 132; province of 
rhapsode, 7b. ; the rhapsode the best 
eneral, 133; exposition through 
ivine inspiration, 134, 


IONIC philosophy compared with the 


abstractions of Plato and Aristotle, 
i. 87; defect of, 88; attended to 
material cause only, 7b. ; see Philo- 
sophy—Pre-Sokratic, 


ISLANDS of the Blest, ii. 416. 
ISOKRATES, probably the half-philo- 


sopher, half-politician of Zuthydémus, 
ii. 227, iii. 35; variable feeling be- 
tween, and Plato, ii. 228, 331 n., iii. 
36; b phoning in Phedrus, 35; com- 
pared with Lysias, 7b. 38; his school 
at Athens, 36 ; teaching of, iv. 150 7. ; 
as Sophist, i. 212 n.; teachableness 
of virtue, ii. 240 n.; age for dialectic 
exercises, iv. 211 n.; criticism on 
other philosophers, iii. 38 ».; on 
aspersions of rivals, 408 m.; on 
the poets, iv. 157 ».; contrasted 
with Plato in Timeus, 217; on Leges 
432; oratio panegyrica, iii. 406 n. 

great age of, i. 245. 


ITALY, slaves in, iv. 348 ». 
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JAMBLICHUS, KLEITOPHON, 
logy to bodily health, 40 ; what con- 
pi stitutes injustice, 367-9; no man 


voluntarily wicked, 249, 365-7; dis- 
tinction of damage and injury, 365; 
relation to rest of virtue, 428; dis- 
tinction effaced between temperance 
and, 135; ethical basis imperfect, 
127; view peculiar to Plato, 99; 
Platonic conception is self-regarding 
104; motives to it arise from internal 
happiness of the just, 105 ; view sub- 
stantially maintained since, id. ; 
essential reciprocity in society, ii. 
312, 333, iv. 109, 133; the basis of 
Plato’s own theory of city’s genesis, 
111; incompletely stated, 112 n.; 
any theory of society must present 
antithesis and correlation of oa 
tion and right, 112; Xenophon’s de- 
finition unsatisfactory, i. 231; Kar- 
neades, iv. 118 x. ; bes a cr ry 130 n. ; 
Lucretius, 7). ; Pascal, i. 231 n. 


aha on metempsychosis, ii. 
nN. 


JASON, of Phere, iii, 8388 n. 


JEROME, ST., on Plato and Aristotle, 
i. xv, 


JOHNSON, DR., on Berkeley, iv. 243 n. 


JOUFFROY, a priori element of cogni- 
tion, iii. 119 n. 


JUDGMENT, akin to proposition, and 
may be false, by partnership with 
form non-ens, iii, 213-4; implied in 
every act of consciousness, 165 n, 


Just, the holy a branch of the, i. 447; 
and unjust, standard of the better, 
ii. 3; whence aati, of it, 4; 
identified with the good, honourable, 
expedient, 7; or Good is the profit- 
able — general, but not constant, 
explanation of Plato, 38; the just, K 
by law, not nature, Aristippus’ doc- ; 
trine, i. 197. Kaxia, derivation, iii. 301 . 

JUSTICE, is it just, ii. 278 ; varieties of | KaLLIKLES, rhetor and politician, ii. 
meaning, i. 452 n., iv. 102, 120, 123,/ 340, 

125; derivation of dcxacoovvn, iii, 301 
n.; Of Sixacov, 308 n.; with temper- 
ance, the condition of happiness and 
freedom, ii. 12; and sense of shame 
possessed and taught by all citizens, 
269; how far like holiness, i. 447 
ii. 278; opposition of natural and 
legal, 338, i. 197; what is, iii. 416; 
unsatisfactory answers of Sokrates 
and his friends, i#.; is rendering 
what is owing, iv. 2; rejected, 6; is 
what is advantageous the most 
powerful, 8; modified, 9; is the good 
of another, 10; necessary to society : 
and individual, injustice a source of | KEPLER, applied Pythagorean concep- 
weakness, 11 ; is a source of happi-| tion, i. 14 ». ; devotion to mathe- 
ness, 12, 14, 18 ; is a compromise, 13 ; matics, iii. 388 2. 

good only from consequences, 15, 16, KING, see Monarch. 


99; Xenophon on, 114 n.; the re- : 
ceived view anterior to Plato, 100; Eleitophon, fragmentary, i. 268, iii, 419. 
‘ 424; authenticity, i. 305-7, 309, 315, 


a good per se, 20, 40, 84, 90, 116; and 
from its consequences, 94, 121, 123,| iii, 419 n., 420, 426 n.; posthumous, 
420; in Republic tetralogy, i. 406 n., 


294; proved also by superiority of ( 
i ence. § ud iii. 419, 425 ; represents the point of 


leasures of intelligence, 84; proof 1 
Pails, 116, 118-21; all-sufficient for hap-| view of many objectors, 424 ; scenery 
and persons, 413 ; Sokrates has power 


KALLIMACHUS, Plato’s works known 
to, i. 276, 296 n. ; issued catalogue of 
Alexandrine library, 275. 

Kadéy, 76, translated by beautiful, ii. 
49 n.; defined, 327, 334; rejected, 
ib. ; see Beautiful, Honourable. 

KANT, his Noumenon agrees with Ens 
of Parmenides, i. 21. 


KaPILa, i. 878. ; analogy to Plato, 
ii, 389 n. 


KARNEADES, on justice, iv, 118 n. 


piness, germ of Stoical doctrine, 102 ; 
inconsistent with actual facts, 106 ; 
incorrect, for individual dependent 
on society, 7b., 123 ; Plato’s affirmation 
true in a qualified sense, 125 ; ortho- 
doxy or dissent of just man must be 
taken into account, 126, 131 ; in state, 
34 ; is in all classes, 36 ; is performing 
one’s own function, 7b., 37, 39; ana- 





in awakening ardour for virtue, 415 ; 
but does not explain what virtue is, 
ib., 421-24; what is justice or virtue 
416; unsatisfactory replies of Sokrates’ 
friends, 7. ; eitophon believes 
Sokrates knows but will not tell, 418 ; 
compared with Republic, 425; <Apo- 
logy, 421. 
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KNOW. 


Know, Aristotle on equivocal meaning 
of, ii. 213 n. ; to know and be known 
is action and passion, iii. 287 n. 

KNOWLEDGE, claim to universal, com- 
mon to ancient philosophers, iii. 
219; kinds of, i. zit. n.; of like by 
like, 44, iv. 227; Demokritus’ 
theory, i. 72, 76, 80; Zeno, 98; 
Gorgias the Leontine, 104; Kyre- 
naics, 199, 204; false persua- 
sion of, the natural state of human 
mind, Sokrates’ theory, 374, 414, 
ii. 166 n., 218, 243, 263; regarded as 
an ethical defect, iii. 177 ; Sokrates’ 
mission, i. 374, 376, ii. 24, 146, 
419, iii. 422, iv. 219; search after, the 
business of life to Sokrates and 
Plato, i. 396; per se interesting, 
403; necessity of scrutiny, 398 7. ; 
Mill on vagueness of common 
words, ii. 48 n. ; omnipotence of King 
Nomos, i. 37, 8-84 ; different views of 
Plato, iii. 163, 164 n. ; evolution of 
indwelling conceptions, i. 359 7., ii. 
249, iii. 17; Sokrates’ mental ob- 
stetric, 112; attained only by dia- 


lectic, i. 396; its test, power of going |- 


through a Sokratic cross-examina- 
tion, ib., ii, 64; genesis of, 391; 
reminiscence of the ideas, 237, iii. 13, 
17; gods possess the Idea of, 67, 68 
n. ; philosophy the perpetual accumu- 
lation of, ii. 112; of good and evil, 
distinct from other sciences, 168 ; 
necessary to use of good things, 205 ; 
must include both making and right 
use, 205; no action contrary to, 291 ; 
virtue is, 239, 321, 67 n., 149; of 
what unsolved, 244 ; to hurt 
knowingly or wilfully better than 
unwillingly, 58; analogies from the 
arts, 59 ; evil done by good man with, 
by bad without, 61; as condition of 
human conduct, Sokrates and Plato 
dwell too exclusively on, 67, 83 ; rely 
too much on analogy of arts, and do 
not note what underlies epithets, 68 ; 
and moderation identical, having 
same contrary, 280; of self, Delphian 
maxim, 11, 25; from looking into 
other minds, is temperance, 12; op- 
posed to divine inspiration, 136; no 
object of, distinct from knowledge 
itself, 156 ; of ens alone, iv. 49; all, 
relative to some object, ii. 157, 169 ; 
is sensible perception, iii. 111, 113, 
154, 172 n.; erroneously identified 


with Homo Mensura, 113, 118, 120 n., | 


125, 162 n. ; objections, sensible facts, 
different to different percipients, 153 ; 
sensible perception does not include 
memory, 157 ; argument from analogy 
of seeing and not seeing at the same 
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KOSMOS. 

time, ib.; lies in the mind’s com- 
arisons respecting sensible percep- 
ions, 161; difference from modern 
views, 162; the mind rises from 
sensation to opinion, then cognition, 
164; verification from experience, 
not recognised as necessary or pos- 
sible, 168 ; of good, identified with 
vovs, of other things with 56éa, ii. 30; 
relation to opinion, iii. 167 7., 172, 
184 n.; are false opinions possible, 
169; waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, 7.; distinction of possessing 
and having actually in hand, 170; 
simile of pigeon-cage, 171; false 
opinion is the confusion of cognitions 
and non-cognitions, refuted, ib. ; dis- 
tinguished from right opinion, ii. 
253, 255 n., iii, 168 ; rhetor communi- 
cates true opinion, not knowledge, 
172; Plato’s compared with modern 
views, ii. 254; is true opinion plus 
rational explanation, iii. 173: ana- 
logy of elements and compounds, #0. ; 
three mse Pe of rational explana- 
tion, 174; definition rejected, 175 ; 
antithesis of opinion and, not so 
marked in Politikus as Theetétus, 
256 ; opposite cognitions unlike each 
other, 336, 396; pleasures of, true, 
356, 387 n.; good a mixture of plea- 
sure and, 361; same principle of 
classification applied to pleasure as 
to, 382; classification of true and 
false, how applied to cognitions, 394; 
its valuable principles, 395; see 
Relativity, Science, Self-knowledge. 


Kosmos, the first topic of Greek specu- 


lation, i. iz.; primitive belief, 2 ; 
early explanation by Polytheism, 70. ; 
Homer and Hesiod, tb. ; Thales, 4; 
water once covered the earth, notices 
of the argument from prints of shells 
and fishes, 18; Anaximander, 5-7 ; 
Anaximenes, 7-8; Pythagoras, 12 ; 
Pythagorean music of the spheres, 
14; Xenophanes, 18, 119 n. ; Parme. 
nides, 24, 90 n.; Herakleitus, 32 ; 
Empedokles, 39, 41; Diogenes of 
Apollonia, 64; its Reason, different 
conceptions of Sokrates and Ari- 
stotle, ii. 402 ».; soul prior to and 
more powerful than body, iv. 386, 419, 
421; the good and the bad souls at 
work in the universe, 386 ; all things 
full of gods, 388 ; soul of, iii. 265 n., 
iv. 421; its position and elements, 
225; affinity of soul of, and human, 
iii. 366 n. ; mythe in Poltitikus, 265 n. ; 
divine steersman and demons, 7d. ; 
analogy of individual mind and 
cosmical process, i. 36 x. ; comparison 
of man to kosmos unnecessary and 
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KRATES, the ‘ door-opener,” i. 
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KRATES, 


confusing, iii. 367 ; free from pleasure 
and pain, 389 ; forced conjunction of 
Somenoy and ethics, 391 ; idea of 
good es the ideal, as sun the 
visible, iv. 64; simile of, absolute 
height and depth, 87 ; unchangeable 
essences of, rarely studied, iii. 361 ; 
aversion to studying, on ground o 
rear! iv. 219 n. ; no knowledge of, 
ob inable, 220; theory in Timcus 
acknowledged to be merely an eixiws 
Adyos, 217 ; pi eae ideas, chaos 
raeree 220; Time began with 
he, 227 ; is a living being and a god, 
220, 223; Demiurgus produces, by 
| sade stead Necessity, 220 ; process of 
emiurgic construction, 223; the 
copy of the Avrégwor, ib,, 227, 235 n., 
264 ; product of joint action of reason 
and necessity, 238; body, spherical 
form, and rotations, i. 25 n., iv. 225, 
229, 237, 252, 325 n., 888-9; to be 
studied for mental hygienic, 252; 
rimary and visible gods, 229 ; secon- 
ry and generated gods, 230; con- 
struction of man, 243; generated 
gods fabricate cranium as miniature 
of kosmos, with rational soul rotat- 
ing within, 235 ; four elements not 
primitive, 238; action of Ideas on 
prime matter, 238; Forms of the 
elements, <b. ; primordial chaos, 240 ; 
geometrical theory of the elements, 
~. ; borrowed from Pythagoreans, i. 
849 n.; Aristotle on, iv, 241 n. ; 
varieties of each element, 242; con- 
trast of Plato’s admiration, with 
degenerate realities, 262, 264; de- 
generacy originally intended, 263; re- 
currence of destructive agencies, 270, 
307 ; change of view in Epinomis, 421, 
424 n, 
1738 ; 
Sokrates’ precepts fully carried out 
by Diogenes and, 160, 174. 


KRaTIPpPus, the Peripatetic, i. 258 n. 
Kratylus, purpose, iii. 802-8, 309 ., 321, 


323, 325 n.; authenticity, i. 316 ; date, 
306, 309, 310, 312; subject and person- 
ages, iii. 285; aoe eS naming 
conducted acco fixed laws, 
286 ; names distin hed by Plato as 
true or false, 7b. n. ; connected with 
doctrine of Ideas, 326 n. ; the thing 
spoken of suffers, 287 n.; name, a 

dactic instrument, made by law- 
— on type of name-form, 287, 312, 

29; Plato’s idéal, 325, 328 n., 329; 
compared with his views on soc 
institutions, 327; natural rectitude 
of names, 289, 300 »., 305 


ne nm. ; names 
vary in degree of aptitude, 319 ; apti-|_ 


Kritias, a f 
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KRITON, 
tude consists in resemblance, 318 ; 


, 
difficult to harmonise with facts, 323 ; 
forms of names and of name- 
able, 289; lawgiver alone discerns 
essences of names, and assigns them 
correctly, 290; proofs cited from 
etymology, 299, n., 307 n. 3 not 
caricatures of sophists, 302, 304, 310 
n., 314 n., 821, 323; the etymologies 
serious, 306-12, 317 n. ; counter-theory, 
Homo Mensura, 291, 326 n. ; objection 
it levels all animals, 292 ; analogy o 
ph sical pone, unsuitable, 294; 

elief not dependent on will, 297; 
first imposer of names a Hera- 
kleitean, 301 n., 314-5, 320”.; how 
names have become disguised, 312; 
changes hard to follow, 315; ono- 
mastic art, letters as well as —— 
must be distinguished with the 
essential properties, 813; Hera- 
kleitean theory admitted, 317 ; some 
names not consistent with it, 319; 
things known only through names, 
not true, 320; Herakleitean flux, 
true of particulars, not of Ideas, ib. ; 
the theory uncertain, implicit trust 
not to be put in names, 821, 324; 
compared with Politikus, 281, 329; 
Sophistés, 331 ; Theetétus, vb. ; various 
reading in, p. 429C, 317 n. 


KRETE, unlettered community, iv. 277; 


public training and mess, 279; its 
me peculiar to itself and Sparta, 
nN. 


ent, i, 268, iv. 265; 
probably would have been an ethi 
epic in prose, 269; in Republic tetra- 
logy, 215, 265 ; date, i. 309, 311-8, 315, 
325; authenticity, 307, iv. 266 n.; 
subject, 266; citizens of Plato’s state 
identified with ancient Athenians, 
ib.; Solon and Egyptian priests, ib., 
268; explanation of their learning, 
271; island Atlantis and its kings, 
268 ; address of Zeus, 269 ; corruption 
and wickedness of ople, ib, ; sub- 
mergence, 270; mythe incomplete 
iii. 409 n. ; presen as matter o 
history, iv. 270; recurrence of de- 
structive kosmical agencies, id. 


Kriton, rhetorical, not dialectical, i. 


433 ; compared with Gorgias, ii. 362; 
eneral purpose, subject, and inter- 
focutors, i. er 428 ; vegan ye x 
ublic judgment, no , of Expe 
everything, 426, 435 ; Sokrates does 
not name, but himself acts as — 
436; Sokrates’ answer to Kriton’s 
apes to flee, 426; Sokrates’ - 
ciple, Never act unjustly, 427 ; a 
cardinal point, though most men 
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KYRENAICS. 


differ from him, 7b. ; character and 
disposition of Sokrates, differently 
set forth, 428 ; imaginary pleading of 
the Laws of Athens, 7. ; agreement 
with Athenian democratic sentiment, 
430, 432 ; Plato’s purpose in this, 428 ; 
attempts reconciliation of constitu- 
tional allegiance with Sokrates’ indi- 
viduality, 482; Sokrates’ character- 
istics overlooked in the harangue, 
431; maintained by his obedience 
from conviction, 2b. 


KYRENAICS, scheme of life, i. 188; 
ethical theory, 195; logical theory, 
197 ; doctrine of relativity, 7b., 204; 
ZEthiops, Antipater, and Arété, 195 ; 
Theodorus on the gods, 202; see 
Aristippus, Hegesias. 


L. 


LABOvR, division of, iv. 138. 
Lachés, authenticity, i. 305, ii. 151; date, 
i. 304, 306, 308-10, 312, 315, 328, 331 x. ; 
subject and interlocutors, ii. 138 ; 
dramatic contrast of Lachés and So- 
krates, 150; should lessons be re- 
ceived from a master of arms, 138 ; 
Sokrates refers to a professional 
judge, 139 ;.the judge must prove his 
competence, Sokrates confesses in- 
competence, 140; marks of the Ex- 
ert, 141; education—virtue must 
rst be known, 142; courage, 143; 
example instead of definition, 7. ; 
not endurance, 144; intelligence of 
things terrible and not terrible, 145, 
iv. 138; such intelligence not pos- 
sessed by professional artists, ii. 148 ; 
but is an inseparable part of know- 
ledge of good and evil generally, 149 ; 
intelligence of good and evil gene- 
rally—too wide, 146; apparent ten- 
dency of Plato’s mind in looking for 
a solution, 147; compared with 
Theagés, 104; Charmidés, 168 ; Politi- 
kus, iii, 282-4; Republic, iv. 138. 
LACTANTIUS, the soul, ii. 425 . 


LAND, division of, twelve tribes, iv. 
329; perpetuity of lots of, 326, 360; 
Aristotle on, 326 n. ; succession, 328, 
404; distribution of annual produce, 
861. 

LANGUAGE, natural rectitude of, ii. 89 ; 
origin of, iii, 326 ”., 328 n., 329 n. 5 
Leibnitz on a philosophical, 322 n. ; 
see Names. 

LASSALLE, on Herakleitus, iii, 101 n. ; 
159 n., 809 n., 324 n.; Homo Mensura, 
297 n.; Kratylus, 306 n., 307 1.3 
Timeeus, iv. 228 n. 
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LAW-ADMINISTRATION. 


LAVOISIER, discovery of composition of 
water, li. 164 . 


LAW, its various meanings, ii. 91, 92 n. ; 
our idea of, less extensive than 
Nomos (q. v.), i. 880 ”., 382 n., ii. 92 
n.3; an Nature, antithesis of, 
333, 338, i. 197; also in Indian philo- 
sophy, 162; Sokrates’ disobedience 
of, 434 ».; the lawful is the profit- 
able, ii. 36; the consecrated and 
binding customs, the decree of 
the city, social or civic opinion, 76; 
objection, discordance of, 78; is good 
opinion of the city, true opinion, 
or finding out of reality, 77; real 
things are always accounted real, 
analogies, 79 ; of Cretan Minos divine 
and excellent, extant, 80, 90; to 
Plato only what ought to be law, is, 
88-90, iii. 317 n. ; reality found out by 
the Expert, ii. 87-88; fixed, recog- 
nised by Demokritus, i. 73; all pro- 
ceedings of nature conducted accord- 
ing to fixed, iii. 286 ; of nature, Mill 
on number of ultimate, 132 n.; no laws 
to limit scientific governor, 269 ; dif- 
ferent view, iv. 319; government by 
fixed, the second-best, iii. 270; test 
of, goodness of ethical purpose and 
working, iv. 384 ; proém to every im- 
portant, 321; Cicero coincides, 322 
nm. ; the proéms, didactic or rhetori- 
cal homilies, 322 ; to serve as type for 
pee 323; proém to laws against 

eresy, 383 ; of Zaleukus and Charon- 
das, 323 n. 


LAW-ADMINISTRATION, objects of pun- 
ishment, to deter or reform, ii. 270, 
iv. 408; general coincidence of Pla- 
tonic and Attic, 363 n., 374, 374 n., 
403, 406, 430; many of Plato’s laws 
are discharges of ethical antipathy, 
411; penalties against contentious 
litigation, 410; oaths for dikasts, 
judges, and electors only, 413 ; thirty- 
seven nomophylakes, 332 ; many de- 
tails left to nomophylakes, 341; 
assisted by select Dikasts, 362; 
limited power of fining, 360; neces- 
sity of precision in terms of accusa- 
tion, 413 m.; public and private 
causes, 339; public, three stages, 
340, 415; criminal procedure, 362 ; 
distinction of damage and injury, 
365; witnesses, 409 ; abuse of public 
trust, 412 ; evasion of military service, 
ib.; varieties of homicide, 370-2; 
penalties, 370; wounds and beating, 
372, 374, 408; heresy, and wBprs to 
divine things or places, 375-386; 
neglect of parents, 399 n., 407 ; testa- 





ments, 404; divorce, 406 ; lunacy, 407 ; 
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LAWS. 


poten and sorcery, 407 ; libels, 409; 
ugitive slaves, 400; theft, 364, 409; 
pes erty found, 398; fraudulent 
racers, 402 ; mendicants, 409 ; Benefit 
societies, 399; suretyship, 415; 
funerals, <b, 


LAws, the, see Leges. 


‘LECTURES, Plato’s revealed solution of 


difficulties, an untenable hypothesis, 
i. 401 ; differ from dialogues in being 
iven in his own name, 402; of Pro- 

goras, ii. 301; contrasted with 
cross-examination, 277, 303 ; dialectic 
a test of the efficacy of the expository 
rocess, i. 358 ; worthless for instruc- 
ion, ii. 186, 233 n., iii. 33-5, 49, 52, 54, 
337 n.; difference in Timeus and 
Kritias, 538. 


Leges, authenticity, i. 304, 306, 338, iv. 
325 n., 389 n., 429; date, i. 313, 315, 
324, iv. 272, 413 n. ; scene and persons, 
272, 277; change in Plato’s circum- 
stances and feelings, 273, 320; analo- 
gous to Euripides’ Bacche and Aris- 

phanes’ Nubes, 277; Xenophon 
compared, i. 244 ; Plato’s purpose, to 
remedy all misconduct, iv. 369; no 
evidence of Plato’s study of practical 
working of different institutions, 397 ; 
large proportion of preliminary dis- 
cussions and didactic exhortation, 
281; soul prior to and more power- 
ful than body, 386, 419 ; the good and 
the bad souls at work in universe, 
386; all things full of gods, 388; 
Manicheanism in, 389 n. ; good iden- 
tical with maximum of pleasure and 
minimum of pain, 292-297, 299-303 ; 
at least an uséful fiction, 303 ; justice 
a good per se and from its conse- 
quences, 294 ; what constitutes injus- 
tice, 367-9; no man _ voluntarily 
wicked, 365, 367; three causes of mis- 
guided proceedings, 366 ; punishment, 
to deter or reform, ¢., 408 ; threefold 
division of good, 428 ; virtue fourfold 
417 ; the four virtues the highest, and 
source of all other, goods, 428 ; unity 
of state’s end to be kept in view, 417; 
the end is the virtue of the citizens, 
ib.; Nocturnal Council to comprehend 
and carry out this end, 416, 418, 425, 
429 ; and enforce orthodox creed, 419; 
training of counsellors in Epinomis, 
420, 424; basis of Spartan institu- 
tions too narrow, 282; Plato’s state 
a compromise of oligarchical and 
democratical sentiment, 333, 337; 
historical retro t of society, 307- 
315 ; frequent destruction of com- 
munities, 307; difficulties of govern- 
ment, seven distinct natu titles 





LEGES. 


to, 309; view of the lot, 310; im- 
prudent to found | oer on any 
one title only, i. ; illustrated by 
Argos, Messéné, Sparta, ib. ; Persia 
and Athens compared, 312; monarchy 
and democracy the mother-polities, ib.; 
bad training of king’s sons, ib. ; the 
Magnetic community, origin of, 274 
nN. ; its brdeors, 328 n:; site and 
settlers, 320, 329, 336; circular form, 
unwalled, 344; defence of territory, 
rural police, 335; Spartan Kryptia 
compared, 336 ; test of laws, goodness 
of ethical purpose and wor 8, 284 ; 
general coincidence of Platonic and 
Attic law, 363 n., 374, 374 n., 403, 406, 
430; many of Plato’s laws are dis- 
charges of ethical antipathy, 411; 
state’s laws, with their proéms, 321; 
the proéms, didactic or rhetorical 
homilies, 822; Cicero on, ib. n.; to 
serve as type for poets, 323 ; trainin: 
of the emotions through influence o 
the Muses, Apollo and Dionysus, 
290, 347 ; endurance of pain in S 
discipline, 285; drunkenness for- 
bidden at Sparta, how far justifiable, 
286; citizens tested against pleasure, 
285; Dionysiac banquets, under a 
sober president, 289; elders require 
stimulus of wine, 297; precautions in 
electing minister of education, 338; 
age, and matter of teaching, 348, 350; 
the teaching simple and common to 
both sexes, 351; music and dancing, 
291 ; three choruses, youths, mature 
men, and elders, 296, 305 ; elders, by 
example, to keep nd pote of music, 
297 ; prizes at musical and nastic 
festivals, 292, 337; but object of 
training, war, not prizes, 358; im- 
portance of music in education, 305 ; 
musical and literary education, fixed 
type, 292, 338, 349; poets to conform 
to ethical creed, 292-7; change for 
worse at Athens after Persian inva- 
sion, 318; this change began in 
music, 314; contrast in Demosthenes 
and Menexenus, 315 n., 318; dangers 
of change in national music, doctrine 
also of Damon, 315; Plato’s aversion 
to dramatic poetry of Athens, 316, 350: 
peculiar to himself, 317; value of 
arithmetic, 3307.; purpose of teaching 
astronomy, 354; planets, Plato’s idea 
of motions of, i6.; circular motion 
best, 388, 389; — meaning of, 
356; hunting, how far permitted, 
355; for religion, oracles of Dodona 
and Delphi to be consulted, 325, 337: 
temples and priests, 337; number of 
sacrifices determined by lawgiver, 
357; only state worship allowed, 
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378; contrast with Sokratic teaching, 
iii. 148; Milton on, iv. 379 n.; neces- 
sity of ORS OE state religion, 378; 
vBprs to divine things or places, 375; 
roém to laws peaines, 383; impiety, 
rom one of three heresies, 376; 
punishment, 376-9; majority of Greek 
world would have been included in 
one of the three varieties, 381; first 
heresy confuted, 386; argument in- 
consistent and unsatisfactory, 388; 
second confuted, 389; the third the 
worst, 384; confuted, 391; incon- 
gruity of Plato’s doctrine, 393; dis- 
sent of Herodotus and Sokrates, 394; 
opposition to Plato’s doctrine in 

reece, 395; general Greek belief, 
392, 394; division of citizens and 
land, twelve tribes, 329; four classes, | 
property qualification for magi- 
stracies and voters, 331; perpetuity of 
lots of land, 326, 360; Aristotle on, 
826 n.; succession, 328; number of 
citizens, 326, 328; Aristotle on, 326 
n.; syssitia, 344, 359; same duties 
and training for women as men, 195; 
family ties mischievous, but cannot 
practically be got rid of, 327; to be 
watched over by magistrates, 328; 
marriage, ib., 332, 342, 344, 359, 405, 
406; board of Matrons, 345; divorce, 
406; treatment of infants, 346; 
orphans, guardians, 404, 406; limited 
inequality tolerated as to movable 
property, 330; modes of acquiring 
roperty, 397; length of prescription 
or ownership, 415; no private. pos- 
session of gold or silver, no loans or 
interest, 331; slavery, 342, 400; 
Aristotle differs, 343 ». ; distribution 
of annual produce, 361 ; each artisan 
only one trade, 20.; retailers, regu- 
lations about, 2d., 401 ; punishment 
for fraud, 402; Benefit Societies, 399; 
Metics, 362; strangers and foreign 
travel of citizens, 414; electoral 
scheme, 333 ; thirty-seven nomophy- 
lakes, 332; assisted by select Dikasts, 
362; many details left to, 341; the 
council, and other magistrates, 335 ; 
limited power of fining, 360; military 
commanders and council, 332; 
monthly military muster of whole 
opulation, 358 ; oaths for dikasts, 
judges, and electors only, 413 ; penal- 
ties against contentious litigation, 
410; judicial duties, public and 
private causes, 339; public, three 
stages, 340, 415; witnesses, 409; dis- 
tinction of ag and injury, 365; 
sacrilege and high treason the 

avest crimes, 363 ; abuse of public 





rust, 412; evasion of military ser- 
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vice, 412; homicide, penalties, 370; 
varieties of, 370-2; wounds and 
beating, 372, 373, 408; poison and 
sorcery, 407 ; neglect of parents, ib. ; 
lunacy, ib. ; libels, 409; theft, 364, 
409 ; suretyship, 415 ; mendicants, 409; 
funerals, 415; compared with earlier 
works, 275, 280; Cyropedia, 319; 
Protagoras, 301; Gorgias, ii. 362, iv. 
801-2, 324; Phadrus, ib. ; Philébus, 
301; Republic, 298 n., 302, 319, 327, 
390, 429; Timeeus, 389 n. 

LEHRSCH, iii. 308 n., 309 ». 


LEIBNITZ, interdependence of nature, 
ii. 248 ».; agreement with Plato’s 
metaphysics, 7tb.; pre-existence of 
soul, ib. ; natural significant aptitude 
of letters, iii. 313 ».; on a philo- 
sophical language, 322 n. 

LENORMANT, iii. 306 n. 

LEUKIPPUS, i. 65, 66, iii. 243 n. 


LEwIs, Sir G. C., ancient astronomy, 
iv. 355 n., 424 n. 


LIBERTY, excess of, at Athens, iv. 312. 

LIBRARIES, ancient, i. 270, 278 n., 280, 
286 ; copying by librariit and private 
friends, 281 n., 284 n. ; official MSS., 
ab. 5 see Alexandrine, Lykeum, 
Academy. 

LICHTENSTADT, iv. 256 7. 

LIGHT, Plato’s theory, iv. 236. 


LIKE known by like, i. 354 n., ii. 359 n. ; 
friend to like, 359. 


LitTRF, the soul, iv. 257 ». ; synthetic 
character of ancient medicine, 260 x. 


LOANS, disallowed, iii. 331. 
LOBECK, iii. 304 n., 311 7., 312 2. 


LOCKE, atomic doctrine of primary 
and secondary qualities, i. 70; good 
identical with pleasure, ii. 306 2. 


Loaic, influence of Herakleitus on 
development of, i. 37; of a science, 
Plato’s different from Aristotelic and 
modern view, 358 ”.; objects of per- 
ception and of conception, comprised 
in Plato’s ens, iii. 229, 231 ; concepts 
and percepts, relative, 75; in So- 
krates, the subordination of terms, i. 
455; position of Megarics in history 
of, 131 n.; negative, of Antisthenes’ 
school, 149; yrenaic theory, 197 ; 
elementary distinctions unfamiliar in 
Plato’s time, ii. 13, 34 »., 235, 319, iii. 
190, 222, 229, 241; the dialogues of 
search are lessons in method, 177, 
188; collection of sophisms necessary 
for a theory of, i. 1381; Aristotle first 
distinguished o6uévupa, ovvevupa, 
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LOGOGRAPHERS, 


and kar’ avadoyiay, iii. 94 n. ; genera- 
lisation and division, ii. 27; process 
of classification not much attended 
to, iii. 344; definition and division 
illustrated in Phedrus and Philébus, 
29, 344; names relative and non- 
relative, 232; connotation of a word, 
be known before its accidents 
and antecedents, ii. 242; logical 
subject hasno real essence apart from 
predicates, i. 168 ”. ; logical and con- 
crete aggregates, ii. 52, 53; conerete, 
its Greek equivalent, 52 n. ; opposites, 
only one to each thing, 13 ». ; contra- 
ries, the Pythagorean “ principia of 
existing things,” i. 15 n.; Herakleitus’ 
theory, 30, 31; are excluded in nothing 
save the self-existent Idea, ii. 7 n. ; 
judgment, akin to proposition, and 
may be false by partnership with 
form non-ens, iii. 213-4; implied in 
every act of consciousness, 165 2. ; 
Plato’s canon of belief, iv. 231; con- 
tradictory propositions not possible, 
i. 166 n.; principle of contradiction, 
not laid down in Plato’s time, iii. 99 ; 
logical maxim of, 239; function of 
copula, i. 170 n. ; misconceived by An- 
tisthenes, iii. 221,- 232 »., 251 n. ; 
Plato’s view of causal reasoning, ii. 
253 ; modern views on @ priori reason- 
ings, difference of Plato’s, 251; see 
Fallacies, Predication, Proposition. 
LOGOGRAPHERS, iii. 27 n., 36 n. 
Lot, principle of the, iv. 309, 310 2. 
LOVE, a moving force in Empedokles, 
i. 38; cause of, desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, ii. 182; see 
Eyos. 
LUCIAN, worthlessness of geometry, i. 
384 n. ; on time wasted in philosophic 
training, 404 n. 
LUCRETIUS, on A orean homceo- 
meries, i. 52 2. ; ori of language, 
iii. 329 n. ; on pleasure, 379 n., 387 n., 
i. 163 n. ; on justice, iv. 130 n. ; ap- 
earances of gods to men, 155 2. ; 
Thoolony of, 162 n. 
Avovrédour, derivation, iii. 301 2. 
LUTHER, on music, iv. 151 7. 
LYKEUM, Peripatetic school, i. 269 ; the 
library, founded for use of inmates 
and special visitors, 279 ».; loss of 
library, 270. 
LYKURGUS, relation to Plato, i. 344 ». 
LysIAs, rhetorical powers, iii. 48 2. ; 
Isokrates hege techen 35, 37; unfairly 
treated in Phedrus, 47-8; rivalry 
with Plato, 408, 410 »., 411 ». ; oration 
against Aischines, i. 112. 





MARBACH, 


Lysis, authenticity, i. 306, ii. 184 n.; 
date, i. 308-10, 313, 326, ii. 184 n. ; 
subject suited for dialogue of search, 
185; problem of friendship too gene- 
ral, 186; debate partly real, partly 
verbal, 188 ; scenery and personages, 
172; mode of talking with youth, 
173 ; servitude of the ignorant, 176; 
lesson of humility, 177 ; illustrates 
Sokratic manner, ib.; what is a 
friend, 178; appeal to maxims of 
poets, 179; likeness and unlikeness 
wb., 188 n.; the Indifferent, friend 
to Good, 180, 189 ; anxious to esca’ 
from felt evil, 180 ; illustrated by 
philosopher's condition, 181, 190 ; the 
primum amabile, ib., 191; cause of 
friendship, desire for what is akin to 
us or our own, 182; good akin, evil 
alien, to every one, 183; the Good 
and Beautiful as objects of attach- 
ment, 194 ; failure of enquiry, 184; 
compared with Cicero De Amicitia, 
189 n. ; Charmidés, 172, 184 n. 


M. 


MACAULAY, LORD, Theology not a pro- 
gressive science, ii. 428. 


MACKINTOSH, SIR J., iv. 105 2. 
MADNEsS, Plato’s view, ii. 129; of 


hilosophers, 383; varieties of, 
ros one, iii. 11; see Jnspiration, 
MaAGIc, Empedokles claims powers of, 
i. 47; Plato’s laws against, iv. 407. 
MAGNET, analogy to poetic inspiration, 
ii. 128, 129. 
MAGNETIC COLONY, see Leges. 
MAINE, meaning of natural justice, ii. 
342 n.; influence of Law in early socie- 
ties, i. 382 n. 


MAKING and doing, ii. 155. 
MALEBRANCHE, ii. 404 n., iv. 233. 
MALLET, on Sophistés, iii. 245 x. 
MALTHUS, law of ulation, iv. 201; 
zeecgraee? by P and Aristotle, 


MAN, Plato on antiquity of, iv. 307 ; 
construction of, 243; the cause 0 
evil, 234; inconsistency id. n.; see 
Body, Soul, Immortality. 

MANICHAANISM of Leges, iv. 389 n. 

MANSEL, DR., iii. 124 n. 

MANTINEILA, i. 211. 

MARATHON, iii. 406. 

MARBACH, i. 132 2. 
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MARIANDYNI. 
MARIANDYNI, iv. 343 n. 


MARRIAGE, temporary for guardians, 
iv. 43, 175-8 ; object, 198 ; Plato’s and 
modern sentiments, 192 ; Aristotle, 
188, 198-201; laws in second idéal, 
328, 332, 341, 344, 859, 405, 406 ; board 
of Matrons, 345 ; Malthus’ law re- 
cognised by Plato and Aristotle, 202; 
divorce, 406. 


MARTIN on Timeus, iii. 218 n., 224 n., 
233 n., 424 n. ; Leges, 355 n. 


MATERIALISTS, iii. 203, 223; meaning 
of ens, 281 ; argument against, 203, 
224, 226, 228 3 reply open to, 224, 229. 


MATTER, Aristotle’s materia prima, i. 
72, iil. 307 2. ; To Sextixdy of Timeus, 
ib.; four elements not primitive, 
iv. "O38 : rime, action of Ideas on, 
id. 3 Voltaire on, i. 168 x. 


MAXIMUS TYRIUS, on Plato’s reminis- 
cence, ii. 250. ; variety, iii. 400 ”. 
MEASURE, Plato’s conception, ii. 112, 
117, iii. 260 ; 70 pétprov Of Plato, 397 n.; 
Platonic idéal, undefined results, ii. 

374 5 Pythagorean katpos, lil. 397 n. 

necessary, to choose pleasures rightly: 
ii. 293, 357 x., iii. 391 ; virtue a right 
estimate of pleasure and pain, ii. 293, 
305 ; courage a just estimate of things 
terrible, 307 ; false estimates of plea- 
sures habitual, iii. 353; true pleasures 
admit of, 357; directive sovereignty 
of, 391; how ‘applied in Protagoras, 
ab. 5 ; how explained in Philébus, 393. 


MEDICAL ART, analogy of rhetoric to, 
iii. 31; reducible to rule, ii. 372 x. ; 
physician. not bound by ‘peremptory 
rules, iii, 269 ; no refined, al- 
lowed, iv. 28; Plato’s view of, 250; 
synthetic character of ancient, 260 2. 


MEGARICS, transcendental, not ethical, 
ji. 122; shared with Plato the eristic 
of Sokrates, 124, 126 ; logical position 
misrepresented by historians, 131; 
negative dialectic attributed by histo- 
rians to, 371 ; not peculiar to, 387 ; the 
charge brought by contemporaries 
against Sokrates, 388 ; fallacies of, 
ii. 215, iii. 92 ; sophisms “of Eubulides, 
i. 183 ; real character of, 135 ; alleged 
over-refinement in classification of, 
jii. 196 n.; not the idealists of Sophistés, 
244 ; ; controversy with Aristotle about 
Power, i. 185 ; Aristotle’s arguments 
not valid, 136- 8; Aristotle himself 
concedes the doctrine, 139 n.; doc- 
trine of Diodérus Kronus, 140, 143 ; 
defended by Hobbes, 7b. ; depends 
on question of universal regularity 
of sequence, 141; sophism of Diodé- 





MESSENE. 


rus Kronus, ib., 148 5 Stilpon, 147; 
Cicero on, 135 n. Ritter, 129 n. 3 
Prantl, ib., 132 2. ; Zeller, 131 xn. 5 
Winckelmann, 132 2. . Marbach, ib. 5 
Tiedemann, ib.; Stallbaum, id.; 
Deycks, 136 n. ; see Fukleides. 


MELRTUS, reply of Sokrates to, Plato 
and Xenophon compared, i, 456 ; 
Plato’s views coincide with, iv. 211, 
230 n., 881, 385, 411, i. 113. 


MELISSUS of Samos, i. 93. 


Memory, difference of prvjpn and 
avapvynors, ili. 350 n. 3 see Association. 


MENAGE, on etymology, iii. 303 2. 


MENEDEmMus the Eretrian, i. 148; dis- 
allowed negative predications, 170. 


Menexenus, its authenticity, i. 316, 338, 
iii. 412 n. ; date, i, 307, 309, 318, 324 ; 
anachronism, iii. 411; scenery and 
persons, 401; funeral harangues at 
Athens, ib., 404; Sokrates recites 
harangue learnt from Aspasia, 402 ; 
framed on the established type, 405 : 
excited much admiration, 407 ; pro- 
bable motives of Plato, ib., 410; 
contrast with Leges, iv. 315 n., 318; 
Gorgias, ii. 374, iii. 409. 


Menon, date, i. 306-7, 308-10, 313, 315, 
325 7., ii, 228 n., 246 n. ; purpose, 235 ; 
gives points in common between So- 
krates and Sophists, 257 ; scenery and 
persons, 232; Is virtue teachable, ib., 
239, iii. 330 . ; plurality of virtues, 
ii. 233 ; search for common property, 
234; how is process of search useful, 
237 ; Sokrates’ cross-examination like 
effect of torpedo, ib.; analogies, de- 
finitions of figure and colour, 235; 
Menon’s definition, refuted, 236; 
theory of reminiscence, 237 illus- 
trated by questioning Menon’s slave, 
238, 249 n.,251; metempsychosis, 249 ; 
little said of the Ideas, 253, 255 2. ; 
virtue is knowledge, 239; and so 
teachable, 240; relation of opinion to 
seeps 241, 255 n., 392 n., iii. 172 

; right opinion of good statesmen, 
pee inspiration, ii. 242; highest vir- 
tue teachable, but all existing virtue 
is from inspiration, ib. ; virtue itself 
remains unknown, 7d., 245; Sokrates’ 
doctrine, universal desire of good, 
243 ; compared with Phedrus and 
Phedon, 249; Protagoras, 244; Poli- 
tikus, iii. 283; Timeus, Gorgias, Re- 
public, ti. 254 n. 

MENTIENS, sophism, i. 128, 133. 


ase bad basis of government, iv. 
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METAPHOR, Herakleitus’ exposition 
by, i. 28, 30, 37 n.; Plato’s tendency 
to ‘found arguments on, 343, 353, n., 
li. 337 n., iii. 65 n., 173, 207, 351, 364; 
doctrine of Ideas derived its plausi- 
bility from, i. 348; waxen memorial 
tablet in the mind, iii. 169; pigeon- 
cage, 171; souls’ xvjovs compared to 
children’s teething, 399 n.; the steers- 
man, iv. 58; Idea of Good in intellec- 
tual, as sun in visible, 63 ; the cave, iii. 
257 n., iv. 67-70; analogy of state and 
individual, 11, 20, 39, 79-84, 96; exag- 
arbi sor 115, 121, 124; kosmos, abso- 
ute height and depth, 87. 


METAPHYSICS, see Ontology. 


METEOROLOGY, of Anaxagoras, i. 58; 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 64; Sokrates 
avoided, 376. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS, included in all 
ancient speculations, ii. 390, 425 n. ; 
belief of Empedokles, i. 46; included 
in Plato’s proof of soul’s immortality, 
ii. 414; theory of, 237, 247, iv. 234; of 
ordinary men only, ii. 390, 416, 425; 
mythe, iii. 12, 14 . ; general doctrine 
in Virgil, ii. 425 n. 

METHOD, revolutionised by Sokrates, i. 
x; obstetric, 367, ii. 251, iii. 112,176; 
Aristotle’s Dialectic and Demonstra- 
tive, i. 363; see Dialectic, Negative, 
Inductive. 

METICS, admission of, iv. 362; Xeno- 
phon on, i. 238. 


Mérpuov, 76, of Plato, iii. 397 n. 
MICHELET, iv. 151 2. 


MIDDLE AGEs, disputations in the, i. 
397 n.; views on causation, ii. 409 ». 


Miypa, see Chaos. 


MILL, JAS., on law of mental associa- 
tion, ii. 192 ». ; transmission of esta- 
blished morality of a society, 275 
n.; on the moral sense, iv. 128 x. ; 
ethical end, 105 x. 


MILL, J. S., on vague connotation of 
eneral terms, ii. 48 .; evils of in- 
ormal debate, 220 n., 222 n.; definition 
of fallacy, i. 129; heads of fallacies, 
ii. 218; fallacies of confusion, Des- 
cartes’ argument, iii. 297 n.; of Suffi- 
cient Reason, earliest example of, i. 
6 x. ; relativity of knowledge, iii. 128 
n.; abstract names, 78 ».; simple 
objects undefinable, i. 172 ».; com- 
parison of Form with rticular 
Sete merge iii. 64n.; necessity of Veri- 

cation, 168 n.; antecedent, consequent, 
simultaneous, 165 n.; assumption in 
axioms of arithmetic, 396 ”.; axioms 
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MINOS, 


of arithmetic and geometry, from 
induction, iv. 353 ».; ultimate laws 
of nature, iii. 132 n, ; relation of art to 
science, 43 n.; the beautiful, ii. 50 7.; 
hostility to novel attempts at analy- 
sis of ethics, i. 387 n. ; Liberty, 395 n., 
ii. 367 ».; Sokrates’ Utilitarianism, 
310 n.; theory of syllogism, 255 n. ; 
approximation to Plato and Aristotle 
as to ideal state of society, iv. 199 x. 


MILTON, on Plato’s intolerance, iv. 
379 n. 


MIND, doctrine of Parmenides, i. 26; 
identified with heat by Demokritus, 
75; its seat in various parts of the 
body, Demokritus, 76; Sokrates’ 
theory of natural state of human, 
373; elenchus the sovereign purifier 
of, iii. 197; Sokrates’ obstetric, 112; 
the self, ii. 11, 25; state of agent’s, 
as to knowledge, frequent enquiry in 
Plato, 83; Plato’s view, an assem- 
blage of latent capacities, 164 ; know- 
ledge is dominant agency in, 290; 
usefulness of negative result for 
training, 186; operation of pre-natal 
experience on, ili. 13; rhetoric should 
include a classification of minds and 
discourses, 32 ; idéal unattainable, 42 
45; compared to paper, 169, 351; o 
each individual, tripartite, iv. 37; 
analogous to rulers, rdians, crafts- 
men, 39; high development of body 
and, equally necessary, ii. 422 n.; 
relation to bodily organs, iii. 159, iv. 
387 2.; diseases of, from body, 250; 
noman voluntarily wicked, 249, 365-8; 
preservative and healing agencies, 
250; treatment of, by itself, 251; 
rotations of kosmos to be studied, 
252; see Reason, Soul. 

Minos, authenticity, i. 306-7, 309, 336, 337 
n., li. 82, 93; in Leges trilogy, 91 ; and 
Hipparchus analogous and inferior 
to other works, 82; subject—-the 
characteristic property connoted by 
law, 76, 86; discussed by historical 
Sokrates, ib. ; its meanings, 91 ; three 
parts, objections, 76 ; is good —— 
of the city, true opinion, or finding 
out of ity, 77 ; real things always 
accounted real, analogies, 79; on 
what ought to be law, is, 80, 88-9, iii. 
281 n., 317 ».; Expert finds out and 
certifies truth, ii. 87-9 ; laws of Cretan 
Minos divine and excellent, extant, 
80, 90; Minos’ character variously 
represented, 81; what does the law- 
giver prescribe for health of mind— 
unanswered, ib.; bad definitions of 
law, 86; Sokrates’ reasoning unsound 
but Platonic, 88. 
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Myjpn. 
Mv%un, derivation, iii. 302 7.; difference 
of avéurvyngots, 350 n. 
MOHL, PROF., on Hafiz, iii. 16 n. 
Motpa, relation to Gods, iv. 221 n. 


MonaD, the Pythagorean, i. 11-12; 
Platonic form of Pythagorean doc- 
trine, 15 n..; see Number. 


MONARCHY, and democracy the mother- 
polities, iv. 312; dissent of Aristotle, 
ib. n.3; monarch a Principal Cause, 
iii. 266; true government by the one 
scientific man, 268, 273; no laws to 
limit scientific governor, 269; idéal 
attainable only in Saturnian period, 
264, iv. 319; distinguished from gene- 
ral, rhetor, &c., iii. 271; aims at 
forming virtuous citizens, 272; So- 
kratic ideal differently worked out 
by Plato and Xenophon, 273; of At- 
lantis, iv. 268; bad education of 
kings’ son, 312. 

MONBODDO, on Cartesian and New- 
tonian theories, ii. 402 n.; on Ideas, 
408 n. ; mind and body, iv. 387 x. 


MONKEYS, Galen on structure of, iv. 
257 n. 


MorRAtity of a society, how trans- 
mitted, ii. 274; relation of art to, see 
Education, Poetry; Ethics. 

MORE, DR. HENRY, emanative cause, 
ii. 403 ».; metempsychosis, 427 x. ; 
relativity of knowledge, iii. 124 n. 


MOSES, Plato compared to, iv. 256. 


MOTION, of atoms, the capital fact of 


Demokritean kosmos, i. 72; Zeno’s 
arguments, 97; not denied asa phe- 
nomenal and relative fact, 102 ; form 
of, iii. 209-10, 232, 245 n. ; varieties of 
rectilinear, iv. 225 ».; circular, the 
best, 225, 388-9; Diodérus Kronus, 
i. 145; Aristotle nearly coincides 
with, 146; and Hobbes, ib.; Mon- 
boddo on Aristotle and Plato, iv. 
386 x. 


MOTIVES, distinction of, ii. 357 n. 


MULLER, PROF. MAX, origin of lan- 
guage, iii. 326 n. ; vague use of words, 
1. 398 n. 


MUNK, DR. EDWARD, i. 311, 320, 401 n. 


Music, Pythagorean, of the spheres, i. 
14; and speech illustrate coalescence 
of finite and infinite, iii. 340 ; Cynics’ 
contempt for, i. 151, 155; Platonic 
sense, iv. 149; disparaged, ii. 355; 
education in, necessary for guardians, 
iv. 23; and dancing, effect on emo- 
tions, 347 ; excites love of the beauti- 
ful, 27 ; importance of, in education, 





NAMES. 


305 ; Aristotle on, 151 »., 306; Xeno- 
phon, 7b., i. 228; Luther, iv. 151 7. ; 
gymnastic necessary to correct, 29; 
prizes at festivals, 292, 387, 358 ; 
three choruses, youths, mature men, 
elders, 296, 305; only grave allowed, 
32, 168, 298 n.; regulated by autho- 
rity, 292-4, 349; to keep emotions in 
a proper state, 169; elders, by ex- 
ample, to keep up purity of music, 
297; change for worse at Athen’ 
began in, 313, 314 n., 318; dangers of 
change in national, doctrine also of 
Damon, 315. 


MYSTICISM, religious, in Empedokles, 


i. 47 n.; mixture in Plato of poetical 
fancy and religious, with dialectic 
theory, iii. 16. 


MYTHE, general character of Plato’s, 


ii. 415, lii. 310, iv. 255 n. ; disparaged, 
in Sophistés, ili. 265 n. ; Plato’s resem- 
blance to Hebrew writers, iv. 160 7. ; 
Aristotle on blending eager 
with, 255 n. ; probably often used by 
Sophists, ii. 267 n.; of Prometheus 
and Epimetheus, 267; value of, 276; 
of Hades in Gorgias, 361; of soul in 
Phedon, 415 ; of pre-existent soul, iii. 
12,14. ; of the kosmos in Politikus, 
265 n. ; Timeus, 409 n. ; Kritias, ib., iv. 
268; of departed souls in Republic, 
94; the choice of Herakles, i. 177; 
training by fictions, iv. 24, 154 ; Plato’s 
view of the purpose of, 7b., 303-5; 
Plato’s and Homer’s fictions con- 
trasted, 153 .; retort open to poets, 
ib., 154 n. ; no repulsive fictions to be 
tolerated about gods or Hades, 25, 
154; a better class to be substituted 
from religion for the existing fictions, 
160; poet must avoid variety of imita- 
tion, 26, 155; type for narratives about 
men, 26 ; fiction as to origin of classes, 
30; difficulty of procuring first ad- 
mission for fiction, 158. 


MYTHOLOGY, prolonged belief in, iv. 


152 ».; Xenophanes’ censure of, i. 
16; Herakleitus’, 26; Plato and the 
popular, 441 2., ii. 415, iii. 2657., iv. 
94, 155 n., 196, 238 2., 325, 328, 337, 
398. 


N. 


NAMES, relative and non-relative, iii. 


232 n.; Pythagorean theory, 304 x., 
316 n.; mystic sanctity of, 323 n.; 
distinction of divine and human, 300 
m.; natural rectitude of, ii. 89, iii. 
286 n., 300 v., 306 n. ; connected with 
doctrine of Jdeas, 286 n., 327 n. ; diffi- 
cult to harmonise with facts, 323; 
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NATURE. 


the essence of things, 305 ».; things 
known only through names, not true, 
320; the thing spoken of suffers, 287 
n.; forms of names and of thin 
nameable, 289; didactic instrumen 
made by law-giver on type of name- 
forms, 287, 290, 313; onomastic art, 
ib.; proofs cited from etymology, 299, 
300 2., 307 ».; specimens of ancient 
etymologies, 307 7., 308 7., 309 7., 310 
n., 311 n. ; not caricatures of sophists, 
302, 304, 306-12, 314 n., 317 n., 321, 
824; Plato’s idéal, 325, 328 n., 330; 
compared with his views on social 
institutions, 327; Homo Mensura the 
counter theory of language, 326 n. ; 
intrinsic aptitude of, for particular 
things, 289 ; consists in resemblance, 
813; vary in degree of aptitude, 318 ; 
first imposer of, a Herakleitean, 302 
n., 314-7, 319 n. ; how they have be- 
come disguised, 312 ; changes hard to 
follow, 315; Herakleitean theory ad- 
mitted, 316 ; some names not consis- 
tent with it, 319; the theory uncer- 
tain, implicit trust not to be put in 
names, 321, 325; see Language. 
NATURE, course of, the ultimatum of 
Demokritus and moderns, i. 73, ib. n.; 
all proceedings of, conducted accord- 
ing to fixed laws, iii. 286; Greek view of, 
hostile to philosophical speculation, 
i. 86; interdependence of, ii. 247; 
antithesis of law and, 333, 338, i. 197 ; 
also in Indian philosophy, 162 ; dvcee 
and xara dvorr, iii. 294 n., iv. 309 n. 5 


Aristotle, 887 2.; uncertainty of re- | 


ferring to, ii. 340, iv. 194, i. 162; 
meaning of law of, ii. 341 2. ; Mill on 
number of ultimate Laws of, iii. 132 ; 
no object in, mean to the philosopher, 
61. 


NECESSARY truth, iii. 253 n. 


NECESSITY, means Freewill in Plato 
iv. 221; kosmos produced by joint 
action of reason and, 238. 


NEGATIVE, Plato’s view of the, erro- 
neous, iii. 236, 239 ; predications dis- 
allowed by Menedémus, i. 170. 


NEGATIVE METHOD, harshly censured 
by historians of philosophy, i. 123; 


preponderated in Plato’s age, i. ;|. 


erroneously attributed to a 
and Megarics, 371, 387; the charge 
brought by copaeteeettas Athenians 
against Sokrates, 388 ; Sokrates and 
Plato its champions, vii, x, 372; 
Sokrates the greatest Eristic of his 
age, 124; first applied negative 
analysis to the common conscious- 
ness, 385, 389 2. ; to social, political, 





OBJECTIVE. 


ethical topics, 885; the Megarics 
shared with Plato the negative im- 
pulse of Sokrates, 126; Academics, 
131 n. ; negative and affirmative veins 
in Plato distinct, 399, 403, 420; 
the negative extreme in Parmenidés, 
iii. 71, i. 125; overlooked in Kriton, 
433; well illustrated in Lysis, ii. 177 ; 
the affirmative prominent in his old 

e, i. 408; its necessity as a condi- 
tion of reasoned truth, 91, 371, 373, 
887, 395 n., 421, ii. 186, i. 180; a value 
by itself, iii. 51, 70, 85, 149-50, 176, 184n., 
284, 422 ; a necessary preliminary to 
the affirmative, ii. 186, 201 ; essential 
to control of the affirmative, iii. 92 ”., 
i. 123; its difficulties never solved, 
iii. 51; see Dialectic. 


NEMEsIUvS, relativity of mental and 
sensational processes, iii. 122 n. 


NEWTON, accused of substituting phy- 
sical for mental causes, ii. 402 2. 


NILE, inundation of, explanation of 
Anaxagoras, i. 58 7. 

Noputpov, equivocal use, ii. 38. 

NOMINALISM, first protest against 
Realism, Antisthenes, i. 164 ; of 
Stilpon, 167. 


Nomos, idea of law less extensive than, 
i. 380 n., 382 n., ii. 92 n. ; omnipotence 
of King, i. 378, 380, 392 n., 424, ii. 333 5 
Sokrates an exception, ib.; Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s theory of politics to 
resist King, i. 393 n.; Plato appeals to, 
iv. 24 n.; Epiktétus, i. 388 2.; 
common sense of a community, its 
propagation, ii. 274 ; no common End 
among established véucua, iii. 282 n., 
iv. 204 n. ; see Authority, Orthodoxy. 

NON-ENS, see Ens. 


NOUMENON of Kant agrees with Par- 
menidés’ ens, i. 21. 

NOUS, see Reason. 

NUMBER, the principle of Pythagoreans, 
i. 9-12, 14; differs from Plato’s Idea, 
10; its modern application, ib. n., 14 
n. : limited to ten, according to Plato 
and Pythagoreans, 11 x. ; the Greek 
geometrical conception of, iii. 112 2. ; 
mean proportionals, iv. 224 ». ; see 
Arithmetic. 


0. 
OATHS, iv, 413. 


OBJECTIVE, and subjective views of 
ethics, Sokrates dist ot i, 4515 
dissent coincident with subjective 
unanimity, ib. ; see Relativity. 
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OBSERVATION. 


OBSERVATION, astronomy must not be 
studied by, iv. 73; nor acoustics, 74. 

OBSTETRIC, of Sokrates, i. 367, ii. 251, 
iii. 112, 176. 


ODYSSEUS, ii. 56. 

OKEN, Pythagoreanism, i. 10 2. 

OLD AGE, iv. 2. 

OLIGARCHY, iv. 79; Plato’s second 
state a compromise of democracy 
and, 333, 337. 

“Opervvpa, first distinguished from 
ovvevupna by Aristotle, iii. 94 2. 

Opevipws, ii. 193. 


ONE, in the Many, and Many in the 
One, aim of | ger ooh i. 407; 
difficulties about many and, iii. 339; 
see Idea. - ‘ 

ONTOLOGY and physics, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 2.; the 
science of Ens, first appears in the 
Eleates, 22 ; reconciliation of physics 
with, attempted unsuccessfully after 
Parmenides, 23 ».; Plato blends 
ethics with, iii. 366; Aristotle’s sub- 
stratum for phenomenology, i. 24 x. ; 
tendency to embrace logical phan- 
toms as real, causes, ii. 404 .; see 

Ens, Philosophy. 


OPINION, public, see Authority. 


OPINION, Xenophanes’ doctrine, i, 18; 
Parmenides’, 20; Demokritus’, 72; 
embraces all varieties of knowledge 
save of the Good, ii. 30; right, of 
good statesmen, derived from in- 
spiration, 242 ; compared with know- 
ledge, 241, 253, 255 x., iii. 167 n., 
181 n.; antithesis less marked in 
Theetéius than  Politikus, 257; 
Plato’s compared with modern 
views, ii. 254; the mind rises from 
sensation to opinion, then cognition, 
iii. 164 ; distinct from sensation, 166 ; 
true, knowledge is, 168; verification 
from experience, not recognised as 
necessary or possible, 7b. ; if false, 
possible, 169, 181 7., 351; waxen 
memorial tablet in the mind, 169; 
false, is the confusion of cognitions 
and non-cognitions, refuted, 171; 
wherein different from knowledge, 
172; true, not knowledge, communi- 
cated by rhetor, ib.; true, plus 
rational explanation, is knowledge, 
173; analogy of elements and com- 
pounds, ib.; rejected, 174; inter- 
vi yeeros of forms of tadeu = 
of proposition, opinion, ju ent, 
213, 214; akin to ponealiin, and 

be false, by partnership with 


- 


may 
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PARMENIDES, 


form zon-ens, 214: relation to 
kosmical soul, iv. 227; its matter, 
what is between ens and non-ens, 
49 ; two grades of, Faith or Belief, 
and Conjecture, 67; true pleasure 
attached to true, iii. 351. 

eee only one to each thing, ii. 

nN. 


OPTIMISM, ii. 393-6. 
ORPHANS, iv. 406-7. 


ORPHIC canon of life, iii. 390 7., iv. 15; 
coincidence of Timeus with, 255 n. 


ORTHODOXY, local infallibility claimed, 
but rarely severely enforced in 
Greece, iv. 396; less intolerance at 
Athens than elsewhere, iii. 277, 
iv. 126; Sophists conform to pre- 
valent, 56; irresistible effect of 
public opinion in producing, i: 392, 
lv. 55; common sense of a com- 
munity, its propagation, ii. 274; 
Plato on, i. zi, 342, 392 n., 424, iv. 
69 n., 165; probable feelings of Plato, 
li. 367; tes in Phedon con- 
trasted with Apology, 421; incon- 
sistently exacted in Plato’s state, iii. 
277-8, iv. 24, 156, 160, 327, 379, 
30; three varieties of heresy, 
376; proém to laws against, 383; 
first confuted, 386; argument in- 
consistent and unsatisfactory, 388; 
second confuted, 389; contradicts 
Republic, 390; the third the worst, 
384; confuted, 391; general Greek 
belief, 381, 391, 394; incongruity 
of Plato’s doctrine, 393; opposition 
to Plato’s doctrine in Greece, 395; 
Cicero, 379 2.; Milton, ib.; Bp. 
Butler, 166 2. ; book-burning, 379 x. ; 
see Authority. 

Ovcia, must be known before 746n, ii. 

372. 


F.. 


Tadepacria, iii. 20 7., iv. 359. 
PAIN, see advria, Pleasure. 


PALEY, remarks illustrative of Sokratic 
dialectic, i. 377 n. 

PANZTIUS, style, i. 406 7. ; on Phedon, 
288, 334 .; Plato’s immortality of 
the soul, ii. 423 7.; dialogues of 
Sokratici viri, i. 112 n. 

PARMENIDES, metaphysical and geo- 
metrical rather than physical, i. 
23 n., 89; the absolute, 19-24, iii. 
104 ; Herakleitus opposed to, i. 
37; ens and non-ens, an inherent 
contradiction in human mind, 19; 
ens alone contains truth, phenomena 
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PARMENIDEs. 

baver ery f 24; ens erroneously 
dentified by Aristotle with heat, id. 
nm. ; non-ens, iii, 243 ». ; opposition to 
Homo Mensura, 113; phenomena of, 
the object of modern physics, i. 23 n. ; 
mind, 26; theology, 19, 25; physics, 
7 2., 90 ”. ; two physical principles, 
24; doctrine defended by Zeno, 93, 99, 
iii. 58; relation of Demokritus to, i. 
66; with Py oras oa “egg basis 
of Platonic I we osophy, 89; refuta- 
tion of, in Sophistés, iii, 211, 223; 
summum genus enlarged by Eu- 
kleides, 196 ». ; and Sokrates blended 
by Eukleides, i. 118. 


armenidés, the, date, i. 309, 315, 316 
n., 338 n., iii. 71 n., 244 n. ; authen- 
ticity, i. 807-11, 320, 327, 388 2., 
401 x., iii. 68 n., 69, 88 n., 185 x. ; 
criticism of dialogue generally, 82; 
its character, 56 ; se ogy negative, 
71, 85 n., 85, 98, 97, 108, i. 125; the 
genuine Platonic theory attacked, iii. 
68; attack not unnatural, 71; its 
dialectic, compared with Zeno’s, i. 
100 ; scenery and poooneges iii. 58 ; 
Sokrates impugns Zeno’s doctrine, 59 ; 
and affirms Ideas separate from, but 
participable by, sensible objects, ib. ; 
objections, 60-7 ; no object in nature 
mean to the philosopher, 61, 195 7. ; 
ideas, how participable b objects, 
63, 72, iv. 1388 ; analogous difficulty of 
predication, i. 169; not merely con- 
ceptions, iii. 64, 74; ‘‘the third man,” 
64 n.; not mere types, 65 ; not cogniz- 
able, since not relative to ourselves, 
ib., 72; cognizable only through 
unattained Idea of cognition, 66 ; 
which gods have, 67, 68 ». ; dilemma, 
ideas exist or philosophy impossible, 
68 ; exercises required from students, 
79; provisional assumption of hy- 
otheses, and their consequences 
raced, ib.; nine demonstrations 
from unum est and unum non est, 81, 
840 ; criticism of antinomies, 82, 85 7., 
88 n., 99 m. ; exercises only specimens 
of method applicable to other anti- 
nomies, 91; more formidable than 
problems of Megarics, 92; these 
assumptions convey the minimum 
of determinate meaning, 94; - 
ferent meanings of the same ie. 
sition in words, 95, 97 .; first 
Hemonstratiin a Reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Unum non multa, 96, 
101; second, domonstrates Both of 
what the first demonstrated Neither, 
98, 101; third mediates, 100, 101; 
but unsatisfactory, 102; Plato’s 
imagination of the Instantaneous, 
100; found no favour, 102; the 
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PERCEPTION. 


fourth and fifth, 101, 102; the 
sixth and seventh, 103; unwar- 
ranted steps in the reasoning, 105 ; 
seventh is founded on genuine doc- 
trine of Parmenidés, 104 ; eighth and 
ninth, 106; conclusion compared to 


enigma in Republic, 108; com 
with Sophistés and Politikus, 187 7., 
259; Philébus, 97 n., 340 n., 843; 


be i iv. 188; Buthydémus, ii. 


PARTICULARS, doctrine of Herakleitus 
i. 29; the one in the many, ‘and 
many in one, aim of philosophy, 407 ; 
Herakleitean flux true of, but not 
of Ideas, iii. 320; universals amidst, 
257; and universals, different dia- 
logues compared, id.; difficulties 
about one and many, 339; natural 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
340; illustration from speech and 
music, 342; explanation insuffi- 
cient, 343; no constant truth in, 
iv. 3 ».; fluctuate, 50; ordinary 
men discern only, 49, 51; see Phe- 
nomend, 


‘PAscaL, on King Noimos, i. 881 2. ; 
Cartesian theory, ii. 401 ». ; justice, 
i, 231 n. ; authority, iv. 232. 


Ild46n, must be known after ovgia, ii. 
243 n. 


PATHOLOGY of Plato, compared with 
Aristotle and Hippokrates, iv. 260. 


PAUSANIAS, the gods’ jealousy, iv. 164 
n. 


PELOPONNESIAN war, iii. 406. 


PENTATEUCH, allegorical interpreta- 
tion of, iv. 157 n.; relation to Greek 
schemes, 256 


PENTATHLOS, the, ii. 114; expert of 
Plato and Aristotle, 119 n. 


PERCEPT and concept, relative, iii. 75 ; 
prior to the percipient, 76 n. 
PERCEPTION, doctrine of Parmenides, 
363 Empedokles, 44;  Theo- 
n.; A » Oop- 
okles, 58; Diogenes 
kritus, 77; 
different views of 
rovince wider 
heetétus, 256; 
knowledge is sensible, 111, 113, 154, 
173 n.; identified with Homo Men- 
sura, 123, 162 n.; sensible percep- 
tion does not include memory, 157 ; 
argument from analogy of seeing 
and not seeing at the same time, 
ib.; knowledge lies in the mind’s 
comparisons ng sensible 
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PERGAMUS. 


perceptions, 161; difference from 
modern views, 162; objects of con- 
ception and of, comprised in Plato’s 
ens, 229, 231. 


PERGAMUS, library of, i. 270 n., 280 x. 
PERIANDER, iv. 7. 


Tlepréxyov of Herakleitus, i. 35 n. ; com- 
pared with Nous of Anaxagoras, 
56 7. 


PERIKLES, upheld the claims of in- 
tellect, ii. 373; rhetorical power, 
370, 371. 


PERIPATETIC school at the Lykeum, 
i. 269; change after death of Theo- 
phrastus, 272; loss of library, 270; 
see Lykeum. 


PERSIAN and Spartan kings eulogised, 
ii. 8; and Athens compared, iv. 
312; invasion, 311, 313; customs 
blended with Spartan in Cyro- 
pedia, i, 222; government, 235. 


PHZEDON the Eretrian, i. 148. 


Phedon, the, authenticity, i. 334 n.; 
first dialogue disallowed upon inter- 
nal grounds, 288; date, 309-3138, 315, 
ii. 377 n.; affirmative and exposi- 
tory, 3877; much _ transcendental 
assertion, ili. 56; purpose, ii. 382 x. ; 
antithesis and complement of Sym- 
posion, iii. 22; scenery and interlo- 
cutors, ii. 377; Sokrates to the last 
insists on freedom of debate, 379; 
value of exposition, 398; no tri- 

artite soul, antithesis of soul and 

ody, 384°; life a struggle between 
soul and body, 386, 388, 422; 
emotions, a degenerate appendage 
of human nature, iii. 389; death 
emancipates, ii. 386, 388; yet soul 
may suffer punishment, inconsist- 
ency, 415; philosophy gives partial 
emancipation, 387; purification of 
soul, 388, i. 159; inseparable con- 
junction of pleasure with pain, iii. 
389 n.; pleasures to be estimated 
by intelligence, 375; pleasures 
of intelligence more valuable than 
of sense, ib. ; courage of philosopher 
and ordinary citizens, different 
principles, ii. 308 2. ; the soul a mix- 
ture, refuted, 390; soul’s_pre- 
existence admitted, ib., iii. 122; soul 
is essentially living and therefore im- 
mortal, ii. 413; proof of immortality 
includes pre-existence of all animals, 
and metempsychosis, 414; depends 
on assumption of Ideas, 412; me- 
tempsychosis of ordinary men only, 
387, 415, 425; Plato’s demonstra- 





PHEDRUS. 


tion fails, iii. 16; not generally ac- 
cepted, ii. 426 ; Sokrates’ intellectual 
development, 391; turned on diffe- 
rent views as to a true cause, 398; 
illustration of Comte’s three stages 
of progress, 407; Sokrates’ early 
study, 391; genesis of knowledge, 
ib. ; first doctrine of Cause, rejected, 
ib., 399; second doctrine, from 
Anaxagoras, 393, 401, 403; doc- 
trine laid down in Philébus, 407 
n.; Anaxagoras did not carry out 
his principle, 394, 407; Anaxa- 
goras’ nous, as understood by Sokra- 
tes, 402 ».; causes efficient and co- 
efficient, 394, 400; third principle, 
assumption of Jdeas as_ separate 
entia, 396, 403, 407, iv. 239 n.; 
multitude of ideas, ii. 410; the only 
causes, 396; truth resides in ideas, 
411; discussion of hypothesis, and 
of its consequences, distinct, 397, 
411; ultimate appeal to extremely 
general hypothesis, ib.; Sokrates’ 
equanimity before death, 416, 417; 
Sokrates’ soul—islands of the blest, 
416; Sokrates’ last words and death, 
417; burial, 416; compared with 
Apology, i. 422 n., ii. 419-21; Sym- 
posion, 382, iii. 16-19; Menon, ii. 249 ; 
Phedrus, ib., iii. 16-19; Politikus, 
262, 265 n.; Republic, ii. 383, 412, 
414 n. 3. Timeus, 388, 407 n., 411-12. 


Phedrus, its date, i. 263, 304-10, 


318-4, 315, 319; ib. n., 328, 326 
m., 827, 380, ii. 227, 228 n., iii. 36 n., 
88; ancient criticism on, i. 319 x. ; 
considered by Tennemann as key- 
note of series, 302; assumptions of 
Schleiermacher inadmissible, 319, 
329 n.; much transcendental asser- 
tion, iii. 56; Eros differently under- 
stood, necessity for definition, 29 ; 
derivation of épws, 308 n.; of wavrTiKy 
and olwvictiKy, 310 2.3; Eros, a 
variety of madness, 11; Eros dis- 
ay gi then panegyrised, by So- 
rates, ib.; mythe of pre-existent 
soul, 12, 14 mj; soul’s xvjos 
compared to children’s teething, 
399 n.; reminiscence of the Ideas, 
13, 17, iv. 239 n.; operation of 
re-natal experience on man’s intel- 
ectual faculties, iii, 18; reminis- 
cence kindled by aspect of physical 
beauty, ii. 422, iii. 4, 14; debate on 
Rhetoric, 26; Sokrates’ theory, all 
persuasion founded on a knowledge 
of the truth, 28; writing and 
speaking, as art, 27; is it teach- 
able by system, 28; Sokrates com- 
himself with Lysias, 29; 
ysias unfairly treated in, 47-8, 
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PHENICIANS, 


408, 410 n., 411 ».; Sokrates’ reason 
for attachment to dialectic, 258 
n.; the two processes of dialectic, 
29, 39; exemplified in Sokrates’ 
discourses, 29; essential to genuine 
rhetoric, 380, 34; rhetoric as a 
real art, is comprised in dialectic, 
30, 34; analogy to medical art, 
31; includes a _ classification of 
minds and discourses, and their 
mutual application, 32, 41, 45; 
books and lectures useless, 33, 
34, 49, 51, 58-5; may remind, 
38, 50; rhetorician must acquire 
real truth, 33, 84; theory more 
Platonic than Sokratic, 38; rhe- 
torician insufficiently rewarded, 
33; dialectician alone can teach, 
37; idéal, cannot be _ realised, 
51; except under hypothesis of 
pre - existence and reminiscence, 
52; dialectic teaches minds un- 
occupied, rhetoric minds pre-occu- 
pied, 40; Plato’s idéal a philoso- 
phy, not an art, of rhetoric, 45; 
unattainable, 42, 46; comparison 
with the rhetorical teachers, 44; 
charge against rhetorical teachers 
not established, 47; compared 
with Republic, Gorgias,  Buthy- 
démus, ii. 229; Menon, 249; 
Phedon, ib., 423, iii. 17-8, iv. 239 
N. § Symposion, iii. i po 
15, 17-19; Sophistés, 257 ; Politikus, 
ib., 265 n. 3 Philébus, 398 ; Timeus and 
Kritias, 58 ; Leges, iv. 324. 
PHENICIANS, iv. 330 ., 852; appetite 
predominant in, 38. 


PHENOMENA, early Greek explanation 
of, by polytheism, i. 2; doctrine of 
Xenophanes, 18 ; Parmenides, 20, 24, 
66; of Parmenides, the object of 
modern physics, 23 2. ; of Parmenides 
contain only probability, not truth, 
24; doctrine of Zeno, 93 ; Leontine 
Gorgias, 104 ».; Herakleitus, 29 ; 
Anaxagoras, 59 ». ; Demokritus, 68 ; 
Kyrenaics, 197 ; the Ideas not fitted, 
on to, iii. 78; Aristotle, i. 24 n. ; see 
Particulars. 

Philébus, authenticity, iii. 369 n. ; date, 
i, 307-9, 811-8, 315, iii, 369 n. ; pecu- 
liarity, 382 ; illustrates logical 1 rate 
tion, 254, 344; merit as a didactic 
composition, 365, 368 ».; method 
contrasted with Theetétus, 335 2. ; 
recent editions, 365 n.; reading in 
p. 17A, 341 n. ; subject and persons, 
384 ; protest against Sokratic elen- 
chus, 335; happiness and good u: 
as correlative terms, ib. ; good, object 
of universal desire, id., 371, 392 2. ; 
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what mental condition will ensure 
happiness, 335; is it pleasure or wis- 
dom, ib., 337 ; pleasures, and opposite 
cognitions, unlike each other, 336 
396 ; is good intense pleasure without 
any intelligence, 338 ; or intelligence 
without pleasure or pain, 339; such 
a life conceivable, at least second- 
best, 349; Plato inconsistent in put- 
ting the alternative, 372; emotions, a 
degenerate appendage of human na- 
ture, 389; contrast with other dia- 
logues, 398 ; good a tertium quid, 339, 
861; pleasure, of the infinite, intelli- 
gence a combining cause, 347; in- , 
telligence the determining, pleasure 
the indeterminate, 348, iv. 221 ; intel- 
ligence postulated by the Hedonists, 
iil, 374; analogy of intelligence and 
pleasure, 360 ; intelligence more - 
nate to good than pleasure is, " 
361; pain, disturbance of system's fun- 
damental harmony, pleasure the re- 
storation, 348 ; pleasure pre-supposes 
pain, 349 ; except in the derivative 
pleasures of memory and expectation, 
ib. ; desire presup s a bodily 
want and oe | of previous satis- 
faction, 350; true pleasures attached to 
true opinions, 351; can pleasure be true 
or false, 286 n., 351, 352, 356, 380, ib. 
m., 882; false pleasures are pleasures 
faisely estimated, 353, n.; to 


' Plato the absolute the only real, 385 ; 


true pleasures of beautiful colours, 
odours, sounds, acquisition of know- 
ledge. &c., 356 ; pure pleasures admit 
of measure, 357 ; directive sovereignty 
of measure, 391, 393; pleasure not 
identical with dAvmia, 353, 377; 
theory of pleasure-haters, partly 
true, 354; allusion in oi dvcyxepets 
389 xn. ; intense pleasures connected 
with bodily or mental distemper, 355, 
891; but more pleasure in health, 
356 ; intense pleasures not compatible 
with cognition. 862; same view en- 
forced by Hedonists, 378, 387 2. ; 
Aristotle on, 376 . ; drama, feelings 
excited by—#0@dvos, 355 n. ; pleasure 
is generation, therefore not an En 
nor the Good, 357; Aristippus an 
Aristotle on, 378 n.; pleasure is an 
end, and cannot be compared with in- 
telligence, a means, 373, 377 n.; Plato’s 
doctrine not defensible 
leasure-haters, 387, 390 n. ; Sokrates 
iffers little from pleasure-haters, 
389; gods and kosmos free from 
pleasure and pain, ib. ; comparison 
of man to kosmos unn and 
confusing, 367 ; forced conjunction of 
kosmology and ethics, 391; diffi- 
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culties about one and many, 339; 
natural coalescence of finite and in- 
finite, 340; illustration from speech 
and music, 342; explanation insuf- 
ficient, 343 ; classes between one and 
infinite many often overlooked, 341; 
Plato enlarges Pythagorean doctrine, 
368 ; but feebly applies, 369; quad- 
ruple distribution of existences, 346 ; 
varieties of intelligence, classified, 
358 ; dialectic the purest, 360; classi- 
fication .of true and false, how 
applied to gine 394 ; difference 
from other dialogues, 395 ; rhetoric 
superior in usefulness and celebrity, 
360, 380; arithmetic and geometry 
are two-fold, 359, 394; unchangeable 
essences of the kosmos rarely studied, 
361; good a mixture, ib. ; this good 
has not the unity of an idea, ii. 407 
n., iii. 365; all cognitions included, 
362; but only true, pure, and neces- 
sary pleasures, ib. ; five graduated 
constituents of good, 364, 397; Plato’s 
in part an eclectic doctrine, 366; 
blends ontology with ethics, ib. ; 
does not satisfy the tests himself 
lays down, 371; compared with 
Euthydémus, 374 n. ; Protagoras, 379, 
391; Gorgias, 379-81; Phedrus, 398; 
Symposion, 370 n., 398; Parmenidés, 
97 n., 340 n., 343; Sophistés, 369 n. ; 
Politikus, 263, 369 n.; Republic, 370, 
sigh 395; Timeeus, 397 n.3 Leges, 
iv. 301. 


PHILO, etymologies, iii. 308 ». ; hypo- 
thetical propositions, i. 145 x. ; alle- 
gorical interpretation, iv. 157 n. 


PHILOLAUS, i. 9. 
Pidov, mpdétov, see Amabile primum. 


PHILOSOPHERS, ancient, common claim 
to universal knowledge, iii. 219; 
charged with pride, fi. 153 7. ; seces- 
sion from Athens, 111 ». ; contrast of 
philosopher with practical men. ii. 
52, 145 »., iii. 183, 274, iv. 51-4; use- 
lessness in practical life due to not 
being called in by citizens, 54; dis- 
ere: of half-philosophers, 

alf-politicians, ii. 224 ; forced seclu- 
sion of, iv. 59; require a community 
suitable, ib. ; philosophical aptitude 
perverted under misguiding public 
opinion, 54 ; model city practicable 
if philosophy and political power 
united, 47; divine men, iii. 187 ; the 
fully qualified practitioner, ii, 114, 
116, 119; not wise, yet painfully 
feeling ignorance, 181; value set by 
Sokrates and Plato on this attribute, 
190 ; dissenters, upheld, 375; life, a 





PHILOSOPHY. » 


struggle between soul and body, 386; 
ascetic life, 388, i. 158; exempted from 
metempsychosis, ii. 387, 416, 425; 
rewarded in Hades—mythe in Gorgias, 
361; stages of intellectual develop- 
ment, 391; value of exposition, 398 ; 
Eros the stimulus to improving philo- 
sophical communion, iii. 4, 6; So- 
krates as representative of JFros 
Philosophus, 15, 25; distinguished 
from idud7ys, iv. 104 v.; not distin- 
guishable from sophists, ii. 210, 211 
n.; alone can teach, iii. 37, 40; as 
expositors, teach minds unoccupied, 
as rhetoricians, minds pre-occupied, 
39; realisable only under hypothesis 
of pre-existence and reminiscence, 
52; alone grasp Ideas in reasoning, 
290 n.; test of, the synoptic view, iv. 
76; compared with rhetors, iii. 178 ; 
masters of debates, 179; determine 
what forms admit of intercom- 
munion, 208; live in region of ens, id. ; 
contemplate unchangeable forms, iv. 
48 ; distinction of ordinary men and, 
illustrated by simile of Cave, 67-70 ; 
distinctive marks of, 51; no object in 
nature mean to, iii. 61. 


PHILOSOPHIA PRIMA of Aristotle,” i. 


358 7n., lil. 230 2., 382. 


PHILOSOPHY, is reasoned truth, i. 


vii-xz ; Ferrier on scope and purpose 
of, viii n.; necessarily polemical, 
viit ; modern idea of, includes autho- 
ritative teaching, positive results, 
direct proofs, 366; usually positive 
systems advocated, iii. 70; difference 
of ancient and modern problems, 52 ; 
chief point of divergence of modern 
schools, ii. 409 n.; its beginning, i. 
375 n., 382, ii. 404, 407 n.; free judg- 
ment the first condition for, i. 382, 
395 n., ii. 368, iii. 152 n.; negative 
vein as necessary as affirmative for, i. 
130; preponderated in Plato’s age, 
123 ; early appearance of a few free- 
thinkers in Greece, 384; brought 
down from heaven by Sokrates, 
az; Greek, in its purity, xiv; Greek, 
characterised by multiplicity of in- 
dividual authorities, 84, 90, 340 n. ; 
advantages, 90; contrasted with uni- 
form tradition of Jews and Christians, 
384 n.; early Christian view of, affected 
by Hebrew studies, xv n.; polytheism 
the first form of, 2; Aristotle con- 
trasts ‘‘ human wisdom” with primi- 
tive theology, 3 .; Indian, 378 x. ; 
compared with Pre-Sokratic, 107 ; 
analogy of Greek with Indian, 160 7., 
162; difficulties of early, iii. 184 n. ; 
opposition from prevalent views of 
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Nature, &c., i. 86; common repug- 
nance to its rationalistic element, 3, 
59-60, 261 2., 279 2., 887 n., 888, 437, 
441, iv. 57 ; encyclopeedic character of 
Greek, iii. 219; new epoch, by Plato’s 
establishment of a school, i. 266; its 
march up to or down from principia, 
403 ; the protracted study necessary, 
an advantage, ib.; definition first 
sought’ for in Fraste, ii. 117; the 
rpetual accumulation of know- 
edge, 112; a province by itself, 119 ; 
the supreme art, 120; to be studied 
by itself exclusively, 229; claim of 
locus standi for, 867; relation to 
po, 224, 227, 229, 230 ».; compara- 
ive value of, and of practical (q.v.) 
life, 365 n., 368 n., ib., iii. 182, i. 204; 
antithesis of rhetoric and, ii. 365; 
issue unsatisfactorily put by Plato, 
869 ; ancient quarrel between poetry 
and, iv. 93, 152, 309; Aristotle on 
blending mythe with, 255 n. ; gives a 
partial emancipation of soul, li. 386 ; 
analogy of Eros to, iii. 10, 11, 14; Eros 
the stimulus to, 18; different view, 
Phedon, Theetetus, Sophistés, Repub- 
lic, ib.; antithesis of emotion and 
science, 61; ideas exist or phiboseoay 
impossible, 68 ; should be confined to 
discussion among select minds, i. 351 ; 
should not be taught at a very early 
age, iv. 60, 76; studies introductory 
to, 70-75; difference in Leges, 275 n. ; 
Plato’s remarks on effect of, 207 ; 
Republic contradicts other  dia- 
logues, 207-11 ; Plato more a preacher 
than philosopher in Republic, 129,131; 
difference between theorist and pre- 
ceptor, ib.; Plato’s altered tone in 
regard to, in later life, 273. 
PHILOSOPHY, PRE-SOKRATIC, i. 1-83; 
value, xiv ; form compared with the 
Indian, 107 ; studied in the third aud 
second centuries B.C., 92 ; importance 
of Aristotle’s information about, 85 ; 
Plato’s criticism on, 87 », ; relation of 
early schemes, 86; Aristotle’s relatio: 
to, 85; abstractions of Plato an 
Aristotle compared with Ionians, 87 ; 
Timeeus resembles Ionic philosophy, 88 
n. ; theories in circulation in Platonic 
period, 91 ; Ionians attended to mate- 
rial cause only, 88; defect of Ionic 
principles, 89; little or no dialectic 
in earliest theorists, 93; physics dis- 
credited by growth of dialectic, 91; 
new characteristic with Zeno an 
Gorgias, 105. 
PHLOGISTON theory, ii. 164 2. — 
Ppdvyors, ii. 120 x., iii. 301 n., 370 n. 


0dvos, meaning, iii. 356 2. 





‘PLATO, 


iors, of Demokritus, i. 70 n. ; in sense 
of yéveors, denied by Empedokles, 38 
n.; dvoe and xara pvc, iii. 294 n., 
iv. 310 n. ; see Nature. 

Paysics, tra dentalism in modern, 
i. 400 ».; creation out of ee 
denied by all ancient physical 
losophers, 52; aversion to studying, 
on ground of impiety, iv. 219 »., 241 
n.; Thales, i, 4; Anaximander, 4-7 ; 
Anaximenes, 7; Pythagorean, 12; 
Xenophanes, 18; Parmenides, 24, 89 
n.; his phenomena the object of 
modern, 23 ».; and ontology, radi- 
cally distinct points of view, id.; 
reconciliation of ontolo with, 
attempted unsuccessfully after Par- 
menides, ib.; Herakleitus, 27, 32; 
Empedokles, 38; attraction and re- 
pulsion illustrate his love and enmity 
40 n.; Anaxagoras, 49, 57; denied 
simple bodies, 52 ». ; atomic doctrine, 
65, 67; early, discredited by growth 
of dialectic, 91 ; pertaroety be f in Plato 
and Aristotle, 88 .; theories in cir- 
culation in Platonic period, 91; 
Eudoxus, 255 2. ; oe of So- 
krates, ii. 391 ; Sokrates avoided, i, 
876 ; Cynics’ contempt for, 151; and 
Aristippus’, 192; see Kosmos. 

PHYSIOLOGY, of Empedokles, i. 43; 
Pageg ors 46 ».; Anaxagoras, 
58; Diogenes of Apollonia, 60 7., 62 ; 
Demokritus, 76; of Timeus subor- 
dinated to ethical teleology, iv. 256 ; 
of Plato, see Body; compared with 
Aristotle and Hippokrates, 260. 


PLANTS for man’s nutrition, iv. 248; 
soul of, ib. 


PLATAA, iii. 406. 


PLATO, life, little known, i. 246 ; birth, 
ae and education, 247, 306 n. ; 
early re tions with Sokrates, 248 ; 
service as a citizen and soldier, 249 ; 
political life, 251 ; political cha 
in Greece during life, 1; travels after 
death of Sokrates, 253; permanently 
established at Athens, 254 ; teaches 
at the Academy, ib. ; received pre- 
sents, not fees, lii. 218 ». ; his pupils, 
numerous, wealthy, and from dif- 
ferent cities, i. 255; many subse- 
egy! R proto 261”. ; Eudoxus, 
255; stotle, 260; Demosthenes, 
261 n. ; visits the yo Dionysius, 
258, 351, 194 7.3 tions with 
Dionysius, 255; disappointments, 260 ; 
varying relations with Isokra 
ii. 331 n., iii. 35; his jealousy an 
love of supremacy, i. 117 »., 153 n. ; 
alleged ill-nature, 117 ». ; antipathy 
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PLATO. 


to Antisthenes, 151, 152 »., 165; 
alleged enmity between Xenophon 
and, iii. 22 n., iv. 146 x., 312 2; 
rivalry with Lysias, iii. 408, 410 7., 
411 n.; death, i. 260; Plato 
and Aristotle represent pure Hel- 
lenic philosophy, xiv; St. Jerome 
on, xv; criticism on early Greek 
philosophy, 87 x. ; relation to prede- 
cessors, 91; theories in circulation 
in his time, 7d.; Parmenidés and 
Pythagoras supplied basis for, 89; 
relation to Sokrates, 344 n., ii. 303; 
Pythagoreanism, i. 10 ”., 15 n., 87, 
344 n., 346 n., 347, 349 x., il. 426 n., iii. 
368, iv. 424 ».; Herakleitus, i. 27, ii. 
30; Demokritus, i. 66n.,82., iv. 855 2.; 
abstractions of Plato and Aristotle 
compared with Ionic H glen wea i. 
87; physics retrograded with, 88 7. ; 
analogy to Indian philosophy, ii. 389 
n.; resemblance to Hebrew writers, 
iv. 157 n., 256; little known of him 
from his Dialogues, i. 260, 339; per- 
sonality only in his Epistles, 349; 
valuable illustrations of his character 
from Epistles, 339 2. ; his school fixed 
at Athens and transmitted to suc- 
cessors, 265; scarcely known to us in 
his function of a lecturerand president 
of a school, 346; lectures at the 
Academy, never published, 360 ; mis- 
cellaneous character of audience, 
effect, 348; lectures, 347; De Bono, 
ib., 349; on principles of geometry, 
349 n.3; circumstances of his intel- 
lectual and philosophical develop- 
ment little known, 323 n.; did not 
write till after death of Sokrates, 
326, 334, 443 n.; proofs, 327-334; 
variety, 339, 342, 344, ii. 155 7., iii. 
26 n., 54, 179 n., 259, 265 n., 400, 
420; style, i. 405; prolixity, ii. 100 x., 
276, ili. 259, 369 n., iv. 325 n. ; poetical 


vein predominant in some works, i., 


343, iv. 153 n.; mixture of poetical 
fancy and religious mysticism with 
dialectic theory, iii. 16; comic vein, 
410 n.; builds on metaphor, i. 353 n., 
iii. 65 n., 351, 364 ; rhetorical powers, 
369 n., 392 n., 408, 409, 410; irony, ii. 
208; tendency to embrace logical 
2 6 macs as real causes, 404 n.; 


303,345,416 n., iii. 17, 172. n. 273, 277, 332, 
872, iv. 24, 219, 379-86, 396 ; absence of 
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PLEASURE, 


system, i. xiii, 340 n., 344, 375 ; unten- 
able hypothesis that he communicated 
solutions to a few, zi, 360, 401; as- 
sumed impossibility of teaching by 
written exposition, 349, 357, ii. 56 7. ; 
this assumption intelligible in his 
day, i. 357 ; a champion of the negative 
dialectic, 372 ; devoted to philosophy, 
333 ; his aim, 406 ; is a searcher, 375, 
iii. 158 .; search after knowledge 
the business of his life, i. 396; has 
done more than any one else to in- 
terest others in it, 405; anxiety to 
keep up research, ii. 246; combated 
commonplace, i. 398 x. ; equally with 
Sophists, laid claim to universal 
knowledge, iii. 219 ; anachronisms, i. 
835, li. 20 n., iii. 411 ; colours facts to 
serve his arguments, ii. 356 x., 369, 
iii. 46, iv. 311; probably never read 
Thucydides, iii. 410 n. ; acquiescence 
in tradition, iv. 230-3, 242 n.; relation 
to popular mythology, i. 441 7., ii. 416, 
ili. 265 v., iv. 24, 155 n., 196, 238 n., 
325, 328, 337, 398 ; theory of politics 
to resist King Nomos, i. 393; reve- 
rence for Egyptian regulations, iv. 
266 n.; latest opinion in Epinomis, 
421 n., 424 n.; agreement of Leibnitz 
with, ii. 248 n. ; see Canon, Dialogues, 
Epistles, &c. 


PLATONISTS, influenced by Pytha- 
goreans, iii. 390 ».; pleasure a form 
of evil, ib. ; erroneous identification 
of truth and good, 391 2. 


PLEASURABLE, Beautiful a variety of, 
ii. 45 ; inadmissible, 45-7; and Good, 
as conceived by the Athenians 
371; is it identical with good, 289. 


PLEASURE, an equivoque, iii. 377 n. 
meaning as the summum bonum, 
338; Plato’s various doctrines com- 
pared, 385 n. ; is the good, ii. 292, 305, 
347 n.; agreement with Aristippus, 
i. 199-201; right comparison of pains 
and, necessary, ii. 293 ; virtue a right. 
comparison of pain and, ib., 305; 
ignorance, not pleasure, the cause 
of wrongdoing, 294; actions condu- 
cive to, are honourable, 295 ; Sokrates’ 
reasoning, 307 ; not ironical, 314 ; not 
Utilitarianism, 310 n. ; theory more 
distinct than any in other dialogues, 
308, 347; but too narrow and exclu- 
sively prudential, 309; compared 
with Gorgias, 306 n., 345-6; Republic,310, 
850 n.; not identical with Good, 345 
iii. 380 n., iv. 62; Sokrates’ argument 
untenable, ii. 351; its elements de- 
preciated, 355 ; arts of flattery aimin 
at immediate, 357; Expert require 
to discriminate, 345, 347; science of 
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PLEASURE, 


measure necessary to estimate plea- 
sures, 357 n., iii. 357, 369 ., 374 n., 
391, iv. 301; is it good, iii. 835, 337 ; 

leasures unlike each other, 336, 396 ; 
1s te intense pleasure without any 
intelligence, 338; life without pain 
or pleasure conceivable, at least 
second-best, 349, 372; less cognate 
than intelligence to good, 339, 347, 
861 ; notidentical with aAuvria, 338 n., 
858, 377; is of the infinite, 347; is 
the indeterminate, 348 ; pre-supposes 
pain, 349, 389 ».; except in the deri- 
vative pleasures of memory and ex- 

ectation, 349 ; is the restoration of 
he system’s harmony, 348 ; antithesis 
of body and mind in desire, no true 
pleasure, 350; true, attached to true 
opinion, 351 ; same pe 9 of classi- 
fication applied to cognitions as to, 
882; can they be true or false, 
851, 352, 885, 380.., 882; false, are 

leasures falsely estimated, 352, 384 ; 


| egpenber therefore, notan end, nor 
he good, 357; Aristippus and Ari- 
stotle on, 378 ». ; is an end, and can- 
d with intelligence, a 

means, 373, 377 n. ; good a mixture of 
nee and cognition, 361; only 
rue, pure, and necessary pleasures 
included in good, 362; gods and 


pain 
889; intelligence tulated by the 
Hedonists, 374; Plato argues on 
Hedonistic basis by com , 3753 
both aAvria and pleasure included 
in Hedonists’ end, 3877; Sokrates 
differs little from pleasure-haters, 
389 ; doctrine not defensible against 

leasure-haters, 387, 390 ».; of in- 

lligence, the best, and alone pure, 
iv. 85, 89; of dtAouzaPeca superior to 
drdoxépdera and piAoriuia, 85, 89, 118 ; 
neutral condition of mind inter- 
mediate between pain and pleasure, 
86; pure pleasure, unknown to most 
men, 87; more from replenishment 
of mind than of body, 88; citizens 


POLITICAL. 


should be tested against, 285; So- 
krates the ideal of self-command as 
to, 288 ; good identical with maximum 
of, and minimum of pain, 292-7, 299, 
303; at least an useful fiction, i. ; 
a form of evil, Platonists’ doctrine, 
iii. 390 n.; Speusippus on, 386 x., 
390 ». ; Kyrenaic theory, i. 196; 
Antisthenes, iii. 390 ». ; Cynics’ con- 
tempt for, i. 154; Aristotle, iii. 386 n. ; 
Epikurus, ii. 355 2., iii. 387 nm. ; 
Lucretius, 387 n.; Cicero, 389 x.; 
Prof. Bain, 383 n. 
PLOTINUS, i. 376 x., iii. 84 7. 


POETS, censured by Herakleitus, i. 26 ; 
Xenophanes, 16; the art is one, ii. 
127 ; arbitrary exposition. by the 
rhapsodes, 125; and rhapsodes work 
by divine inspiration, 127, 129; 
deliver wisdom without knowing it, 
285; the great teachers, 135; really 
know nothing, id. ; Strabo against, iv. 
152 7.; ap tomaxims of, ii. 178; im- 
paren of knowledge of, 283 ; Plato’s 
orced interpretations of, 286, ib. n.; 
relation of sophists, rhetors, philo- 
sophers to, iv. 149; ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and, 93, 151; 
Plato’s feelings enlisted for, 93; 
Plato’s aversion to Athenian dra- 
matic, 316, 350 ; uliar to himself, 
817; Aristotle differs, ib. »., change 
for worse at Athens began in, 313; 
censured, ii. 355, iv. 91, 130 n. ; their 
mischievous imitation of imitation, 91; 
retort open to, 153 n., 154 ».; mis- 
chievous appeal to emotions, ii. 126, 
iv. 92, 152, 349; only deceive their 
hearers, 91; credibility upheld by 
Plato, 161; must avoid variety of 
imitation, 26 ; orthodox type imposed 
on, 24, 153, 155, 292-6, 323, 349; to 
keep emotions in a proper state, 169 ; 
Plato’s expulsion of, censured, iii. 3 ; 
actual place of, in Greek education, 
compared with Plato’s idéal, iv. 149- 
53; mixture in Plato of poetry with 
religious mysticism and _ dialectic 
theory, iii. 16 ; tic vein of Sokrates 
in Phedon contrasted with Apology, 
ii. 421 ; Aristophanes on function of, 
iv. 306 2. 


POLITICAL ART, its use, ii. 206, iii. 415 ; 
Sokrates declares he alone follows 


> 


merged by Sokrates in, ii. 362; treated 
‘her y Plato, iv. 133 ; oper by 

Aristotle, 138 ; Plato’s and A 

new theory of, to resist King Nomos, 





i. 398 ; relation to philosophy, ii. 224, 
227, 229, 230 n., 365 2., 368 %., 
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POLITIKUS. 
ib., iii. 179, 183, iv. 51-4, i. 181 n., 182; 
to be studied by itself exclusively, ii. 
229 ; Lewis on ideals, iv. 139 n. ; see 
Government, Monarchy, Ruler. 
Politikus, authenticity; i. 307, 316 
n., lii. 185 n., 265 n.; date i., 309, 
410, 318, 315, 325; purpose, iii. 188, 
253, 257 n., 261: value, 190; rela- 
tion to Thewttius, 187 ; scenery 
and personages, 185; in a logical 
classification all particulars of equal 
value, 195; province of sensible per- 
ception narrower in Thewtétus, 256 ; 
importance of founding logical parti- 
tion on sensible resemblances, 255 ; 
the attainment of the standard the 
purpose of each art, 260; necessity 
of declaring standard, 262; Plato’s 
views on mensuration, 260; Plato’s 
defence against critics, 262; the 
mythe ‘of the kosmos, 265 7. ; causes 
principal and auxiliary, 266 ; the king 
the principal cause, ib.; Plato does 
not admit received classification of 
governments, 267; three kinds of 
polity, 278; true classification of 
governments, scientific or unscien- 
tific, 268; unscientific government, 
or by many, counterfeit, ib. ; of un- 
scientific governments, despot worst, 
democracy least bad, 270, 278 ; true 
government, by the one scienific man, 
268, 273, iv. 280, 310 ».; counter- 
theory in Protagoras, iii. 275; go- 
vernment by fixed laws the second- 
best, 269; scientific governor, un- 
limited by laws, 269; distinguished 
from general, &c., 271; aims atform- 
ing virtuous citizens, 272; maintains 
ethical standard, 273; natural dissi- 
dence of gentle and energetic virtues, 
ib.; excess of the energetic entails 
death or banishment, of the gentle, 
slavery, 1b. ; courage and temperance 
assumed, 282; compared with Lachés, 
282-4; Charmidés, ib.; Menon, 283; 
Protagoras, 262, 275; Phedon, 262, 
265 n.; Pheedrus, 257, 265 n.; Par- 
menidés, 259; Theetétus, 184 n., 187, 
256; Kratylus, 281, 329; Philébus, 
262, 369 n. ; Republic, 257 n., 279, 


TloAumpdypowr, ii, 362 n. 
POLYBIUS, on music, iv. 306. 


POLYTHEISM, early Greek explanation 
of phenomena by, i. 2; believed in 
after genesis of philosophy, 3 ; hostile 
to philosophy, 86; substitution of 
physical forces for, ii. 402 ; Euripides’ 
Hippolytus illustrates popular Greek 
religious belief, iv. 163 7. 


POPULATION, Malthus’ law of, iv. 201; 
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PRE-EXISTENCE, 
macoesiae by Plato and Aristotle, 


PORPHYRY, on Metempsychosis, ii. 
426 n. 


PosTE, MR., on Philébus, iii. 365 n., 
369 n., 381 2., 384 n., 390 7., 396 x., 
397 n.; abstract theories of Plato 
and Aristotle compared, ib. 


POTENTIAL and actual, Aristotle’s dis- 

gaan iii. 134; ens equivalent to, 
04. 

POWER, controversy of Aristotle with 
Megarics, i. 135; Aristotle’s argu- 
ments not valid, 136-8; Aristotle 
himself concedes the doctrine, 139 n. ; 
doctrine of Diodérus Kronus, 140, 
143; defended by Hobbes, 143; 
Brown on, 138 n. 


PRACTICAL life disparaged, ii. 355, iii. 
329; and philosophy, ii. 365 2., 
368 x., ib., iii. 179, 183, iv. 51-4, i. 181 
n., 182; uselessness of philosopher 
in, due to his not being called in by 
citizens, iv. 54; condition of successin, 
ii. 359; influence of belief on, i. 180 2.; 
Boissier on, 157 n. 


PRANTL, objection to Homo Mensura,, 
iii, 151 2.3; Timeus, iv. 255 n.; 
Megarics, i. 129 n., 182 n. 


PRAXIPHANES, on Kritias, iv. 268 n. 


PRAYER, danger of, for mischievous 
ifts, ii. 12; Sokrates on, and sacri- 
ce, 17, 417, 419; Sokrates prays 

for undefined favours—premonitions, 
28; Sokrates’ belief, iv. 394; heresy 
that gods appeased by, 376, 384; 
eneral Greek belief, 392, 394; Hero- 
tus, ib. ; Epikurus, 395; Aristotle, 


u 
PREDICABLES, iii. 77 x. 


PREDICATION, predicate not recognised 
in Plato’s analysis, iii. 235; only 
identical, legitimate, 223, 232 n., 251; 
coincidence in Plato, ii. 46 n.; 
analogous difficulty in Parmenides, 
i. 169; error due to the then imper- 
fect logic, iii. 241; misconception of 
function of copula, 221,1.170”.; argu- 
ments against, iii. 206, 212,221; Ari- 
stotle on, i. 166, 170; after Aristotle, 
asserted by Stilpon, 166, 169 ; Stilpon 
against accidental, 167 ; logical sub- 
ject has no real essence apart from 
predicates, 168 n.; Menedémus dis- 
allowed negative, 170; see Proposi- 
tion. 

PRE-EXISTENCE of all animals, in- 
cluded in Plato’s proof of soul’s 
immortality, ii. 414. 
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PRE-SOKRATIC, 
PRE-SOKRATIC, see Philosophy. 
PRIESTLEY, DR., character of, i. 403 n. 


PRINCIPLE, march of gga 2 up to 
or down from, i. 403; of les, 4; 
Anaximander, 5; Anaximenes, ws 
Pythagoreans, 9-12, 14; Parmenides, 
24; Herakleitus, 27; Empedokles, 
38 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 60 ; defect 
of the Ionic philosophers’, 38. 


PRINSTERER, G. VAN, iii. 412 2. 


PRODIKUS, as a writer and critic, iii. 
304, 308 x. ; less a sophist than So- 
Spree: 219 ; the choice of Héraklés, 
li. 267 n. 


PROEMS, of Zaleukus and Charondas, 
iv. 323.; didactic or rhetorical homi- 
lies, 322; to every important law, 


321, 383; as type for poets, 323. 


PROKLUS, borrowed from Rhodian 
Eudemus, i. 85 n. ; interpretation of 
Plato, xi ; on Leges, iv. 355 n. ; Kritias, 
265 n. ; Parmenidés, iii. 64 n., 80 n., 
80, 90 n. ; Kratylus, 294 n., 310 n., 323 
n.; distinction of divine and human 
names, 300 ”.; analysis of proposi- 
tions, 237 n. ° 

PROMETHEUS, mythe, ii. 267. 

PROPERTY, private, an evil, iv. 327, 
333 ; perpetuity of lots of land, 326 ; 
succession, 405; modes of acquiring, 
397; length of prescription, 415; 
direct taxation according to, 331; 
qualification for magistracies and 
votes, ib., 333; limited inequality 
tolerated as to movable, 330; no 
private possession of gold or silver, 
no loans or interest, 331; see Com- 
munism. 


PROPHESY, Plato’s theory of liver’s 
function, iv. 246 ; see Jnspiration. 


PROPOSITION, analysis of, iii. 213 ; im- 
rfect, 230, 235; intercommunion of 
torus of non-ens and of proposition, 
opinion, judgment, 213-4 ; no analysis 
or classification of, before Aristotle, 
222 ; quality of, 235, 248; Plato’s view 
of the negative erroneous, 236, 239; 
Ideas rv amodacewv, 238 n.; are 
false possible, 232; Plato undertakes 
impossible task, 249; some true, 
others false, assumed by Aristotle, 
ib. ; hypothetical, Diodérus Kronus 
on, i. 145; Philo, id. n. ; contradic- 
tory, impossible, 166 ; the subject, no 
seat essence apart from predicates, 
168 n. ; see Copula, Predication. 
PROTAGORAS, character of, ii. 265 2. ; 
not represented in Suthydé@mus, 
202 ; less a sophist than Sokrates, iii. 
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PROTAGORAS 
219; not disparagingly viewed by 
Plato, ii. Beg n., 296 n., 303, 
314; relation to Herakleitus, iii. 159 
m.; Homo Mensura, 113; see Rela- 
tivity; combated by Demokritus, i. 
82; taught by lectures, ii. 203, 
301; Ilepi rod ovros, iii. 153 n.; as a 
writer and critic, 304, 308 n. ; treatise 
on eristic, i. 125 n. ; theory of vision, 
lv, 237 n. ; on the gods, 233 n 
Protagoras, the, date, i. 304-7, 308, 77, 
312, 315, 321, 327, 328, 331 n., ii, 228 n. 
298 n. ; purpose, 277,278 n.; two distine 
aspects of ethics and politics, 299; 
difference of rhetorical and dialec- 
tical method, 300; introduction illus- 
trates Sokrates’ mission, 263; ques- 
tion unsolved, 297, 316; scenery and 
POrechAges. 259; Hippokrates eager 
oracquaintance with Protagoras, 260, 
iii. 217 n. ; not noticed at the close, ii. 
298; Sophists as teachers, 261; danger 
of going to sophist, without knowing 
what he is about to teach, 262; visit to 
Kallias, respect for Protagoras, 264 ; 
Protagoras questioned, id. ; is virtue, 
teachable, 266; intends to train 
ouths as virtuous citizens, id.; 
otagoras’ mythe, first fabrication 
of animals by gods, 267; its value, 276 ; 
social art conferred by Zeus, 268, iii. 
275 ; Protagoras’ discourse, ii. 269 ; its 
gy be 274; prolix, 275; parodied 
y Sokrates, 283; mythe and dis- 
course explain propagation of esta- 
blished sentiment of a community, 
274, iii. 274; justice and sense of 
shame possessed and taught by all 
citizens, ii. 269; virtue taught by 
rents, &c., 272; Fyrom acquired 
epends on individual aptitude, ib. ; 
analogy of learning the vernacular, 
273; theory of punishment, 270; 
combines the two modern theories, 
270 n. ; why genius not hereditary, 
271, 272, 274; Sokrates analyses, 276 ; 
how far is justice like holiness, 278 ; 
intelligence and moderation identi- 
cal, having same contrary, 279; 
Sokrates’ reasons insufficient, id. ; 
Protagoras’ prolix reply, 280, 281, 
284; Alkibiades claims superiority 
for Sokrates, 282, 287; dialectic 
superior to rhetoric, 282; Sokrates 
inferior in continuous debate, 284 ; 
Sokrates on song, and concealed 
Sophists at Krete and Sparta, 283; 
Protagoras on importance of know- 
ledge of poets, id. ; interpretation of 
a song of Simonides, i. ; forced 
interpretation of ts, 285; poets 
deliver wisdom without knowing it, 
285; Sokrates depreciates value of 
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PRUDENCE. 


debates on poets, ib. ; colloquial com- 
panion necessary to Sokrates, 287 ; 
courage differs materially from rest 
of virtue, 285, 304 n., iv. 283 n. ; So- 
krates argues that courage is know- 
ledge, ii. 288; Aristotle on, 170 m. ; 
courage a right estimate of terrible 
things, 296, 307; the cope un- 
satisfactory, 313; knowledge is domi- 
nant agency in mind, 290; no man 
does evil voluntarily, 292 ; ignorance, 
not pleasure, the cause of wrong- 
doing, 294; pleasure the good, 289, 
292, 305, 344-50; agreement with 
Aristippus, i. 199-201 ; right compari- 
son of pleasures and pains neces- 
sary, ii. 293, iii. 391; virtue a right 
comparison of pleasures and pains, 
ii. 293, 305; actions conducive to 
leasure are honourable, 295 ; reason- 
ing of Sokrates, 307; not ironical, 
314; not Utilitarianism, 310 2. ; 
theory more distinct than any in 
other dialogues, 308 ; but too narrow 
and exclusively prudential, 309-11, 
318, 350 n.; reciprocity of regard in- 
dispensable, 311 ; ethical end involves 
regard for pleasures and pains of 
others, 312 ; permanent and transient 
elements of human agency, 353-5 ; 
compared with Menon, 245; Gorgias, 
306 n., 345-8, 349-57, iii. 379 ; Politikus, 
262, 275, 276; Philébus, 880, 391; 
Republic, ii. 310, 350 n.; Timeus, 268 
n.; Leges, iv. 301. 
PRUDENCE, relation to rest of virtue, 
iv. 426; a good from its consequent 
pleasures, Aristippus’ doctrine, i. 197. 


PSAMMETICHUS; ili. 289 7. 
¥ed5os, derivation, iii. 301 7. 


Vvx}, meaning, iv. 387 n.; see Mind, 
Soul, Reason. 


PsyYcHOLOGY, defective in Gorgias, ii. 
354; great advance by Plato in 
analytical, iii. 164; classification of 
minds and aptitudes required in true 
rhetoric, 32, 43. 


PTOLEMIES, i. 279, 284 7., 285. 


PUNISHMENT, theory of, ii. 270; com- 
bines the two modern theories, 7b. 7.; 

_ a relief to the wrongdoer, 326, 328, 
335, iv. 366; consequences of theory, 
ii. 336; its incompleteness, 363; 
analogy of mental and bodily dis- 
temper pushed too far, 337; objects, 
es or reform, iv. 408 ; corporal, 
40 

PYRRHO THE SCEPTIC, i. 154 7 


PYTHAGORAS, life and doctrines, i. 8 ; 
metaphysical and geometrical rather 


REASON. 


than physical, 89 ; censured by Hera- 

kleitus, 26; Demokritus on, 82 2. ; 
antipathy of Herakleitus, iii. 316 7. ; 
see Pythagoreans. 


PYTHAGOREANS, the brotherhood, i. 8, 
ii. 374; absence of individuality, 1.8 ;. 
divergences of doctrine, 9 n., 14 2. ; 
canon of life, iii. 390 ».; compared 
with Chinese philosophers, i. 159 2. ; 
Number, differs from Plato’s Idea, 
10, 348; modern application of the 
principle, 10. ; fundamental concep- 
tion applied by Kepler, 14 2. ; 
Platonic form of doctrine of Monas 
and Duas, 15 7. ; number limited to 
ten, 11 n.; Kxatpds, the first cause of 
good, iii. 397 n. ; music of the spheres, 
i. 14; harmonies, 16; geometrical 
construction of kosmos, re-appears in 
Timeus, 349 n.; vacuum extraneous 
to the kosmos, iv. 225 n. ; doctrine of 
one cosmical soul, ii. 248 n. ; metem- 
psychosis, 426 n.; Contraries, the 
principles of ovra, i. 15 ”.; theory of 
vision, iy. 237 ». ; not the idealists of 
Sophistés, iii. 245 mn. 3; doctrine of 
classification, enlarged by Plato, 368 ; 
on etymology, 304 ., 316 7., 323 2. 5 
doctrines in Plato, i. 117”, 16 7., 88, 
344 n., 346 n., 347, 349 n., ii. 426 v., iii. 
368, iv. 424 n. ; Platonists, iii. 390 2. 


QUALITIES, primary and secondary, i. 
70, iv. 243 n. ; all are relative, ii. 157 ; 
no existence without the mind, iii. 73 
N.3; aAAoiwors, 103 n. 

QUALITY of propositions, ili. 235 ., 248. 

QUINTILIAN, iii. 311 2. 


R. 


RAVAISSON, M., iii. 242 7. 


REALISM, first protest against, Antis- 
thenes, i. 164. 


REASON, the universal, of Herakleitus, 
i. 834; is the reason of most men as 
it ought to be, 35; the individual, 
worthless, 34; of Anaxagoras, iden- 
tical with the vital principle, 54; 
alone pure and unmixed, 51; im- 
material and impersonal, 56 2. ; two 
attributive to move and to know, ib. ; 
relation to the homceomeries, 55-7; 
originates rotatory movement in 
chaotic mass, 50; exercised only a 
catalytic agency, 89 ; compared with 
Herakleitus’ repréxov, 56 n. ; not used 
as a cause, ii. 394; of Demokritus, 
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REID, 


produced by influx of atoms, i. 79; 
relation to sense, 68». ; alone gives 
true knowledge, 72; worlds of sense 
and, distinct, 403; varieties of, 
classified, iii. 358; dialectic the 
purest, 360; two grades of, Nous 
and Dianoia, iv. 66; relation to 
vonrov, i, 354 n.;3 the Universal, 
assigned as measure of truth, iii, 
151 ». ; relation to kosmical soul, iv. 
226 ; kosmos produced by joint action 
of necessity and, 237 ; in individual, 
armen Fe to ruler in state, 39; tem- 
porarily withdrawn under inspiration, 
ll. 131, iii. 11; belongs only to gods 
and a few men, 121 n., iv. 234, 235 n. ; 
is the determining, iii. 348; a com- 
bining cause, 347; postulated by the 
Hedonists, 374; analogy of pleasure 
and, 360; more cognate than plea- 
sure with good, 339, 347, 3613; is it 
happiness, 335, 337; is good a life 
of, without pleasure or pain, 338 
349, 372 ; pleasure an end, and canno 
be compared with intelligence, a 
means, 373, 377 n. ; all cognitions in- 
cluded in good, 362; good is not, iv. 
62; implication of emotion and, iii. 
374; knowledge of good identical 
with, of other ne with da, ii. 
30; perfect state of, the one suffi- 
cient condition of virtue, 149 ; earliest 
sp ins of fallacy of Sufficient, i. 
n. 


REID, on Berkeley, iv. 241 ».; atomic 
doctrine of primary and secondary 
qualities, i. 70. 


RELATION, category of, iii. 128 ». 


RELATIVE and non-relative names, iii. 
232 n.; and absolute, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 ».; anti- 
thetised by Plato in regard to the 
beautiful, 1i. 54; the, of Xenophanes, 
i. 18; doctrine of Parmenides, 20-24, 
66; alone knowable, Zeno, 98, 
101; incommunicable, Gorgias the 
Leontine, 104 n.; doctrine of Anaxa- 
goras, 59 ».; Demokritus, 71, 80; 
alone knowable, iii. 63, 73; Idea 
of Good is essentially, iv. 214 »., i. 
185 ; see Absolute, Relativity. 


RELATIVITY, perpetual implication of 
subject and object, iii. 118, 123 n., 
122 seq., 128-9, 287 n., i. 204 n.; 
true both in regard to ratiocina- 
tive combinations SA ym 
faculties of each individ iii. 118; 
the doctrine of Sokrates, i. 432, iii. 
140 n., 147, 162 ».; in regard to in- 
telligible world, proved from Plato, 
125, +125; °227, n, 337 nn; 
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RELIGION, 


shown more easily than in refer- 
ence to sense, 122; of some sensi- 
ble facts, 126, 298, iv. 242; two- 
fold, to comparing subject, and to 
another object, ides the one 
directly described, iii. 127; rela- 
tions are nothing in the object 
without a comparing subject, 1b. ; 
the facts of consciousness not ex- 
plicable by independent subject 
and object, 131; Homo Mensu 
formula unpopular, 150; obj 
to as ‘“‘Subjectivism,” 151; true 
meaning, ii. 341 »., iii. 116, 137, 143, 
292, 297 ; its counter-proposition, 148 ; 
its value, 131, 164 n.; relation to 
belief on authority, 142, 143, 146, 
293; counter-theory of naming, 291, 
326 n.; all exposition an assem- 
aes of individual judgments, 139 ; 
sentiments of belief and disbelief 
common, but grounds different with 
different men and ages, 296; belief 
not dependent on will but relative 
to circumstances of individual mind, 
297; Homo Mensura, an objection 
to te gover gg of Ideas, 72; iden- 
tifi with Herakleiteanism, 128; 
Demokritus on, i. 82, iii, 152; 
Plato’s arguments against, 135; 
identified erroneously by Plato with 
knowledge is sensible perception, 
114 n., 118, 120 n., 125, 162 mm; 
Plato ignores the proper qualifica- 
tion, 137; the doctrine ae 
] animals, 135, 292; analogy of 
physical processes, 294; not true 
in the sense meant, 141, 296; it 
annuls dialectic—not true, 146; the 
wise man alone a measure, 145; 
divergences of men, from mental and 
associative differences, 155; Aristotle 
on, 128 2., 131 n., 182 n., 149 n., 152 ; 
Kyrenaics, i. 197, 204 ; Hamilton, iii. 
133 n.; Dugald Stewart, 156 n.; see 
Relative. 


RELIGION, Greek, hostile to philosophy, 


i. 86; mysticism in Empedokles, 47 
n.; Xenophanes, 16-18; loose mean- 
ing of a@cos, iv. 382 n. ; Manicheean- 
ism of Leges, 389n. ; Plato’s relation to 
pular mythology, i. 441 n., ii. 416, iii. 
Bee n., iv. 24, 155 n., 195, 238 n., 325, 
337, 398 ; dissent from his country’s, 
161, 163 ; fundamental dogmas, 419 ; 
doctrines had emanated from law- 
givers, 160; temples and priests, re- 
ee, 337 ; number of sacrifices 
etermined by lawgiver, 357; sacri- 
lege, gravest of crimes, 363; 
heresy, peers bats veo nog 
laces, 3 evdyucaand BrAagdy, 
B50 n.; only state worship allowed, 
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REMINISCENCE. 


24, 159, 337, 419, 430; Cicero, 379 x. ; 
Delphi and Dodona to be consulted, 
34, 137 n., 325. 337 ; Xenophon, i. 237 ; 
communications common in Plato’s 
age, ii. 130, 131 7., i. 225 n. ; see Ortho- 
doxy, Prayer, Polytheism, Sacrifice, 
Theology. 

REMINISCENCE, theory of, ii. 237, 249, 
252, iii. 18, 17; kindled by aspect of 
physical beauty, 14; not accepted, ii. 
247; Bion and Straton on, 249 n.; 
purification of soul for, 389; neces- 
sary hypothesis for didactic idéal, iii. 
52; not recognised in Symposion, 17 ; 
nor in Republic training, iv. 207. 
RENAN, on absence of system in ancient 
philosophy, i. 340 ».; influence of 
professorial lectures, 346 ». ; Averro- 
ism, iii. 68 n. ; Kratylus, 290 n. ; origin 
of language, 326 n., 328 n., 329 n.; 
Almamuns’ dream, iv. 213 n. 

Republic, date, i. 307, 309, 311-3, 315, 
324, ii. 318 n.; title only partially 
applicable, iv. 96 ; Kleitophonintended 
as first book, i. 406 n., iii. 419, 425 ; 
Hermokrates projected as last in tet- 
ralogy, i. 325, lv. 266, 273; Timeus 
and Xvritias, sequel to, 215, 265 ; over- 
leaps difficulties of other dialogues, 
138 ; summarised, 1, 95 ; double pur- 
pose, ethical and political, 133, 138; 
polity and education combined, 185 ; 
Plato more a preacher than philoso- 
pher in, 129-31; scenery and persons, 
2; Kephalus’ views about old age, id.; 
preponderance of evil, 262 n. ; tripar- 
tite division of goods, 12, 116; Good, 
not intelligence nor pleasure, 62 ; the 
four cardinal virtues assumed as an 
exhaustive classification, 135 ; as con- 
stituting all Virtue where each re- 
sides, 134; difference in other dia- 
logues, 137; justice an equivocal 
word, 120, 123-6 ; Simonides’ definition 
of justice, rendering what is owing, 2; 
. objections, 3 ; defective explanations, 
4; definition rejected, 6; Thrasy- 
machus’ definition, justice what is 
advantageous to the most powerful, 
8; modified, 9; ruler gva ruler in- 
fallible, ib.; justice the good of 
another, 10;. a good to society and 
individual, injustice a source of 
weakness, 11; justice a source of 
happiness, 12; a compromise, 13; 
recommended by fathers from its 
consequences, 15, 16, 99; the received 
view anterior to Plato, 100; Xeno- 
phon on, 114 2. ;arguments compared, 
and question stated, 18; the real 
issue, 117 ; justice a good per se, 20, 
40, 84, 90; not demonstrated, 116; is 
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REPUBLIC 


performing one’s own function, 36 
37; in individual, when each mental 
part performs its own function, 40 ; 
analogy to bodily health, ib.; dis- 
tinction between temperance and 
justice effaced, 135; view peculiar 
to Plato, 99; happiness of just 
and unjust compared, 14; neutral 
condition of mind intermediate 
between pain and pleasure, 86; 
pure pleasure unknown to most 
men, iii. 387 n., iv. 87; simile 
of kosmos, absolute height and 
depth, 87; more pleasure from re- 
plenishment of mind than of body, 
88; proved also by superiority of 
pleasures of intelligence, iii. 375 n., 
lv. 85, 89; the arguments do 
not establish the point aimed at, 
118-20 ; a good per se, and from its 
consequences, 94, 121-3; all-sufti- 
cient for happiness, germ of 
Stoical doctrine, 102; inconsistent 
with actual facts, 103, 123; indi- 
vidual dependent on society, ib.; 
essential reciprocity in society, 109 ; 
the basis of Plato’s own theory of 
citys genesis, 111; but incom- 
pletely stated, 112 .; any theory 
of society must present antithesis 
and correlation of obligation and 
right, 112; Plato’s affirmation true 
in a qualified sense, 125; ortho- 
doxy or dissent of just man must 
be taken into account, 126, 131; 
Plato’s ethical basis imperfect, 127 ; 
his conception is self-regarding, 
3 n., 104; motives to it arise from 
internal happiness of the just, 105; 
view substantially maintained since, 
7b.; each individual mind tripar- 


tite, ii. 384, iv. 37; the gentle, 
tender, and esthetical emotions 
omitted, 149 m.; reason, energy, 


appetite, analogous to rulers, guar- 
dians, craftsmen, 39; analogy of city 
and individual, 20, 37, 79-84, 96; 
parallelism rp gle ig 114, 121, 
124; unity of the city, every man 
does one thing well, 23, 33, 183; 
Xenophon on, 139 n.; perfection of 
state and individual, each part per- 
forming its own function, 97 ; 
happiness of entire state the end, 
98, 139 ».; origin of society, 
common want, li. 343, iii. 327 n., iv. 21, 
111, 112 n., 1383; ideal state—only 
an outline, 139; a military bureau- 
cracy, 183; type of character is 
Athenian, Xenophontic is Spartan, 
147, 151; Plato more anxious for 
ood treatment of Demos, 183; 
lato carries abstraction farther 
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REPUBLIC, 


than Xenophon or Aristotle, ib; 
Aristotle objects, it is two states, 
185, 189 ; healthy city has few wants, 
enlargement of city’s wants, 22; 
war, from multiplied wants, id.; 
good state possesses wisdom, courage, 
mperance, justice, 34, 35 ; fiction as 
to origin of classes, 30; difficulty of 
procuring first admission for fiction, 
158 ; this the introduction of a new 
religious creed, 156 ; class of soldiers 
or guardians, characteristics, 23, 25, 
298 n.; division of guardians into 
rulers and auxiliaries, 29 ; main- 
tenance of city dependent on 
rdians’ habits, character, educa- 
ion, 32, 34, 140, 170, 178; musical 
and gymnastical education neces- 
sary, 23; compared with that of 
modern soldiers, 148, 180 ; Xenophon 
compared, 141-8; musical training 
excites love of the beautiful, 27; 
music, Platonic sense, 149 ; by fictions 
as well as by truth, 24, 154; ancient 
quarrel between philosophy and 
poetry, 93, 151; Plato fights for philo- 
sophy, but his feelings enlisted for 
etry, 93 ; poets censured, 91, 130 x. ; 
omer not educator of Greek world, 
92; Herakleitus the Allegorist on, 
iii. 3 ».; actual place of poetry in 
Greek education compared with 
Plato’s idéaZ, iv. 150-2; poets’ mis- 
chievous spas to emotions, 92, 152 ; 
their mischievous imitation of imita- 
tion, 91; retort open to poets, 153 z., 
154 n. ; censorship of mythology, 24 ; 
religion in connection with state, ib. 
159 ; Delphian Apollo to be consulted 
for religious legislation, 84, 137 n. ; 
Sokrates of Republic compared with 
the real, 211; Plato compared with 
Epikurus, 161; poets must conform 
to orthodox standard, 24, 153, 155; 
must avoid variety of imitation, 26; 
gods cause good only, do not assume 
man’s form, 24 ; no repulsive fictions 
tolerated about gods or Hades, 25 
154; a better class to be substituted 
from religion for the existing fictions, 
159 ; type for narratives about 
men, 26; only ve music allowed, 
26, 168; restrictions on music and 
poetry to keep emotions in a proper 
state, 169; gymnastic and music 
necessary to correct each other, 29 ; 
nastic imparts courage, ib. ; bodil 
raining simple, 28; no refined medi- 
cal art allowed, ib.; ovociria of 
guardians, 32; their communism, éb., 
44, 140, 169; its uliarity, 179; 
Plato’s view of wealth, 199 x. the 
guardians consist of men and women, 
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REPUBLIC, 


41, 46; both sexes to go together to 
battle, 46; best women equal by nature 
to second best men, 42, 171-4; same 
duties and training for women as 
men, 41, 77; on principle that every 
citizen belongs to the city, 187; main- 
tained in Leges, and harmonises with 
ancient legends, 195; contrast with 
Aristotle, i+.; no family ties, 32, 174; 
asa marriages, 43, 175-8, 194 n.; 
Plato’s and modern sentiments, 192; 
in Platonic state, influence of —- 
dité very small, 197, 359 ».; infanti- 
cide, 43, 44, 177, 203; contrast of 
modern sentiment, id.; number of 
guardians, 178; checks on popula- 
tion, 198-202; Malthus’ law recog- 
nised, 202; approximation in Mill, 
199 m.; scheme practicable if philo- 
sophy and political power united 
47; how to be realised, 78, 190 nz. ; of 
state and individual, four stages 
of degeneracy, 78-84; timocracy, 79 ; 
pee ing 8 a democracy, Py a = 
spotism, 81; proportions of happi- 
ness and misery in them, 83; Plato's 
state impossible, in what sense true, 
189; its real impossibility, adverse 
established sentiments, 191; fails 
from no training for Demos, 186; 
pen succession maintained o 
philosopher-rulers, 60; philosophers 
true rulers, 310 ».; hated by the 

ple, 57; whence pretenders, and 
orced seclusion of philosophers, 58, 
90; distinctive marks of philosopher, 
51; the philosopher donteumpiaius 
poe forms, 48; ens alone 
knowable 49; opinion, of what is 
between ens and non-ens, iii. 184 n., 
iv. 49; two grades of opinion, Faith 
or Belief, and Conjecture, 67; and 
of intelligence, Nous and Dianoia, 
66; ordinary men discern only par- 
ticulars, 49, 51; particulars fluctuate, 
50 ; simile of Cave, iii. 257 n., iv. 67-70; 
those who have contemplated forms 
reluctant to undertake active duties, 
70 ; relation of philosopher to practi- 
cal life, 51-4; simile of the steers- 
man, 53; philosopher requires a 
community suitable to himself, 59 ; 
uselessness of philosopher in prac- 
tical life, due to his not being called 


in by citizens, 54; philosophical 
aptitude perverted under m d- 
ing public opinion, i+.; i ble 


effect of public opinion in producing 
orthodoxy, 55; perversion not due 
to Sophists, i+.; the Sophists con- 
form to prevalent orthodoxy, 56; 
studies introductory to nee 
61, 70-5, 206; object, 69; no mention 
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of Reminiscence, or of negative Elen- 
chus, 207 ; age for studies, 76 ; dialectic 
and geometry, two modes of mind’s 
procedure applicable to ideal world, 
65; geometry assumes diagrams, id. ; 
dialectic requires no diagrams, deals 
with forms only, descending from 
highest, 66; awakening power of 
arithmetic, 71; stimulus from con- 
tradiction of one and many, 72; 
astronomy must be studied by ideal 
figures, not observation, 73; geo- 
metry conducts mind towards uni- 
versal ens, 72; acoustics, by applying 
arithmetical relations and theories, 
74; exercises in dialectic, 76; effect 
of, 207; philosophy should not be 
taught to youths, 60, 76; opposition 
to other dialogues and Sokrates’ 
character, 208-12; dialectic the con- 
summation of all the sciences, 75; 
the standard for classifying sciences 
as more or less true, iii. 383 7.; 
the synoptic view the test of the dia- 
lectician, 290 n., iv. 76; Idea of Good 
compared to sun, 63, 64; known to 
the rulers alone, 212; what Good is, 
is unsolved, 213; mythe of Hades, 94; 
compared with Lackés, 138; Charmidés, 
136, 1388; Protagoras, ii. 310, 350 n. ; 
Gorgias, 353, iii. 380 n.; Pheedon, ii. 412, 
414 n.; Phedrus, iii. 18; Parmenidés, 
108, iv. 138 ; Sophistes, iii. 18, 242, 257 ; 
Politikus, 257, 279; Philébus, 273, 277 
n., 895; Kleitophon, 425; Timeus, iv. 
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illustrated in Protagoras, 300; supe- 
rior to dialectic in usefulness and 
celebrity, iii. 360, 380; superiority of 
dialectic over, claimed, ii. 282, 285, 
iii. 337 ».; communicates true 
opinion, not knowledge, 172; the 
artisan of persuasion, ii. 319; a 
branch of flattery, 321, 370; is of 
little use, 329, iii. 411; and dialectic, 
issue unsatisfactorily put, ii. 369; 
view stands or falls with idéal of 
good, 374; Sokrates’ view different 
in Xenophon, 371 n.; compared 
with Menexenus, iii. 409; and Leges, 
iv. 322, 324; Aristotle on, i. 133 
n.; Aristeides, 243 n.; Sokrates’ 
theory, all persuasion founded on a 
knowledge of the truth, iii. 28; as 
art, 27; is comprised in dialectic, 30, 
34; analogy to medical art, 31 ; theory 
more Platonic than Sokratic, 39 ; is it 
teachable by system, 28; definition 
and division essential to genuine, 30, 
35; should include a classification of 
minds and discourses, and their 
mutual application, 32, 41, 45; Plato’s 
idéal a philosophy, not an art, 46; 
involves impracticable conditions, 
41-3, 46 ; comparison with the rhetori- 
cal teachers, 44; charge against its 
teachers not established, 47 ; censure 
of forensic eloquence, iv. 410 ; rhetori- 
cal powers of Plato, i. 433, ii. 356 2., 
lii. 392 n., 408, 409, 411; see Rhetor. 


RITTER, on Sophistés, iii. 244 n., 247 n. 5 
Eukleides, i. 127 n. ; Megarics, 129 n. 

RIVALES, see Fraste. 

ROSE, VALENTINE, on the dates of 
Plato’s compositions, i. 326 n., 329 x. 

ROYER-COLLARD, iii. 165 2. 

RULER, of a superior breed in the 
Saturnian period, iii. 264, 266 n.; a 
principle cause, 266 ; scientific alone 
good, iv. 280; qua ruler infallible, 9 ; 


38 n., 234 n., 252; Leges, 195, 275, 280, 
298 7., 302, 318, 319, 327, 390, 428 n. 


REST, form of, iii. 206, 209-10, 231, 245 n. 


RHAPSODES, as a class, ii. 124; func- 
tions, 125, 132, 320; popularity, 
126; and poet work by divine inspira- 
tion, 127; inspired through medium 
of poets, 128, 129, 134. 

RHETOR, has no real power, ii. 324; 
aims at flattering the public, 357; 


practical value of instruction of, iii. 
44; the genuine, must acquire real 
truth, 33, 34; is insufficiently re- 
warded, 33; guides methodically 
from error to truth, 40; compared 
with philosopher, ii. 52, iii. 178; 
auxiliary of true governor, 271; rela- 
tion to poets, iv. 150; Plato’s desire 
for celebrity as dialectician, and, iii. 
408 ; see Rhetoric. 


RHETORIC, popularly preferred to dia- 
lectic, i. 451; how employed at 
Athens, ii. 373; axprBodrca distasteful 
to rhetors, 278 7. ; antithesis of dia- 
lectic and, i. 433, ii. 70, 275, 8365; deals 
with the concrete, dialectic with the 
abstract, 52, 53 ; difference of method 











division of guardians into, and 
auxiliaries, 29; wisdom is seated in, 
34; analogous to reason in individual, 
39 ; perpetual succession maintained 
of philosopher-rulers, 60; alone 
know the Idea of Good, 212; see 
Government, Political Art. 


RUTHERFORD, iv. 105 n. 


S. 


SACRIFICE, Sokrates on, ii. 17, 417-9, 


iv. 394; heresy that gods appeased 
by, 376, 884; general Greek belief, 
392, 394 ; Herodotus, ib.; Aristotle, 
395; Epikurus, ib.; number deter- 
mined by lawgiver, 357. 
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SACRILEGE. 
bis Maps gravest of all crimes, iv. 


ST.-HILAIRE, BARTHELEMY,‘ on San- 
khya and Buddhism, i. 878 2.; 
metempsychosis, ii. 426 ». ; fallacies, 
i. 133 2. 

SALAMIS, iii. 406. 

SAME, form of, iii. 209, 231, iv. 226. 

SANKHYA, i. 878 n., ii. 389 n., 426 n. 

SALVADOR, JACOB, iii. 300 2. 


SCEPTICISM, of Xenophanes, i. 18; 
Plato, 342; Greek sceptics, iii. 293 
n 

SCHLEIERMACHER, on Plato’s view of 
knowledge and opinion, iii. 167 2. ; 
theory of Platonic canon, i. 303; 
includes a preconceived scheme, and 
an order of interdependence, 318 ; 
proofs slender, 317, 325 n.; assump- 
tions as to Phedrus inadmissible, 
319, 329 n.; reasons internal, 319, 
337, iv. 431; himself shows the 
unsafe a of modern critics, i. 
336; Ueberweg attempts to reconcile 
Hermann with, 313; theory adopted 
by Trendelenburg, 345 ».; on rela- 
tion of Euthyphron to Protagoras 
and Parmenidés, 443 mn. ; Menon, 
ii. 247 n.; Parmenidés, iii. 85 x. ; 
Sophistés, 244 ., i. 127; Kratylus, 
iii. 303 n., 304 2., 307 n., 310 n., 321, 
321 n.; Philébus, 334 n., 365 n., 
369 n., 398 n.; Buthydémus, i. 127 ; 
Menexenus, iii. 408; Kleitophon, 426 
n. 3 Republic, iv. 88 n. ; Leges, 430. 

SCHNEIDER, on Xenophon’s Symposion, 
iv. 313 n. 

SCHOOL, cxoA*, i. 121 n., 127 n. ; Plato’s 
establishment of, a new epoch in 
philosophy, 266; of Plato fixed at 
Athens, 254; and transmitted to 
successors, 265; its importance for 
his manuscripts, 266, 267 ; decorations 
of the Academy and Lykeum, 269 ; 
Peripatetic at Lykeum, ib.; of Iso- 
krates, iii. 35; Eretrian, i. 121, 1483 
Megaric, 121. 

ScHONE, on the dates of Plato’s com- 
positions, i. 326 n. 


SCHWEGLER, on Parmenidés, iii. 86 2. ; 
Homo Mensura, 151 n. 


SCIENCE, derivation of émorjun, iii. 
301 n. ; scientia, 302 n.; logic of a, 
Plato’s different from Aristotelic and 
modern view, i. 358 .; science of 

ood and evil distinct from others, 
ii. 161, 168; relation to art, iii. 43 ”., 
46, 263; antithesis of emotion and 
61, 195, 197 n.; dialectic the standard 





SLEEP. 


for classifying, as more or less true, 

; dialectic the consummation of, 
iv. 75; relation to kosmical soul, 227 ; 
see Knowledge. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE, temperance is, ii. 


155; what is the object known in, 
156; in Charmidés declared impossible, 
cayenne essential and inestimable, 


SELLI, asceticism of, i. 163 2. 
SENECA, on the Good, iii. 372 2. ; filial 


ingratitude, iv. 400 n.; Diogenes of 
Sindpé, i. 156 n. ” 


SENSATION, Empedokles’ theory, i. 44; 


Theophrastus, 46 .; theory of Anaxa- 
oras, opposed to Empedokles’, 58 ; 
iogenes of Apollonia, 62; Demo- 

kritus, 71, 76, 77, 80; the mind rises 

from sensation to opinion, then cog- 
nition, iii. 164; distinct from opinion, 

167; verification from experience, not 

2 aang as necessary or possible, 


SENSE, derivation of aig@nars, iii. 308 


n.; doctrine of Empedokles, i. 44; 
illusions of, belief of Anaxagoras, 59 
n.; defects of, belief of Demokritus, 
68 n., 71; Zeno’s arguments, 93; 
Plato’s conception of, iii. 164 n.; 
worlds of intellect and, distinct, i. 


_ 403; organs of, iv. 236; principal 


advantages of sight and hearing 
238; hearing, i. 46, 62, 78; ethi 

and emotional effects conveyed by, 
iv. 307 n.; smell, i. 46; pleasures of, 
true, iii, 356; Homo Mensura, 122; 
relativity of sensible facts, 126, 154, 
298; its verifications recognised by 
Plato as the main guarantee for 
accuracy, 155 n., 240; fundamental 
distinction of ens and jflentia, iv. 219 ; 
relation to kosmical soul, 227; see 
Particulars, Phenomena, Sensation. 


SERRANUS, on Platonic canon, i. 302. 
SEXTUS EmprRicus, doctrine, iii. 292 


n.; no definition of a general word, 
i. 168 n. ; on poets, iv. 24 n. 


SHAFTESBURY, LORD, iv. 105 2. 
SIMONIDES, interpretation of a song of, 


ii. 283; definition of justice, iv. 2, 7. 


SLAVERY, iv. 309, 342, 400; Aristotle 


differs, 344 2. ; evidence of slaves, 
410 n. 


SLEEMAN, SIR WM., grounds of belief 


among Hindoos, iii. 150 n. 


SLEEP, doctrine of Herakleitus, i. 34; 


Plato, iv. 237. 
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SMITH. 
SMITH, ADAM, Moral Sentiments, iii. 
333. 


SOCHER, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
306; Parmenid?s, 388 n., iii. 88 x., 
185 n.; Politikus, ib., 196 n., 265 2.; 
Sophist@s, 185 n., 196 n., 243 n., 244; 
Philébus, 369 n. 3; Kritias, iv. 266 n. 
SOCIETIES, Benefit, iv. 399. 

Society, ethics and politics, topic of | 
Sokrates, i. 376; genesis of, common 
want, ii. 343, iii. 327, iv. 21, 111, 112 | 
n., 183; social art conferred by Zeus, | 
li. 268 ; dissent a necessary condition | 
of its progressiveness, 367 n. ; frequent | 
destruction of communities, iv. 307 ; | 
historical retrospect of, 307-314; see, 
State. | 
SOKRATES, life, character, and sur- | 
roundings, i. 410 m.; character | 
unparalleled in history, vi; per-. 


sonal appearance and peculiar cha- | 
| 





racter, lii. 19; patience, 24 n.; 
courage and equanimity, 21 n.;/ 
compared to Antoninus Pius, ii. 382 7.; | 
proof against temptation, iii. 20, 22, 
23, iv. 287, 288; sensibility to) 
youthful beauty, ii. 22 n.; as re- 
presentative of ros Philosophus, 
lii. 15, 25; income, i. 192 ».; pro- 
cedure of, repugnant to Athenian 
public, 387, 412, 441, iv. 127; 
rs gplodtone si by his extreme ee 
of speech, i. 393; feels his own) 
isolation as a dissenter, ii. 365;. 
accused of corrupting the youths, i. 
391 n., 183 n.; Plato’s reply, 
magical influence ascribed to his 
conversation, ii. 23, iii. 19, 21 n., | 
24 n., 1138 n., 388 n., iv. 412 1, | 
i. 110; influence he claims, enlarged 
by Plato and Xenophon, 418; 
disobedience of the laws, 434 2.; 
imprisonment, 425; indictment, 
against, 412, 418 n., 4387, iv. 280, 
i. 113; grounds for his indictment, 
iv. 162 n., 211, 381, 385; reply to 
Melétus, Plato and Xenophon com- 
pared, i. 456, ii. 421 n.; opposition 
of feeling between, and the Dikasts, 
i. 375; trial and death might have 
been avoided without dishonour, 
426 n.; equanimity before death, 
ii. 417, 418; answer to Kriton’s 
appeal to fly, i. 426; last words 
and death, ii. 377, 418; general 
features of character in Apology 
contirmed, i. 419 x. ; character and 
disposition, differently set forth in 
Kriton, 428, 4381-2; of Apology 
and Phedon contrasted, ii. 421; 
the real compared with character 
in Republic, iv. 211; Plato’s 
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early relations with, i. 248; of 
Xenophon and Plato compared, 
ii. 37, i. 178, 199; Xenophon’s 
relations with, 206-10; uniform de- 
scription of, in dialogues jof viri 
Sokratici, 115; brought down philo- 
sophy from heaven, 2; _ revo- 
lutionised method, ib.; progeni- 
tor of philosophy of 4th century 
B.c., 111 2; theory of natural 
state of human mind, 873, 414; 
false pormnancs of knowledge, an 
ethical defect, iii. 177; omnipotence 
of King Nomos, i. 378-84; differs 
from others by consciousness of 
ignorance, 413, 416; Delphian 
oracle, on his wisdom, 413; com- 
bated commonplace, 398 n.3; in 
reference to social, political, ethical, 
topics, 876; mission, z, 374, 395, 
ii. 146, 419, iii. 219, 422, iv. 219, 881; 
declared in <Alkibiadés I. and Apo- 
logy, li. 24; imposed on him by the 
gods, i, 415; his dwmon, 437, ii. 104, 
1. 115 ; his experience of it, ii. 102 ; 
explains his eccentricity, 105; a 
special revelation, 110, 130-1; vari- 
ously alluded to, 106-11; determined 
to persevere in mission, i. 416; not a 
teacher, 417, ii. 140, 146, 162, 165, 184, 
232, 237, 242; only stimulates, i. 449, 
iii. 415, 421-24, iv. 52 n.; his excuse, 
ii. 106; knows of no teacher, i. 417, 
ii. 225 ; a positive teacher, employing 
indirect methods, modern assump- 
tion, i. 419; incorrect, for his 
Elenchus does not furnish a solution, 
420 ;. his positive solutions illusory, 
li. 26; obstetric, i. 367, ii. 251, iii. 112, 
176; the Sokratic dialogue, i. x, xi; 
usefulness of, ii. 186, 207; effect like 
shock of torpedo, 237; diversified 
conversations, i. 182; humbles pre- 
sumptuous youths, ii. 21; manner 
well illustrated in Lysis, 177 ; asserts 
right of satisfaction for his own in- 
dividual reason, i. 386, 423, 436, ii. 
379; on Homo Mensura, i. 432, iii. 162 
n. ; his Eristic character, ii. 203; the 

eatest Eristic of his age, i. 124; 
ollowed by Plato and Megarics, ib., 
126; resemblance to Sophists, ii. 
280, iii. 198 n., 216, iv. 165, 412 n.; 
Menon gives points in common be- 
tween Sophists and, ii. 257; the 
‘* sophistic art” peculiar to him, iii. 
218; negative vein, i. viii, x, 370, 372, 
873 n., 875, 3887; affirmative and 
negative veins distinct, 420; charge 
against him of negative method, by 
his contemporaries, 371, 388 ; first ap- 
plied negative analysis to the common 
consciousness, 389 7. ; to social, politi- 
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cal, ethical topics, 376, 385 ; value and 
importance of Elenchus, 421; see 
Negative ; introduced search for defi- 
nitions, ii. 48; authority of public 
judgment nothing- of Expert, every- 
thing, i. 426, 485 ; does not name, but 
himself acts as, Expert, ib.; early 
study, ii. 391; stages of intellectual 
development, i+. ; turned on different 
views as to a true cause, 398 ; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
causes, 401; does not distinguish 
different meanings of same term, 279 ; 
not always consistent, 29, 3803; 
sophistry in Hippias Minor, 62; 
avoided oe bey i. 876; the Reason 
of the kosmos, ii. 402 n.; distin- 
guished objective and subjective 
views of Ethics, i. 451; proper study 
of mankind, 122; order of ethical 
problems as conceived by, ii. 299 ; not 
observed by Xenophon, i. 230; and 
Plato dwell too exclusively on in- 
tellectual conditions of human con- 
duct, ii. 67; fruits of virtue, i. 415; 
Utilitarianism, ii. 310 ~., i. 185 7. ; 
belief in the deity, 413, 414; dis- 
believes discord among gods, 440; 
principle of re: oneself like the 
‘ods, 2b. ; on the holy, difference in 

lato and Xenophon, 454 ; on prayer 
and sacrifice, il. 17, 418-9, iv. 394; 
much influenced by prophecies, 
dreams, &c., ii. 418 »., 420, iii. 351, 
iv. 395, i. 225 n.; on death, 422, 429 


n.; and Plato, difference on subject | 


of beauty, ii. 54; companions of, 
i. 111; their proceedings after his 
death, 116; no Sokratic school, 117 ; 
Antisthenes constant friend of, 152; 
manner copied by Antisthenes, 150, 
159 ».; precepts fullest carried out 
by Diogenes and Krates, 160, 174; 
and Parmenides, blended by Eu- 
kleides, 118 ; discourse with Aris- 
tippus, 175; the choice of Heraklés, 
177 ; the Good and Beautiful, 184. 


‘SOLDIERS, class of, characteristics, iv. 
23; division of guardians into rulers 
and, 29; Plato’s training com 
with modern, 148; modern develop- 
ment of military profession, 180. 


SOLON, on despotism, i. 219 n.; un- 
finished poem of, subject of Xritias, 
iv. 266. 


Yodia, and dpdvyacs of Aristotle, ii. 120 
n. : identical with cwppoovry, ii. 280. 


SOPHISMS, a collection of, necessary for 
a logical theory, i. 131; discussion 
of popular at philosophers’ ban- 
quets, 134 ».; of Eubulides, 128, 





SOPHIST. 


133 ; Theophrastus on, 134 n.; Dio- 
dorus Kronus, 141, 143; real cha- 
racter of, 135; of Stoics, 128 n., 
138; see Fallacy. 


to an angler, 191; Plato’s definition, 
191-4, 196 n.; a juggler, 198; 
imitator of the wise man, 216; 
Plato’s ironical admiration, li. 208, 
283; no real class, 210, 341 x, 
iii. 249 n., iv. 136 n., i. 178; Theo- - 
peas on profession of, 212 n.; 
usually depicted from opponents’ 
misrepresentations, 308 n., ii. 210; 
accused of generating scepticism 
and uncertainty, 64 n.; negative 
dialectic attributed by historians 
to, i. 371 ; did not first apply negative 
analysis to the common con- 
sciousness, 389 n.; negative dia- 
lectic not peculiar to, 387; the 
charge brought by Hee page ae 
against Sokrates, 388; dialectic 
contrasted with Sokrates’, ii. 197; 
Sokrates the greatest Eristic of his 
age, i. 124; Sokrates a, ii. 183 
-» 185 .»., 188, 199, iv. 165, 
412 2.3; Menon gives point in 
common between Sokrates and, ii. 
257; in Suthydémus, 196; not 
represented b Kallikles, 339; 
lives in region of non-ens, iii. 208; de- 
voted to the production of falsehood 
215; iS €vavTioToodAgyiKds and 
eipwv, 216; those the character- 
istics of Sokrates, ib. ; the *‘ sophistic 
art” peculiar to Sokrates, 218 ; 
their alleged claim to universal 
knowledge—common to all philo- 
sophers then, 219; etymologies in 
Kratylus not caricatures of, 302, 
310 n., 314 m., 317 m., 321, 323; 
no proof of their etymologising 
304; as teachers, ii. 261; motives of 
pupils, ib. n., 264 n.; as corruptors 
of public mind, 288 n.; jealousy of 
parents towards influential teachers, 


» 265 n.; probably often used illus- 


trative mythes, 267 m.; money- 
making, 210, i. n., iii, 27 nm, 
fi. 212 es mot distinguishable 


vanes oe mony 56 ; Petsapscom to 
150; Demochares’ law against, 
‘atti Ne ; Aristippus taught as a, 193. 
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SOPHIST fis. 


Sophisiés, date, i. 305-11, 318, 315, 324-5, 
lii. 369 n. ; authenticity, i. 307, 316 n., 
iii. 185 n., 243 n.; purpose, 188, 190, 
223, 253, 261, 267 ; relation to Theetétus, 
187; scenery and personages, 185 ; 
in a logical classification all par- 
ticulars of equal value, 195 ; definition 
of angler, 189; ie Se compared to 
an angler, 192 ; defined; 191-5, 16 x. ; 
a juggler, 198, 200; imitator of the 
wise man, 216; classification of imi- 
tators, 215; philosopher lives in 
region of ens, sophist, of non-ens, 208 ; 
bodily and mental evil, 197; the 
worst, ignorance mistaking itself 
for knowledge, ib.; Elenchus the 
sovereign purifier, <b. ; is false thought 
or speech possible, 172 n., 199, 249; 
falsehood possible, and object of 
sophists’ profession, 181 n., 214; im- 
perfect analysis of propositions, 235, 
238 ; view of the negative erroneous, 
237, 239; theories of philosophers 
about ens, 201 ; non-ens inconceivable, 
200; is ens one or many, 201; diffi- 
culties about ens and non-ens equally 
great, ib., 206; the materialists and 
the idealists, 203; argument against 
materialists, ib., 223, 226, 228; reply 
open to materialists, 224, 230; argu- 
ment against idealists, 204, 225 ; their 
doctrine the same as Plato’s in 
Phedon, &¢c., 244, 246; no allusion 
intended to Megarics or Pytha- 
goreans, 244, 390 .; communion 
implies relativity, 125, 205; to 
know and to be known is action 
and passion, 205, 226, 287 n.; 
motion and rest both agree in ens, 
which is therefore a tertium quid, 206 ; 
argument against ‘“‘only identical 
predication legitimate,” ib., 212, 221, 
251; Antisthenes meant, i. 163, 165; 
intercommunion of some Forms, iii. 
207, 228, 246 n., 251 n.; analogy of 
letters and syllables, 207 ; what forms 
admit of it, determined by philoso- 
pher, 208 ; of non-ens and of proposi- 
tion, opinion, judgment, 213, 214, 235 ; 
70 wy Ov, Meaning, 181 x. ; five forms 
examined, 208, 231, 233 ; Plato’s view 
of non-ens unsatisfactory, 236, 239, 
242 n., 248 n.3; an approximation 
to Aristotle’s view, 247; different 
from other dialogues, 242 ; compared 
with Phedon, 244, 246; Phedrus, 18, 
257 ; Symposion, 19; Theetétus, 182 n., 
187, 242, 256, 332; Kratylus, id. ; 
Phiitbus, 369 n. ; Republic, 242, 257. 


SOPHOKLES, Antigone, compared with 
Apology, i. 429 n.; its popularity, ii. 
135 n. 5; as a general, 135. 
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Swodpocdvvy, li. 153 n. ; see Temperance ; 
derivation, iii. 301 n.; identical with 
copia, ii. 279; and aidds, 269 n. 

SORITES, i. 128, 133, 185 n. 

SOUL, derivation of wvyx7%, iii. 301 2. ; 
meaning, iv. 387 ».; prior to and 
more powerful than body, 386, 419- 
20; the good and the bad souls at 
work in the universe, 386 ; one con- 
tinuous cosmical, ii. 248 .; of the 
kosmos, 265 n., iv. 220, 421; affinity 
to human, iii. 366 ».; of kosmos, 
position and elements of, iv. 225; of 
plants, 248; doctrine of Herakleitus, 
1. 34; Empedokles, 44; Anaxagoras, 
54; Demokritus, 75; Plato’s concep- 
tion of existence, iii. 205, 226, 229, 
231; not tripartite, antithesis to 
body, ii. 384 ; Hegel on Plato’s view, 
414 n.; a mixture, refuted, 390; life 
a struggle between body and, 386, 
388, iv. 234, 235 n.; partial emancipa- 
tion of, by philosophy, ii. 386 ; purifi- 
cation of, 388; xvjovs compared to 
children’s teething, iii. 399 ”. ; pre-ex- 
istenceadmitted, ii. 390 ; mythe, iii: 12, 
15 .; Leibnitz on, ii, 248 n. ; pre- 
existence of, necessary hypothesis 
for didactic idéal, iii. 52; metem- 
psychosis of ordinary men only, ii. 
387, iv. 284; mythe of departed, in 
Republic, 94; state after emanci- 
pation from body, ii. 416; yet may 
suffer punishment, inconsistency, ib. ; 
three constituent elements of, ili. 232 
n. ; Galen, iv. 258; are the three parts 
immortal, ii. 385, iv. 243; no place 
for tender and esthetic emotions in 
tripartite division of, 149 ».; each 
part at once material and mental, 
257 ; supremacy of rational, to be cul- 
tivated, 251; Demiurgus conjoins 
three souls and one body, 233, 243; 
Demiurgus prepares for man’s con- 
struction, places a soul in each star, 
233; generated gods fabricate cra- 
nium as miniature of kosmos with 
rational soul rotating within, 1b. ; 
mount cranium on a tall body, 236 ; 
seat of, 235-7, 243-7, 259 n.; Littré, 
257 n. ; abdominal, function of liver, 
245, 259; seat of prophetic agency, 
246 ; thoracic, function of heart and 
lungs, 245, 259 n.; of spleen, 246; 
vision, sleep, dreams, 236; Aristotle 
on relation of body to, iii. 389 n. ; 
Monboddo, iv. 887 n.3; see Body, 
Immortality, Mind, Reason. 

SOUND, Zeno’s arguments, i. 96; plea- 
sures of, true, iii. 356. 


SPACE, and time comprised in Par- 
menides’ ens, i. 19 ; Zeno’s reductiones. 
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SPARTA, 


ad absurdum, 94; contents of the 
idea of, 20 n. 


SPARTA, unlettered community, iv. 278; 
law forbids introduction of foreign 
instruction, ii. 35; Hippias’ lectures 
at, 39; mixed government, iv. 310 ; 
kings eulogised, ii; 8; customs 


and Krete, iv. 280 ».; blended 
with Persian in a ics i, 223 ; 
intluence on philosopher's theories, 
1¥,. 218s enophon’s idéal_ of 
character, 147, 148, 182; Plato’s in 
Leges, 276, 280 n., 403; basis of in- 
stitutions too narrow, 282 ; endurance 
of pain in discipline of, 285; public 
training and mess, 279, 280 n., 285 7. ; 
no training for women, censured, 
188; infanticide, 203; number of 
citizens, 327 ».; drunkenness for- 
bidden at, 286; kryptia, Plato’s 
agronomi compared, 336. 

SPECIFIC and generic terms, distinc- 
ag unfamiliar in Plato’s time, ii. 

SPEECH, conducted according to fixed 
laws, iii. 286; the thing spoken of 
suffers, 287 n. ; Psammetichus’ experi- 
ment, 289 ».; and music illustrate 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
340-3. 

SPENCER, HERBERT, abstract names, 
iii. 78 2. 


SPENGEL, on Thrasymachus, iv. 7 2. ; 
Kratylus, iii. 809 n. 


SPEUSIPPUS, borrowed from Pytha- 
goreans, iii. 390 m.; on pleasure, 386 
n., 889 n.3; on the Demiurgus, iv. 
255. 


SPHERE, the earth a, early views, i. 25 
Ne} hagorean music of the spheres, 
14; Sphwrus of Empedokles, 39. 


STALLBAUM, on Platonic canon, i. 307, 
443 n.; Eraste, ii. 121; Theagés, 100 
n.; Buthyd@mus, 202; Protagoras, 
314, iv. 284 n. ; Theeetétus, iii. 158 2. ; 
Sophist& and Politikus, 196 n., 257 7. ; 
Kratzylus, 308 n., 305 n., 310 n., 321, 823 
n.; Philébus, 342 n., 343 n., 347 n., 356 
n., 889 n., 898 n.; Menexenus, 408, 
409; Republic, iv. 106 n.; Timeus, 
219 n.; Leges, 188 n., 272 n., 410 n., 
431; theory of Ideas, iii. 69 n. ; So- 
phists, ii. 209 x. ; Megarics, i. 132 n. 

STARS, iv. 229. 

State, Lewis on idéals, iv. 139 2.3 
realisation of idéals, 190 ».; three 
ends of political constructor, 328 
n. ; influence of Spartan institutions 





— 


STATE. 


on theories, 181; no evidence of 
Plato’s study of practical ee 
of different institutions, 397; Ari- 
steides on, i. 243 n.; citizens willing to 
be ruled, idéal of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, iv. 283 n.; Platonic type of cha- 
racter is Athenian, Xenophontic is 
Spartan, 147, 148, 182; its religious 
and ethical character primary, con- 
stitution and laws secondary, 284; 
religion in connection with, 24, 160; 
and education combined, 185 ; Plato’s 
ideal, compared with Athens, 430; 
the Spartan adopted in Leges, 276, 280 
m., 403; Plato carries abstraction 
farther than Xenophon or Aristotle, 
183; more anxious for good treat- 
ment of Demos, ib.; in Aristotle the 
Demos adjuncts, not members, of 
state, 184; model city practicable 
if aria 5 and political power 
united, 47; perpetual succession 
maintained of philosopher-rulers, 60; 
those who have contemplated ideas 
are reluctant to undertake active 
duties, 70; as at present constituted, 
the Rig man stands aloof from, 90; 
ideal, how to be realised, 78, 190 7. 5 
admitted only partially realisable, 
327 ; only an outline, 139; a military 
bureaucracy, 183; second, a compro- 
mise of oligarchical and democratical 


‘sentiment, 333, 337; Aristotle ob- 


jects to Plato’s ideal, it is two states, 
185 ; objection valid against his own 
ideal, 186 n.; Plato fails from no 
training for Demos, 186; Plato’s state 
impossible, in what sense true, 189; 
from adverse established sentiments, 
191; genesis, common want, ii. 343, 
lii. 327, iv. 20, 111, 112 n., 133; his- 
torical retrospect of society, 307-314 ; 
analogy of individual and, 11, 21, 
37, 79-84, 96; Hobbes on, id. ; paral- 
lelism exaggerated, 114, 121, 123; its 
ird0ecrs, 328 n.; basis of Spartan in- 
stitutions too narrow, 282; site, 320, 
829, 336; circular form, unwalled, 344; 
em pes of hoger 330 7”. 5 Hg 
and courage in the guardians, 34 ; jus- 
tice and temperance in all classes, 
85; class of guardians, character- 
istics, 23; divided into rulers and 
soldiers, 29; same duties and train- 
ing for women as men, 41, 46, 77, 
171-4; on principle that every 
citizen belongs to the city, 187; 
maintained in Leges, and 0- 
nises with ancient legends, 195 ; 
contrast with Aristotle, 194; ove- 
girva, 32, 345, 359; communism of 
gua ans, ib., 140, 169; mecessary 

city’s safety, 32, 34, 44, 140, 170- 
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STATE, 


179; peculiarity of Plato’s com- 
munism, 179; Plato’s view of 
wealth, 199 ».; no family ties, 41, 
174, 178; temporary marriages for 
guardians, 175-8; Plato’s and 
modern’ sentiments, 192, 194; 
influence of Aphrodité very small 
in Platonic, 197, 359; citizens 
should be tested against pleasure, 
285; self-control tested by wine, 
289; healthy, has tew wants, en- 
mel ep of city’s wants, 22; from 
multiplied wants, war, ib.; perfec- 
tion of, each part performing its 
own function, 97; one man can do 
only one thing well, 23, 33, 183, 
361; unity of end to be kept in 
view, 417; end, happiness of entire 
state, 98, 139 n.; and virtue of 
the citizens, 417; three classes in, 
analogous to reason, energy, appe- 
tite, in individual, 39; fiction as to 
origin of classes, 30; four stages of 
degeneracy, 79-84; proportions 
of happiness and misery in them, 
83; in healthy condition, pos- 
sesses wisdom, courage, temper- 
ance, justice, 34; laws about mar- 
riage, 328, 331, 341, 344; Ari- 
stotle, 198-201; Malthus’ law 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
202; number of citizens, 178, 326, 
328; limited, Plato and Aristotle, 
198-201; Aristotle, 326 n.; approxi- 
mation in Mill, 199 n.;. rearing of 
children, 43, 44; infanticide, ib., 
177; Aristotle, 202; contrast of 
modern sentiment, 203; citizens of 
Plato’s ideal, identified with ancient 
Athenians, 266; division of citizens 
and land, twelve tribes, 329; per- 
petuity of lots of land, 326, 360; 
Aristotle, 326 n.; succession, 328; 
orphans, guardians, 404, 406; 
limited inequality tolerated as to 
movable property, 330; no private 
possession of gold or silver, no loans 
or interest, 331; distribution of 
annual produce, 361; state impor- 
tation of necessary articles, id. ; 
regulations for retailers, 21, 361, 
401; admission of Metics, 362, 
i. 238 ; of strangers, and foreign travel 
of citizens, 414; slavery, 342; 
Aristotle differs, 344 ».; direct 
taxation, according to wealth, 331 ; 
four classes, property classification 
for magistracies and votes, ib. ; 
thirty-seven nomophylakes, 332 ; 
military commanders and council, 
é.; monthly military muster of 
whole population, 358; electoral 
scheme, 333; the council, and 
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other magistrates, 335; Nocturnal 
Council to comprehend and carry 
out the end, 418, 425, 429; and 
enforce orthodox creed, 419; most 
important magistrate, minister of 
education, 338; defence of terri- 
tory, rural police, 335; Spartan 
kryptia compared, 336; Xenophon’s 
ideal of an active citizen, i. 214; 
he admires active’ commerce and 
variety of pursuits, 236; encourage- 
ment of metics, 238; training of 
citizens, 226; formation of treasury 
funds, 238; distribution among 
citizens, three oboli each, daily, 
239; its purpose and principle, 
240, 241 n.; see Government, Political 
Art, &e. 


STATESMEN, ignorant of the true, the 


ideal, ii. 89; incompetent to teach, 
100, 357, 360, 369; the _ philoso- 
pher the fully qualified practitioner, 
114, 116, 118; ie peregeeesy of 
half-philosophers, half - politicians, 
224; dislike of Sokrates and So- 
phists, 256; their right opinion, 
from inspiration, 242; defects of 
best Athenian, 360; considered by 
Sokrates as spiritual teachers and 
trainers, 362; Plato’s idéal, 363; 
relation of philosopher to practical, 
lii. 179, 183, 273; definition of, 263. 


STEERSMAN, simile of, iv. 53. 
STEINHART, on Platonic canon, rejects 


several, i. 309; rd éEachvys, iii. 103 n.; 
Paimenidés, 109 n., 245 n.3; Thecetétus, 
167 n.; Sophistés, 245 n.; Kratylus, 307 
n.3 Menexenus, 412 n. 


STEINTHAL, no objective absolute, iii. 
y nN. 


STEWART, DUGALD, on the beautiful, 


ii. 50 ”.; relativity of knowledge, iii. 
156 n.; Berkeley, iv. 243 n. 


STILPON, nominalism of, i. 167; only 


identical predication possible, 166, 
168 ; of Megara, 148. 


Stoics, influenced by Herakleitus, i. 


27, 34 n.; developed Antisthenes’ 
doctrines, 198; practical life pre- 
ferable, 181 n.; mdavra avrovd évexa 
mparrecy, iv. 106 n.; all-sufficiency of 
virtue, germ of doctrine in Republic, 
102; fate, i. 143 ».; view of Dialectic, 
371 n.; style of their works, 406; 
doctrine of one cosmical soul, ii. 
248 n.; notion of time, iii. 101 n.; 
natural rectitude of signification of 
names, 286 n.; etymologies, 308 7. ; 
sophisms of, i. 128 n., 138; minute 
reasons of, 130 n.; Cicero on, 157. 
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STRABO, 
STRABO, value of poets, iv. 152 ». 
STRATON, theory of sensation, i. 63 7., 
iii. 166 ».; Plato’s doctrine of remi- 
niscence, ii. 250 7. 


ene on Parmenidés, iii. 71 7., 

5n. 

SuBJECT, independent object and, do 
not explain facts of consciousness, 
iii. 181; perpetually implicated with 
object, 118, 122 n., 123, 128; in regard 
to intelligible world, proved from 
Plato, 121, 125; shown more easily 
than in reference to sense, 122; 
Hobbes on, 117 x.; relations are 
nothing in the object without a com- 
paring subject, 127; see Relativity. 

SUBJECTIVE, of Xenophanes, i. 18; 
and objective views of ethics, So- 
krates distinguished, 451; unanimity 
coincident with objective dissent, 
ib.; Plato’s reference to objective 
and, iii. 134, 

SUBJECTIVISM, an objection to Homo 
Mensura, iii. 151. 

Suckow. on Menexenus, iii. 412 2. ; 
Sophist#s and Politikus, 185 n.; Leges, 
iv. 431, 432. 

SUICIDE, Hegesias, the death-per- 
suader, i. 202; Cynics, and Indian 
Gymnosophists, 161 . 

Supdépov, derivation, iii. 301 n. 

Svveévypa and dpovvpa first distin- 
guished by Aristotle, iii. 94 ”.; cvvw- 
vipws, li, 194. 

SUSEMIHL, on Platonic canon, coin- 
cides with Hermann, i. 310; T'imeus, 
iv. 218 n. 

SYDENHAM, on Aristippus and Eu- 
doxus, i. 202 ».; seat of happiness, 
iii. 872 n.; Phil@bus, 376 n. 

Sues and Inductive Dialectic, 


SYMPOSION, of Xenophon, i. 152; date, 
iii. 26 n.; compa with Plato’s, 22; 
of Epikurus, w. n. 

Symposion, the, date, i. 307, 309, 311, 
312, 324, iii, 26 n.; purpose, ii. 382 
n., iii, 8; antithesis and comple- 
ment of Phedon, 22; contains 
much transcendental assertion, 56 ; 
censured for erotic character, 3 


n.; Idea of Beauty exclusively pre-| ° 


sented in, 18; Eros, views of inter- 
locutors, 9; a Demon intermediate 
between gods and men, i. ; but in 
Phedrus a powerful god, i, ., 11 %.; 
amends empire of Necessity, iv. 
222 n.; discourse of Sokrates, iii. 


TEMPERANCE, 
11; analogy of Eros to _philo- 
sophy, 10, 11; the stimulus to 
mental procreation, 4, 6; know- 
ledge, by evolution of indwelling 
conceptions, 17 ; exaltation of Eros 
in a few, love of beauty in genere, 7; 
common desire for immortality, 6; 
attained through mental procreation, 
beauty the stimulus, ib.; only meta- 
phorical immortality recognised in, 
17; Sokrates’ personal appearance 
and peculiar character, 19; proof 
inst temptation, 20, iv. 287 ; con- 
cluding scene, iii, 19; compared with 
Xenophon, 22; Phadon, ii. 382, iii. 
17-8, 22; Phedrus, 11 n., 11, 15, 16-8; 
Philébus, 370 n., 399; reading in p. 
201D, pavrixys, 8 2. 
SYRACUSE, the Athenian expedition 
against, iii. 406. 
SYSSITIA, iv. 280 7., 285 n., 335, 345 


re 


TACITUS, iv. 408 n., i. 245 7. 
— Empedokles, i. 46; Demokritus, 


TAXATION, direct, according to wealth, 
iv. 331. 


TEACHING, denied in Menon, ii. 254 2.; 
Sdayxh and evs, distinct, ib., iii, 172 
nN. $ thowledge to be elicited out of 
untutored mind, how far correct, 
ii. 249; dialectician alone can teach, 
iii. 37; idéal unrealisable, 51; books 
(q. v.) and lectures of little use, 34 ; 
proper use of dialectic and rhetoric, 
40; of rhetoricians, practical value 
of, 45; Sokrates’ and Aristotle’s 
views, 53 n.; exercises for students, 
79, 80 n., 90 n.; nts’ jealous 
< seaps influenti teachers, ii. 

n. 


Texvirys, ii. 272 n. 


TELEOLOGY, physiology of Timaus 
subordinated to ethical, iv. 257; see 
Ends. 

TEMPERANCE, mg? gk ii, 158 2. ; 
as treated by Plato and Aristotle, 

170; is -knowl , 155; and 

with justice the condition of hap- 
iness and freedom, 12; the con- 
ition of virtue and happiness, 

358; and intelligence identical, 

ha same contrary, 279; a kind 

of teness, ongecmoms. 154; a 

variety of feeling of shame, refuted, 

ib.; doing one’s own business, re- 





futed, 155; as cognition of cogni- 
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TENNEMANN, 


tion and of non-cognition, of no 
avail for our end, happiness, 159, 
160; not the science of good and 
evil, and of little service, 161; un- 
discovered, but a good, 162; Char- 
midés, difficulties unnoticed in Poli- 
tikus, iii. 282; in state, iv. 34-5; 
distinction effaced between justice 
oy 135; relation to rest of virtue, 
425, 


TENNEMANN, i. 302. 


THALES, philosophy, i. 4; doctrine of 
eclipses, 6 n. ; foretold eclipse, 4 x. ; 
misrepresented by Cicero, ib. 


@apparcos, ii 145 n. 


Theetetus, date, i. 307-10, 313, 315, 
824, 325 n., ii. 228 n., iii. 111 n. ; pur- 
pose, 167 7., 176; value, 177; great 
advance in analytical psychology, 
164; negative result, 176; diffi- 
culties not solved in any other dia- 
logue, 180; sophisms in, 158 x. ; 
like Megarics’, i. 134 n.; method 
contrasted with Philébus, tii. 335 n.; 
scenery and personages, 110; So- 
krates’ mental obstetric, 112; what 
is knowledge, 111; sensible percep- 
tion, ib., 113, 154, 256; doctrine er- 
roneously identified with Homo Men- 
sura, 113, 118, 120 n., 122, 162 n.; 
Herakleitean flux, 114, 115, 126, 128; 
Empedokles’ doctrine, 114, 115; 
Plato’s exposition confused, 114; 
relativity of sensible facts, 126, 154; 
divergences of men, from mental and 
associative difference, 155; states- 
man and philosopher contrasted, 183; 
the genuine ruler a shepherd, iv. 10; 
relativity twofold, to comparing 
subject, and to another object, be- 
sides the one directly described, iii. 
127; relations are nothing in the 
object without a comparing subject, 
ib. ; no absolute ens, 129 ; arguments 
from dreams, &c., answered, 130; 
Plato’s reference to subjective and 
objective, 134; Homo Mensura, true 
meaning, 137, 164 ». ; its counter-pro- 
position, 148; Plato’s arguments 
against Homo Mensura, 135; he 

ignores the proper qualification, 137 ; 

the doctrine equalises all animals, 

135, 292; not true in thesense meant, 

141; the wise man alone a measure, 


136 ; xeply, 143; special knowledge |. 


required, where future consequences 
involved, 136; but Relativity does 
not imply that every man believes 
himself to be infallible, 145 ; it annuls 
dialectic—not true, 146; sensible 
perception does not include memory, 





THEOPOMPUS. 


157 ; argument from analogy of seeing 
and not seeing at the same time, ib. ; 
the mind sees not with but through 
the eyes, 159; the mind makes 
several judgments by itself, 160; 
knowledge lies in the mind’s com- 
parisons respecting seusible percep- 
tions, 161; difference from modern 
views, 162; cognition is true opinion 
—objections, 168, 184 ».; are false 
opinions possible, 169, 181 . ; waxen 
memorial tablet in the mind, 169; 
distinction of possessing, and having 
actually in hand, knowledge, 170; 
simile of pigeon-cage, 171; false 
opinion impossible or a man may 
know what he does not know, 170; 


‘the confusions of cognitions and non- 


cognitions, refuted, 171; for rhetors 
communicate true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 172; knowledge is true opinion 
plus rational explanation, 173; ana- 
logy of elements and compounds, 
ib.; rejected, 175; compared with 
Phedrus, 18; Symposion, ib. ; Sophistés, 
181 2., 187, 227, 242, 258, 332; Politikus, 
185 n., 187, 256; Kratylus, 332; Philé- 
bus, 835 2. 


Theagés, authenticity, i. 306, 309, 319, 


ii. 98, 100 2., 107; prolixity, 100 
n.; analogy with Laché@s, 104; its 
peculiarity, the damon, ib.; ex- 
plains eccentricity of Sokrates, 105; 
Theagés desires a teacher of wisdom, 
99 ; incompetence of best statesmen 
for teaching, 100; Sokrates asked 
to teach — declares inability, 101; 
excuse, 105; sometimes useful—his 
experience of his demon, 102 ; Theagés 
See to be Sokrates’ companion, 


THEBANS, iii. 24 n. 

THEMISTIUS, i. 388 n. 

THEODORUS, i. 202. 

THEOLOGY, not a progressive science, 


ii. 428; primitive, contrasted by 
Aristotle with ‘‘ human wisdom,” i. 3 
n. 3 see God, Religion. 


THEOPHRASTUS, friend of Ptolemy 


Soter, i. 279; banished from Athens, 
ib. n.; change in Peripatetic school 
after death of, 272 ; physiology, 46 m. ; 
combated Demokritus’ theory of 
vision, 78 n. ; criticises Demokritean 
division of qualities, 80 n.; astronomy, 
257 n.; Plato’s doctrine of earth’s 
position, iv. 424 ».; sophism, Men- 
tiens, 1. 184 n. 3 fate, 143 n. 


THEOPOMPUS, view of dialectic, i. 450 ; 


qualities non-existent without the 
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mind, iii. 74 ».; on profession of 
Sophist, i. 212 ».; authorship of 
Plato’s dialogues, 112 n., 115. 

THEORY, difference between precepts 
and, iv. 131. 


THOMSON, on Parmenidés, iii, 84 2. 
THONISSEN, iv. 380 ”. 
THRACIANS, iv. 38. 


THRASYLLUS, on Platonic canon, i..265 ; 
follows Aristophanes’ classification, 
295, 299; not an internal sentiment, 
298; trustworthiness, 299; acknow- 
ledged till 16th century, 301; more 
trustworthy than moderns, 335; classi- 
fies in Tetralogies works of Plato and 
Demokritus, 273 .; not the order es- 
tablished by Plato, 335 n.; classi- 
fication of Demokritus, 295 n.; 
Plato’s works — dramatic, philoso- 

hical, 289; his principle, 294 x. ; 
incongruity, 294; of Search, of Ex- 
position—defective but useful, 361 ; 
erroneously applied, 364 ; coincides 
with Aristotle's two methods, Dia- 
lectic, Demonstrative, 362; sub- 
classes recognised, 366; the scheme, 
when principles correctly applied, 
365; did not doubt Hipparchus, 297 
n.; nor Fraste, ii. 121; Kleitophon in 
Republic tetralogy, iii. 419. 


THRASYMACHUS, iii. 419, iv. 7. 


THUCYDIDES, pupil of Sokrates, ii. 102 ; 
probably never read by Plato, iii. 
411 n.; the sa jealousy, iv. 165 n. ; 
speeches of Perikles, ii. 373 ., 373, 
iv. 148 n. ; Melian dialogue, ii. 341 2., 
i. 180 n. 

@vpuds, derivation, iii. 301 ». 

THUROT, on Sophists, i. 389 n. 

TIEDEMANN, i. 132 n. 

Timeus, date, i. 307, 309, 311-3, 315, 325, 
iii, 368 nm. ; sequel to Republic, iv. 215 ; 
is earliest physical theory extant in 
its author’s words, 216; how much 
mythical, 255 n.; relation to old 
Greek cosmogonies, i. 87, iv. 255 7. ; 
coincidence with Orpheus, i. ; 
adopted by Alexandrine Jews as a 
parallel to Mosaic Genesis, 256; 

h thical 


Adyos, 217; contrast with Sokrates, 
Isokra subject 
and persons, 215; position and 
character of rean Timzus, 
216; fundamental distinction of ens 
and jientia, 219; no knowledge of 
kosmos obtainable, 220; Demiurgus, 





TIMAUS, 


Ideas, and Chaos sagen sere: w., iii. 
121; Demiurgus, ow conceived by 
other philosophers of same century, 
iv. 254; kosmos a living being anda 
od, 220, 223; Time began with, 227 ; 
emiurgus produces kosmos by per- 
suading Necessity, 220, 238; process 
of demiurgic construction, iii. 409 n., 
iv. 223; copy of the Airégwor, bw 
227, 235 n., 263; , form, an 
rotation of kosmos, 225, 229, 237, 252 ; 
change of view in Epinomis, 424 n. ; 
ition and elements of soul of 
osmos, 225; affinity to human, iii. 
366 n. ; four elements not primitive, 
iv. 238; .varieties of each element, 
242; forms of the elements, 239; 
Ideas and Materia Prima, iii. 397 x., 
iv. 239; primordial chaos, 240; 
geometrical theory of the elements, 
ib. ; borrowed from Pythagoreans, i. 
349 2. 5 moe? ee iv. ee *:4 
primary and_ visible 229 ; 
secondary and poneraiod gods, 230 ; 
Plato’s acquiescence in _ tradition, 
230-3, 241 ».; address of Demiurgus 
to generated gods, 233; preparations 
for man’s construction, a soul placed 
in each star, 235; construction of 
man, 243; pias ag conjoins three 
souls and one body, 233; generated 
gods fabricate cranium as miniature 
of kosmos, with rational soul rota- 
ting within, 235; mount cranium on 


_atall body, 236; man the cause of 


evil, 234 ; inconsistency, ib. n. ; organs 
of sense, 236; soul tri ite, com- 
pared with Phadon, ii. 384; the 
gentle, tender, and «sthetical emo- 
tions omitted, iv. 149 ».; each part 
at once material and mental, 257 ; 
seat of, 259 n.; thoracic, function of 
heart and lungs, 245, 259 n.; abdo- 
minal, function of liver, 245, 259; 
seat of prophetic agency, 246 ; func- 
tion of spleen, ib. ; object of length of 
intestinal canal, 247; ne, 3 
marrow, nails, mouth, teeth, 247 ; 
vision, sleep, dreams, 237 ; advantages 
of sight and hearing, i+. ; mortal soul 
of plants, 248 ; plants for man’s 
nutrition, i+.; general survey of 
diseases, 249; Plato compared with 
Aristotle and eg amp 260 ; 
mental diseases arise from body, 250 ; 
no man voluntarily wicked, 249 ; Ee. 
servative and healing agencies, $ 


* treatment of mind by itself, 251 ; 


rotations of kosmos to be studied, 
252; contrast of Plato’s admira- 
tion, with degenerate realities, 262, 
264; genesis of women and inferior 
antials from degenerate man, 252 ; 
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TIME. 


degeneracy originally intended, 263 ; 
poetical close, 264; compared with 
Protagoras, ii. 268 n.; Pheedon, 383, 
407 n., 411, 412, 422, iv. 239 n.; 
Phedrus, ib.; Theetétus, iii. 163 ; 
Philébus, 397 n.; Republic, iv. 38 x., 
253 n. ; Leges, 276, 389 n. ; Epinomis, 
424 n. 

TIME, contents of the idea of, i. 20 7.; 
and space ng persis in Parmenides’ 
ens, 19; Herakleitus’ doctrine, iv. 228 
n.; Plato’s imagination of momentary 
stoppages in, ili. 100, 102; Aristotle, 
103; began with the kosmos, iv. 227; 
difficulties of Diodérus Kronus, i. 145 ; 
Stoical belief, iii. 101 ».; Harris, i. 
146 n.; calendar of ancients, iv. 325 n. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


VIRTUE, 


U. 


UEBERWEG, on Platonic canon, at- 
tempts reconcilement of Schleier- 
macher and Hermann, i. 313; the 
Dialogues, 401 ».; Theetétus, iii. 167 
n. Sophistés, 186 n., 253, 369 n.; Poli- 
tikus, 186 n.; Philébus, 368 n.; Tim- 
cus, ib., iv. 255 n.; Menexenus, ili. 412 
n.3 Ideas, iv. 239 n. 


UNIVERSALS, debates about meaning, 
iii. 76-7 ; different views of Aristotle 
and Plato, 76; definition of, the 
object of the Sokratic dialectic, i. 
452; Sokrates sought the common 
characteristic, Plato found it in his 


TIMOCRACY, iv. 79. Idea, 454; process of forming, ii. 27 ; 
; eR truth resides in, 411-2, iv. 3 23; 
TRACY, DESTUTT, Homo Mensura, iii.| amidst particulars, iii. 257 ; different 
292 n. : individualism, 139 N.3 origin of dialogues compared, ib. how is 
language, 328 x. generic unity distributed among 
TRADE, see Commerce. species and individuals, 339; natural 
é " coalescence of finite and infinite, 
TRAGEDY, mixed pleasure and pain ex-| 340; illustration from speech and’ 
cited by, iii. 355 ".; Plato’s aversion| music, 342; explanation insufficient, 
to Athenian, iv. 316, 350; peculiar to 343; see Ideas, One. 
himself, 317; Aristotle differs, ib. n. : 


TRENDELENBURG, on Platonic canon, i. UPTON, sophism Kupievwr, 1. 141 1. 
345 n.; Philébus, iii. 398 n.; relativity | USEFUL, the Good, ii. 30; the Just or 
of knowledge, 124 7. i gag re not ae 
‘ - : planation in Plato, 38; the lawful is 
TRENT, Council of, 1 290.1, . the, 36; not identical with the beau- 
TRUTH, and a and Real, 8 9 el tiful, 44, 50 ». 
Plato’s mind, ii. 88, iii. 391; obtainable ; p os 
by reason only, Demokritus’ doctrine, piped reese aS Hat standard, ii. 310 
i. 72; the search after, the business| 7-3 Goctrine of Sokrates, 349, 354 n.; 
of life to Sokrates and Plato, 396; per | theory in Protagoras, 308; Republic, 
se interesting, 403; modern search| 1!¥- 3 n., 12, 14, 104, 
goes on silently, 369; philosophy is 
reasoned, vii-ix; its criterion, ii. 247 ; 
resides in universals, 411, 412, iv. 37.; Vv. 
necessary, iii. 253 n.; all persuasion 
founded on a knowledge of, 28; gene- | VACHEROT, i. 376 2. 
rating cause of error, 33: dialectic the | vacuum, theory of Demokritus, i. 67 ; 


standard for classifying sciences as| pythagorean different from Plato’s 
more or less true, 383; classification of | qoctrine, iv. 225 x. 


true and false, how applied to cogni- woe. ae 

tions, 394 ; its valuable principles, 395; | VARRO, etymologies, iii. 311 2. 

is falsehood possible? 199; is theoreti- | VAUGHAN, DR., iv. 380 7. 

cally possible, and its production | yrron, M., Relativity, iii. 144 2. 

may be object of such a profession as Vv iat | cake i ne 

Sophists, 214; lie for useful end, pres general ne rine of mevem 

justifiable, ii. 347 2., iv. 3 n.; Ari-| _PSychosis in, il, 425 n. 

stotle on, iii, 386. ; see Mythe. oe identified with knowledge ah 

ss : okrates, ii. 67 n., 239, 240, 3215; 0 

Te iss — parte wr what, unsolved, 244 ; Sokrates and 


defining common and vague terms, Plato dwell too exclusively on in- 


ii, 186 1 tellectual conditions, 67-8, 83; its one 
; ; ; sufficient condition, perfect state of 
TYNDALL, PROF., i. 373 n. the intelligence, 149 ; is it teachable, 


TYPE gives natural groups, definition | 232, 239, 240, 266, 275, iii. 330, n. ; 
classes, ii. 48, 193 7. Xenophon on, i. 280; plurality of 
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VISION, 


virtues, ii. 233; the highest, teach- 
able, but all existin rtue is from 
inspiration, 242; problem unsolved, 
ib.; taught by citizens, 269, 272; 
are acquired depends on in- 
ividual aptitude, ib.; analogy of 
learning the vernacular, 273 ; is it in- 
divisible, or of {parts, homogeneous 
or heterogeneous, 277 ; no man does 
evil voluntarily, 292, iv. 249, 365-7; a 
right comparison of pleasure and 
pain, ii. 293, 305; temperance the 
condition of, 358; nat dissidence 
of the gentle and the energetic, iii. 
272; excess of the energetic entail 
death or banishment, of the gentle, 
slavery, 273; Sokrates’ power in 
awakening ardour for, 415; but he 
does not explain what it is, ib.; un- 
satisfactory answers of Sokrates and 
his friends, 416 ; quadruple distribu- 
tion in city, iv. 34; Platonic concep- 
tion is self-regarding, 104 ; motives 
it arise from internal happiness of 
the just, 105; view substantially 
maintained since, ib.; four cardinal 
virtues assumed as constituting all 
virtue where each resides, 134; as 
an exhaustive classification, 135, 417 ; 
difference in other dialogues, 137 ; the 
four, source of all other goods, 428 ; 
the only common property of, 425; and 
of vice, 426 ; of the citizens, the end of 
the state, 417; Xenophon on motive 
to practice of, 101 n., 135 n.; Sokrates 
on its fruits, i. 415; all-sufticiency of, 
germ in Republic of Stoical doctrine, 
iv. 102; see Cowrage, Holiness, Justice, 
Temperance, Wisdom. 
VISION, doctrine of Empedokles, i. 45 ; 
caused by i es from objects, De- 
mokritus, 78; Plato’s conception of 
the act of, iii. 129 ., 159; Plato’s 
theory, iv. 236; Aristotle on, 237 n.; 
ancient theories of, ib.; principal ad- 
vantages of, 237. 
VoLTAIRE, iv. 233, i. 168 2. 


W. 


War, from city’s increased wants, iv. 
22; class of soldiers, characteristics, 
23; both sexes to go together to 
battle, 46; against Greek enemies 
to be carried on mildly, 47 ; Spartan 
institutions adapted to, 282 ; military 
commanders and council, 332; mili- 
tary training of youths, 349; Sokrates 
on qualities for, i. 133 2. 

WATER, the Chaos of Hesiod, i. 4 2. ; 
principle of Thales, 4; originally 





XENOKRATES, 


covered the earth, goer to 

Xenophanes, &c., 18; Empedokles, 
-y ; bie of the composition of, 
° nr. 


Watt, discovery of composition of 
water, ii. 163 7. 


WEALTH, Plato’s view of, iv. 199 ». 
WEDGWOOD, H., iii. 326 n. 

WEISSE, on Timeus, iv. 256 n. 
WESTERMANN, on Menexenus, iii. 408 n. 
WHATELY, ABP., on Fallacies, ii. 217. 
WHEWELL, DR., ii. 48, 193 n. 


WHOLES, abstract and concrete, ii. 52, 
58; generic and analogical, 48, 193 
., lil. 365, 


WILSON, DR. GEO., ii. 163 n. 
WINCKELMANYN, i. 132 n. 


WISDOM, no positive knowledge of, i. 
414, 416 ; in state, iv. 34-5 ; what it is, 
421, 423; see Knowledge. 


WISE, term applied when men know 
when and how far to use their 
accomplishments, ii. 15. 


WISE MAN, the Ideal, see Expert. 


WOMEN, position of Greek, iii. 1; gene- 
sis from degenerate man, iv. 252; 
inferiority to men, 234, 252; best, 
equal by nature to second-best men, 
42, 171-4; not superior in weaving 
and cookery, 172 .; temporary 
marriages, 43, 175-8; object, 198; 
Plato’s and modern sentiments, 192, 
194 n.; influence of Aphrodité ey 
small in Platonic state, 197; bot 
sexes to go together to battle, 46; 
same duties and training for women 
as men, 41, 46; same duties and 
training as men, 77; on principle 
that every citizen belongs to the 
city, 187; maintained in Leges, and 
harmonises with ancient legends, 
196; contrast with Aristotle, 195. 


WORDSWORTH, ii. 250 n. 
WRITING, see Books. 


WYTTENBACH, on meanin of Atheist, 
iv. 882 ».; Plato’s immortality of the 
soul, ii. 423 ». 


x. 


XANTHIPPA, iii. 23 ». 

XANTHUS, i. 19 2, 

XENOKRATES, iv. 255. 
° 


— 
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XENOPHANES. 


XENOPHANES, life, i. 16; doctrines, : 
ib. ; unsatisfactory, 18; held Non- 
Ens inadmissible, ib. ; the relative 
and absolute, 19; infers original 
aqueous state of earth from prints 
of shells and fishes, ib. ; censured by 
Herakleitus, 26; scepticism, 18; 
popular mythology censured, 16; 
religious element in, ib., 18; the Uni- 
verse God, 119 n. 

XENOPHON, date of, i. 207; Sokratic 
element an accessory in, 206; essen- 
tially a man of action, <b. ; personal 
history, 207-12, 215, 220; alleged 
enmity between Plato and, iii. 22 n., 
iv. 146 n., 312”. ; antipathy to Aris- 
tippus, i. 182 n.; enlarges the in- 
fluence claimed by Sokrates, 418 ; 
Sokrates of Plato and, 178, 199; 
Sokrates on the Holy, different from 
Platonic Sokrates, 454; and Plato 
compared, on Sokrates’ — to 
Melétus, 456, ii. 420 ».; Sokrates’ 
character one-sided, iii. 423; discus- 
sion of law, ii. 86; the ideal the only 
real, 88 .; Sokrates on friendship, 
186; natural causes of friendship, 
3417. ; view of Eros, iii. 25; macde- 
paoria, 20 n.; Sokrates’ identifica- 
tion of Good with pleasure, ii. 305 ; 
Sokrates’ doctrine of good, iii. 365; 
motive to practice of virtue, iv. 99, 101 
n., 135 n. ; immortality of soul, ii. 
420 ».; on filial ingratitude, iv. 399 
n.; Sokrates on qualities for war, i. 
133 n. ; Sokrates’ view of rhetoric, ii. 
371 .; relation of mind to kosmos, 
iii. 368; the gods’ jealousy, iv. 165 
m.; change in old age, Plato com- 

. pared, i. 244; contrasted with Plato 
in Timeus, iv. 219; works, i. 213; 
analogy with Alkibiadés I. and JT., ii. 
21; Sokrates’ order of problems not 
observed, i. 230; Symposion of, 152; 
date, iii. 26 .; compared with Plato’s, 
22; Memorabilia compared with Alki- 
biadés II., ii. 29; debate of Sokrates 
and ee 34, 387, 49, 66; C£kono- 
mikus, ideal of an active citizen, i. 214; 
Hieron, contents, 216-20; Sokrates not 
introduced in Hieron and Cyropedia, 
216 ; Hieron compared with Gorgias, 
221; why Syracusan despot taken 
for subject, 220-2; interior life of 
despot, 218, 220; Sokratic ideal of 

overnment differently worked out by 

lato, and, iii. 273; idéal, citizens 
willing to be ruled, iv. 283 ., i. 215, 
218, 225; love of subjects obtainable 
by good government, 220; Cyro- 
pedia, a romance, blending Persian 
and Spartan customs, 222; com- 


pared with Leges, iv. 319; contents | 
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ZENO. 


i. 223-35; his experience of younger 
Cyrus, 222; education of Cyrus 
the Great, 223; scientific ruler best, 
224; Cyropedia does not solve the 
problem, 225; Cyrus, of heroic 
genius, ib.; biography, 232; gene- 
rous and amiable qualities, 234; 
scheme of government, a_ wisely 
arranged Oriental despotism, %b.; 
position of the Demos, iv. 183; ideal 
state wants unity, 186 ».; training 
of citizens, i. 226; Plato’s training of 
guardians compared, iv. 141-7 ; idéal 
of character is Spartan, Plato’s is 
Athenian, 147, 151, 182, 276, 280 
n., 403; Persian training, 278 1.; 
details of education, i. 227; its good 
effects, 228; tuition in justice, 229; 
definition of justice unsatisfactory, 
231; Sokrates on justice, iv. 3 7.; 
music omitted in education, 305, 
i. 229 ; theoretical and practical geo- 
metry, iii. 395; relation of sexes, iv. 
194 ».; division of labour, 139 n.; 
inexperienced in finance and com- 
merce, i. 236; admires active com- 
merce and variety of pursuits, ib. ; 
formation of treasury funds, 238; 
encouragement of Metics, ib.; dis- 
tribution among citizens, three oboli 
each, daily, 239; its purpose and 
principle, 240, 241 ».; visionary an- 
ticipations, 241; financial scheme, 
Boeckh on, 242 ».; exhortation to 
peace, 243. 


XERXES, iv. 7. 


zs 


YXEM, on Kleitophon, iii. 419 n.; Hip- 
parchus, ii. 97 ; Eraste, 121. 


Z. 


ZALEUKUS, laws of, iv. 323 x. 


ZELLER, on Plato, iii. 245 n.; Parme- 
nides, 84 n. ; Leges, i. 338 n., iv. 274 n., 
325 n., 389 n., 431-3 ; Ideas, i. 120 x. ; 
Eukleides, 127 n. ; Megarics, 131 x. ; 
Sophists, 389 x. 


ZENO of Elea, i. 93; contrasted with 
earlier philosophers, 105; modern 
critics on, 101; defended Parmeni- 
dean doctrine, 93, 98, iii. 58; the 
relative alone knowable, i. 98; two 
worlds, impugned by Sokrates, iii. 
59; arguments in regard to space, 
i. 95; motion, 97; not denied as 
a phenomenal and relative fact, 
102; Sorites, 185 ».; reductiones 


GENERAL 


ZENO. 


ad absurdum, 94, 121 ».; not con- 
tradictions of data generalised from 





ZENO the Stoic, i. 160; attracted to 


; 


INDEX. 499 
ZEUS. 
Athens b oo of Apology, 418 
— ty ; communism of wives 
n. 


.| ZENODOTUS, Alexandrine librarian, i. 


274 n. 
= conferred social art on men, ii. 
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